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Pi asso-d-dfo, eldest son of Jahindir 
Shah, 165, 

‘Abda-l-lih Khan Sayyid Miyan, a 
Bārhnh Sayyid, 176; 179 ff, 

'Abdu-s-$amad Khan, sketch of his 
career, 164. 

Abû Bakr Shah, coins of, 215, 216, 

Aina-i-Haqq-numda, 111. 

Akbar, his attention drawn towards 
Christianity in 1576, 47. 

— , firman of —, sent to the Fathers 
at Goa, 48. 

— presented by Jesuit Missionaries 
with a Bible and Catholic pictares, 


TON. his attitude towards Christian- 
ty, 52. 

15 sends au جس سو‎ Goa in 
April 1582, 54. 

„grants firman of leave for Pādrā 
Rodolf, 59. 60, 
=, grants parwdéna to Leo Grimon, 
— N letter of —, to the Fathers at 














l. 
— holds festival of Holy Assump- 
tion, 62, 

—. k Christian images which 
ho lends to the Jesuits at his court, 


, 68. 
, his new religion, 70. 
—— —, expedition to the Deccan, 87 ff. 
— writes to the Portuguese for 
guns and ammunition, $3, 
— —, his death on 15th October 1605, 


If. 
‘Ali’u-d-din Khwürizm Shih, coins of, 


16. 
! Ali n-d-din Mas'ud Shih, coins of, 215, 
Allālanā man, n. pr. of a Sunil, 
entioned in Kéndrapádà Plates, 256, 


n. pr. of a lēmrukāra, mentioned 
ndrapājā Plates, 206, 271. 
ura, an ancient namo of Negara, 















`` tioned in 
` 208. 


Anangabhima I, younger brother of 
Rājnrāja IL, mentioned in Kēndrapādā 
Plates, 246, 265. 

Anangabhima 1L, on of Rijarija IIL, 
— in Kéndrapada Plates, 248, 


Anantavarman, mentioned in Kéndra- 
padi Plates, 237, 258. 

Aniyagkabhima, see Anarzabhima I. 

Aquaviva, Rodolfi, Jesuit Missionary, 
sent to Akbar's court, 39, 49. 


attitude of—, to-‏ , ہے 
wards Islim, 51.‏ 
letter by—, to the‏ ,سے 
Jeanit General, 55.‏ 
remains alone at‏ — — 
Akbar's codrt, 56.‏ 
obtaing temporary‏ , 


leave from Akbar in 1583, 50. 
, murdered in Salsette, 

















59. 
Athapiga, n. pr. of a village mentioned 
in Madannpūdā Plates, 7, 13. , 
‘Avimu-sh-shan, second son of Bahadur 


Shah, 137 if. ° 
— — — ascends the throne after 
Bahadur Shah's death, 143 ff. 
, his defeat and death, 
148 fr. 


(Aziz Kūka, grand chamberlain at 
Akbar's court, 56 ff. 





Barntiyīr Khilji conquest of Bengal 


by, Š 
Ballālasēna, mentioned in Madanapida 


Pintes, 7 ff. 
ien became King in 1119 A.D., 


25 گا‎ 
firhah, Sayyida of, 174 ff. 
simia —— of the word, 175, 
Bhánudéva, son of Narasimha L, men- 
Kéudrapádà plates, 261, 












392 Index. 


Bhawmadévalipi, in Lalitavistara, menn- 
ing of the word, 127. 

Bhimndévagarman, n. pr. of a Brahmin 
in Kēndrapādi Plates, 254, 270, 

Bhīmanārāviņopura, n. pr of n place in 
Kēndrapēdi Plates, 255, 270. 

Buddha, place of his birth and death, 
ax recorded in a Tibetan guide-book, 
275 ff. 


Cabra, Antony, Portugnese embassy 
under him, arrives at Akbar 6 Court, 
48. 

Cabral, Father Francisco, 105. 

Caddy, A. E., article by —, on two 
unrecorded scnlptures in the Ananta 
Cave, Khandagiri, 272 ff. 

Camntkārnpura, another name for Na- 


gara, 122. 

Christian Art, at Akbar'a Court, 74; see 
algo Akbar, 

—— quoted in Madanapidf plates, 

Cédagan ga, mentioned in Kēndrapūdā 
Plates, 239, 260, 

Coins of Abu Bakr Shah, 215, 216, 
7 Alū'u*d-dīn Khwirizm Ehāh, 

16. 


'Ala'u-d-din Maa'ūd Shah, 215, 
Fird« Shih, 215, 216, 217. 
Ghiyiso-d-din Balban, 217. 
Ghiyisu-d-din Taogh!nq I., 218. 
Ibrahim Sûrî, 214, 216. 
Jnhindir Shah, 207 ff. 

Kashmir Mahirijéa and Sal. 
fans, 283 ff. - 
— — Lil Kumwnr, 168. 

Malmud Shah of Malwa, 215, 


Moghal Emperors, 270 IT. 
Muhammad Shah of Malwa, 
215 


——— Muhammad Siri, 216, 
"TES Nūsiru-d-dīn rau Shih, 

— Nüsiru-d.din Mabmid! Shih, 

218. 
Nüsiru-d-din Qarlugh, 217. 

Nasrat Shih (Delhi), 217. 
— Shaman-d-din Altamtb, 217, 
— — Shér Shih Spiri, als. 




















218, 
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Das, name of Prince Dānyāl, 50, 


Corsi, Father, n Jesuit Missionary to 


Dānarāgara, quotation from, referring to 
art of Sina Kinga of Bengal, 20, 


Dáéstán-i- Masih, 87, 110. 

Düstdn-i-San Pedro, 111. 

Dānvāl, Prince, 50, 

Déra, n. pr. of a wisaya in Kéndrapada 
Plates, 255, 270. 

Dhittu-Vellali, n, pr. in Ké@ndrapada 
Plates, 256, 271. š Je | 





Ba وشیا‎ nama of a place in Kén- 
drapada Plates, 255, 270. 
Eda-migra, karika by, quoted, 22, 24. 


awina in Kashmir, 72. 

Farrekh-siyar, Mahammad, early history 
of, 171 ff. 

——, leaves Patna for Allaha- 


bad, 151 گا‎ 
, arrives at the Jumnah, 
194 ff. 
Firóz Shah, coins of, 215, 210, 217. 














Grarbhaovaradévacarman, n, pr. of a 
Brahmin in Madannpādā Plates, 8, 14. 
Ghivisu-d-din Balban, coins of, 217. 
Ghiyisu-d-din Tughlag I. coins of, 218. 
Ghēdapāla, name of a village in Kéndra- 
pada Plates, 255, 270. 
Goes, Benedict de, Jesuit Missionary to 
Akbar'a court, 64. ' 
— accompanies Akbar to Kashmir, 


Grierson, G. A., articles by, on 
Irreģulnr Causal Verbs in the Indo- 
Aryan Vernaenlars, 1 ff. 

, onthe Kāgmīri Vowel Sys- 

tem, 280 ff. 

, on List of Kāgmīrī Verbs, 


ff. 

Grimon, Leo, n Greek Sub-dencon, sent 
by Akbar to Goa with letters for tha ` 
Viceroy and Fathers, GO ff. ; 

Guerreiro, Fernam, S. J | 
sone Missions to Akbar's 


Gusmao, Lonis de, 8; J., RQ 
canit Missions to . 



















Jes 


— 





Hay, John, a Scotch Jesnit, account 
by, of Jesuit Missions to Akbars court, 





Henriquez, Francis, n Persian convert, 
sent to Akbar'a court, 49, 


——, withdraws to Goa, 








54, 
Hindi daurnā, derivation of, and of its 

equivalents in other Vernnculars, 4 ff. 
Hindustani, early ase of the word to 

denote the Vernacular, 58, 72, 96. 
VEN AU Khan, a Birhah Sayyid, 176, 





Ibrahîm Sûrî, coins of, 214, 215. 

Indo-Aryan Vernacolars, formation of 
Cnusal Verbs in, 1 ff 

Irvine, W., article by —, on the later 
Mughals (1707-1803), 136 ff. 


Shih, .37 ff 


 — 


history of his rei 160 fr. 
“Tubin Sif, 138 ۴ xis 


Jarric, re du, S. J., account by —, 
of Joanit Missions to Akbar's Coart, 

" 45ff., BIE. 

Jesuit Missions to Akbnr'a coart, 38 ff. 
— , Second mission, 60 ff. 
, third mission, 64 ff. 
t , their result, 104. 
Jhüdakhnnda, mentioned in Kēndrapādā 

Piates, 256, 271. 


dahindir Shab, eldesb mon of Bahidar 























Kīcnīrī, Vowel system of, 280 ff, 

— List of Verba in, 306 ff. 

Kniló, name of a village in Kéndrapidi 
Plates, 266, 270: | 

Kimārņuvu L, mentioned in Kéndrapada 

" Plates, 238, 259. 

Kümárnava IL, son of Códagagza by 
Kastirikimédini, mentioned iu Kēn- 
drapīdā Plates, 241, 262. 

Kantapadibatta, name of a village in 
Kéndrapáda Plates, 256, 271, 

Kapiluvāstu, site of, 276 ff. ۱ 

Kashmir, Xavier's account of, 72, 

—. coins from, 223 ff. 

Kéqnvasénn, ruled over Ganda, 31. 

r — — lived under the protection 
of a King, 25, 31. 
` Khandagiri, Ananta cave, scalptures in, 


sihi, name ofa village, in Kén- 
lates, 255, 270, 
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Kómati Manku, n. pr. of a Qrésthin, in 
Kéndrapid’ Plates, 256, 271. 
Konarak, Black Pagoda at, erected by 
Narasimha I, 234, 251, 267. 
Kópivisnu, n. pr. of Sándhivigrahika of 
: — — in Madanapada Plates, 
Kusiniri, site of, 279. 


Lakhmaniyi, last Hindu king of Bon: 
gal according to Muhammadan histori- 
ans, 189,18, 27 IT. 

Laksmanss4na, mentioned in Madaus- 
pada Plates, ۳۲ 

, origin of his Ern, 25 ff, 

, reigned from 1170-1108, 








—— — 


27. 

Lalitavistara, passage on different kinds 
of lipi quoted, 125. 

Lal Kamwar, favourite wife of Jahāndār 
Shah, 166 ff. 

Leoton, Edward, 8. J., Missionary to 
Akbar's court, 39, 63. 





Machado, Antony, 8. J., Missionary to 
Akbar’s court, 83, 

Maclagan, Gen. R., and E.D., 
article by —, on the Jeauit Missions 
to Emperor Akbar, 88 ff. 

Madai, n. pr. of a Kaémeyakéra, in 
Kēndrapādā Platea, 256, 271. 

ARN was Governor of Radha, 

Mahūdēva Vēlāli, n. pr. of n támbülika, in 
Kēndrnpādā Plates, 256, 271. 

0*0 Shah of Malwa, coins of, 5 

a 

Malépura, name of n place, in Kēndra- 
pada Plates, 255, 270, 

Mihryān, Persian feast of the Autumnal 
equinox, celebrated at Akbar's court, 


57. j 

Mildenall, John, English ambuesador to 
Akbar's court, 93 ff. 

Mirdtu-l-quds, another name for Dástán- 
i- Masi, q. Ya 

Mirza 'Abdu-r-rnbim, 104 ff. 

Mirsi Hakim, Akbar's brother, origin of 
his revolt, 53, 

Monserrat, Antonio, Jeanit Missionary 
to Akbar's court, 49. 

, instructs Prince 

Murad, 50. 


—— —, leaves Fathpir for 
Agra, 54. 
Maghal Emperors, history of later —, 
from 1707 to 1803, 136 tT. 
— coins of 220 fr. 
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Muhammad Karim, eldest son ۰ 

sh-shin, death of, 165. 

Mohammad Shih of Mēlwā, coins of, 
215 


Muhammad Siri, coins of, 216. 7 

Munim Khān, Bahādur Shah's Vanīr, 
137 ff. i 

Murad, Prince, later Saltin, Akbar's son, 
instructed by Jesuits, 40, 50, 

, meots the third Jesuit Mission 

to Akbar’a court at Cambay, 65. 





Nadi, n. pr. of a tāmrukdra in Kéndra- 


pādī Plates, 265, 271. | 
Nagara, name of various places or coun- 
tries in Indin, 116, j 
Nigara, name of a tribe near Kabul, 
117. 
——, name of certain Brahmins in 
Abmadnarar, Gujarat, 117. 
Nāgarakhanda, of Skandapurdņa, quota- 
tion from, 119. 

Nagari alphabet, origin of, 114 f. 
Nuandīrūtra, quotation from, referring to 
various kinds of lipi, 127. 
Narasimha L, son of Anangabhima IT., 

mentioned in Kéndrapadá Plates, 250, 


267. 
Narasimha TI. of Orissa, Kēndrapādā 
plates of, T. Shih — 
Nasiru-d-din Khusrao , coins of, 
216 [218 


Nisira-d-din Mabmüd Shih, coins of 

Nisira-d-din Qoringh, coins of, 217. 

Nusrat Shah (Dehli), coins of, 217. 

Nauja or Noja, name of Sēna King of 
Bengal according to Mubamm 
histerinns, 31 ff. | 

Nigliva Edict of Asoka, its benring on 
the identification of lost site of Kapi- 
lnvāstu, 275 ff. 


Nīmrūz, coins from, 226 ff. 


Nori, n. pr. of Qrésthin, in Kēndrapādā 
Plates, 256, 271. 


P ādrē Farmálün, Persian name of 
Jesuit Missionary to Akbar's court, 42, 
Pādrē Radalf, Persiun for Rodolf Aqua- 


viva, 42. | AM 
Puhipi, name of Prince Morad, 50. 





Parücaradévacarman, n, pr. of 4 Brah- 
pena in — Plates, 8, 14. 
Paundrav na, name ofa bhukti 
Perreira, Julian, s priest, summoned by 
court, 47 T. — | 
nic, interpreter to Akbar'a 


Wb ج‎ 


Peruschi, John Baptist, 8. J., account 
by, of Jesuit Mission to Akbar's court, 
43 ff. 


Phaigugrümn, namo of a village in Ma- 
danapādā Plates, 7, 12. 

Pimenta, Father, Provincial at Goa, his 
reporta, 79, 81. 

Pinheiro, Father, Jesuit Missionary to 
Akbar'a court, 64. 


Plague, in Agra (1597), 71. 

Prajñapanasgtra (4th Upanga of Jninns), 
quotation from, on 18 sorts of līvi, 
126. 

Prükrtacandriké, quotation from, on dif- 
ferent Prūkrit languages, 116. 

Porii, n, pr. of a Qrésthin, in Kēndra- 
padi Plates, 256, 271. 

Purusdttamapara, namo of a place, in 
Kéndrapida Pintes, 256, 271, 


Quii مت‎ Viceroy. of Lahore, bin 
cruelties against Christians, 98 ff, 


Roatita-sh-shin, third son of Bahidnr 
Shah, 137 ff. | 
—— defeat and death of, 

158 ff. 


Righava, son of Cidaganga by Indira, 
—— in Kéndrapada Plates, 243, 


Rijarija L, mentioned in Kēndrapādā 
Pintes, 239, 259, 
Rijarija IL, son of Cédaganga by 03 
Candralékhi, mentioned in Kéndra- 

pada, Plates, 245, 264, 
Rijarsja 11]., son of Annpgabhima I., 
— in Kénudrapadi Plates, 247, 
Raziah Bëgam, coin of, 218. 
muni, name of a place, in Kēndrapīdā 
— z wid WA 
r8, MS. ہہ‎ articles rn on " 
supplement to Thomas's Chronic ot , 
e Pathin Kings Delhi, On VĒ 1 
218 ff. — aa c 
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Sadūsēna, Bengal king, mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians, 31, 
Sahneanporn, name of a place, in Kéndra- 
pada Platea, 255, 270. 
4 Sa'id Khan, 104 ff. 
E Salim, Prince, 50 ff. 
; his attitude towards Jesnita, 66 ff. 
Samavāyasūtra, (4th Anga of Jainas), quo- 
tation from, on 18 kinda of livi, 126. 
Sayyids of Barhah, acconnt of, 174 ff. 
y! — of Bengal, chronology of, 
„not Vaidyas by caste, but Kiya- 








sthas or Ksatriyas of the Lunar Race, ٭‎ 


36 ff. 
Bhaikhj!, name of Prince Salim, 50. 
— Wa Altamsh, coins of, 217, 
18. 
Shér Shah Sûrî, coins of, 214. 
Sonta, Francisco de, &ccount by, of Je- 
suit Missions to Akbar's court, 46. 
Sunšila, name of a village in Kéndra- 
pada Plates, 255, 270. 
Surathótsava, quoted, 133, 
Sürya, represented among the sculptures 
in the Ananta Cave (Orissa), in Gaya, 
- and in Gindhara, 274. 
Svanga, name of a vijaya, in Kēndrapūdā 
Plates, 255, 270. 


"Talangagrāms, name of a village, in 
Kéndrapidi Plates, 255, 270. 

Tavares, Peter, Portuguese subordinate 
in Akbar's time, 47. 


Tagbril Khán, hia wars with Jajnagar, 
233 ff. 





cadi, name of a village, in Kéndra- 
pada Plates, 256, 271. 

Ufcókütrthi, name of village, in Madana- 
pīdā Plates, 7, 13. 






a 

ai Vajrahasta, mentioned in Kēndrapādā 
b Vanamālidēvagarman, n. pr. of a Brah- 
pt ٦ 

۶ ^ 38 
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Vasu, Nagéndranatha, articles by, 
on & Copper-plate graut of Vigvarū- 
pasenadéva, 6 ff. 














— — . on the 
chronology of the Séna Kinga of Ban- 
gal, 168. 

— _ À" on the 











origin of the Nigaras and the Nigari 
alphabet, 114 f. 














, on a 
Copper-plate Inscription of Narasimha- 
dēvu II. of Orissa, 224 ff. 

Vechiete, Florentina Joño Battista, 95 ff. 

Véd padi, name of a village, in Kéndra- 
pada Plates, 255, 270. 

Védapara, name of a place, in Kēndra- 
pada Plates, 256, 271. 

Vega, Christopher di, Jesuit Missionary 
to Akbara court, 63. 

Vibhūtipadā, name of a place, in Kéndra- 
pada Plates, 255, 270. 

Vigvarüpadévagarman, n. pr. of a Brah- 
min, in Madanapada Platea, 8, 14. 

Vicvarüpasénadéva, king of Bengal, 
Copper-plate of, from Madanapādā, 
6 ft. 











„ ruled in Eastern 
Bengal, 31. 

Vijayasēnu, mentioned in Madanapada 
Pintes, 7 ff. 

Virakatthi, name of a village, in Mada- 
napādā Plates, 7, 13. 

Virgin Mary, picture of, presented to 
Akbar, 50, 

Vikramapura, name of a place, in Mada- 
napáda Plates, 7, 13. 


Waddell, L. A., article br, on a 
Tibetan Guide-book to the lost sites 
of Buddha's birth and death, 276 ff. 


Jerome, S. J, sent to Akbars‏ چیہ کر 
court, 39, 64. }‏ 
accompanies‏ 


ET‏ سے 
Akbar to Kashmir, in 1597, 71.‏ 

author of Aina-i-‏ ,= ہے 

Hagg:numā, nnd other Christian tracta 

in Persian, 111 ff. 

















Disiün-i- Masih, g. v. 





, compiles the 


Zii-1-fgār Khīn, 139 ff. 
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adheré to it in their contributions, 





Under orders of the Conncil the following system of transli- 
‘eration will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society. 
Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 


30597 
eels 


A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 


t i, 


Tî û, 
a kl, 
w ch, 
g th, 
w th, 
w ph, 


X n 
q s, 


@ at, 


ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 


Ti, Wr, NA w) Fe uve, 
was; em” Tā 

38 7, € gh, wp 

57 wi jh, ai 

w d, € dh, Ta 

= d, Y dh, au 

qh, u bh, Wo» 

a l, W ov, (4 [) 

98, € A. 


In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 


In Modern Vernaculars only; % may be represented by r, aud x 


Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus Fî sfq +9 "pi. 
Visarga is represented by A, Jihvdmiliya by h, and Vpadhmānīja by A. 
Anusvára is represented by +, thus xui samarga, and anunüsika by the 


_ sign ~ over the letter nasalized, thus Û 4, @1 3, and so on. 
. accent is represented by the sign ‘and the svarita by ^. 


The wiētta 
Thus, 810: 


janitá, wid, T kanya. The anudátta accent may be‏ .غرم 
vēpresented by ` Thus, 8 wawa tē dvardhanta.‏ 
E‏ 
B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS*IN ,‏ 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI‏ 
(The system ts not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as tn Arabic-‏ 


Ga, WIA, Tr, 
۳ "WI o, 
> WR, 
"ac, 
= |, 
" i 
q p, 
W y, 
YW ç, 
by rh. 
speuking countries) :— 
Vowels. 
= + 
| A 
í à 
8031 
cl | 
£9 
P" Tu 
Ji a 
”> 60 





_ Consonants. 


6) t 


b 
P 
t 


0 
t. m 


Sounds only found in 
Hindūstānī. 
bh 
ph 
th 


4 $ ^ G: t, + 
= 





Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hindiistani, 
ای‎ 81 C h 
او‎ an خ‎ kh 
od ts dh 
3 d 
ti dh 
š z 
J T j ۴ 
$5 rh 
J s 
5 xh 
ep 8 
us sh 
(^ F 
ce 1 
L t 
5 g 
t 7 
e gh 
اک‎ 
ó q 
5 k 4 kh 
ک‎ g گھ‎ gh 
HR 
« m 
w n 
s J when representing annndsika in Dera 


Nagari, by ~ on the preceding vowel 
(or rarely v) 


G اچ‎ 
= ویو‎ WA 


Hamzah Í (where necessary ) * 


The J of the article ال‎ in Arabie words should be assimilated 
before the solar letters ; and the vowel w which often precedes the article 
and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to the word to which it 
belongs. Thus—#,o)) JU Iqbalu-d-daulah, 

Tanwin may be rendered by p-e. g., itfijāgan. Alif-i magsirah should 
be rendered by 4. 

Final s need not be written in Persian and Hiudūstānī words, 
but should be written in Arabic words. 
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On Irregular Causal Verbs in the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars.— By 
G. A. Grierson, C.LE., PH.D. 
(Read March, 1896]. 
In the Modern Vernaculars of Western and Central India, certain 
causal verbs insert ad, an r, an L or an n, before or after the causal 
suffix. As an example I may quote the Hindi causal verb di-l-ānā, 


. “to canse to give,’ derived from dénd, “to give.’ 


The following is a brief summary of the distribution of these, 30- 
called, irregular forms. 


NORTH-WESTERN FAMILY. 


Sindhi. In verbs ending in i, v or ih, and certain others, e.g., 
„/ sikh * to learn,’ r is inserted after the causal ā, E.g., 4/ ddi, ' give,’ 
causal, J/ ddiā-r; „/ sikh, ‘learn,’ causal 4/ sikhā-r. If a root ends in 
a, r is inserted before the causal á. 

Kügmiri, Many verbs insert an before the causal dv; e.g. „/ pak- 
an-āv from ,/ pak, ‘go.’ Monosyllabic roots in k, m, | and s, insert r 
before the causal dv, thus „/bal-r-āv, ‘heal,’ from 4/bal, * be convalescent.’ 

Western Panyabi. Several verbs insert an ¿ before the causal dv 


e.g. y” sikh-l-üv, ‘teach, / pi-l-ñe, ‘cause to drink, from 4/ pī, 


‘drink.’ Sometimes the Z is inserted in the middle of the root as an 


infix, 0.J. from 4/ samh ‘sleep,’ caus. y” samidh, from 4/ bah, ‘ sit," 
caus, 4/ balháo, — : 





Ši 1. 1 





4 


tiks: ET 


„ MP 





m: s. dā کن‎ od mA uy طم‎ 


re 
— 
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CENTRAL FAMILY. 


West CENTRAL GROUP. 


Eastern Panjabi. Here in many verbs the causal suffix du is changed 
to lāu or ûl. E.g, „/ sikkh, causal, 4/ sikkhā-l or y” sikkh-l-āu (also 
spelt sikkh-ā-! sikkh-l-du). 

Gujarati. When the root contains any vowel except a or à, the 
causal suffix becomes @-d;e. g., a” bés, ‘set,’ causal, bes-d-d. Tf such a 
root ends with a vowel or À, the causal suffix is vā-d, e. g., / lē, “take,” 
causal, le-rd-d. 

Rūjputānī, Certain monosyllabic roots, ending in a vowel take 
r-üv as the causal suffix; e. g., 4/ dē, * give,’ causal ,/ di-r-dv. 

Hindi. Monosyllabic roots ending in a vowel change the causal suffix 
to la; e. g, / dé, causal ,/ di-l-d. So also ,/ sikh, causal ,/ sikh-Lā 
or 4/ sikh-d-l (dial.) (Old Braj ,/ sikh-d-r). 

These irregular forms do not occur in the Northern Group, nor in 
the Eastern Family (including Marathi). 


The origin of these forms has hitherto been considered obscure. 
Beames (Cp. Gr., ii, 81) says that they start ‘I know not whence, but 
probably from a method in use in early Aryan speech, which has only 
been preserved by the classical language in a few instances.’ He then 
suggests that it is not impossible, and indeed it is highly probable, 
that the forms are connected by an interchange between the two semi- 
vowels Land v. Hoernle (Gd. Gr., 320) says, ‘the origin of these 
strange forms is very obscure.’ He rejects Beames’ hypothesis, but 


gives none of his own, beyond pointing ont that certain Prakrit causals | 


insert'the letter d. 

Before proceeding to suggest an explanation, I must add another 
parallel form which has not been noticed by writers in thia ¢ connexion. 
In the Marwari dialect of Raj putānī, certain verbs insert an r before 
ij, the saflix which forms the passive. Thus the passive of lêng ‘to 
take ' is li-r-ijnd, and of dēņū * to givo' di-r-ijnà. 


In Sanskrit, many verbs add consonants ( usually nasals) to their | 
| roots. to form the present stem. This, indeed, is not peculiar to i n 
Širase: bat occurs ee all Aryan languages. an Sanskrit, 1 f 


rve a E | ' basis of امو اس‎ of the vi 
m A خر مج‎ the hes Tum M 


aoe Ie rx 


"V, ww 
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(Cl. I), ‘he bargains, mr-na-ti (Cl. VI), ‘he kills"! Frequently this 
nasal suffix gives a causal meaning; e.g, from پ‎ mr “die, we have 
marati (Vedic), ‘he dies,’ but mr-na-ti or mr-nà-!i, * he kills.’ . 
Sometimes the suffix takes the form ana. ‘hus from the root krp, 
* have pity,’ we have for causal, krp-nya-ti or krp-üp-aga-ti, ‘he is weak,’ 
and krp-ana-t@, ‘he is a suppliant. Again 4/ is, is-a-té, * he escapes,’ 
ts-ya-ti or is-n@-ti ‘he impels,’ is-ana-ya-té, ‘he excites.’ So also, we 
have another group of verbs which take anya. E.g, krp-anya-ti, ‘he 
$ is a suppliant;' 1s-anya-ti, ‘he excites;' lur-a-ti or tur-anya-ti, ‘he 
hastens ;’ bhur-a-ti or bhur-anya-ti, ‘he is active;' di-dhēs-ti, ‘he 
sounds, dhis-anya-t (pres. part.) ‘desirous to praise;’ rés-a-ti or rig- 
anya-tt, ‘he injures,’ ruv-a-ti (Ved.) or ruv-anya-ti ` he utters a harsh 
noise ;" Away-a-ti or huv-anya-ti, ‘he cries out, Most of these (espe- 
cially those with ana and anya) are recognized by native grammarians 
as denominative verbs. But, as Bragmann (l c.) says, all these 
nasalised verbs are denoininatives ; kri-ná-U, s$u-nO-li and yu-na-k-ti, 
are as much denominatives as vé-na-f¢ (from vé-na, * anxious") or 
krp-aņa-tē (from krpzama, pitiable). "That is to say, in Sanskrit, verbal 
roots can take as suffixes (especially in the case of Denominatives and 
Causals) certain suffixes which are generally used to form nouns, before 
adding the personal terminations. The suffixes hitherto examined in 
regard to this, are na, nū, ana, anya and nu. These are all well-known 
nominal suffixes. 

If these nominal snffixes are added in Sanskrit, it need not surprise 
us to find others similarly used in the old Vulgar Aryan speech of which 
we have survivals in the Prakrits. For instance, there is the Prakrit 
pleonastic suffix alu, alla, illa or ulla (H.-c., ii, 164, 165, 166, 173; 
iv, 429, 430). This can be added to a noun without changing its sense, 
and, by parity of reason, can also be added to a verbal root. Two 
instances of the use of this suffix attached to verbs occur in Sanskrit. 
The / pa ‘protect,’ has two forms of conjugation, viz, pāē-ft and 
pa-l-aya-ti, ‘he protects.’ The latter form is said, by European writers, 
to be a denominative derived from pāla, ‘a protector;' but that, if 
the truth, is only half the truth. It is just as much a denominative 
as té-na-fi, and no more, So also the / lī or lā,* ‘to adhere, has for 
its causal ,/ lā-p-ayā-ti, li-n-aya-ti or lā-l-aya-ti. Here there is no ques- 

tion of the verb being denominative. It is a pure causal formation. 
ti Other pleonastic suffixes added in Prakrit to nouns are da (H.-c,, 
dw 429, 430), and ka (H.-c,, ii, 164; iv, 429, 430). There is no reason 


1 Brugmann, Gruudriša, ii, 972, 073, 979, 986, 1089. ‘These references are made 
ce for all, and will not be repeated. ' 

| 6 from Benfey's Grammar, Second Edition, p. 41. Tho Siddh. Kaumudi, 

Pa, 73, , gives of lā. CE i6 Jenae 


á 
b , i+ 


7 
A i 
- ر‎ 
— ^ I 
1 í ya 2 â . 4 e Yo 
° ' ۱ a ja ۹ " * 
, ' ۱ ۲ š i ku H = 
; > à e s. ۱ A - -y ka 
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why these should not be added to verbal roots, as we have seen to be 
the case with na and la.! | 
> A remarkable instance of this has survived in the Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars. There is an Aryan root der, ‘run,’ which appears in 
Sanskrit as drā-ti, ‘he runs” To this root, pleonastie suffixes have 
been added even in Sanskrit times, so that we also find the forms 
dr-ava-ti and dr-ama-ti,' he runs, and even with more than one 
suffix dr-ava-s-ya-ti, ‘he attends upon a person.’ This root appears 
under the following forms in the modern Indian languages :— 

Kacmiri, dori, “he will run.’ 

Western Pafijabi, drukē, * he runs.’ 

Sindhi, dûrê or dēkē. —— 
. Panjabi, danye. 

Gujarati, dade. 

Rājputānī, dide. 

Hindi, dauy2, dhanurē, 

Central Pahari, not noted. 

Naipali, dugurē. 

Baiswari, dūrē, 

Bihārī, dauga, dhaugē, dhaurē. 

Marathi, dauda. 

Bengali, daurē. 

Assamese, not noted. 

Oriya, daure 

Here we have the following groups :— 
(1) druk, dak, daug, dhang? 
(2) dar, dor, daur, dad, dhħaur,? daud, 
(3) dugur. 

The first, or k, group shows that the root has taken the suffix ka, 
and drukē, &c., must be referred back to a low Sanskrit * dr-ava-ka-ti. 


L It must not be supposed that tho » and 1 forms are tho only cases of Sanskrit 
roots with nominal suffixes. | 

As Brugmann (ii. 1020 and ff.) shows, thore are many parallel instancēs. E. g., 

A bhūs (bhā-na:ti) ‘ahine’ is really a denominativo, based on the V bhá (bhā:ti), 
with the nominal suffix sa. So also many other roots in s. Again stems in ech 
(©. g., gacchati, ‘he goes’) are old denominatives, with the nominal termination ska 

> + (prakritized to cch) added. Thus gacchati is for ga-ska-ti, Again many roota in ¢ 
M are denominatives formed from nouns in ta. Thus from 4/ ci (ci-nd-ti, * he aeta in 
LA order,’ aluo a denominative form), we have the past participle ci-ta, and also the 
c root cirt (cē-ta-ti, ‘he understands); so also from 4/ yam, wo have tho prosent 


45 ya-echa-ti (i. o., ya-nka-ti), or (Vedic) yam-a-ti, ‘he supports,’ the past participle — 


| ya-ta, and the denominative verb ya-t (ya-ta-té. * he connects"), _ 
I. 1 Tho ah in 


. qim 





۱ + h 
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H.-c., iv, 398, especially authorises the retention of the r in druk in the 
Western Paūjāb, where Apabhrama was spoken; and in iv, 396 allows 


۴ i the k to be retained, or changed to اہو‎ instead of the elision which we 
t should expect in Prakrit. 
+ í The second or d group, shows that the root took the suffix da, so that 


daurē, &c., must be referred to a low Sanskrit * dr-ava-da-ti. Finally, 
« the Naipali form dugur, is an instance of both suffixes, which ( H.-c., iv, 
430) may be used together in the same word. Deguré, represents a low 


ka Sanskrit form ® dr-ava-ku-da-ti. 

- ya Other instances of these pleonastic suffixes occur in Prakrit, in 
E forming causals. Thus we have? bhaméddéi (beside the regular bhamd- 
I vēi) causal of / bhram ‘roam’ (H.-c., iti, 151; iv, 30, 161), tamādat, 


“he causes to roam ' (H.-c., iv, 30), dhamsddai, * he looses ' ( H.-c., iv, 91). 

We also find them in the case of other modern vernacular verbs, as 

Á - well as y” daur, though the lessons obtained from them are not so complete. 

۱ Thus modern ,/ thahal or thahar, ‘wait’ (Skr. „/sthā), / langar, 
‘limp’ (Skr. / lang), /jhapat ‘spring upon’ (Skr. / jhamp), and 

many others in which a pleonastic Z, r, d, or even f has been added 

٠ (Cf. Hoernle, Gd. Gr., 178). 

f The above remarks make the origin of these irregular causal suffixes, 
and also of the irregular Rajputani (Marwari) Passive in 7-ij, clear. 
These suffixes are specially common in Sanskrit in the case of Denomi- 

“native verbs, and, the close connexion between Causals, Denominatives, 

` and Passives need not be insisted upon. The pleonastie character of 

the suffixes is shown by their use in the L. A. V's, They are most com- 
monly added to monosyllabic roots ending in a vowel, i.e, the roots 
which are weakest in form, and require the strengthening given of a 
consonant. In other cases, their use is almost optional. E.g., H. has 
a sikh-ā as well as „/sikh-Lā, 4/ dikh-ā, ‘cause to see, as well as 
dikh-Lā, and so on. Finally their apparently capricious use, sometimes 
preceding, and sometimes following the true causal suffix, is strongly 
characteristic of their pleonastic character. 

As regards the derivation of each of these modern suffixes, L con- 
nect the 1 with the Pr. ila. The Kagmiri ana, may be the Skr. anya 
(used for forming denominatives), or it may be derived from the Pr. 
lla. The d and r forms, are naturally to be referred to the Pr. da, from 

` which, moreover, it is possible that the 1 forms are also derived. 





_1 Cf. Skr. dag (da-ga-ti), gamanê, 
4 Also quoted by Hoernle, Gd, Gr, 321. 
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On a Copperplate-grant of Viva-rūpa, one of the Sēna Kings 
of Bengol.—By NAGĒNDRANĀTHA VASU. 


( With Plates I and II.) 


[Read December, 1895.) 


In the village Madanapada, Post Office Pinjāri, Parganah Kotāli- 
pada of the Faridpur district, a peasant whilst digging his field found a 
copper-plate and made it over to the land-holder, who kept it in his 
house. This plate was made over to me by Pandita Laksmicandra- 
samkhyatirtha, in 1892, and I noticed the contents of this inscription and 
published a facsmile of the whole plate in the Vipvakdsa.' But this is 
the first time that I publish the whole text. 

The plate measures 123 inches in length, and 10 inches in breadth, 
with a thickness of jth ofan inch. It has a curvature at the top, 
bearing a ten-handed image of Sadigiva, similar to that in the grant * 
first brought to notice in the Society's Journal by J. Prinsep in 1838 
(Vol. VII, Part. I, p. 42).* ü 

The size of the letters is about 4”. The characters may be des- 
cribed as Bengali of the 12th or 13th century A.D., and they resemble 
closely the characters of the Déopida Inscription of Vijaya-séna, 
The only letters deserving of notice are @, k, t, dh, n, bh, r, s, and 7 
which have a much more modern look than those of the Dēopādā 
inscription, 

It contains 60 lines on both sides. The language of the grant is 
Sanskrit. Except the opening words Om namū ndrayandya, the inscrip- 
tion is in verse as far as line 31. From there to the end, the formal 
part of it is in Prose, with the introduction of some of the una NE 
001 and imprecatory verses in lines 54 to 59, 

As regards orthography, the only points calling for remark, are, 
ajah bis throughout deooted by the sign for v. merkis sc ed 
air e q i. سز دو‎ mb is y the 
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superscript sign, is written on the line in the conjuncts rgg, rnn, rnn, 
TPP, Tur, rmm, e.g., in durggam line 23, vargga, line 27, nirnnikta, line 8, 
rnniyamita, line 9; and that the sign of the avagraha is employed thrice, 
to indicate the elision of the vowel a, e.g., vandé 'ravinda, line 1. 

The inscription opens with an invocation of the God Narayana, of 
the Sun, and of the Moon. It then relates that :— 

From this famous lineage (of the Moon) sprung Sudhbā-kiraņa- 
Cokhara (the moon-crested Civa), in the shape of Vijaya-séna, the 
touch of the nails of whose feet made kings cheerful (L. 8). From him waa 
born a very powerful king named Ballāla-sēna. In battlefields, torrents 
of blood used to flow from the bodies of his enemies (L. 11). From him 
sprang a son named Laksmaņa-sēna, who possessed extraordinary 
prowess, and whose charities obtained renown like those of the 
Kalpa-druma (L. 13). During his reign sacrificial posts were erected to 
celebrate victories achieved by the king on the coasts of the southern 
sea, where exist the images of Musaladhara (Balarama) and (Gadāpaņi 
(Jagannatha), also in Vigvēcrara-ksētra (Benares), at the confluence of the 
Asi, the Varanā, and the Ganga, and also atthe Trivēnī (near Allahabad), 
where the lotus-born (Brahma) performed the sacrificial ceremony ( L. 19). 
His wife Citala-dévi (F) earned the tri-varga, t.e., virtue, wealth, and all 
objects of desire (L. 21). As Cakti-dhara (Kārtikēyy) was born from 
Caci-cékhara (Civa) and Girijā (Durga), so was born from the king, and 
his queen, the crest-jewel of the rival kings, Vigvarūpu-sēna-dēva 
(D. 22). i 

The inscription then records :— 

In the victorious camp pitched at the village of Phalgu (L. 31), 
Gaudécvara Vigvarüpa-senn-déva, the most devout worshipper of 
Mahēgvara, the Lord of the Acva-pati, Gaja-pati and Nara-pati, meditat- 
ed on the feet of the illustrious Laksmana-sina-d@va (L. 35), in the 
presence of all the Rājās, Rajanyas (L. 38), queens, and all the officers 


of the Court (L. 40), declares that in Vanga, included in the kingdom 


of Paundra-vardhana, within the limits of Vikrama-pura (L. 42), bounded 
on the east by the village-boundary of Athapaga, on the south by the 
village of Varayipada (L. 43), on the west by the village of Uücakatthi, 
(L. 44), and on the north by the village-boundary of Virakatthi, and 
situated in the village of Pinjakasthi ( L. 43), certain lands are presented 
by this copper-plate grant, with the hope of the future reward known as 
Bhūmi-dāna mentioned in the Ģīva-purāņa, to the Gruti-pathaka (reader 
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a great-grandson of Parāgara-dēva-garman, grandson of Garbhēgvara=- 
déva-garman and son of Vanamd@li-déva-carman, in a proper manner and 
in accordance with the rules in force, stamped with the mark of 
Sadāciva in the month of Bhādra of the 14th year ( L. 38-51), effected 
by the illustrious Kēpivigņu, the chief officer for peace and war in 
Gauda. (Engraved) on the Ist Acvina of the year 14 (L. 60). 

Of the places mentioned in this inscription *Pinjakāsthi, the village 
granted by it, is evidently identical with Pinjari, a postal village in 
the Parganah Kētālipāda, near the village of Madanapida, where 
the grant was found. 

The other important point for notice, is the distinctive titles of the 
four Séna kings mentioned in this inscription, and which have, I think, 
hitherto escaped the attention of the antiquarians; thus :—Mahárája 
Vijaya-sēna-dēva was styled as Vrgabha-gnņkara-gaudēcvara, his son 
Maharaja Ballāla-sēna-dēva as  Nibeagka-cagkara-gaudecvara, his 
son Mahūrāja Laksmana-séna-deva as Madana-Cankara-gaudé¢vara 
(L. 35), and his son Maharaja Vievarüpa-séna-déva as Vrsabhanka- 
carjkara-gaudécvara. 

The contents of the grant published by Prinsep as that of 
Kécava-séna, agree closely with those of the grant under review, with 
a slight exception. The place where the name of the pseudo Kécava- 
sūna occurs in the grant, is in such a state as to show that, originally there 
was some other name, in the place of which, that of Kēcava-sēna had been 
put in. This circumstance led Prinsep to believe that at the time of the 
copper-plate being engraved, Kégava-sina’s elder brother Mūdhava-sēna 


suddenly expired, hence his name was erased for that of his brothers. 


But in the face of the copper-plate grant under review, Priusep's 


inference can scarcely hold good. The reading, moreover, of Prinsep 


is not correct. The 10th verse of his published reading gives :— 
TAI KAHANAN kai | 
OE —— APRN :وج‎ ١ 


(J. A. S. B., Vol. VIL, Pt. L, p. 44). 






The correct reading of it according to the facsimile published Rt | 


him, of the original grant of the 3rd year, and: as shewn in Sem A 
discovered grant of the 14th yenr es — is as follows :— 


“À, 
4 : dnd K - x x < 
. LKF 1 “ 
sai جج‎ EVA 
| ii 1 À [ 
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9th of the copper-plate grant under review the name Viçvarüpa is 
perfectly legible and in large characters, but in other places in the 
former as well as in similar places in the latter (line 22 and 38) the 
name appears in small characters. Prinsep’s fac-simile not having 
been in clear print, the above name in small characters does not appear 
very legible, whereas these small characters in the lines noted in the 
present copper-plate give the name most clearly. Whut Prinsep calls 
marks of erasures, are not so, I think, because where they appeared to 
him to be such, in the very same places occur the small characters, 
I regard these in both the grants as Royal sign-manuals. 


E | SIE AAT 11۲1115 di 
-٭7 7ہ 03ےے‎ 
311۲337311131827 i 
| "arafamafa- 
Li 2 i eT eer er za- 
:7ج3‎ wazaa | [1] 
0706۲2۹۲1 aga fasnfaga taag 
qa agaataa- 


+ 3) YA Hat quate TA: | 


۲٥۰ feaufaat: wea‏ 6جچ٭دوا ج۔ 
AHS C‏ 77۲ج Toa‏ 

YA CA TAN | [2] 
veu ۴2۰۴11١٥1: <atacomat- 
Hamani saat f | 
XMAN- 

Is, D. 117۹9711 gaga 

` MARANA >2)" a [3] 

HATA (×۹ HE aa da: 

ip +6. ud 
uurfaxaupen] ۱17ب 8ئ65‎ | 
لیت پینین یں‎ NII 


auena asas Az- 
J. L 2 


it” +3 
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10. 
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c wA 
65711137686 savas Afi 
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Ea SET. 6ج٣‎ atfagrutau: | [10] 
e x TAS va mtasha: × RIR YHE Ta guum 
a ajute wa 337 
Le (18. famafa aa ۲6٭٭ہ:‎ a [11] 
- معووویق 3ع‎ melat- 
L. 19. magany anfa | 
MENTER Tur: ۹۹۱6 
> LIE darat: aye 9ھ‎ 17 
L. 20. RATT HTT ١ [12] 
at kwata ufaemuifanceaawur water farsT- 
xz ur afa weqafcafad area | 
L. 21. «eitisfu maafa faced دج جو‎ AET- 
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| 63-8. 61-311۹72۱ [14] 
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ad fara 36 afaa <= YA xd 
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Chronology of the Sēna Kings of Bengal.— By NAGENDRA-NATHA Vasu. 
(Read January, 1896), 


The history of the Séna kings occupies an important and prominent 
position in that of Bengal, Considerable research has, from time to 
time, been made by Hindu and foreign scholars to discover materials 
from which to construct a genuine history of this dynasty, and though 
much light bas been thrown on the subject by the discovery and 
decipherment of inscriptions much yet remains to be done. 

My new materials are a hitherto unpublished inscription, which I 
have discovered at Madanapāda in Faridpur, some old works on brah- 
manie genealogy of considerable historical value, and some. ancient 
manuscripts. These materials will serve to correct the chronology and 
dynastie links of these rulers ns set forth by previous inquirers; a 
summary of which, for easy reference, is here given, 

A. James Prinsep stands first in this field of inquiry. He 
gives, as the result of his researches, the following list of Séna kings 
in chronological order :— 


ALD. | 
1063. Vijaya-stna (Sukha-sēna). 
1066. Ballāla-sēna. 
1116. Laksmaņā-sēna. i 
1123. Mādhava-sēna. 
à Kēgava-sēna. | 
1. Sadā-sēna or Sura-sēna. 
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following succession of kings in Eastern and littoral Bengal with in- 
p^ itial years of their reigns. ! 
Ü In Eastern and littoral Bengal :— 
AN ` MU. 
986. I. Vira-sëna. 
- 1006. II. Sāmanta-sēna, 
3 | 1026. II. Hémanta-séna. 
. In the whole of Bengal :— 
' 1046. IV. Vijaya alias Sukha-sēna, 
1056. V. Ballila-sena. 
E 1106. VI. Laksmana-séna. 
P 1136. VII. Madhava-sé@na. 
| 1138. VIII. Kécava-séna. 
1 1142. LX. Agēka-sēna- 
In Vikramapur. 
Ballāla-sēna. 
„Su-sēnā. 
Sura-sēnā, de. 


C. Sir Alexander Cunningham on the authority of the inscrip- 
tions of Deopādā, Tarpaņadīghi, Bakargaij aud of the Ain-i-Akbari 
gives a fresh list. * 

A.D. Ë 

650. Vira-sëna, from whom descended 

| 975. Sāmanta-sēna. 
P 1000. Hémanta-s6na. 
| 1025. Vijaya-sena or Sukha-séna. 
1050. Ballāla-sēna. 
1076. Lakgmaņa-gēna. 
1106. Mādhava-sēna. 
1108. Kūgava-sēna, 
1118. Lākgmaņēya (reigned 80 years.—Tabagūt-i-Nāsirī). 
1198. Conquest of Bengal by Bakhtiar Kbilji.* 
: Sir Alexander makes also the following remarks with reference to 
` certain princes of this dynasty : :— 
“Now just as we have seen in the case of Gē-pāla, the progenitor of 
š: the Pus Rājās, who is also called by the synonymous names of — 
See J. A. S. Ba Vol. XXXIV. pt. I, p. 128, XLVII. pt. I, p. 396; and 
| — Vol. IL. p. 262. 
a — Sur, XV. p. 158, Ina note on the subject he writes: ‘As A.D. 

PEAR the expiry of Laksmana's reign, his death must have 
| " 1106." . 
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and Loka-pála, so I believe that Vira-séna may have been also known as 
Sura-séna. This prince I would identify with king Sura-séna, who married 
the princess Bhūga-dēvī, the sister of Arhgu-varmā Raja of Nēpāla, who was 
the contemporary of Hiuen Tsiang, and of whom Pandit Bhagawān-lāl 
Indraji has published inscriptions, duted in A.D. 645 and 651. In No. 14 
Of these Nēpāl records, the son of Sura and Bhēga-dēvī is named Bhūga- ۹ 
varmā, while in another record (No. 15) he is said to be the son of the great 
Aditya-séna, the illustrious Lord of Magadha. Hence it seems probable that 
the later Sēna Rājās of Bengal were the direct descendants of Āditya-sēna- 
dēva, the great king of Magadha.’ | 

Dr. Rajéndralila Mitra again comes out with the observation 
that * Vira-Séna' mentioned in the inscription of Vijaya-séna, the 
founder of the Sēna Dynasty, was no other than Ādigūra, who brought 
five Brahmanas and five Kayasthas from Kananj.' ! 


D. Dr. Hoernle, in bis Review of the Sana Kings of Bengal, 
ERYS :— 

‘It was Vijaya-séna, who, after defeating the king of the Pala 
Dynasty of Gauda, became the first king of Bengal, and his predeces- 
sors, Simanta and Hémanta, were rulers of some territories in Paundra- 
vardhana, at a time when Nārāyaņa-pāla reigned in Bengal, between tho ۱ 
years A.D. 1006 and 1026. | 1 

He says further that * Vijaya-sēnn's other name was Adicüra' * and 
adds :— 

‘It was probably the successor of the latter (Nārāyaya-pāla), who was 
supplanted inthe Bengal kingdom by Vijaya-sēna (or Sukha-séna), the first 
Bengal king (though the fourth in descent) of the Séna family, whose date is 
about A.D. 1080," 

. K. Ina Bengali work, * the author Babu Mahimā-candra Mazüm- 
dir gives his view of the subject thus: ‘The Ain-i-Akbari gives the 
commencement of the reign of Ballāla-sēna in 1066 A.D., and Mr. 
Prinsep accepts this; but in respect of the ancient rulers of Gauda, the 
Ain cannot be relied upon as an authority. The writer ( presumably 
Dr. Rājēndralāla Mitra) of au article in the Rahasya Sandarbha, believ- 
ing the year of this event to be Caka 1019, supports bis statement by a 
citation from the Samaya-praidca, which, however, as a matter of fact 

indicates the year as Çaka 1091... .. Assuming A.D. 1066 asthe ^a 

تے 
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correct year of Ballāla-sēna's accession to the throne and A.D. 1203 as 
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period which the writer of the above article considers too long for the 
reign of only two successive kings; he therefore makes Laksmana-sena 
as the great grandson of Ballāla-sēna, the same who was defeated by 
Bakhtiir Khilji. He further adds :— Let us suppose that Ballāla wrote 
the Dána-sügara in Çaka 1091 (A.D. 1169), and died two or three 
years later, when Laksmana, an elderly person, ascended the throne 
which he lost after a reign of 25 or 30 years in J203 A.D. This 
according to Minhaju-d-din happened on the king's attaining his 80th 
year. lf it be true it indicates no doubt old age; but there ia no 
certainty about it... .. The two copper-plate grants by Laksmana- 
séna—one to ĪĢvara-candra-dēva-garmā and the other to Krsna-dhara- 
déva-carmmi—bear respectively the dates 3rd Bhadra, year 7, and 
10th Māgha, year 2. These years are believed to be those of the 
Lakgmaņa era, An era may commence from the date of the birth 
of a prince, from that of his appointment as an heir-apparent, from 
that of the actual commencement of his reign, or from that of any im- 
portant event. The Lakemana era, it is evident from the copper- 
plates did not commence from the time of his birth, but dates either 
from his inauguration as the prince elect, or from his accession to the 
throne of Gauda,"! 

F. Inan able article on the era of Laksmana-séna? Mr. Beveridge 
says ےت‎ 

‘The last Hindu king of Bengal mentioned in the Abü-l-fazl's list (Ain, 
p. 413, Bibliotheca Indica edition) is Raja Nojah, who ruled three years. 
This is the Raji Noe or Najah of Gladwin, for he has both spellings, and 
the Rijih Bhója of Lassen. Abi-l-fazl says that when Rājā Nūjā died the 
kingdom passed to Laksmana who ruled at Nadia and was expelled by 
Bakhtiar Khiljī (Atm, p. 414). In my humble opinion this Laksmfua is 
the Lachman-séna of the Akbar-ndma and the prince who gave his name 
to the Laksman era. 

G. Dr. Kielhorn in his article on the Ded-para Inscription of 
Vijaya-sēna in Fpigraphia Indica, Vol. I. (1592), thus writes on the 
subject سے وی‎ : 

‘According to Dr. Rājēndrālāla Mitra. (Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 
Vol. I, p. 151) Ballāla-sēna in the Dāna-sūgara calls himself the son of 
Vijaya-sēna and grandsonof Hémanta-séna, and according to the same 
authority, the Dina-sigara was composed in A. D. 1097, The statement 
T am unable to verify......... Vijaya-séna is eulogised as having defeated and 
imprisoned besides others,the Kings Nünya and Vira (page 306). Nanya 
we find again (as was first pointed out to me by Dr. Burgess) in Nanya- 


Late ٭وْہ‎ pp. 90-96. 
8 J. A. 8. B., Vol. LVI. Pt. I, p. 6. 
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dēva, the founder of the Karnataka Dynasty of Népal, who is placed in 
Qaka 1019=A. D. 1097, close enough to the time when our inscription was 
composed to suggest the idea that he may possibly bethe very king here spoken 
of'(p. 313). * Laksmaņa-sēna was the founder of an era which undoubtedly, 
dates from the beginning of his reign, and which os I have tried to show 
elsewhere commenced in A. D. 1119 ' (pages 306-7), 1 

After giving this resnmé of the opinions of all the writers on the 
subject, I now proceed to show on what grounds I have been obliged 
to differ from them on many important points. 

I. In a manuscript copy of the Dana-sigara obtained by me from 
Assam, I find Ballāla-sēna thus speaking of himself :— 


Yaa ufafanue ae نم2‎ 
KĀ: armana 203۲۰6 | 
aag amaaa: rump que 

fafa fafefa ۱1۹۹ ae 31:۹87 d 
kaama: Ax: wai 
٭٭ج٭٭٭7٭‎ suf TUATHA: | 


Like Hémanta (the cold season) which is fatal to the growth of 
lotuses, Hēmanta-sēna the destroyer of his enemies, who was celebrated 
for his natural qualities and whose greatness was highly spoken of by 
his kinsmen, was born. 

After him Vijaya-sina flourished in Varéndra, whose eminence 
amongst the heroes was praised far in all directions ......... 

«After him the king Ballāla-sēna, the head of the kings, a king from 
his birth, and clad in all good qualities, was born, like an untimely 
cloud towards those who were suffering from the keen heat (distress) 
of penury. 

II. The old karika by Hari-micra-ghataka obtained by me from 
the Ghatakas of Edilpur, states as follows :— 


yata wat ×37 ٭‎ | 
HTT U ETAN ہ۱۲7۲‎ 3:35 | 
ہی‎ afat vrenfu 65887 =a | 
Haat :دوخ جو" 8وہ ہ3‎ | 

۹5 1:34 tete festa y 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, ا‎ 
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Targa: wp faut ۲۳85011757۰ | 
Hesse BAM aT Agata: ( 
feratur 3:16٤٥ a lat: afafa: | 
: )بت‎ a و‎ yata ATT gauges ١ 
sfa yq :103و"‎ EUST aa TEGAN | 
KAT Tet و‎ uza ug 
SRA aaa uui weil Qs U | 
wary qua ۲و‎ ARI | 
jure: 3 w 8+1+8: | 
kaua arain ATT =Q: | 
x x = x `< x 
qnaa: fana TT worTE aa: 
' یی‎ gam: ata سو‎ ATTA: | 
> / Tarafa fara: waa 7 
d ua جو‎ Ka: aza kaa = «ludutgā 1” 
> x * * x F x 
3ي ؛‎ fe THT cist TAT: | 
238 2ج‎ namq fa ۰پ‎ a 
مج‎ 13 3 spe want? agfa F | . 
TAYA TATA was wat TAn d 
38377 TAT Aut SAET: | 
ATE 171117 RAFI TAAL | 
uraferd aa: weal ATH: ufezwr | 
` were: Surat cen TEx frets | 
wfawrurmalgnE qaseq HAT: | 
a mafi & fagrers Sd TT ۴ ۱ 
Maharaja Adi-gira was ruler of the five Gauģas. The king of 
Kaci (Benares) was his rival. The great veneration in which Adi-gira 


was held and his various acts of charity made even the king of Kagi 
to blush, Adi-qüra, however, was anxious on one account. He had not 
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got a Sāgnika t Brahmana in his court, and he made up his mind to 
bring some from elsewhere. Accordingly, he brought from Kēlāūca 
^ five Brahmanas full of wisdom and devotion to God, viz., Ksitica, Médha- 
tithi, Vīta-rāga, Sudhā-nidhi, and Saubhari. They came to Ganda with 
their families. The king, after testing their merits, gave them each 
one of five villages, viz., Kamathi, Brahmapuri, Harikēta, Kankagra- 
ma, and Batagrama to live in. The Brahmanas, whom Adi-cüra and 
his descendants thus honoured by grants of villages and — of 
money, were descended from respectable families, and the kings who 
succeeded them accorded similar honour to their progeny. 
After Adi-çüra, his descendants occupied the throne of Ganda for 
some time, By Divine favour Dēva-pāla became a powerful ruler. 
° He was wise, conscientious, meek, humble and pure. He always paid 
a special regard to the religious observances ordained in his Dynasty. 
*e * © * 5 ® * Ballāla-sēna, the son of Vijaya-sēna, always 
endeavoured to support the Brāhmaņas. He honoured the Brāhmaņas 
with the superior rank of Kaulinya— a rank, the equal of which is 
rarely to be met with in this world. Formerly in the Kali-yugn, 
Ballāla-sēna had made several copper-plate grants to Brahmanas. 
* * ® e ® * Laksmaņa-sēna, the son of Ballāla-sēna reaped 
disrepute consequent on the fear entertained by him, because of his 
having been born at an inauspicious moment. His son Kagava left the 
kingdom of Ganda; the fear of the Yavanas having compelled him to 
fight with them. At this time the Brāhmaņas were notable to reside 
there any longer. " 
III. In the Kārikā (account of kulina families) by Ēdū-migra, it is 


stated ےب‎ 
1 ° era ufeafefiaitefana: ۳ 

aatifa 6886616 J aa | 
131711۲6277711 wa 137 | yA 
, منج .و‎ qu ane جم‎ «dt alea: rs, 
mia aft frat ae araze emu: | — 
, 0 507 ferar ۰۳۲×۰۲۰ ٭۳7‎ 1 5 — 
There is a province in the west named Kinya-kubja (kanau D- ہج‎ 

ia a blessed place named Kēlāūca, the residence Balta ms F rahmanat 
them Br lage for hale zeri dom d that _ place fve B mi 
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® After along time Ballila-séna became the ruler of Gauda. He 
brought Brühmanas to his court in order to honour them with presenta. 
IV. On page 220 of the said Dāna-sūgara it is written: — 


aaacasa faa — 
kaliua udi 
6711315578 wae errem xfus: | 
KAT: TTT Ž wat TATU | 
KANSA ayfa HTT 6 ۱ 
ažakavgafugaddtrart sha urā 
:ن3‎ water FAUT T | 


For the purpose of fixing the year of the composition of the Dāna- 
sagara, it is necessary to describe the Samvatsara and other periods of 
times. 

The Dāna-sūgara has been composed by the blessed Ballāla-sēna, 
the crown of all emperors. 

When 1091 years expired from the Caka-rája the Ravi-yuga-bhagaņa 
was thus :— 

Years of the Satya-yuga 1,728,000 
* » Treti-yuga 1,296,000 
E " D vipara-yuga 564,000 

At the above Ģaka-year the Ravi-bhagana year of the Kalieyuga 
was 4270. Adding these four numbers we get 38,92,270. Dividing this 
Ravi-yuga-bhagana by 5, there is no remainder or it is zero. This must 
be regarded as the commencement of the period of the composition of 
the work, At this time Samvatsara, Parivatsara, Idvatsara, Anuvatsara 
and Udüsatsara—these five sorts of years had all equally expired. 

V. Besides the above, the copper-plate grant of Maharaja Vicva- 
rūpa-sēna-dēva, lately discovered, sets forth the following facts :— 


HE as ža: gu‏ 3ہج 
gurfrarītat fasmere 277 |‏ 
EA: i La‏ ۴ 77 - 377ا 1 111۲2 1چ 
N ۴۹۰۳۰1۰ =q: ۱‏ ٥ہ‏ 
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7... :۴ج۲ ۴ .77ہ‎ | “ç 
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YA 87 ufaufan amasa HIT 
qa aa gafn تج‎ 7۰ wx: 11 
„R 
eur KIATU ۴:7۹8۹ 017 
faa- fafaua-a raaa 389۴7 =u: ر‎ 
In that pure and extensive Lunar Dynasty, the Lord Caq-ctkhara 
(Moon-crested Civa) himself was born under the name of Vijaya-séna. 
$ * * * The son of the said Vijaya-séna was Ballāla-sēna, the sight 
of whose weapons in the battlefield drove away from his enemies the pride 
of their valour. From him sprang Laksmana-sdua, a Kalpa-druma in the 
world. The renowned Vieva-rapa who occupied the foremost place 
among the kings of his time sprang from Lakgmana-séna, The principal 
aim of his life was to subject the wives of his enemies to widowhood. 


VI. In another place of the same kārikā of Edu-migra, it is 
related :— 


au a 33۲ HOR: 
33012: )01 58۲۵8 um Ta: | 
ai wm kifaa aad MAT 
agia q ag 8 ۹1535 ufui: | 
711: a a ama ufa fafeq vagrant 
. gle ure aer finar: wat were +ج‎ f 
چ٭‎ agawa THT TT aT sa: 
malta 89:8۰ 9 acrente 4 | 
a qa 6۹8ج‎ ۴ 17+ 
680۶81۴ fay TUTTE | 


Kēgava cuu by all the soldiers, the Brāhmnņas established 

by his grandfather, and others went to him (the king). The famous 

"mx received them with great honour, and provided him (Kēgava 
is followers w with means for their maintenance. > کا‎ x 
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was a brālmaņa by caste and conversant with all the Ģāstras and the 
religious rites for Briahmanas, to answer the questions of the king. 

From the authorities quoted above we cull the following :— 

1. That Vijaya-sēna, the son of Hēmanta-sēna, dwelt, after his 

; father, in Varēndra-bhūmi as its king. 

2.3. That Adi-cira brought from Kolafica five Hrāhmaņas; that 
he lived long before Maharaja Ballāla-sēna, the son of Vijaya, flourished; 
that after the reign of the Dynasty of Adi-cüra, Dēvn-pāla of the Pala 

e Dynasty reigned in Gauda; the Sina kings flourished long after him; 

that Ballala-séna made several copper-plate grants; that Lakgmana-séna 
fell into disrepute owing to tho time of his birth having been in- 

auspicious ; that Kēcava-sēna was the son of Lakgmaņa-sēna and that the 
fear of the Yavanas compelled him to run away, relinquishing his father’s 
kingdom, 
4. "That Ballāla-sēna lived in Çaka 109], i.e, A. D. 1163. 
| 9. That a powerful king, named Vicva-rüpa-séna, was the son of 
Laksmana-séna, the son of Ballūla-sēna and that the copper-plate grant 

x was made in the 14th year of his reign. 
^ 6. That Kéeava-séna (after the capture of Ganda) lived under the 

4 protection of a king, 

F Taking into consideration the facts now brought to light, Ido not 
' see how we cau accept the statement made by Sir Alexander Cunning- 
1 ham, as to the Séna kings of Bengal having descended from Āditya-sēna 

` of the Gupta Dynasty of the Magadha kings; or that made by Dr. 
| Rājēndralāla Mitra and others as to Vira-séna or Vijaya-sena being 
identical with Ādi-gūra. 

Y The date of Ballála's coronation 1066 A. D., as given by Prinsep and 
Dr. Mitra is not borne out by the Ain-i-Akbari, which they quote as their 
authority, while the Akbar-nama, as first pointed out by Mr. Beveridge, 
gives the initial date of the Laksmapa era ns 1119. Dr. Kielhorn 
has supported this statement. But they believe that the Laksmana era 
commenced from the year of his coronation. The statement is not borne 

‘out by the facts now brought to light. Although the Laksmnua era com- 
menced from the year 1119 A. D., it was not the year in which he was 
installed. I have already shown that in Çaka 1091, i.e. 1169 A. D. 
Maharaja Ballāla-sēnu-dēva composed his work Dana-sagara, and even 
in that year he gave himself ont as king of Gauda. Ballāla, having been 
on the throne at that time, it follows that Laksmnna could not have beer 
the ruler of Gauda at the same time. Between the years 11 19 and 1169 

. there elapsed a period of 50 years, and itis mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari 

that Bullāla-sēna ruled Bengal for that period, If any reliance, cau be 

placed on this statement it must be admitted that |119 A.D. was the 
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year of Ballāla-sēna's coronation. Now it may be contended that Laks- 


mana-sena was installed as Prince-elect and for that reason the era 
commenced from that time. But even this cannot be taken as correct. 
Hindu kings, generally speaking, nominate their sons as Prince elect at 
the close of their career, and numerous instances in support of this 
statement can be cited from works of antiquity. 

Keeping this in view, it must be accepted that Ballāla-sēna was 
50 or 60 years old when he began to reign in the year 1119 A.D., and 
in that case, at the time he wrote his Dana-sigara, he was 100 or 110 
years old. But we have not heard of any king of Bengal having lived 
to such an old age. It is therefore evident that at the time of Ballāla- 
sēnn's coronation, Laksmana-séna was not nominated as Prince Elect. 

There is a tradition extant that at the time when Ballila-séna set 
out on his expedition to conquer Mithila, news of his death spread abroad ; 
and that at that time Laksmana-séna was born, and was immediately in- 
stalled on the throne. It is probable that the Muhammadan historian 
Minhāj's wonderful story was based on this tradition. Be that as it 
may, the tradition leads us to the inference that, soon after ascending the 
throne, Ballāla-sēna left his kingdom to conquer Mithila, and that after 
achieving success he received news of the birth of a son. ! This news 
pleased him so much that in his newly conquered kingdom he inaugu- 
rated a new era, which he named the Laksmana Era. This era is still 
extant among the pandits of Mithila; but there is nothing to show that 
it was introduced into Bengal. 

Ballāla-sēna ascended the throne in the year 1119 A.D., so that 
there can be no doubt that he reigned to a very old age. Moreover, the 
social reforms effected by him, and the order of kulīnism, which he 
instituted, must have taken a considerable portion of his life; and this 
also is a proof of his long reign. 

Laksmapa-sena, the son of Ballāla-sēna, was very popular with his 
subjects. He was a learned man and took great delight in honouring 
the Pandits of his time. Poems composed by him are found in tho 
Sadukti-karnūmrta, Ģūrņgadkara-paddhati, Padyavali and other an- 
thologies, Even Maulana Minķāju-d-dīn has thus written of Lakgmaņa- 
sēna—' Little or much, never did any tyranny proceed from his band." 1 


1 qare: ۱ TW TCT TAT HT | 

fafa geuri نس‎ pref: · 

aqii amag werd 818 | | 
m tu sus ” 





3 Rarerty, Tobeqdt-i-Nágirs, pa 555. 
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According to the Ain-i-Akbari! Lakemana reigned only seven 
years; but this cannot be accepted as correct. Again, according to 
Minhaj, ‘He reigned for a period of eighty years” On this 
Mr. Beveridge writes : — 

‘If then Laksmana began to reign in 1119 A.D., and reigned eighty 
years, this would bring the termination of his Government to 1199 A.D., 
which is a tolerably close approximation to the dates of the capture of 
Nadiya, given by Major Raverty and Sir Alexander Cunningham. If we 
take Mr. Blochmann's date for that event, viz., 1198 or 1199, there is an 
almost coincidence between Abü-l-fazl's date of 1119, for the commencement 
of Laksmana-séna's reign, and the statement inthe Tabagat of Minķāju-d-din 
that Laksmana reigned eighty years.” 

I have shown above that Mithila was conquered by Ballāla-sēna, 
and that in order to signalise the birth of Lakgmana a new era was 
inaugurated in that kingdom, I have also stated that Ballāla-sēna was 
living in the year 1169. Taking these facts into consideration, neither 
a reign of 7 years mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari nor one of 80 years, 
put forward by Minhaj can be attributed to Laksmana-sena. After 
Ballāla-sēna Lakgmaņa-sēna reigned from 1170 to 1198, i.e., 27 or 28 
years in all. It is very likely that Abū-l-fazl by mistake put 
down 7 in place of 27. It is probable that Minhaj while travelling 
from Delhi on his way to Lakhnanti, through Mithila, heard that 
Bengal was conquered in the 80th L.S. and jumped to the conclusion 
that Laksmana must have reigned for 80 years. 

Minha] relates :— 

‘When he (Mahammad-i-Bakhtiair) subdued Bihar, his fame had reach- 
ed the hearing of Rai-Lakgmauiah, and the different parts of his dominion 
likewise. A number of astrologers, wise men and counsellors of his,king- 
dom presented themselves before the Rai and represented, saying: * In our 
books of the ancient Bráhmaus, they have foretold that this country will 
fall into the hands of the Turks and the time of its fulfilment has drawn 
near. The Turks have subjugeted Bihür, and next year they will surely 
come into this country. It is expedient for us that the Rai should consent 
so that he, along with the whole people should be removed from the country 
in order that we may be saved from the molestation of the Turks’ 3 
"When they became assured of these peculiarities, most of the Brāhmaņs and 
inhabitants of thet place left, and retired into the province of Sankan&t, 
the cities and towns of Bang, and towards Kāmrud; but to begin to 
abandon his country was not agreeable to Rai Laksgmaninh.'* 

It appears from a statement made by Minķāj that before Mubam- 
mad-i-Bakhtiar attacked Nadiya, several Pandits and other residents 


1 Jarrett, din-i-Akbari, Vol. IT. p. 146. 5 Raverty, Tabagdt-i-Nasiri, p. 556.” 
9 J. A. 8. B. 1888, Pt. I. p. 3. 4 Raverty, Tabagát-i-Nágiri, p. 507. 
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relying on the prophecy, left the capital and went to Jagunnātha (Puri), 
East Bengal, and Kāmarūpa (Assam). 

Abü-l-fizl has made mention of Laksmana-séna’s son Madhava-séna 
having reigned after him for a period of 10 years. Mādhavn-sēna 
does not appear to have ruled Bengal after Laksmana, It is likely 
that during the reign of Lakgmaņa-sēna, he was either nominated as 
Prince Elect orthat he ruled the kingdom as regent. In the Sükti- 
karnimrita by Ģrīdharā-dāsa, son of  Laksmana-sena's favourite 
Muhāsāmuntā Buķu-dūsa, some of Mādhava-sēnn's poetical writings 
have been inserted. I am inclined to believe that, following the 
example of the Panditas and others, Mādhava-sēja also left Bengal 
and weuton a pilgrimage to Kēdārn-nāthā. This is borne out by the 
facts given below. 

Ata place near the city of Almora in Kumūun, within the Himalaya 
regions, there is a temple dedicated to Yogecvara. This temple contains 
a copper-plate grant of Mādhava-sēna, Moreover, inside the Balégvara 
temple, in the Kēdāra tracts, there is a copper-plate grant dated 1145 
Caka (A. D. 1223), in which the words * Vaņgnja-Brūāhmaņa ' appear. 
The name of Rudra-garmū, Bhatķa-nārayuņa's descendant, is also 
inscribed in it, ! 

It can be inferred from the above that Pandits belonging to 
Bhatta-narayana’s family accompanied Madhava-séna when he left Ben- 
gal on pilgrimnge. 

A careful perusal of Minhaj’s account of the invasion of Bengal 
by the Turks, quoted above, would lead to show that prior to the event, 
the officers of the kingdom had made a conspiracy, and that the Musal- 
mans bribed tlie Pandits of the Court to help them in forwarding their 
cause, Had this not been the case, the Pandits of the Court would 
not have mentioned to the king a prophecy, which did not exist in the 
cüstras, and advised him to leave the kingdom. But the king showed his 
manliness by not following the advice of the Pandita. He was never- 
theless forced to relinquish it under the following circumstances : — 

When taking his dinner, he suddenly heard of his palace having 
been attacked. He came to know also that, prior to this, his principal 
Counsellors had left the Court. It might have occarred to him also that 
the attack by the ‘Turks was the result of a plot made by those officers. 
Driven to desperation, he knew not what to do at such a juncture. Left 
by the Counsellors and without any means of defence, what could an old 
monarch like him do? He could think of no other alternative than 
to quit the palace by a back-door. It has been stated by some that he 
weft either to Orissa or to East Bengal, and established a kingdom ۔‎ 


1 E. Atkinson, Kumaun, p. 516, ا‎ 
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there. But the old broken-hearted and depressed king appears to have 
gone to Jagannitha on pilgrimage. During my travels in Orissa in the 
year 1893, I was informed by the inhabitants of Kuš-pāla in the 
District of Katak, that Laksmana-séna Bad resided at that place and 
that he had built a temple there. 

In the extract given above from the Ghataka-karik& by Hari-migra 
it is plainly stated that the fear of a Musalman attack forced 
Kēgcava-sēna, the son of Lakgmanna-séna to leave Gauda, and in Edi- 

4 micra’s account, it is mentioned that Kēgnva-sēna lived under the 
protection of a Raja. It may be inferred from this, that Kégava- 
séna ruled Gaudā as regent or governor, when Laksmana was too old 
to rule, and that on hearing of an attack by the Musalmans he fled 
towards Vikramapura. Sixty years after the invasion of Nadiya, 
Minhaj wrote thus:—* His (Lakemana’s) descendants up to this time 
are rulers in the country of Banga.'' From this we can draw the 
inference, that even at that time Banga (East Bengal of the present 
times) was not conquered by the Muhammadans. lt is therefore 
probable that after leaving Gauda, Kegava-sēna took the protection 
of some other Séna king. 

The accounts of the Ghataka-karika do not however state plainly 
who this king was. Iam of opinion that he was no other than Vigva- 
rūpa-dēva, who is mentioned in the newly-discovered copper-plate grant. 
The historical portion of the facsimile of the copper-plate published by 
Mr. Prinsep in the name of Kēgava-sēna agrees exactly with the newly- 
discovered plate. The Pandit who deciphered it made a mistake in 
taking Kēgava-sēna for Vigva-ripa. It is much to be regretted that 
Dr. Rajēudralāla, Sir Alex. Cunningham, and other antiquarians en- 
dorsed Mr. Prinsep's statement, so that the mistake made by him remains 
uncorrected. From what has been stated above, it is evident that the 
vi copper-plate discovered by Mr. Prinsep, bearing the year 3 Samvat, and, 
that lately discovered by me, bearing the year 14 Samvat, were granted 
by Vigva-rūpa.* 

/ The copper-plate grant of Vicva-rüpa referred to above gives the ` 
i name of Ballāla-sēna, the son of Vijaya-sēna, that of his son Laksmana- 
i sēna, and that of his son Vigva-rūpa ; but the name of Mādhava-sēna or 
? Kzcava-sóna does not appear in it. It. follows from this that Kegava- 
sēna, after Lakgmaņa-sēun's departure to Orissa, did not rule. And who 
say that the Musalmāvs did not pursue Kēgava-sēna up to Vikrama- 
pura? It is likely that, at that time, Vigva-rūpa protected East Bengal 
from the attack of the Musalmāns. 
L Raverty, Tabaqét-i-Nápiri, p. 558. 
$ Fide the facsimile of Viķva-rūpa'e copper-plate grant of 14 Samrat, and the 
` grklolo on that subject. Ante pp. 6 and ff. 
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Minķāj writes : — 

‘The parts around about the State of Lakhanüwnti, such as Jàj-nagar, 
the countries of Bang, Kāmrūd, and Tirhut......the whole of that territory 
named Gauda.' In another place he says, ‘The territory of Lakhanāwatī 
has two wings on either side of the river Gang. The western side they call 
Ral (Ridha), andthe city of Lakhanēr lies on that side, and the eastern 
side they call Barind (Varéndra) 1 

From the account given by Minhaj, it appears that at the period 
under notice, Mithila, Utkala, Ridha, Var@ndra, Banga, and Kāma-rūpa 
were included in the kingdom of Ganda, The Sina kings of Bengal 
ruled over these territories, and for this reason the rulers were called 
Lords of Ganda (MEAT). Even after the conquest of Bihar and 
of Lakemanavati (Varéndra) by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiir, the other terri- 
tories comprised in Gauda were ruled by the Séna kings. 

Minhaj writes :— 

‘When the latter (ie, Mubammad-i-Bakhtiir) led his troops towards 
the mountains of Kümrüd and Tirhut, he had despatched Mubammad-i- 
shéran and his brother with a portion of his forces towards Lakhanodr and 
Jüjmnagar'. He states in another place —*Ali-i-Mardan proceeded to Diw- 
kot and assumed the Govefmment, and brought the whole of the country of 
Laksmanāvatī under his sway.’ * 

And prior to writing this, he had stated thatit was this 'Ali-i- 
Mardan who in the year 602 Hijra, (1205 A, D.,) killed Muķammad-i- 
Bakhtyar. Some time after this he went to Ghazni accompanied by 
Sultūn Kutbu-d-dīn Aibak. After remaining thereas prisoner for some 
time he came back to Sultan Kutbu-d-din Aibak in Hindustan, nnd the 
latter made over to him the territory of Lakhanāwatī. It is evident 
from the above that the whole of Lakhandwati, comprising Radha and 
Varēndra came into the possession of *Alī-i-Mardau at least 4 or 5 years 
after the murder of Mubammad-i-Bakbtyár, 1, e, A.D. 1209—1210. 

Minhaj states that Muhammad Shéran had gone to conquer 
Lakhavor, i.e, Radha and Jaj-nagar, the northern portion of Utkala ; 
. bnt upto 1209-1210 the Mussalmans did not succeed in conquering the 
whole of Lakhanāwati It appears from this that Mohammad-i-Shéran 
was defeated by Vigva-rūpa. After defeating the Musalmáns Vieva-rüpa 
assumed the name of 'Garga-yavandnvaya-pralaya-kála-rudra' (The 
terrible destroyer of the Yavana Dynasties, who sprang from Garga), 
and as at that time a portion of Utkala was under the sway of the kings 


of Bengal, they held the titles of Agva-pati, Gaja-pati, Nara-pati 


Rāja-trayādbipāti, &c. 


| Raverty's Tabagāt-i-Nāņirī, p. 585 and 688. ` * ۱ 
® Raverty, Tabagat-1-Napiri, p. 678. 
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From what has been stated above it may be inferred that in bis old 
age Lakgmana-séna made Madhava-séna the Governor of Radha or 
Nava-dvipa, and Kēgava-sēna that of Gauda (probably Varēndra). And 
in this manner Vigva-rūpa obtained the sovereignty of Hast Bengal. 
If the statement made by Ēdū-migra is to be taken as correct, we can 
infer from it that Kécava-séna, after repairing to East Bengal took 
shelter under Vigva-rūpa, who I believe, formally ascended the throne 
in A. D. 1200-1201. 

In Caka 1019, i. e., A. D., 1097, Nanya-déva of the Karnataka dy- 
nasty ruled in Nepal. Dr. Kielhorn has shown that Vijaya-sena defeated 
this king, and I accept the Doctor's statement as most probable. I have 
already shown that his (Vijaya-sēna's) son Ballāla-sēna was installed in 
the year A. D. 1119. Such being the case, Vijaya-sena must have 
ruled Bengal for (atleast) 24 or 25 years. After him Ballāla-sēna 
ruled 50 years, and his son Laksmaņa-sēna 27 or 28 years. 

Abū-l-fazl has made mention of one Sadā-sēna ' who ruled after 
Kēgava-sēna for a period of 18 years. I think that this Sadā-sēna 


* probably ruled after Vigva-ripa, It is not improbable that līke the 


other rulers of Bengal, Vigva-rūpa also lived to anold age and reigned 
for many years. Abū-l-fazl further says that after Šadā-sēna Nauja? 
ruled Bengal. Harimigra has also made mention of a powerful king 
named JDananjá-mádhava. There is not the least shadow of doubt 
that Abü-l-fazl read Naujà in place of Danaujā. In the work named 
Tārīkh-i-Firūz-shāhi, this Danaujā-mādhava, is described as Danuja 
Raya. Dr. Wise has thus written of Danuja Raya:— This is pro- 
bably the same person as Danujá-madbava, who is believed to have 
been a grandson of Ballāln-sēna,' * This Dananjá-mádhava was not the 
grand-son, but the great-grandson of Ballāla-sēna, In speaking of 
Kécava, Hari-migra thus writes :— 





1 Jarrett, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. IT. p. 146. 
5 Do. Do. a " :تقر ۔‎ 
رہ‎ A. S. رم‎ 1874, Pt. L p. 83. >. 
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After this sprang Dannujā-mādhava from the Sēna dynasty, All 
kings of his time made obeisance to him. Several Brāļmaņas, sprung 
from 22 families, and adorned with many good qualities, came to his 
court, and with the view of ont-stripping his grand-father, Dannujā- 
mādhava established them in his kingdom, giving them wealth and the 
title of Kaulinya...... They were all established already at the Court of 
Laksmana-sena. 

I have not been able to ascertain from the genealogies of ancient 
families whose son Danaujā-mādhava was. The Kārikā of Hari-migra 
plainly shows that Kēgāva-sēna was not his father. Iam incliued to 
conjecture that Danauja-madhava of the Sēna family was the son of 
Sadā-sēun. 

According to Ēdū-migra, Hari-migra, Dhruvānanda, Mahēgvara and 
other genealogists, as also the old account of Kulācāryas of Ēdilpur, 
it was Danaujá-mádhava who reorganised Kulinism among the Brāķ- 
maņas and Vangaja Kāyasthas. Some of these Kārikās give the name 
of Dauaujā-mādhava-dēva slightly altered, such as Danuja-madhava- 
dava, Danuja-mardana-dēva. But whether he was called Nauja, Danuja 
Raya, Danaujáà-müdhava, Danuja-mardana or Danuja-madhava, there 
is no doubt that they all refer to the same individual! 

According to some of the Karikas of Edilpur, this Danaujā-mādhava 
or Dannja-mardana issued orders about Kulinism from Candra-dvipa, 
and again the Ghatakas of Vikrama-pura say that the proclamation was 
made from Vikrama-pura. Moreover there is a tradition extant that a 
person named Dannja-mardana, after leaving Vikrama-pura went to 
Candra-dvipa and there established a kingdom with the help of bis 
spiritual guide, Dr. Wise has thus written of this dynasty : — 

‘It is not improbable that the founder of this family is the same person 
as the Rai of Sunargid, by name Danuj Rāi, * who met the Emperor 
Balban on his march against Sultan Mughisu-d-din in the year 1280, Tt 
is not likely that the Mubammadan usurper would have allowed a Hindu to 
remain in independence at his capital Sunārgāš. If the principality of 
Candra-dvipa extended to the Hiver Méghnà, the agreement made with the 
Emperor that he would guard against the escape of Tughril to the west. * 
becomes intelligible.” x 

` “The chief event, 
Vangaja Kāyasthas. 
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f mātya, or master of the coremonies, who fixed the precedence of each 
4 member of the Sabhā or assembly, and who pointed out the proper seat 
each individual was to occupy at the feast given by the Rājā. These 
officers still exist and the holders of them are mach respected by all 
Kāyasthas.' ! 

It seems evident from the above that Lakgmana-séna's grand-son, 
Danaujá Rai or Dananji-madhava of Vikrama-pura, having been greatly 
annoyed by the Musalmāns, went to Candra-dvipa and established a 

- kingdom there. From the Karikis of the Ghatakas of Candra-dvipa, 
5 it would appear that after Dananjá-müdhava, his descendants Ramā- 
1 vallabha-déva-raya, Krsna-vallabha-déva-raya, Hari-vallabha-dēva-rāya 
۰ and Jaya-déva-riya ruled Candra-dvipa one after another The last of 
7 the Sēna kings of Candra-dvipa (Jaya-déva) had no male issue. The 
۱ oldest of the kārikās of the Ghatakas of Candra-dvipa thus says :— 


3171777۲ HIATT WORT SH: | 
TE :ج7۲۹‎ Hat Ma ٭٭ججج‎ | 
Galu Hort 2339 HE: | 
99318 OT a fe aa: gaama: | 
٦717871 TFT SW ۱ 


š Paraminanda the wise was Bala-bhadra's son, and the valiant 
Jaya-déva was the graud-father of Paramānanda on the mother's side. 
۴ Jaya-déva belonged to the Déva-family and was the king of Candra- 

dvipa. On his demise, Paramānanda, as heir to the throne, rnled the 
kingdom. 

A question may here arise that if Jaya-déva and his predecčssors 
belonged to the Sēna family, how is it that in the books of the Ghatakas 
` of Candra-dvipa they are spoken of as having sprung from the Déva- 
? family ذ۶‎ But the question is easy to answer. In all the inscriptions 
discovered from the time of Vijaya-sena to that of Vicva-ripa, the 
title “dawa” is attached to the names of all the Sēna kings, and this 
, accounts for the statement made by the Ghatakas. 

In all the kārikās of the Ghatakas of Edilpur, it is mentioned, 
that Paramānanda-rāya, the first king of the Vasu family of Candra- 
E dvipa, son of Bala-bhadra-vasu, a first-class Kulina of Dehurghāti, was 








7 ` Raja Jaya-dēva's daughter's son. All these show conclusively that the 
E ja 

B ` LJ, A. S. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 206-7. 

EMIT “` 3 Dr. Wise gives a similar Table, except that he omits the name of Hari. 


la a shad lava . J. A. 8. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 207. | 
٣. PN Diva motas hore divine or filustrious 
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kingdom of Candra-dvipa came to be ruled by the descendants of tho 
daughter of Jaya-dēva,! 

Abū-l-fazl thus writes of Candra-dvipa, t. e, Sarkar of Bakla :—* In the 
20th year of the Divine era, a terrible inundation occurred at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, which swept over the whole Sarkar. The Raja held an 
entertainment at the time. He at once embarked on board a boat, while his 
son, Paramānunda-rāya with some others climbed to the top of a temple and 
a merchant took refuge on a high loft. For four hours ànd a half the sea 
raged amid thunder and a hurricane of wind. Houses and boats yere 
engulfed, but no damage occurred to the temple or loft.'8 

It would appear from  Abü-l-fazl's statement that Paramānanda's 
father also was a king of Candra-dvipa, and that Paramānanda escaped 
from the flood that took place iu the 29th year of Akbar's reign, 
ie 1585 A.D. There is no doubt as to the deluge having occurred 
in the year quoted above; but according to the account of the Kulācārya- 
kārikās of کون میں‎ Jagadānanda-rāya was the ruler at that time 
and the life of his son Kandarpa-nirayana was saved on the occasion. 

Especially, in the year after the occurrence of the deluge referred 
to, ie, 1556 A. D., Ralph Fitch, who came to this country, saw 
Kandarpa-nārāyaņa, the grandson of Paramānanda on the throne.* 
Under such circumstances, more reliance should be placed on the 
genealogy of the royal dynasty of Candra-dvipa than on what has been 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, According to the rales of inheritance, 
Paramananda was heir to Jaya-déva and not his father Bala-bhadra. 
It is probable that at the time of Jaya-dēva's death, Paraminanda was too 
young to take up the reins of government, and that in consequence his 
father directed the affairs of the state on his behalf. 

According to the Tibetan author, Tārānātha, the close of the Sēna 
dynasty must have taken place in A. D. 1300, In my opinion, in that 
year the Sana kings were only driven from Sunār-gūč by the Muham- 
mandans. We see Danujū-rāya of Sunargad helping Balban even in A.D. 
1250. Under such circumstances it is more probable that 20 years from 


! J, A. 8. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 207. 

3 Jarrett'a Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 123. 

Sin the kūrikā written by Dhrovinanda-migra, Couri-Poet of Raja Práma- 
narivana of Candra-dvipa, it is stated :— 


WIDE: HIIS: HTS aye: | 
mma eae META s mA: à ) 
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that occurrence, Danuja-raya, being driven from  Vikrama-pura or 
Suvarna-grama, founded the kingdom of Candra-dvipa. 

In page 473 of his account of Bengal, Tieffenthaler adds that after 
Raja Nodjü (Danaujā) there reigned seven Hindu princes whose names 
are not known and who ruled for 106 years. But I have already pointed 
out from the genealogy of the kings of Candra-dvipa that after Nodja 
or Dananja four of his descendants ruled one after another, and the son 
of the last king's daughter inherited the kingdom. In all likelihood 

4 this change took place between the years 1440 and 1460 A.D. After 
seven members of the Vasu family had ruled Candra-dvipa, the kingdom 
passed into the hands of the Mitra family, the sister's son of the last 
king having ascended the throne. At present the descendants of that 
dynasty are living at Mādhava-pāģā,! A genealogical table of the 
kings of the Sana dynasty and of those of the Vasu and Mitra families 
that sprung from it, is given below :— 

Hēmantā-sēna. 
Vijaya-sēna-dēva, (circa 1097 A, D.) 
Ballāla-sēna-dēva, (1119 A. D.) 
009 (1170 A. D.) 
ki ss en, ) 
(at Vikrama-pura) 


| 
Mādhava-sēna. Kēcava-sēna.  Wicva-rūpa-sēna-dēva Sada-séna. (7) 
2 (Circa 1200-1235 7) 





— — — 


( 
Danaujü-mádhava-deva (1280 A. D.) 
P [ Founder of Candra-dvipa | 
` (At Candra-dvipa.) 


Ramé-vallabha-déva-raya. 
I" Krena-vallabha-déva-raya. 
Hari-vallabha-deva-ràya. 
4 Jayu-dēva-rāya, 
| Who bad & daughter married to 
ES SUN of Vasu family, his son] 
Paramananda-ráya. 
ا‎ For a full account of the Candra-dvipa-raja-varuga, seo Vigvakosa, Vol. V 


| `  articlo * Candra-dvipa,' and Babu Braja-sundara Mitra's History of the Candra-dvipa- 
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Paramānanda-rāya, 
Jagadinanda-raya. 
— jj bcc (1586 A.D.) 


Rāma-candra-rāya. 


(IA ہی ری‎ m) 
Kīrti-nārāyaņa Vasudéva-narayana-riya. 





(ees A 
Prēma-nārāyaņā-rāya. سوہ‎ (married to 
say family.) 


SIR (S Rāja-nārāyaņa, 
—— 
Jaya-nüráyana. 
i | Nrsimha-nārāyaņa. 
Virasimha-narayan (adopted). 
` Dēvēndra-nārāyaņa (adopted). i 
Son (still living). 


Before we conclude this subject, we must clear up one 0 with 

regard to the Séna kings having belonged to the Vaidya caste. There is 
'  &tradition extant that Ballāla-sēna of Vikrama-pura was a Vaidya. 7 
This tradition has sprung from the fact of there having been a Vaidya — 
king of the same name. Gūpāla-bhatta in his work, * Ballāla-carita ' 
thus speaks of him :— 4 


y | 3491114۰ TETANY: | 5 
| i — v erf w: —— š 
و‎ x ni 93 


kenaa ا حممیو  تی‎ P. 
: This shows thetin 0 Çaka, is., 1378 A.D.  Gapala bhata, teacher 3 
` of king Ballala-s DA of the. 05 —— ie king — 
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1378 almost the whole of Bengal came under the Musalmán rule. It is 
also stated in the ‘ Ballála-carita, that Ballāla of the Vaidya family, 
fought against a Musalmün Faqir named Baba Adam! 

This shows conclusively that Ballāla of the Sēna family of Gauda 
was a Kūyastha or a Ksatriya of the Lunar Dynasty, and that Ballala 
of Vikrama-pura, who lived long after him, was a Vaidya. The latter, 
probably, was a Zamīndār of note, who at the time of dismemberment 
of the Kingdom of Bengal rose to some eminence. 


Postscript. 

After I had finished the above article, I obtained from an old 
Ghataka of Faridpur, a Vameivali of the kings of Candra-dvipa. This 
Vamcávali in a verse clearly describes Jaya-déva the 5th king of Candra- 
dvīpa, as descended from the Sēna dynasty. The Cloka runs thus سے‎ 


3 ATATAV: Bal AT ETT | 
TATU wurst uliza ۱ 


From the above, there can be no doubt of Danauji and his des- 
cendants being descended from the Sēna dynasty. Moreover | have 
heard from the old Ghataka, that Danaujà and his successors styled 


themselves Rāyas of Candra-dvipa. 


i Cunningham, Rep, Arch. Sur, Vol XV, p 195: J. A. S. Bj, Vol. LVII, 
Pt, J, pP. 18-19, 


—  — — —— 4 
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The Jesuit Missions to the Emperor Akbar.—By E. D. Maclagan, C. S., 
from notes recorded by the late GENERAL R. MACLAGAN, R.E. 


(Read April 1896.) 


Almost all the historians of the reign of Akbar have discussed in 
some form or other his religious views, and in histories written by 
Europeans attention has naturally been paid to the attitude which he 
assumed towards Christianity, as put before him by the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries at his Court. The records of these Jesuit Missions are not, 
however, very easy of access, and few of the published histories do more 
than refer in the briefest terms to the remarkable incidents which 
these records set forth and the interesting picture of the times which 
they present to us. In order to supply this defect it was the inten- 
tion of the late General Maclagan R.E., to prepare a sketch of the 
religious views of the Emperor Akbar, which should have special re- 
ference to the history of his attitude towards Christianity, and the 
present writer has come into possession of the notes and references 
which General Maclagan from time to time recorded with this object 
in view. It is unfortunately impossible to prepare from these notes any 
complete sketch of the nature originally contemplated, but it may be 
of gome interest to reproduce in one place the substance of tho chiof 
original authorities on the subject of the Jesuit Missions at "Akbur's 
Court, and the scope of the present paper is limited to this. 

What the general histories tell us is shortly as follows. That 
from about A.D. 1580, till his death, or at any rate till the year 1596, 
the Emperor Akbar held the most unorthodox opinions, culminating for - 
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the guidance of Father Rodolfi Aquaviva who remained at the Court 
of the Mogul for three years. The second, under Father Edward 
Leoton, arrived in 1591 and after a short stay was somewhat hastily 
withdrawn. The third, under Father Jerome Xavier, a nephew of St. 
Francis, persevered in its labours from the date of its commencement iu 
the year 1595 to a time considerably later than the death of the Emperor. 

It is of these three missions that the present paper treats. A 
narrative of all the three missions is to be found in Hugh Murray's 
‘Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia,” Edinburgh, 
1820, vol. IT., 82-96, but the narrative is brief and is disfigured by 
some nnfortunate misprints of dates. So again in the Rev. James 
Hough's * History of Christianity in India,” London, 1839, vol. II., 260- 
287, there is a history of the missions to Akbar, which is taken almost 
entirely (mistakes and all) from the History of the Mughal Empire 
issued in 1708 by the Jesuit Catrou: Catrou’s work was compiled 
from the Portuguese manuscript of Signor Munuchi, a Venetian who 
was physician to the Mughal Court in Aurangzeb's time, and Mannchi pro- 
fessed to base his history on Persian records in the Mughal capital, but 
his translator, Catrou, confesses to having added to the original history, 
and the account of the Jesuit missions in Catrou's work is obviously 
taken from European sources. Even in the ‘Kaiser Akbar’ (1880) of 
Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein (Count von Noer), where an 
admirable account, based on Da Jarric’s history of these missions will 
be found, there is a certain want of completeness owing to the fact that 
the writer had not apparently seen the last volume of Du Jarric’s work 
which treats of the missions after the year 16003 It is advisable, there- 
fore, to leave our modern authorities and to go back as far as we can 
to the original records of these missions. 

Notices by native historians.—Before, however, examining the 
Jesnit records attention may be paid to the passing allusions made by 
native historians to the Christian proclivities of Akbar and the doinga 
of the priests at his Court,” We are fortunate in finding among 


| See also ' The Portuguese in Northern India," Cale. Rev. v. 279.284, (1848). 

2 See Kaiser Akbar, L, 440. A short’ notice of Akbar's connection with 
Christianity will be found in Bohlen's * Alto Indien, ' 1830, vol. I., 104-105. 
Attention may also be directed to Dr. Ireland's romance called ‘Golden Balleta,’ 
Edinb., 1890, in which the Jesuita at Akbar's Court play a large role: and to 


the sketch of the missions in Max Mūllbauer's Geschichte per katholischen Missionen 
dn Ostindien, 1852, pp. 133-149. 


yu. 


5 The quotations made below are all collected from translations and English 


works and cannot claim to be exhaustive. Reference may be also made to Asad 


4 amusing account of the introduction of tobacco in Akbar's Court, and the 
Jesnit Father's support of the tobacco smokers (Elliot, VI., 167). 
ہے‎ I —— x 
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contemporary writers two historians who had exceptional opportu. 
nities for knowing the facts of which they wrote and who treated those 
facts from two entirely different points of view. On the one hand, we 
have 'Abda-l-gādir Badāunī, the trenchant champion of orthodoxy at 
Akbar's Court, whose Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh carries the history of 
Akbar down to the year 1595. On the other hand there is Akbar's 
abettor and favourite minister, Abū-l-fazl, the author of the Akbar- 
nama which contains a history of the same period down to the year 
1601, 

Badiani's work first notices the introduction of Christian influence 
in treating of the year 1575, aud according to that author the ra- 
tionalizing tendencies of Akbar's Counsellors Abü-l-fazl, Abü-l-fatb, 
etc. were due partly to the fact that ‘there came " (presumably about 
that time) ‘a great number of Portuguese from whom they picked up 
doctrines justifiable by reasoning,’ 1 

The practise of Christian ritual followed soon after, for Badāunī 
tells us? that ‘the ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and 
the showing of the figure of the cross, and the cunabula |kanabalan) 
which is their time of mirth, and other childish playthings of theirs 
were daily in practice.’ The words Kufr shai’ shud, or ‘ Heresy became 
common,’ express the Türikh' (A. H. 985. A. D. 1577-8). ۱ 

The first Missionary at Akbar's Court arrived in March, 1576, bu 
the first organized mission was in 1580, aud it is to this that Badāuvi 


refers in the following passage. In the course of his explanation of the 


reasons which led the Emperor to renounce Islam, he writes*:— 


‘Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Padre. 
They have an infallible head, called Papi. He may change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 


authority. These monks brought the Gospel and mentioned to the Emperor 


their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of 
the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, 
ordered Prince Murid to take a few lessons in Christianity by way of 


1 Bad. (Bib. Ind.) II. 211 (not 281, as printed in Blochmann) quoted in Bloch- 
mann's Áin-i-Akbari I. 163. The fact is noted in treating of the year 1675, and if the 


duals (artizans, &c), for there seems to be no record of a regular embassy between 








that of 1572-9 (Elliot, Hist. Ind. VI, 42) und that of 1678 noticed below. From 


Lowe's translation, however, there seems no need to fix the arrival of tho Portuguese 

3 Bad. (Bib. Ind.) II. 801 (304) quoted in Blochm. Ain I. 493. Bee also Blochm. m 
Ain L. 618 and Proja. Beng. As. Soc., May 1870, p. 146. fie M 
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auspiciousness, and charged Abū-l-fazl to translate the Gospel. Instead 
of the usual Bismillahi-r-rahmani-rerahim! the following lines were used. 

Ai nàm-i-tu Jesus 5 Kiristā, 

[O Thou, whose names are Jesus and Christ], 

which means: ‘O Thou, whose name is gracious and blessed!" and Shaikh 
Faizi added another half,in order to complete the verse 

Subhanaka lā siwake Ya hà. 

[We praise Thee; there is no one besides Thee, O God.] 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and of 
his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets—God's blessings rest 
on him and his whole house !—a thing which even devils would not do.’ 

In a different place? Badāunī describes the introduction of an organ, 
but not apparently in connection with Christian worship. In another 
passage, however, there is a somewhat obscure allusion tothe Emperor's 
Christian proclivities. At a discussion carried on in Akbars pre- 
sence Haji [brahim asked Mirza Muflis “How is Musi declined? and 
what is the root of the word? ' to which wo satisfactory answer 
was given: whereupon the Emperor asked the (āzi's son Shukr, ‘Why 
do you not join in the discussion ?' to which Shukr replied: ‘If 
Haji Ibrahim were to ask how to decline ‘Isa (Jesus), what answer 
should I give ?'_ And His Majesty, we are told, very much applauded 
this speech. 

In describing the events of the end of the year A.H. 989 (17th 
Feb. 1580— 5th Feb, 1581) the same historian says? ;— 

‘At this time his Majesty sent Shaikh Jamal Bakdhtiyār to bring Shaikh 
Qutbu-d-din* of Jalésar who, though a wicked man, pretended to be 
‘attracted by God.” When Qutbu-d-din came the Emperor brought him 
to a conference with some Christian priests, and rationalists, and* some 
other great ‘authorities of the age. After a discussion the Shaikh ex- 
claimed: ‘Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of His Majesty I 
shall pass through it. And if any one else gets safely through, he proves 
by it the truth of his religion, The fire was made, the Shaikh pulled one 
of the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him: *Come on, in the 
name of God.’ But none of the priests had the courage to go, 


1 The formula used by school children before beginning to read from their 
books. The words Ai udm, ete., are givon above in the form adopted by Professor 
Blochmann from the version of the story given inthe Dadistēn: tho edition of 
Badánni nsed by Blochmann hax ai nami wai shash Kiristd. Cf p. 51 below. 

` % Bad. (Hib. Ind.) II. 269. 
Ow ditto II. 187. 
- 4 Bad. (Bib. Ind.) 11, 299, Quoted by Blochm Ain 1. 191. 
| bjn recounting his version uf tne story Fr. do Sousa. (Oriente Conguistada 
1710 II. m gives the namo as Mola Xequerin (Mulla Zakaria), 
Nx 
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' * Soon after this the Shaikh was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together 
with other faqirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triamph.’ 


” We shall note later on the Jesuit. version of this episode. Menn- 
time let ns see how Abū-l-fazl describes it! :— 


‘One night the Ibādat-khāna was brightened by the presence of Püdre 
Kadalf! who for intelligence and wisdom was unrivalled among Christian 
doctors. Several carping and bigotted men attacked him and thus afforded 
an opportunity for the display of the calm judgment and Justice of the 
assembly. These men brought forward the old received assertions and 
did not attempt to nrrive at truth by reasoning. Their statements were 
torn to pieces and they were nearly put to shame: and then they began 
to attack the contradictions in the Gospel, but they could not prove their 
assertions. With perfect calmness and earnest conviction of the truth, the 
Padre replied to their arguments, and then he went on to say: ' If these 
men have such an opinion of our Book, and if they believe the Ourān to be 
the trae word of God, then let a furnace be lighted, and let me with the 
Gospel in my hand, and the “Wama with their holy book in their hands, walk 
into that testing place of truth, and the right will be manifest, The 
black-hearted and mean-spirited disputante shrank from the proposal, and 
answered only with angry words." 


In narrating the events of the 35th year of the — (A. D. 
1590-1) Abū-l-fazl says? :— 


“At this time Padre Farmalīūnt arrived at the Imperial Court from 
Goa and was received with much distinction. He wasa man of mach learn- 
ing and eloquence. A few intelligent young men were placed under him 
for instruction, so that provision might be made for securing translation 
of Greek books and for extending knowledge. With him came a number of 
Europeans and Armenians who brought silks of China and goods of other 
countries, which were deemed worthy of His Majesty's inspection.” 


The same historian informs us of the arrival of a large chravan from 
Goa, containing several learned men known as Pidres, on tho 19th 
Ardibihisht 1003 [28th April, 1595].5 In another passage he states* tliat 


1 Akbarnāma (Bib. Ind.) ITI. 254. Elliot Hist, Ind. V1. 60, cf. p. 51 below. 

3 This is Prof. Blochmann's reading (Ain I. 168): the MSS. have Radif, Rawig 
and Raunng. Although the passage occurs in the description of the events of the 
23rd year of the reign (1578-9), the reference is almost certainly, to Padre Rodolfi 
Aquariva who arrived at Fathpur Sikri in Feb. 1680. 

3 Akborndma (Bib. Ind.) TII. 577. Elliot Hist, Ind, VI. 85. 

* Or Farabatün, Perhaps some corruption of ‘Duarte Leoton' or ارس‎ 
* Grimaleon * sc. Leo Grimon (see p. 60 below). Beveridge in an interesting article 
on Jerome Xavier in this Jowrnal suggests ' Pra Emmnnuele * sc. Pinheiro, bak 
دو‎ e ee ہے‎ E J. A. 8. — 
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malevolent persons had spread the rumour of the Emperor's hatred 
to Islám and of his having become a Brahman, but they were refuted 
and put to shame by certain Christian philosophers in a public disputa. 
tion held for that purpose. But he ascribes no permanent influence 
to these Christian philosophers, for in a further passage! he writes :— 

— “Mhe Emperor conversed for some time on the religions information 
he had obtained from Christian priests, but it appeared after a short while 
that their arguments had made no great impression on his mind so that 
he troubled himself no more with contemplations about asceticism, the 
allurements of poverty and the despicableness of a worldly life,” 

So far Badāunī and Abü-l-fazl, In the Dabistdn which was written 
about sixty yenrs after Akbars death, we find a curious acconnt? 
(how far exact we cannot tell) of a discussion which took place before 
Akbar between a ‘Nazarene’ and a Mubammadan, and of another 
between a ‘Nazarene’ and a Jew. These appear? to be based on 
Xavier's dialogues in the Aina-i-Hagg-numa, which will be noticed 
further on, and are not worth reproducing here. 

Jesuit authorities —Turning now to the Jesuit accounts of the 
missions, it will be convenient to note shortly the chief published 

. origines available :— 

l. The Annuge Litere ov Annual Reports of the doings of the 
Society throughout the world, which were cireulated to the various 
Jesuit centres, pay little or no attention to Upper India. Oat of the 
reports available in the British Museum, viz., those for 1582-3, 1586-7, 
1592—5, 1597-8 and 1600—5, those for 1582 and 1597 alone contain in- 

` formation regarding the Mughal Missions. 

2, Practically our only authority for the second mission consists 
of two letters with enclosures from the Provincial at Goa, which were 

| published in Italian by the Jesuit father Spitilli at Rome, in 1592. A 
4 Latin translation of his work was published at Antwerp in 1595 and 
f called: * Brevis et compendiosa narratio missionum quarundam orientis 

et occidentis excerpta ex quibusdam litteris a P. P..... datis anno 1590 

| et 1591' A French translation followed at Lyons in 1594. 
3. A valuable authority is John Baptist Peruschi, a Jesuit who in 
7 1597 published at Brescia, a little book called * Informatione del Regno 
| estato del gran Rè di Mogor.’ French translations appeared at 
| Besançon and Paris in 1597 and 1598 respectively : and the book was 
kā, also translated in 1598 into German and Latin at Maiutz. The Latin 


` L Akb. (Luckn. litho. ed.) III. 208, taken from Hehatsek, Cale, Rev, Jan. 1886, 
00-20 aa x 
۹ E 3 Shea and Yroyer's Translation, 111. 65-9. xs | 

$ šo Dr. Leva preface to Marts, ‘Controversial Tracta p. WT. 
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translation which is the version most easily available is entitled 
‘Historica Relatio de potentissimi Regis Mogor, a magno Tamerlane ori- 
undi vita moribus et summa in Christianam Religionem propensione.... 
excerpta ex variis epistolis inde acceptis anno 1582, 91 et 95.2 The 
letters of 1595 are quoted in full and an extract is given from another 
which may bear the date of 1582 though the dnte is more probably 
1580: but there is no trace of the letter of 1591 unless it is in the 
account of the Mughal Empire which professes to be based on letters of 
1582 and 1592 (?1591). Pernschi devotes only two lines to the second 
Mission of 1590-1, but his history of the first Mission of 1580—83 
remains the basis of all subsequent accounts of that Mission. 

4. In 1601 two letters written by the mission at Lāhor in 
1598-9 were published by a Jesuit called John Oranus at Liège, in a col- 
lection of papers entitled: *Japonica, Sinensia, Mogorana, hoc est, de 
rebus apud eas gentes a. Patribns Societatis Jesu anno 1598 et 99 gestis. 
A P. Ioanne Orano in Latinnm linguam versa.’ 

5. Another version of the same two letters was published in 1601 
at Maintz in a book called: * Recentissimn de amplissimo Regno Chinne, 
item de statu rei Christianae apud magnum Regem Magor.’ 

6. A letter of 1599 from the Provincial Father Pimenta at Goa, 
was published at Maintz in 1601, under the title : * Nova Relatio Historica 
de Rebus in India Orientali a patribus Societatis Jesu anno 1598 et 
99 gestis.” In the same year another Latin copy was issued at Milan, 
and an Italian version was published by Žannetti in Rome. French 
versions appeared at Antwerp and Lyons in 1601 and 1602 respectively. 

7. The report submitted by the Provincial from Goa in 1600 was 
published by Zannetti at Rome in 1602, another version in Italian appear- 
ing at Venice in the same year. A Latin version was published at 
Maintz in 1602 under the heading ‘Exemplum epistolae P. Nicholai 
Pimentae provincine orientalis Indiae visitatoris...... de statu rei Chris- — 
tianae in India Orientali, and another Latin version issued at Constance 


in 1603 under the title * De felici statu et progressu rei Christianae in 


India Orientali epistola R. P. Nicolai Pimentae A German translation 
had appeared at Constance in 1602 and a Portnguese copy at Lisbon in 
the same year. A French translation was published nt Paris in 1603 by 


*L. S. D. C,” under the heading * Les miracles merveilleux نج وا‎ - 


hides Orientales." | vir Ee | 
reprint of a number of Jesuit. reporta was published i in 1605. 
| s) aet 'oteh Jesuit controversialist, John Hay of I : 





—— — Japonīcis, Indicis - et Per isti is epistolae. 
mam libram rum coscervatao". < This book inclu es the who 
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(Nos. 6 and 7 above) and Oranus' version of the Lühor letters of 1598.9 
(see No. 4 above). There is no original matter in this book but it con- 
tains a number of first hand authorities in a convenient form. 
9, A German work published at Augsburg in 1611 under the title 
‘Drei Neue Relationes, ete.’ contains an account, compiled from Hay's 
book, of the general condition of the Mughal Kingdom, &., and a trans- 
lation of a letter of 1607 giving particulars of a 8 death. 
10. In 1601 Father Luis de Guzman, 8. Rector of the College 
> of Toledo, wrote in Spanish, a “Historia de ux Mi issiones que lan hecho 
los religiosos de la compañia de Jesus para predicar el sancto Evangelio 
en la India Oriental, y en Jos Heynos de la China y Tapon.' 'The 
authorities for the history are not given, and the story stops at the year 
۶ 1599 : this is our first general history of the Missions. 
ll. Father Fernam (Guerreiro, S. J, of Almodonar, published at 
Lisbon a 'Relacam annal das cousas que fezeram os padres da Com- 
panhia de Jesus’ for each of the three periods 1600.1, 1602-3 and 1604-7. 
Of the first there is a Spanish translation in the British Museum 
published at Valladolid in 1604 by Father Antonio Colago, S. J. Of 
the second, issued at Lisbon in 1605, there is a copy in All Souls Col- 
lege Library at Oxford. Of the third I have seen no copy. These 
Relations are *tirada dos cartas dos mesmos padres’ and they are first 
rate authorities. ! 
5 12. A most useful work is the History published at Bordeaux in 
1608 by Father Pierre du Jarric of Toulouse under the title * Histoire 
des choses plus memorables advenues tant ez Indes Orientales que autres 
pays de la descouverte des Portugais, en 1 establissement et progrez 
de la foy Chrestienne et Catholique, et principalement de ce que les 
Religieux de la Compagnie de Jésus y ont faict et enduré pour la 
tē mesme fin, Depuis qu’ ils sont entrez jusques ā Van 1600. Le tout 
> recueilly des lettres et autres Histoires qui en ont esté escrits cy devant, 
| et mis en ordre pār le P. Pierre da Jurric Tolosain de la mesme 
k compagnie ۶'۶ This work, a copy of which was published in 1611 at 
i Arras, has two parts, and a third part including the period 1600-1610 
was published in 1614. A ‘Nouvelle Histoire’ by ‘R. P. D. I” was 
> also published nt Arras in 1628, but appears to contain nothing new: 












L See De Backer ‘Bibliothèque des E'crivains de la compngnie de Jesus” sério 

1 le, p. 366. In von Noer's ' Kaiser Akbar,’ II. 309, reference is made to a Portuguese 
work by Guerreiro, published in 1611, and to an account there given of an argument 

tween the Emperor and a padre. In von Noer's book, published after the author's 
eatk , this padre is represented as Guerreiro himself, but this i» no doubt an 


je is the work quote in thin paper. The Mughal Missions are described in 
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and a Latin Translation under the title ‘Rerum Indicarum Thesaurus ’ 
was published at Cologne in 1615, In his * Preface nu lecteur Chrestien ' 
Du Jarric gives his authorities: he tells us that he began by translat- 
ing Guzman (No. 10, above) and finding omissions and difficulties 
wrote to him, but got no answer; Guzman haviug died about this timo: 
he also wrote to Guerreiro (No. 11, above) at Lisbon, who had written 
some books in Portuguese on things which had happened since 1599, 
and received from him an obliging reply and some books, among which 
were notes on Guzman's history, by P. Albert Laertius, an Italian, who 
was Provincial in India at the time of Da Jarrie's writing; as well as 
the letters which were arriving from India, up to the year 1606. 

13. The Abbate Clemente Tosi published at Rome in 1669 a * Dell’ 
Indie Orientale Deserittione Geografica et Historica,’ on pp. 94-6 of vol, 
I, of which the history of Christianity under Akbar is given. This 
history is based on Du Jarric, and is too short to be of valne. 

14. In 1667 had been published at Rome a book by Father Daniel 
Bartoli, S. J., called ‘Dell’ Istoria della compagnia di Giesu d'Asin... 
Parte Prima—Editione Terza, accresciuta della Missione al Mogor e 
della Vita e morte del P. Ridolfo Aquaviva. The ‘accretion,’ which 
is at pp. 605-663, is practically a life of Aquaviva. A reprint of this 
part of the book was published in 1714 by Salvioni at Rome, under the 
hending, * Missione al gran Mogor del Padre Ridolfo Aqunviva;' a work 
which has the merit of being well-printed and of having at the begin- 
ning n long list of authorities on the life of Aquaviva. 

15, In 1739, the Protestant professor Lonis de Dien published at 
Leyden a translation of, and notes on, Jerome Xavier's Persian history 
of Christ, ! under the title * Historia Christi persice conseripta simulque 
multis modis contaminata;' also the same author's history of S. Peter, 
under the title * Historia S. Petri sed contaminata In his preface to 
the former history De Dieu refers to Hay's version of the Provincial's 
letter of 1595, and in an Appendix quotes in full Oranus' version of the 
two letters from Láhor of 1598-99. It is on De Dien's reprint of these 














that Mr. Beveridge’s article in J. A. S. B. 1888, I. 33, is based. "eccl te" M 
16. In 1710, a Jesuit father, Francisco De Sousa published. js E. yak 
Portuguese, | at Lisbon an account of the Missions which were carried or i s 
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(c) the * History of the Company,’ and (d) other documents ‘da nossa 
Secretaria de Goa,’ 
17. In the general Jesuit histories the fullest account of these 
Missions appears to be that given by Jouvency, on pp- 449-460 of 
۰ Part V of Orlandini's “ Historia Sociatatis Jesu," published at Rome in 
/ 1710, but there is nothing in this account which is not derived from the 
authorities quoted above. 
In addition to the above printed authorities there ate several 
با‎ MS. letters in the British Museum Marsden Collection, No. 9854.! 
I There is also a Portuguese or Spanish manuscript (dated Goa, 26 Nov., 
1582) by an anonymous missionary, which was scen by Prince Frederick 
of Schleswig Holstein (Count von Noer), and was said by him to con- 
; tain an admirable account of the condition of things at Akbar's Court, 
and to have been evidently used by Du Jarric: it is not clear where this 
۱ . manuscript now is.? 


. Tug Finsr Mission, 1580-83. 


i Of the first Mission, the best and shortest account is Peruschi's, but 
| further details are supplied by Guzman, who ix mainly copied by Da 
Jarrie: Bartoli who writes later and more diffusely can only be accepted 
with caution as a supplement to the nbove. 

From these authorities it would appear that Akbar’s attention was 
first attracted towards Christianity by his hearing of the arrival of two 
Jesuits in Bengal in 1576: but he also received information regarding 
the Christian faith from on influential Portuguese subordinate of his 
own, called Peter Tavares, who is described as being in military charge 
of a port in Bengal.* These circumstances induced him to summon from 
q Bengal a priest called Julian Perreira,* who arrived at Fathpur Sikri in 






















| The British Museum MSS. quoted in this paper have mainly been deciphered 
. and translated for me by other hands, and I believe the translations to be substantially 
correct. There must be a certain number of other MS. letters of the period extant, 
“which were written from Agra or Lahore or Goa: these are probably in Continental 
libraries. 
3 See Markham's Introduction to Limburg Brouwer's “Akbar” 1879. p. xxvi, and 
Noer Kaiser Akbar I. 489. Quotations are made from this MS. in Noer II. 11-12, 77.8, 
81-2, and 97-8 regarding the Gujarat and Kabul campaigns. The document which 
is possibly by Monserrat would perhaps throw light on the chronological difficulty 
|... referred to on p. 53 below. | 
"Tā 5 Beveridge (J. A. 8. B., 1888, p. 34) suggests that Tavares may be the same as 
'irtāb Bir of the Akbarndma (Elliot, Hist. Ind, VI. 59). Manrique (Ininerario, 
| gives an necount of ‘Tavares. See also. Murray's Hist, Acct. II, 99. 





4 So called by Peruschi and by De Sousa (Or. Cong. Ll. 148); Bartoli gives tho 
e as Egidio Anes Perreira. Du Jarric (II. 438) says he was unable to discover the 
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March, 1578. This priest occupied himself largely in exposing the 
errors of Muhammadanism (which Akbar had not as yet publicly re- 
nounced) and the Emperor was greatly interested and satisfied with 
what he tanght him. Weare told, that when the chief Mulla, ‘the 
Sultan of Mecen'! defended his faith, the Emperor rose up and said “May 
God help me! May God help me!’ as though he were not content with 
the Mulla's defence: and it is recorded that many fruitless discussions 
between the priest and the Mullas were held in his presence. He went 
so far, however, as to ask the priest to teach him Portuguese, so that he 
might the better understand the doctrines of Christianity. The first 
thing he was taught was to pronounce the name of Jesus, and he took 
great pleasure in repeating the word many times. 

About this period, during the year 1578, a Portuguese Embassy 
under Antony Cabral? arrived at the Court, and Akbar made enquiries 
from the members of the embassy regarding the Christian faith, Father 
Perreira, moreover, informed him of the Jesnit missionaries in the College 
of St. Paul at Goa and said that His Majesty would gain much by hear- 
ing what they could tell him of the Christian religion, for they were 
men of more learning than himself, Ou this Akbar despatched an 
ambassador to the Fathers? at Goa and accredited him with the following 
firman:— | 

(Forman de Zeladin Mahamet Equebar.) 

Venerable Fathers of the order of St. Paul. Know this that in good 
friendship to you I have sent to you Abdulla my ambassador and Dominic 
Peres* his interpreter to ask you to send me two Fathers well versed in 
letters who shall bring with them the principal books of your faith and the 
Gospels: as I have a great desire to know your faith and its perfection and 
pray you exceedingly that you fail not to send them with these same ambas- 
sadors. For I would have you know that the Fathers who shall come here 
shall be received of me with all honour and I shall take singular pleasure in 
seeing them. After I have been well informed of your faith and its perfec- 
tion, as I wish, they may if they desire return when it seems good to them: 
and I shall send them back with much honour and courtesy. Let them not bg 
afraid to come for I shall take them under my own protection,” 


1 No doubt this was Sultan Khwaja “Abdul ‘Agim, who had been Mir Hajj, and 
returned from Makka in 1578. See Blochmann, Ain I. 423. 

3 Antony Cabral had negotiated a treaty at Daman in 1672, (Danvers' Port. in 
India, 11, 4). Danvers’ book does not however mention any Embassy in 1578. 

š Du Jarric II 410. Similar letters appear to have been sent to the Viceroy and 
Archbishop also (Annuae Lit. 1582), | 

4 Or Pires. Suid by Bartoli (p. 9, Missione) to have been an Armenian Chris- 
tian. He married a native wife in 1582 (see p. 57 below) and accompanied the third 
mission (p. 64 below). | | 

5 Fr. DeSousn adds the date ' Decembre 1578.’ 
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The embassy arrived at Goa in Sept. 1579 and an account of 
its honourable reception will be found in Bartoli's * Missione al Gran 
Mogor. The Viceroy we are told was averse to sending a mission, but 
he handed the matter over for decision to a committee of Bishops, and 
this committee decided on 10th November, 1579, in favour of the des- 
patch of a mission.! The fathers selected for service on the mission 
were Rodolfi Aquaviva,# Antonio Monserrat, and Francis Henriquez. 
[Of these, Henriquez was a Persian convert from Muhammadanism 
, and the other two were both remarkable men. Monserrat had been 
in the monastery of S. Martha in Lisbon in 1569 when the great 
plague devastated that city and had displayed great zeal and courage 
in collecting and housing the waifs and orphans left destitute in the 
streets. After his return from Akbar's Court he was ordered to 
Abyssinia and while coasting round Arabia was seized by Arabs and 
imprisoned by them for six years, till ransomed in 1596. On his 
return to Goa he was posted to Salsette to recover his health “tanqnam 
in asylum quietis causa, but was overtaken by death in that station 
in 1600. His comrade Rodolfi Aquaviva was an even more ardeut 
missionary, Born in 1550, the son of the Duke of Atri and nephew 
of Claude, subsequently General of the Society, he lad entered the 
Society against the wishes of his parents: and in spite of his delicate 
health eutreated to be sent to bear testimony to his Saviour in the 
East. He arrived at Goa in the same month as Akbars embassy 
and at once applied to be sent to the Mughal Court. Though only 
30 years of age he was given charge of the mission and we shall see 
below with what zeal he conducted it and how by his pure and austere 
life he endeared himself to the Emperor. He had scarcely returned to 
ive Goa in 1583, when he was sent to Salsette and there on the 15th "July 
ld of the same year was killed by a native mob.) 
^ ` "The Mission started on December 13th 1579, accompanied by 
JT ` Akbars ambassador and his interpreter. A detailed account of the 
1 journey is given (from what source is not stated) on pp. 150-166 of 
: De Sousa’s * Oriente Congnistado ' vol. II. (cf Murray's ‘ Discoveries in 
— Asia” TI, 83), from which the route appears to have been by Surat, 
Uzen (Ujain), Serampur (Sárangpur), Surange (Sironj) and Narwar.* 











DeSousa, Or. Conq. II 160.‏ 1 0ہ 
ae "ias. 2 Both his names are so spelt by himself in his MSS. letter of 27 September, -‏ 

1682. 
i نے‎ F T v Wilford, in Asiatiek Researches IX. 212, quotes information recorded by ‘ Mon- 
gerra when he was at Dilli at the Court of Achar’ and adds: ‘In speaking 
of the tomba and other monuments or events in India, Father Monserrat says with 
) | much candour T was told so in the country " or “I was advised of it by respectable 
"ons but مس‎ it bo so or not I cannot further say," ' He explains himself 
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On the 18th February 1580, Aquaviva! reached Fathpur Sikri where he 
was most hospitably received. As the members of the mission limited 
themselves to the barest necessaries of life they refused to accept a 
sum of money which was sent to them, and their life of self-denial 
greatly impressed the Emperor. Three or four duys later they presented 
him with a copy of the Bible in four languages, bound handsomely in 
seven volumes. These the Emperor received with great reverence, 
kissing each volume and lifting it to his head. He asked which volume 
contained the Gospel and on being told took it up once more and kissed 
it, He was then presented with a picture of Christ and another of the 
Virgin — the latter being a copy of tlie S. Maria Maggiore at Rome,*— 
which he also kissed reverently and gave to his sons to kiss, He sub- 
sequently commanded his painters to copy the pictures of Christ and 
of the Virgin which the Fathers had with them, and ordered the con- 
struetion of a reliquary of gold with the figures of Christ and of the 
Virgin graven on either side. He also removed the Fathers from their 
noisy bouse in the city and gave them accomodation in the palace, where 
they built a small chapel This chapel the Emperor visited with his 
sons— known to the Jesuits as Shaikhji, Pahāri and Dan*— and paid 
every sort of respect to the place, even taking off his turban in deference 
to European custom. He also gave orders that his second son Sultan 
Murad (Pahari) should be instructed in the Portuguese language and 
good morals, an ungrateful task which fell to the lot of Father Monser- 
in these terms With reference to thirteen figures in basso relievo npon tho rocks 
at Gwaliar, which he visited on his way from Surat to Delhi and which were 
supposed by Christians in India to represent our Saviour and his twelve dis. 
ciples; one figure in the middle being a little higher than the rest: Monserrat says 
they were so much defaced that no inference could be drawn from them except 
there being thirteen in number (p. 164). The MS. of Monserrat here quoted 
(which Wilford says was in his own possession see p. 230 ib) has it seems dis- 
appeared ; if indeed it ever existed, for Wilford was an imaginative writer. cf. Notes 
and Queries, Feb. 1870 p. 161. 

1 Monserrat being ill, remained for a time at Narwar. There was a native 
Christian community at Narwar in the time of Father Tieffenthaler S, J, circa 
1759 A. D. See Proc. A. S. B. 1872, p. 69. 

3 This may have been the Complatensian Polyglott published at Aleala in 
1514-7 in six volumes, or Montanus' Polyglott published at Antwerp án 1509-73 


in eight volumes, Both these were in four languages: Hebrew, ‘Chaldean, Latin 


and Greek. See also p. 69 below. 


5 The black Byzantine Virgin in the Borghese Chapel of the Church of 8. Maria 





Maggiore, anid to have been painted by 8. Luke. 
+ Shaikhji or Shaikhü was Prince Relies the Seles Tta me” 

nged 11. Pahàári was prince. Murid, aged 10, no called from his being born among 

the low hills of Fatbpur. Dan was Dinyil, then aged 9, 
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rat; and it was during one of these lessons that the incident related 
by Badauni (page 41 above) is said by the Fathers to have taken place. 
The Jesuit version is that the Prince in writing Portuguese was taught 
to begin with the words ‘In the name of God" and that when the 
Emperor heard this he at once ordered him to add the words ‘and of 
Jesus Christ, the true Prophet and Son of God.’ 

The Emperor allowed the Fathers fall liberty to preach and to make 
conversions, When a Portuguese died at Court the Emperor allowed him 
to be buried with all publicity, a large procession marching through 
the town with crucifixes and lighted tapers. He also allowed the 
Fathers to build a hospital out of the subscriptions collected from 
Portuguese residents, and to conduct what would now he called a * medical 
mission", In matters of difficulty he bade them consult Abū-l-fazl aud 
confide their troubles to him as they would to himself. Abū-l-fazl, we 
are told, sought instruction from them regarding the faith, but the 
Fathers doubted ‘whether he did so in order to embrace Christianity or 
in order to please the Emperor and be able to give him information on 
the subject as occasion offered.’ In any case the fathers received many 
favours from him, as also from the Emperor's physician. 

Meantime there were constant disputes with the Muhammadans. We 
have but to read the letter? sent by Aquaviva to the Rector at Goa in 
September 1580 to see how unswerving, and even rancorous, was the 
abhorrence felt towards Islam by that enthusiastic priest. * They eall 
Jesus a prophet,’ he writes, ‘they deny him the title of Son of God. 1 
know not such a Jesus. I cannot speak of Jesus save as God's Son. 
But when to soothe my spirit I say ‘ Jesus Christ the Son of God, then 
is my affliction multiplied, for one cries ont * Stafarla’ [Istaghfarn-lah ] 
an exclamation of disgust: another closes his eyes: one laughs, another 
blasphemes.’ And so on. We can imagine Badauni's attitude !—The 
details of these public disputes have been in some measure preserved, 
and we learn how Father Rodolfi attacked the morals of Muhammad, 
the material pleasures of his paradise, the want of continuity between 
the Hebrew scriptures nnd Muhammad's revelation, and so forth. All 
this was put forward with so much zeal that the Emperor had privately 
to warn the Father to be more temperate, and there seems to have been 
little enough of the calmness so praised by Abu-l-fazl in the passage 
quoted at p. 42 above. As regards the ordeal by fire, however, (p- 41 
above) the Jesuit version of the story is that the idea originated 
with the Emperor himself and that the Christian Fathers had the good 


1 ‘Ventura’ in Noer IT. 331 seems to bo n mistake for’ Monserrat." 
p 8 We have no moans apparently of identifying this physician, 
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sense to refuse to submit to this! form of test.! They had indeed 
enough to suffer, though not enough for their leader. In his letters 
to Rome nen writes that in spite of all thoir trials they had remain- 
ed firm, Confessi sumus at non negavimus’ and that although abused, 
called Kahne pelted with filth and hated by all, they counted it as 
nought, remembering * Nondum usque ad sanguem restitimus.'4 

Regarding the Emperor's attitude towards the contending faiths 
we nre given some interesting accounts. ‘hat he had no respect for 
Islam was clear enough, but the question was how far he was prepared 
to conform to Christianity. He himself stated perfectly candidly that 
he found the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation to be stumb- 
ling blocks, and that, if he could accept these, he was ready to give 
up his kingdom, if need be, to embrace Christianity. The Jesuit writ- 
ings however maintain that there were three other obstacles in the way. 
In the first place, Akbar was a bad listener and never heard an explana- 
tion to the end, before starting a new subject. Secondly, he was quite 
unable to give up the plurality of wives. And thirdly, he was seeking 
a sign, like that of the fire ordeal, and no sign was given him. The 
Fathers writing from Fathpor are said to have described Akbar's reli- 
gious position as follows (hunc in modum)? :— 

“The Emperor is not a Muhammadan, but is doubtful as to all forms of 
faith and holds firmly that there is no divinely accredited form of faith, 
because he finds in all something to offend his reason and intelligence. 
Nevertheless he at times admits that no faith commends itself so much to 
him as that of the Gospel, and that when a man goes so far as to believe 
this to be the true faith and better than others, he is near to adopting it. 
At the court some say he is a heathen and adores the sun. Others that he 
is a Christian. Others that he intends to found a new sect. Among the 


people also there are various opinions regarding the Emperor: some holding - 


him to be a Christian, others a heathen, others a Muhammadan. The more 
intelligent however consider him to be neither Christian nor heathen nor 


Muhammadan, and hold this to be truest. Or they think him to be a 
Muhammadan who outwardly conforms to all religions in order to obtain - 


popularity.” 


Whatever the precise phase of Akbar's belief may have been at 


this time, it is certain that these first signs of free-thinking on his part 


| Peruschi, p. 14: Bartoli, p. 65, A similar story is told of tho reign of 
Jahüngir— see Bernier, IT. 83 (Amst. Ed, 1723). 

A See the extracts from his letters from Fatķpur to Everard Mercurianus ` 
(then General of the Society) and to his ngela lanag T PAIS MAA pb: * 
These extracts contain nothing of historical interest. Ae 

a — p. 12. (16 is uncertain how far the q 
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were most distasteful tothe Muhammadans, and a powerful court party, 

including his mother and aunt (recently returned from pilgrimage to 
Makka) and the whole influence of the zanüna did its best to thwart his 
supposed leanings towards Clristianity.! It is to the odium occasion- 
ed by these proclivities that the Jesuit authorities ascribe the rebellion 
of the Patháns in Bengal and the revolt of the Emperor's brother Mirza 
Hakim at Kabul, which took place about this time:? and they state that 
in consequence of these disturbances and in order to allay the suspicions 
of the Muhammadans, the Emperor ceased to see the Padres and refused 
them admittance to his presence. When the Emperor after defeating 
his brother on the North-Western Frontier returned to his capital, they 
asked Abü-l-fazl to ascertain whether he would see them, as otherwise 
there was no use in their staying on: and it was only when thus point- 
edly addressed, that Akbar renewed his intercourse with them.? 

But the Emperor's attitude was no longer what it had been toward 
tbe Fathers, and Monserrat found that the Princes nlso listened less 
readily to Christian teaching than they did before the revolts. The 
Fathers despaired of any result from the mission and Aquaviva repre- 


| This is what the Jesuit records say and they make no mention, so fnras I 
havo been ablo to ascertain, of any Christian wife of Akbars. Mr. Fanthome in his 
Reminiscences of Agra, 2nd edition, 1895, maintains stoutly tho existence of a 
Christian wife called Mary (apart from Mariamu-z-zamani); he says that the mis- 
sion of 1550 erected their chapel in Mary's Kóthi at Fatbpur (pp. 13 and 24) and 
that the captives taken away by Aquaviva in 1553 were Mary's slaves (p. 26), but 
does not give his authorities, He says also that he has seen a document of Shih 
Ālam's declaring that the priests were granted a pension by the intlaence of the said 
Mary (p. 6). There is indeed a traditioh that the Fathers were assisted by a Chris- 
tian lady-doctor in Akbar's zanina called Juliana, who married the exile John Philip 
Bourbon (and who must not be confused with nnother Juliana who lived in Shah 
Alum's time). Fanthome (p. 16) mentions this tradition, and the Bishop and Vicar 
Apostolic of Agra writing in 1832 to the traveller Dr. Wolf (see Wolff's Researches 
and Travels, 1835) also alluded to it, saying that the Jesuits first gained Akbars 
favour ‘per impegno di una certa Signora Giuliana di Goa che come Dottoressa ki 
trovava nel seraglio del sudditto Imperatore. Colonel Kincaid in the Asiatic Quarter- 
l ly Review for Janunry 1887, adds that Juliana was sister to Akbar s Christian wife : 
x. but she is not noticed by the Jesuit letters of Akbar's reign though her husband 


was, like Xavier, a Navarrois, 


9 Cf Noer II. 18. ! 
8 This is Du Jarrio's account. Other authors make it appear that Monserrat 


at least, if not Aquaviva also, accompanied the Emperor on his Kūbul expedition 

(Bartoli, Missione p. 54. DeSousa, Or. Cong, II 171. Wilford in As. Res. IX, 230; see 
٠ aao p. 63 below), but the various stories are not very clear or consistent on this 
3 point. Akbar was away on the Kabul expedition for nearly the whole of 1581— 
|. not apparently, 1582, as stated in Professor Dowron's Note on p. 421, vol. V, Elliot's 





m "Hist, Ind., and iu Noer. 11. 74. But the chronology is n little confaned. 
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sented to the Emperor that, inasmuch as for reasons of state he was 


unable to profess his acceptance of Christianity the mission would be 


more profitably employed in some other sphere. The Emperor however 
refused to let the Fathers go. They thereupon made further efforts to 
influence him towards Christianity, but it was felt that they were being 
retained merely to gratify his pride and to satisfy his intermittent 
thirst for information. It is possible also that the open adoption of the 
“Divine Monotheism' which took place about this time brought more 
clearly before the Fatherssthe hopelessness of their task. ! 

From this point the mission began to break up. The native Henri- 
quez had already withdrawn to Goa, either secretly as one authority 
states, or with permission as stated by another. Then Monserrat had 
left Fathpur for Agra so as to be rather with Prince Murad than with 
the Emperor. Subseqnently in April 1582, the Emperor sent an embassy 
to Goa and permitted Monserrat to accompany it. The embassy was to 
arrange among other things for a fresh mission of Christian priests to 
Akbar's court, and the letter which accompanied the embassy is to be 
found in the first daftar of the Insha-i-Abü-l-fazl. In the Calcutta edition 
of 1810 and in the Cawnpore lithographed edition of 1849-50, the letter 
is addressed to * European scholars’ ( Dānāyān-i-Farang), but there are 
other versions which read * Ruler of the Europeans’ (Firmān-riwā-i- 
Farang)* and the later European authorities? represent the embassy as 
an embassy of congratulation to Philip II, who had in 1581 become 
King of Portugal as well as of Spain. In the course of the letter Akbar 
describes his desire to learn the truth in religious matters*:— 

‘Therefore,’ he says, ‘we associate at convenient seasons with learned 
men of all religions and thus derive profit from their exquisite discourses 
and exalted aspirations, Our language, however, being different from 
yours, we hope that you will rejoice us by sending to these parts a man 
able to represent to us those sublime objects of research in an intelligible 
manner. It bas been brought to our notice that the revealed books such 
as the Pentateuch, the Gospels and the Psalms have been translated into 
Arabic and Persian. Should these books which are profitable to all, whe- 
ther translated or not, be procurable in your country, send them. Dated 
in the month Rabi-ul-awwal in the year 990" (March-April 1582). 


1 See Catrou, English Edition, 1826, p. 121, and Badānnī quoted on p 201 vol. I. 
Blochm. Ain. 

3 Fraser, Nadir Shah (1742) 12. nnd appx, 40. Hough, Christianity an India, IT. 262, 

8 Catron, English Edition, 1826, p. 124. Bartoli, Missione, p. 72: Hanway'a 
Travels Il, 405. Bartoli mentions also the Pope and the General of the Society as the 
intended recipients of the embassy. 

+ The — is that given by Mr. Rehatsek in the Indian Antiquary, April 


1887, p. 187 
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The ambassador, we are told,! reached Goa too late in the season 
to be embarked for Lisbon, and while waiting at Goa he contrived 
excuses for postponing his departure to Europe, until ultimately he found 
it necessary to return from Goa to Akbar's Court without achieving tlie 
object of his embassy. 

Meanwhile, even in the hour of failure Aquayiva did not himself 
abandon hope. Here for instance, is an extract from a letter which he 
wrote to his uncle, then General of the Order, at the very time that the 
Embassy was leaving Fathpur.* 


“First,” he writes, ‘the Emperor is in à more hopefnl state than here- 
tofore: he desires to know our faith and attends to it with greater diligence 
than at first, showing much affection thereto though impediments also are 
not lacking. And the love and familiarity with which he treats us leave 
nothing to be desired. 2. We hope to see some fruit from the Emperor's 
second son, Pahiri, a boy of 13 years of age, who is learning the Portuguese 
language, and therewith the things relating to our faith, and who shows 
himself well disposed thereto, and who is of great natural genius and has 
good inclination. Father Monserrat was his teacher, and now Tam. 3. We 
have discovered a new nation of heathen, called Bottan [Pathan] which is 
beyond Làhor toward the river Indus, a nation very well inclined and 
given to pious works.» They are white men and Muhammadans (Mori) 
do not live among them, wherefore we hope that, if two earnest Fathers 
are sent thither, a great harvest of other heathenemay be reaped. 4. There 
is here an old man,* the father of the Emperor's Secretary, in whom he 
confides in matters of faith. He has left the world and is of great virtue 
and given to much contemplation of divine things, whence he appears dis- 
posed to receive the light of our faith. He is very friendly to us and listens 
to our faith and we have already visited him several times at his house, 
with much consolation. 5. Where we are is the true India, and this realm 
is but a laddé* which leads to the greater part of Asia; and now that the 
Society has obtained a footing, and is so favoured by so great an Emperor 
and by his sons, it seems not fitting to leave it before trying all possible 
means to commence the conversion of the Continent of India: seeing that 
all that has so far been done has been merely on the sea coast. ' 


L Bartoli, Missione, p. 72. 

$ Letter, dated April 1582. Bartoli, Missione, p. 70. 

8 De Sousa Or. Conq. II. 171, quotes another description of the Patbans which he 
ascribes to Monserrat, It seems more faithful than that given above, for it states 


‘among other things that the Pathans have such ھ‎ fear of polluting the pure element 


of water that they never apply it to thoir bodies. There scoms in the books of tho 
period to be some confusion between Pathins and Bhitanis, see ہو‎ Wheeler's 
` Purchas, p. 14. | | 


. This is apparently nono other than Shaikh Mabarale father of_Abū-l-fagl. Ho 


| wes thon 79 years old aud did not die till eleven years later in 1593 (Blochm, din, 
e 
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It appears that the Provincial at Gon obtained verbally from Mon- 
serrat a less hopeful report, and again recalled Aquaviva, but again without 
success. From March 1582, onwards therefore, Aquaviva was alone at 
the Court, His zeal was thereby only increased. Attempts were made 
on his life but he refused to have a guard. He set himself to study 
Persian so as to be able to converse freely with the Emperor. He 
prayed long and earnestly for the success of his mission. He fasted 
rigorously and shut himself up in his house, practising the most severe 
austerities. The conduct of the Emperor meantime caused him much 
disappointment, and there seem nlso to have been other special troubles, 
which led the Father to wish more and more for hisreeall. The follow- | 
ing letter,! written on the 27th September 1582, affords the only original 
account of this stage of the mission which we possess. It is addressed 
to Father Ruy Vincente, the Provincial at Goa, and runs as follows :— 


‘Yon are already informed by other letters of mine that a learned man 
called Mx* (whom Father Monserrat calls by another name), a self-sufficient 
doctor, told me that he wished to become a Christian, and things went so far 
that the Emperor hearing of it gave his permission. But from what I nn- 
derstand of him, it was not his intention to embrace Christianity here, but 
if he did so it would be in a Christian country. He said that the Emperor 
in these embroilments with Domingo Pires? very imprudently betrays all ^ 
those who wish to be Christians, being by nature unable to keep anything 
to himself, but that it might give edification if a man of such consideration 
and follower of Muhammad should desire to embrace Christianity. It 
seems to me much to be regretted that it was ever made publie, as he dissim- 
ulates and does not converse with me as formerly. I write nothing fur- 
ther to Your Reverence concerning this man, for I doubt if he has any voca- 
tion, and there are many things about him that do not please me. Time 
will show what is to be expected of him. 

A few days after the trouble with the Emperor because of Domingo 
Pires, one of the principal chiefs came from Bengal, a very learned man, a 
follower of the Sifis, and knowing something of philosophy. The Emperor 
sent for me and told me in secret to converse with him, as perhaps he might ^ q 
become a Christian. ‘The Emperor said I was the Father of whom he had 
spoken, and bade us converse together, which we did. He showed himself 
very conformable to our doctrine, as do all the$ūfīs, but the most of them do 


not believe in Christianity and are hypocrites, who only feign conversion, — vi i 
` <The Emperor brings confusion into the Court by the many novelties 3 
4 daily introduced: among other things, the giving praise to creatures as the 4 T 










1 Marad. MSS. Brit. Mus. 9854. . 


w 0 کا‎ MBS) y, | 
t 5 The interpreter to the mission, see p. 43 above. 
i later on in this letter. 
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Snn and Moon, and abstaining from mest from Saturday night and all 
Sunday. I have certain information that many of the heathen out of super. 
stition, because it is the day of the Sun and Moon, eat absolutely nothing. In 
general it is forbidden to kill any meat in the market, and we are generally 
unable to get any to eat on Sundays. 

"Two or three days after their Lent has commenced, a new Easter has been 
introdūced called * Merjan,'! on which it is commanded that all the chiefs be 
dresséd out in State, and listen to music and dances. I enquired of the 
Emperor's astrologers, and they told me that it was a feast observed by the 
z ancient fire-worshipping kings of Persia. The Muhammadans were very 
scandalized and would not imitate the observers of the feast, they cannot 
understand whether they do these things because they like them or whether 
they do them by way of experiment. In truth, I also cannot understand the 
matter, for the Emperor converses with me familiarly, ns he has done this 
rainy season, always enquiring into the faith, and yet he seems confused 
with other things, and confessed to me one day that he would be much sur- 

prised if one could really discern the truth.2...... 
' On Tuesday, the 24th of September, the Emperor came in the afternoon 
i to see the marriage of Domingo Pires in our chapel. We decorated the 
_chapel very well and painted two trophies in his honour, and Domingo Pires 
ordered a Portuguese banquet to be prepared for him at our house. The 
Emperor was delighted with everything and showed me much affection for 
entertaining him to the bestof my power. At the marriage I preached a 
, sermon to the couple; the woman did not understand me, and the Emperor 
interpreted to her in her own language what I was saying in Persian. The 
Emperor remained in our house till nearly eight o'clock at night. With 
great pleasure he brought to the house all the principal chiefs of the Muham- 
* mandans and the heathen. One of the heathen, a ruler in these lands, was 
uch amazed and made a jest of the chapel. Others, children of the Em- 
eror, were present and dined at the house, as well as two of the pringipal 

Muhammadan chiefs whom the Emperor sent for. 

= ‘T have nothing further to write to Your Reverence, excepting the follow- 
ing things: Ist. If it seems to you that I am absolutely nothing here, let 
Your Reverence seek a remedy, for the Emperor takes no notice of my asking 
his leave, and for me to press the point only exasperates him. Your Reverence 
knows I am indifferent, and my indifference is increased by my being in 
doubt and not knowing the wish of God with regard to this mission. The 
2 second matter is to ask Your Reverence to inform me what you think about 
the church which the Emperor desires to have built. Up to the present no- 
-1 thing has been signified in your letters concerning it. Thethird is that Your 
E Reverence will have the charity to let me know how to proceed, for I fear that 
` the Emperor and some of his wish to make use of me to explain the law of 






” y— 











1 Mibrjān, the Persian feast of the autumnal equinox: the Muhammadan Lent, 
0 | month of Ramzan, began in 1582 on the 19th September. 

 S#Tomita marginal addition which is too defaced in the original to admit of 
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Mubammad and to take what pleases them in Sacred Scripture to pervert to 
other ends than the favour of our Faith, and I must take care that tho 
Emperor does not come out some day with a novelty. The fourth is to ask 
a general permission of Your Reverence for every time that I can conve- 
niently, with the Emperor's permission, come and see you: and to know by 
whom I should or should not send to you: for | have many things to com- 
municate regarding this mission, which I have discovered since I learnt the 
language and continue to discover daily: in which it is necessary to show 
great prudence, discretion and consideration in managing the affairs of 
this mission: and these perhaps will not be wanting if, when all things are 
explained, Your Reverence will send your advice and orders; that with now 


Strength and spirit we may carry out the mission and not abandon this f 
depraved sect in spite of the many difficulties which we always meet 
with. 


‘And now I shall propose a means which has occurred to me. It is to 
open a school at Goa, of Persian for the Muhammadans, and of Hindūstānī ! 
for the heathen, for all my children, heathen and Muhammadan, as this 
seems to be the only available means, if it could be managed; especially 
as the Emperor says publicly that he wishes all in his dominions to follow 
what faith they please. And with this I shall conclude, begging Your 
Reverenee's blessing, ministrations and prayers, and those of all. This day 
the 27th September, 1582. 

‘As the Emperor writes? that Your Reverence will know from me why 
he has not dismissed the neighbouring chiefs and enemies? from their 
offices, I write to you what the Emperor tells me, viz, that he did not 
dismiss them then because of the Faith, but he will find some other fault 
with them as an excuse for their dismissal, and he is already preparing the 
way to dismiss Calich [Qulij-khan]* as I myself have seen, but as yet I do 
not know what he will do. 

= The day before yesterday news came of the capture of the ships of 
the...... [a few words are bere torn]. The Emperor has not yet spoken to me 
of this, but as I am writing, the Emperor's mother? has sent for me. Your 
Reverence's Christian servant, Rodolf.' | 


1 I. e, the native language: not Urdū, cf. p. 72 below. 
3 Referring apparently to a separate letter from the Emperor to the Provincial 
or a ۱ 
3 s.c. those in the Deccan. 
4 Qulij-khin bad been Governor of Surat. So far from being dismissed, he — — 
| .. eontinued to receive promotion; Blochm, din i. 34, see nlso p. B6 below. 'Calich' — — 
be . may however mean ' Calichan,' regarding whom see Danver's Port, (n Ind IL 44-3, 
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The Provincial seems to have authorized Aquaviva to obtain from 
the Emperor a temporary leave of absence, if he could not obtain per- 
mission to depart altogether. The Emperor, who appears to have 
entertained a real respect for him, was still loth to let him go, but at 
last, in February 1583, he allowed him to proceed to Goa on the under- 
standing that he should if possible return. The following is a transla- 
tion of a Portuguese version of the firmān addressed by Akbar to the 
Father Provincial on this occasion! :— 


| “God is great. 

Firmān of Jalālu-d-dīn also called Akbar, PidshahGhizt. By the books 
Z of the faith and their interpretation I know that there is nothing pertaining 
to the Christian faith which remains obscure, but that it is a manifestation 
of divine secrets. The Father Provincial, whom I greatly love, must know 
that I have received the petition sent to me and look well upon it, and by it 
our friendship is increased. And coneerning the leave which you ask for 
Father Rodolfi, Tam delighted with the book of the faith of the Heavenly 
Jesus, und desire to possess the truth, and as the said Father is very learned 
and versed in the wisdom of the ancients, and as I love him much and see 
p^. "that he is wise nnd learned in the faith, I wish to devote every hour to con- 
ly versation with him. For these reasons | have sometimes refused the leave 
which he asked for and which your Reverence also in your letter desired. 
But now I give him leave to go: and as my intention is that our friendship 
should increase from day to day it is meet that your Reverence should do 
your part towards preserving it by sending Father Rodolfi back to me, with 
several other Fathers, as soon as possible, for 1 wish the Fathers of your 
Society to be with me, and I take great delight in them. Ihave told the 
Father many things by word of mouth that he might repeat them to Your 

Reverence, the which you will consider well. 

Done in the moon of the month of February 1583.’ ° 














Aquaviva, we are told, was pressed to receive a parting present, 
but the only gift he would accept was the permission to take with him 
to Goa, a family of Russian slaves who had been for a long time in 
kar the Emperor's household, with this parting gift from the great Mogul he 
"started for Goa, and arrived there in May 1583 looking, it was said, not 

like a man from a court but like one who had come straight from the 
` peunnces of a novitiate, In September of the same year, as has already 
4 2 — noticed, he was murdered at Salsette. 
A S 









and beat the same doggo nbont the Town of Ormuz: but he denyed her request, 
that if it were ill in the Portugals to do so to the Alcoran, it became not a 
Kingu — in with il, for that | the contempt of any religion was the contempt 
and he x id. pots, ETA) pases ba tano? Bache 

Brit, Mus. Maret. MSS, 9854, fol. 5. 
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Tae Second Mission, 1590-91.! 


We Hear nothing further of Akbar's relations towards the Chris- 
tinns till 1590, in which year, we are told, he began to show unmistake- 
able signs of a distinct leaning towards Christianity. There being 
then at his court a Greek sub-dencon named Leo Grimon,* returning 
from, we know not where, to his uative country, the Emperor took the 
opportunity of sending him to Goa with letters for the Viceroy and for 
the Father of the Society, asking for a further mission to his court, 
Translations of the warrant of safe conduct given to Grimon and of tho 
letter whioh he took to the Fathers have been preserved and ran as 
follows? ;— 


Parwana of Akbar granted to Leo Grimon., 


Order of His Highness Mubammad, great King and Lord of the 
Fosliera,* to all the Captains, Vicerays, Governours, rulers and other officers 
of my realm. 

“I wanld have you know that I have shown much honour and favour to 
Dom Leo Grimon, willing thereby that you should do likewise, inasmuch 
as I hope to obtain by his means certain other learned Fathers from Goa, by 
whom 1 trust to be restored from death unto life through their holy doctrine 
"E even as their Master Jesus Christ, coming from Heaven to Earth, raised - 
U many from the dead and gave them life. On this occasion I am summoning 
T the most learned and virtuous of the Fathers, by whom I would be taught 
mu many things concerning the faith of the Christians and of the royal high- 
| way whereon they travel to God's presence. Wherefore I order my officers 
aforesaid to bestow great honour and favour both on Dom Leo Grimon and 
on the Fathers for whom I am sending, in all the towns of my realm through 
۳ 1 which they shall pass, granting them an escort to conduct them safely from 
` town to town, providing them with all that is necessary for themselves and 
1 their beasts, and allelse they need, at my charges: and you shall be res- 

u ponsible for their safe arrival and shall take heed that they lose nothing 
٦ which they have with them. I order also my captain Khānkhānār (mon | LA 
| Capitaine Canchena)? to forward them safely to my Captain Raizza ()*, who Aa 






1 Our chief authorities for the mission are the Provincial's —— 
` 1590 and November 1591, published by Spitilli, with their enclosures. The accoun: 

A N | ` hy Guzman and Du Jarric are little more than copies of these. 7 | 

1% Wo hear of Grimon again in 1602 when he accompanied Benedict d. 
far ns Kābul al, turning back there because ' unable to stand the tigues 

» TE noy ' (Trignutius, in ` Yule's Cathay and the way thither, IL 853-7. ٭-‎ 
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with the other Captains shall do likewise until they reach my court. I enjoin 

also Giabiblica (?) the Captain of Cambay, to furnish whatsoever they need 

in going or coming. I also forbid my customs officers to take anything from 
Ea the said. Fathers, whose baggages they shall let pass without toll: and the 
i aforesaid shall pay heed to my commandment, troubling the said Fathers 
neither in their persons nor in their property. If they make any complaint 
you shall be severely punished, even to the danger of your heads, More- 
over I desire that this my order be carried out in respect both of their 
, persons and of their goods, that they pass freely through my towns without, 

paying tax or toll and be well guarded on their road, They shall be con- 
J ducted from Cambay to Aķmadābād, and thence to Paian [Pattan] and 

thence to Gelu |? Jalor] from Gelu to Guipar [P] and from Guipar to Bīkānīr 
` whence they shall go to Bitasser [P Jalasir] from Bitasser to Multān, and 

from Multān to Lahore where we reside. For this is the route by which I 
| would have the Fathers come. Whom I hope by God's aid to see shortly at 
| this Court when they shall be received by me and mine as their worth de- 
serveth.' 


Letter from Akbar to the Fathers of the Society at Goa. 


Ma “In the name of God. 

The exalted and invincible Akbar to those that are in God's grace and 
have tasted of His Holy Spirit, and to those that are obedient to the 
Spirit of the Messiah and conduct men to God. I say to you, learned 
Fathers, whose words are heeded as those of men retired from the world, 
who have left the pomps and honour of earth: Fathers who walk by the ` 
trae way: I would have Your Reverences know that I have knowledge of 
all the faiths of the world both of various kinds of heathen and of the 
 Muhammnadans, save only that of Jesus Christ which is the faith of God 
and as such recognized and followed by many. Now in that I feel great 
inelination to the friendship of the Fathers I desire that by them I may 
be taught this faith. There has recently come toour Court and royal Palace 

one Dom Leo Grimon, a person of great merit and good discourse, whom 
Ihave questioned on sundry matters and who has answered well to the 
satisfaction of myself and my doctors. He has assured me that there are 
in India several Fathers of great prudence and learning, and if this be so 
your Reverences will be able immediately on receiving my letter, to send 
some of them to my Court with all confidence, so that in disputations with 
my doctors I may compare their several learning and character, and see 
the superiority of the Fathers over my doctors, whom we call Qizis, and 
whom by this means they can teach the truth. If they will remain in my 
Court, I shall build them such lodging that they may live as nobly as any 

| ther now in this country, and when they wish to leave, I shall let them 
"with all honour. You should therefore do as I ask, and the more 
willingly because I beg of you the same, in this lotter written at the com- 
mencement of the moon of June. 






















that the sons should be at liberty on attaining years of 
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The following is the account of the receipt of this invitation, written ۰ 
by the Provincial in his report of November 1590! :— 

‘It is now nearly nine years since the Great Mogul Akbar summoned 
to his Court some Fathers of the Society of Jesus, including Father Rodolfi 
Aquaviva. The same Prince has now in this year, under God's guiding, ` 
again written to the Viceroy at Goa, asking for Fathers for his Court and 
using the same argumēnts as before. The letter was brought by a Greek 
sub-deacon of the name of Leo Grimon, who while returning to his country 
happened to go aside to the Court of the Mughal and the Emperor hoping 
thereby to attain his end added presents for the Viceroy and the College, 
and some even for the Father Provincial. He desired besides to load the 
sub-deacon with 5000 gold pieces for the poor of Goa, and when the latter 
suggested that the Emperor had poor in his own kingdom on whom the 
money could be spent, he answered that he would never waste money on 
slaves of the devil. Bat when the sub-deacon drew attention to the risk 
he would run in carrying this amount of money over so great a distance 
of road, the Mogul ordered him to be given precious stones and other 
articles of the value of 2000 gold pieces and the amount was distributed 
to the poor at Goa, who were then much in want. He also sent to the 
Viceroy at Cambay an order (of which a copy is enclosed) to the affect 
that the Fathers when passing through Cambay to his Court, shvuld be 
treated courteously and furnished with a guard and rations And from x 
what the sub-deacon tells us at Goa, it appears that this excellent Emperor ; 
is most anxious to establish the fundamental truths of Christianity, and | 
has induced the Prince his son, and his chief general to hold the same views. 
On the day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin he held a festival, gt 
setting forth in an elevated situation the picture of the Virgin which Father . 
Rodolfi and his companions had given him, and called on his relations and 
courtiers to kiss the picture with due reverence. They had asked that 
the Prince his son should do so and he consented with the greatest alacrity, 
The Emperor turned all the mosques of the city where he lived into stables 
fon elephants or horses, on the pretence of preparation for war. Soon 
however, he destroyed the Alcorans? (which are the turrets from which 
the priests call with loud voices on Muhammad), saying that if the mosques 
could no longer be used for prayer there was no need for fhe turrets: 
and this he did in his hatred for the Muhammadan sect and in his affection —— 
for the Gospel. The sub-deacon also said that the name of Muhammad was Le 
ns hated at the Mughal's Court as in Christendom, and that the Empero had | 
restricted himself to one wife, turning out the rest and buting t 
among his courtiers. Moreover that he had passed a law that no Muha 
madan was to circumcise his sòn before the ——— wa 
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The magnificence and power of this Emperor are almost incredible. He 
is the greatest and most powerful of the Kings of the East and the lord of 
nine hundred miles of land whose dominion i» bounded by the Indus and 
Ganges and extends to Tartary, including many noble realme and rich cities. 
Father Antony Monserrat states that when the Emperor took him on an 
expedition which he at one time made! he had with him five thousand 
fighting elephants exclusive of those used for baggage and that in the whole 
Empire there are fifty thousand Elephants stationed for warlike proposes 
nt various centres, 


Next year in November 1591 the Provincial reported as follows? :— 

‘This embassy induced many not only of the Fathers, but also of the 
students to apply to be sent on the mission and there were chosen for the 
purpose two Fathers and a Companion who reached the Emperor's Court in 
15915 and were received with great kindness. Every kind of favour was 
shown to them, a house was given to them in the palace itself, necessuries 
were supplied, and a school was started in which the sons of nobles and the 
Emperor's own son and grandson were taught to read and write Portuguese. 
But when the Fathers saw that the Emperor had not decided as they ex- 
pected, to embrace the Christian faith, they proposed to return to Goa, but 
were bidden by me not to do so. Father Edward Leioton* (who is one of 
the Fathers that remained there) being expressly ordered not to return, but. 
to remain where he was. Father Christopher di Vega who returned with 
Father Leioton's consent was sent back by me as he was a grent favorite 
with the Emperor, and was told not to come away except it were under an 
oath that he would return. And since the hearts of Kings are in God's hand 
we have decided with much inward waiting and firm hope of God's good- 
ness to continue this mission. And now our priests are occupied, as above 
noticed, in teaching the youths to read and write Portuguese and in other 
such duties, awaiting a convenient opportunity for speaking more freely 
with the Emperor on religious subjects; a matter hitherto rendered difficult 
by the opposition of the generale who are with him and in whose absence 
no audience is usually granted. And as the conversion of the Emperor to 
the Catholic Faith is a matter of the greatest moment it is necessary to 
proceed skilfully and gently in the matter.’ 

To this letter is appended an * Annotatio Romue facta ':— 

Nota bene, When Christopher Vega had returned to Goa a Portu- 
guese brought a letter to Milan which implied that the Fathers had left 
the Mugbal's Court, but the above narration plainly shows that the writer 
: Novia Apparently when Monserrat nccompanied Akbar to Labore. See p. 54 above. 
ES. The two letters in Spitilli's book mre not divided. The point of division 
x 8 Akbar returned from Kashmir tæ Lāhor in October 1590 and remained there 
Hill he started for Kashmir again in the spring af 1592. | 

. Š Hough calls him Leighton amd he may hare been an Englishman but we 
TOM m to have no further i | 
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The following is the account of the receipt of this invitation, written 
by the Provincial in his report of November 1590! :— 

‘Tt is now nearly nine years since the Great Mosul Akbar summoned 
to his Court some Fathers of the Society of Jesus, including Father Rodolfi ہج‎ 
Aquaviva. The same Prince has now in this year, under God's guiding, i 
again written to the Viceroy at Goa, asking for Fathers for his Court and 
using the same arguments as before. The letter was brought by a Greek 
sub-deacon of the name of Leo Grimon, who while returning to his country 
happened to go aside to the Court of the Mughal and the Emperor hoping ; 
thereby to attain his end added presents for the Viceroy and the College, "ila 
and some even for the Father Provincial. He desired besides to load the 
sub-deacon with 5000 gold pieces for the poor of Goa, and when the latter 
suggested that the Emperor had poor in his own kingdom on whom the 
money could be spent, he answered that he would never waste money on 
slaves of the devil. But when the sub-deacon drew attention to the risk 
he would run in carrying this amount of money over so great n distance 
of road, the Mogul ordered him to be given precious stones and other 
articles of the value of 2000 gold pieces and the amount was distributed 
B to the poor at Goa, who were then much in want. He also sent to the 

Viceroy at Cambay an order (of which a copy is enclosed)? to the affect 
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that the Fathers when passing through Cambay to his Court, should be و‎ 

treated courteously and furnished with a guard and rations And from S 

what the sub-deacon tells us at Goa, it appears that this excellent Emperor A? 

is most anxious to establish the fundamental truths of Christianity, nnd uf 

° , has induced the Prince his son, and his chief general to hold the same views. = 

z On the day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin he held a festival, A 


setting forth in an elevated situation the picture of the Virgin which Father 
Rodolfi and his companions had given him, and called on his relations and 
courtiers to kiss the picture with due reverence. They had asked that 
* the Prince his son should do eo and he consented with the greatest alacrity., 
The Emperor turned all the mosques of the city where he lived into stables 
for elephants or horses, on the pretence of preparation for war. Soon 
however, he destroyed the Alcorans* (which are the turrets from which 
i the priests call with loud voices on Muhammad), saying that if the mosques 
4 could no longer be used for prayer there was no need for fhe turrets: 
and this he did in his hatred for the Muhammadan sect and in his affection 
for the Gospel The sub-deacon also said that the name of Muhammad was 
: ns hated at the Mughal's Court as in Christendom, and that the Em eror had 


1 among his courtiers. Moreover that he had passed a law that no Muham- 

A madan «was to circumcise his sòn before the fifteenth year of his age, and _ 
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The magnificence and power of this Emperor are almost incredible. He 
is the greatest and most powerful of the Kings of the East and the lord of 
nine hundred miles of land whose dominion is bounded by the Indus and 
Ganges and extends to Tartary, including many noble realms and rich cities. 
Father Antony Monserrat states that when the Emperor took him on an 
expedition which he at one time made! he bad with him five thousand 
fighting elephants exclusive of those used for baggage and that in the whole 


Empire there are fifty thousand Elephants stationed for warlike proposes 
nt various centres. 


Next year in November 1591 the Provincial reported as follows? :— 
“This embassy induced many not only of the Fathers, but also of the 
students to apply to be sent on the mission and there were chosen for the 
purpose two Fathers and a Companion who reached the Emperor's Court in 
15913 and were received with great kindness. Every kind of favour was 
shown to them, a house was given to them in the palace itself, necessaries 
were supplied, and a school was started in which the sons of nobles and the 
Emperor's own son and grandson were taught to read and write Portuguese. 
But when the Fathers saw thatthe Emperor had not decided as they ex- 
pected, to embrace the Christian faith, they proposed to return to Goa, but 
Were bidden by me not to do so. Father Edward Leioton* (who is one of 
the Fathers that remained there) being expressly ordered not to return, but 
to remain where he was. Father Christopher di Vega who returned with 
Father Leioton's consent was sent back by me as he wasa great favorite 
with the Emperor, and was told not to come away except it were under an 
E- oath that he would return. And since the hearts of Kings are in God's hand 
E d we have decided with much inward waiting and firm hope of God's good- 
1 ` ness to continue this mission. And now our priests are occupied, as above 
noticed, in teaching the youths to read and write Portuguese and in other 
such duties, awaiting a convenient opportunity for speaking more freely 
with the Emperor on religious subjects; a matter hitherto rendered difficult 
by the opposition of the generals who are with him and in whose absence 
no audience is usually granted. And ns the conversion of the Emperor to 

| the Catholic Faith isa matter of the greatest moment it is necessary to 
| proceed skilfully and gently in the matter.” 

fo this letter is appended an * Annotatio Romae facta ':— 
d Nota bene. When Christopher Vega had returned to Goa a Portu- 
- .  guese brought a letter to Milan which implied that the Fathers had left 
the Mughal's Court, bnt the above narration plainly shows that the writer 
of the letter was in error. 

1 Apparently when Monserrat accompanied Akbar to Lahore. See p. 54 above. 

3 The two letters in Spitilli's book are not divided. Tho point of division 
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It was not long however before the Fathers actually did come 
back. The mission came somehow to an abrupt conclusion, but we 
have no further details regarding the time of, or the reason for, its 
sudden termination. ! 


Tug Tuigp Mission 1595-1605. 


There was obviously some disappointment at Goa, if not in Rome 
itself, at the break up of the Second Mission. It. was still thought 
that Akbar was on the point of embracing Christianity. ‘ Venerunt filii 
usque ad partum,’ says the chronicler, ‘sed virtus non est pariendi.’ 
There was considerable joy therefore when a third embassy from Akbar 
arrived in 1594,3 bearing letters to the Viceroy which requested the 
despatch of a further mission. The Provincial was urged to comply 
and at once did so. The selection of a priest to conduct the mission 
was determined by Jot and the lot fell on Jerome Xavier, a nephew of 
the great St. Francis, and at that time head of the Professorial House > 
at Goa. With him were appointed Father Pinheiro and Brother 
Benedict de Goes; aud the party, taking with them the ornaments and 
vessels necessary for church worship and accompanied by the Armenian 
interpreter who had been with Aquayiva, embarked on their journey on 
the 3rd December, 1594. Ë 

[There can be little doubt that the members of the party were 
picked men. Jerome Xavier had entered the Society at Alcala twenty 
six years previously and had spent most of his service in India, firstly — 
as Rector at Bussein, then at Cochin and finally at Goa. Without x 
possessing the enthusiastic asceticism of Agnaviva, he was an earnest 
man of mature age who had spent most of his life in teaching and 
who had enjoyed positions of trust. For twenty three years he was to 
remain at the Mogul Court; sometimes in favour, sometimes in prison ; 
working sometimes for the spiritual conversion of Emperors, at other 
times for the material advancement of his compatriots: maintaining on 
the whole a prominent and honoured position, but like most of those 
who have striven with native courts, finding lūmself little more ad- AT 
vanced at the end than at the beginning. At last in 1617, he returned. J t: 
to Goa, and died there on the 17th June of that year, being at the a 
time Archbishop elect of Cranganore.? 



















- 1 Possibly there was some difficulty about the mission accompanying Akbar 
to Kashmir whither he went in the spring of 1592. d 

4 Early in 1594 Akbar had issued a decree that if any of the infidels wished M. A 
build a church or synagogue or idol temple we fire temple, none were to — NS. 


3 Ses Biographie Universelle sv. and De Backer's ° Bibliothique des é 
de la Gia ES — (Lidge 1861) serie 7, sv, A 
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Of one of his companions, Pinheiro, we know little beyond what 
is showu in tlie letters quoted below. He seems to have been the first 
of the Jesuits on these missions to turn his attention seriously to the 
people rather than to the Court, and he was for many years pastor of 
a considerable congregation in Lāhor: but he also exercised a certain 
amount of influence with the Emperor. 

The remaining member of the party, Benedict of Goes, was per- 
haps the most remarkable as he is certainly the best known of the three. 
Born at the Azores in 1562, he had served as a soldier in Portuguese 
Lidia and had while in that position abandoned himself to a life of 
dissipation. When not yet twenty six years of age he had suddenly 
repented of his sins and had turned Jesuit. The mission to Lahor 
was his first piece of notable service, but after eight years had passed 
the accounts received of the country of Thibet induced his superiors to 
send him on the adventurous journey with which his name is now chiefly 
associated. On January 6th, 1603, he started from Agri disguised as 
an Armenian and travelled by way of Kabul and Yārkand through 
the heart of Thibet to Sao-chen on the confines of China, arriving there 

- in 1607 only to die.!] - 


The Father Provincial’s report of November 1595 with its enclosures. 


Our first information regarding this mission is coutained in a report 
of November, 1595, from the Provincial at Goa tothe General of the 
Society at Rome, which encloses three letters of great interest. 

۱ ' The Mission had gone by sea to Daman and thence to Cambay, and 
r the first of the Provincial's enclosures is a letter despatched by Father 
Pinheiro from Cambay. He tells of the eugernessof the people toattenā , 
the services held by the Fathers, and describes among other curiosities 
the hospitals for animals and the customs of the Jain sectaries whom 
he calls * Verteas.’5 At Cambay the Mission met the Emperor's second 
BON, Sultan Murad, formerly Monserrat's pupil, who accorded to the 
Fathers a brief but favourable audience in the citadel on the evening 
before the Nativity, and shortly afterwards left the city for Surāt. But 
i on New Year's day when he was only a league from Cambay, ho sent a 
`  gummons to the Fathers, which reached them at 3 a.m., while they were 
celebrating the feast of the Circumcision. Completing the service they 
liastened to fhe camp, where they fonnd the Prince in fall darbir and 
were interrogated by him regarding the climate and customs of Portugal, 


| 1 Yulo's Cathay and the way Thike n — 
n 8 Seo Poruschi's Historica Relatio, (p 43 above). i 

=. 5 c? Birtia. Their religion he says is contained in Gujarati books (libris, 

— litteris et notis Guzzarati) ef. p. 70 below. 
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the occupations of royalty in Europe, hunting, falconry, &e. Religion did 
not interest the Prince, nnd the Father writes of him * Moscheis parum 
addictns est, sed nec nnquam vidit, Totus est in venando et spatiando.' 

So far Pinheiro from Cambay. On November 6th 1595 the Pro- 
vincial at Goa received two farther letters reporting the arrival of the 
Mission at Lāhor, and these letters constitute the remaining enclosures 
of his communication to the General nt Rome. 

The former of the two letters is from Jerome Xavier and is dated 
from Lahor the 20th August 1595. It is addressed to the General of 
the Society, and giving as it does a most interesting account of the re- 
ception of the Mission by Akbar it may be quoted in full :— 





‘| wrote to Your Reverence, he says, ‘from Goa, describing how I was ~i 
despatched under the holy discipline of our Society tothe Court of the 
Great Mogul, and with what heartfelt zeal we started on ouf Journey. Al- 
tifough this place is only three month's distance from Goa we took five 
months to reach it. Our route by land took us for nearly 230 leagues through 
the Mogul's territory. He received us publicly with great honour and kind- 
ness, and whenever he sees us he maintains the same attitude towards us and 
has us near him among the chief lords of his Court. Hitherto he has spoken 
n little with us regarding the sum of the whole matter, but nothing regarding 
the Faith. He often times admonishes us with great kindness to learn the 
language so that he may speak to ua without an interpreter on matters that 
touch his salvation. He has at the same time had us informed through one 
of his near friends whom he employs on matters of religion that if we knew + 
Persian we should loose a great knot that now holds him bound. The king , | j 
declares himself to be well affected toward matters touching the Christian | 
faith. He has images of Our Lord Christ and of the blessed Virgin, which 
are of the best kind of those which are brought from Europe, and he keeps 
theth with respect and reverence. He evinces the greatest pleasure in show- 
ing them to others, holding them in his arms for a long time in spite of the 
fatigue which their size entails. One day he came to our service and while 
we recited the Litanies he remained like a Christian prince with his knees 
bent and hands clasped. He spent no little time in observing carefully our 
pictures and enquired regarding the mysteries which they portray, In the 

month of August on the occasion of the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin he sent us his own pictures, although میں‎ 
in the most distant way that we should like to have —  moreo 
sent us very costly gold and silk cloths wherewith his own i «rvant 
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not to fail to bring with him a fine picture of Our Lord, and as a Portuguese 
painter had come with us, he at once desired a copy to be painted of a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin which we had with us. So also when he came 
with his Royal Father to our Chapel, nnd saw there the child Jesus and a 
Crucifix, he immediately wished to have similar images made of ivory by 
his own workmen, This prince is about 30 years old! and shows great 
affection for us and easily obtains for us whatever we ask for from the 
Emperor. On the first day on which we addressed him, he promised us all 
that was necessary for the erection of a church and arranged with the 
Emperor to mark out a site for its construction. When the rainy season 
commenced, we ventured to remind him on the subject, and he reiterated his 
promise, adding that he would arrange with his father to appoint men at 
once to see to the business. The Emperor gave us leave to bring together 
as many as might so wish to the Church of Christ. He has utterly cast out 
Muhammad (Mahumetam prorsus exterminavit) and leans toward the 
superstition of the Heathen, worshipping God and the Sun. He proclaims him- 
self toben prophet and declares that he does miracles, curing the sick by the 
water in which he washes his feet. Many women pay vows to him for the 
recovery of sons that are sick or for the power to produce children: and if 
successful they offer to him their votive gifts which, however small, are 
accepted by him with the greatest pleasure. The heathen are in great, 
favour with him: so much so that it is wonderful that the Muhammadans 
endure itso long. The Prince too scoffs at Muhammad. We are entirely 
occupied now in learning the Persian language, and our progress leads us to 
believe that by God's grace we shall have mastered it within a year, and 
then we shall be able to say that we are at Lahor, for hitherto we have 
۶ been, as it were, dumb statues, (et tunc dicere poterimus nos esse in Lahor- 
hactenus enim sumus velut statum mute). May God in his mercy look not 
on our ins but on the price with which He has redeemed the souls around 
us, and may he give to our tongues such strength and eloquence as.may = 
-enable us to touch their hearts and reap for our labours the fruits which 
| your Reverence and our whole Society expects. Wherefore we desire ex- 
Ca ceedingly to commend ourselves to the holy blessing and ministration and 
= prilyers of your Reverence. From the Court of Lahor, the 20th August 
EE | 
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* ۶ ar your Reverence would send to the Emperor and the Prince a beauti- 
fn and large picture of the Holy Virgin or of the Nativity, they would 
L receive the same with much affection and kindness. We would also that some 
-'* Tittle pictures were sent to us for certain Christians who ask eagerly for 
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3rd. December 1594 the party had left Goa proceeding to Daman, and X 
thence to Cambay and Ahmadabad, and the Father repeats some of the 
information given in his letter from Cambay above quoted. He adds 
however a short sketch of the Jogis of Gujarat who he says, *arelike our 

monks', and refers to the veneration in which the cow is held. He also 

gives an interesting and enthusiastic description of the tomb of a certain 

t Cnzis, magister cujusdam regis Guzzarati’, situated 1} leggues from 
Ahmadabad, ‘opus inter Barbaros minime barbarum.’! On Mar. 19th. 

1595 the party left Ahmadabad, reaching Pattan on the 24th which was 

Easter Eve according to the Gregorian calendar. The Fathers had great | 
diffienlty in persuading the Armenians in the caravan to celebrate Easter 4 
on the following day, but ultimately they all agreed, ‘ex mero timore 
quia redeundum illis erat per térram nostram vel quia cessersnt 
veritati, except one old man (excepto uno doctore vetulo pertinace) 
who celebrated his own Enster by himself later on. The cities they 
passed through were utterly ruined, and the people were heathen though 
the chief buildings were mosques; food ran short, the heat was intense, 
the mirages were very irritating, and they were all glad when on May 
5th 1595 they entered Labor? 

There the Fathers were honourably received by the Emperor :— 


*He ordered, writes Pinheiro, ‘that we should lodge in a part of the 
spacious palace which he himself inhabits, near to the river which passes at a 
distance of fifteen spans. In size the river equals a lake. No one may 
enter to us except Christians coming to Mass and such heathen and Muham- 
madans as we may permit, for the guards barthe way to all others. On the 
evening following our arrival the Emperor called us and showed us pictures 
of our Saviour and the Blessed Virgin, and held them in his arms with as 
muclfreverence as though he were one of our priests. When we saw the holy ^ — —— 
pictures we knelt down, and seeing this the Emperor's ten-year-old grand- 
son,” the Prince's son, also clasped his hands and bent his knees: whereon 
the Emperor was delighted and said to the prince “Look at your son.’ These 
same pictures the Emperor delivered to us at the Festival of the Blessed 
Virgin to be deposited in our chapel. Then he showed us his books which — — 
were many and good. Such*as the Royal Bible, then other Bibles, Concord. - 
ances, four parts of the Summa of S. Thomas, one work against the heathen 00 
and another against the Jews and Saracens &c., Soto, S. ntor پوت ایی‎ 


1 Apparently the tomb of Ganj Bakhsh, though | the — 7 — 
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ria Pontificum, the Chronica of S. Francis, Sylvester, Navarrus, and Caietanus 
—these two in duplicate. Also the Laws of Portugal, the Commentaries 
of Alfonso Albuquerque, the Constitutions of the Society, and the Exercitia, 
and the ‘Ars’ of Father Alvarez and several other books.! He gave us as 
1 many as we asked for, to wit all the above mentioned. Both Emperor and 
- Prince favoured us and treated us with much kindness: and I observed that 
f he paid to none of his own people as much attention as he paid to us, for 
he desires us to sit in turn upon the cushion on which he and the Prince 
alone are wont to sit. It is his custom to go out to û certain diis which 
projects into the Courtyard of the Palace, whither all the Governors and 
a large number of others collect to meet him: and thither we also went 
i sometimes to see him. When he observed us he greeted us with great kind- 
ness, bowing his head, and bade us come near and take a convenient seat: an 
honour which he does not show even to the kings and princes that stand at 
his side.’ ۳ 

Pinheiro goes on žo describe the great gifts bronglit to Akbar, 
and more particularly the mannerin which he received, on the 28th 
August 1595, the penitent Viceroy of Qandahar,? and the gifts he re- 
ceived from him and from the Priuce Sultün Murad, the Viceroy of 
Bengal and others. He then continues: 


"The Emperor and the Prince have often times given us leave to build 
„our Church: but when we for certain reasons pretended we had forgotten 
| about it, lo! at the Festival of St. Mary at Nives,? the Emperor again said 
I , ‘Fathers, build a Church and make all Christians as many as of their own 

free will desire to be Christians.’ But when we asked him for a written 


expression of c will under his own hand, he replied that he himself 





tt — ees 





as a living d it would meet the case, The Prince also often pro- 
misēd that he d supply all that was necessary for the building: a site 
hūs been fixed which is extremely convenient and near the palace: and, we 
trust in God that the harvest will be plentiful. 'The Emperor hns entirely 
overturned (omnino evertit) the Muhammandan heresy and does not recognize 


1 The Biblia Regia is perhaps the same as that presented by Aquaviva (p. 50 

L above.) S. Thomas ia Aquinas. Soto is probably Domingo de Soto a scholastic 
0۱ writer of the middle of the sixteenth century, Š. Antoninus of Forciglione lived 
1389—1459. Sylvester may be the second Pope ef that name, a considerable 
writer on theology (d. 1003.) Navarrūs is perhaps Father Juan Aspidueta, surnamed 

- Navarro, Jesuit Missionary in Brazil and a connection of the Xaviers (d 1555.) 
Cardinal Cajetan (1470—1534) who cited Luther at Augsburg waa a writer on 
| Aquinas and other subjects. The Commentaries are those of the great Albuquerque 
mr blished by his son in 1557. Tho Exercitia Spiritualia are the Devotions issued by 
Ignatius Loyola and the ‘Ars’ appears from Du Jarric's translation to have been a 















a mas, Pfoba Muzafar Husain, 
fionsin of Shih ‘Abbas. (Blochm. Ain: I. 313). Satamas, sc. Shah 'Abbās not Shah 
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it as a trne faith. In the city there is no mosque (wnoschea nulla est) and 
no copy of the Quran, which is the Scripture of their own faith. The 
| mosques previously erected have been turned into stables and public grana- 
ries,! and to shame the Muhammadans forty or fifty swine are brought 
every Friday into the Emperor's presence to fight with each other, and he 
H- 7 has their tushes bound’ with gold. The Emperor is the founder of a new 
sect and wishes to obtain the name of a prophet. He has already some 
followers, but only by bribing (sed auro corruptos) He worships God 
andthe Sun. Heisa Heathen. He follows, however, the sect of the Verteas? 
who live together like monks in one body and undergo many penitential 
observances. They cat nothing that has bad life. Before they sit down 
they clean the spot with cotton brushes, in case they should sit on and kill * 
some insect. These Verteas hold that the world has existed from all eternity : 
though some of them deny this and hold that many worlds have existed in 
the past. They have also other foolish and ridiculous tenets, with which I 
need not trouble Your Reverence. We are working hard tolearn the Persian 
language: for the Emperor has desired us to become acquainted with it so 
that he may treat with us alone concerning our Faith. We have opened a 
school of letters which is attended by some sons of hereditary princes and I 
by three sons of a certain king who serves Akbar himself.” Two of these 
pupils wish to embrace Christianity and have recently asked to be allowed 
to do so, Another is so affected that he seems to be one of our most pious 
pupils, and asks to be admitted into orders. This latter on entering our n 
chapel knelt down before Onr Lord Christ and casting his turban on the 
ground said: “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, remember me.’ May God 
preserve him and fulfil his holy desire. There are some catechumens and 
some already become Christians, who though not in the first rank are yet 
souls redeemed by the blood of Christ. A Muhammadan asked one of our AA 
pils one day, why he drank in spite of the day being an ordained fast day. i ey 
He answered: “Who ordained this fast?’ — replied the other. — - 
2 “But who is Muhammad, said the young man, ‘save a false prophet 
and an impostor?’ This he repeated in public nt the festival of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin before a number of men who were secking 
after Christianity, and added that thiswas his glory. The Muhommadans 
were astonished, and presently one said: ‘If you are a Christian, join 
yourself to the Christians.’, But he returned to the chapel, and after receiv- 
| ing the holy water betook himself to prayer. I could recount much of this 
"Sa nature, but I make an end for fear of wearying Your Reverence, whom 1 ` 
| earnestly beg to remember us and to send us some sacred relics for ourselve ; 
$ and for these our little seedlings, and to obtain for us the blessin hal te e 
Father the General of the Society. For the rest, I commend myse E ngain 
and ngain to your holy ministrations " | | 
E X This statement is supported by Dádauni, See Noor. 1, 479. 
: a مم‎ p. —— oft Therenot I., ch, 36, پر‎ 
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From the Annual Report of tho Jesuit Missions for 1597,! we 
legru that the new Church at Lahor was opened on the 7th September 
of that year with great ceremony, and that the Governor of the City 
attended in person. The Governor stayed for two hours conversing with 
Pinheiro in the house, and to show bis favour to the new religion relensed 
a * Chaldnenu Christian’ who had been condemned to death for killing 
a cow. About this time there was a great pestilenee in the City and 
many children abandoned by their pareuts were baptized. Among 
those seized by the plague was a Milanese gunner ( fuber aenorum 
tormentorum) who had travelled almost all over Enrope and bad 
contracted many vices; before he died, however, he repented of his sius, 
leaving his books? and his money to the Church. 


Letters from Lithor, 1598-9, 


Meanwhile, the chroniclers tell us, Akbar had gradoally hardened 
his heart, setting up for bimself a religion of his own and declining 
to accept that put before him by the Padres. To punish him God 
brought upon him two great misfortanes, For firstly, his son Murad 
received n severe check in his operations against the Deccan;* and 
secondly, on Easter day 1597, as he sat on the terrace of līs palace at 
Lühor celebrating a feast of the sun, a fire came from heaven which 
burnt up a large part of the palace, consuming n vast mass of valanble 
carpets, jewellery, thrones and the like, and casing the molten gold 
and silver to run down through the strects of the city ! That a fire did 
occur in the palace abont this time is a historical fact,” and in order 
to allow of the rebuilding necessitated by it, Akbar determined to pro- 
ceed for the summer to Kashmir. With him went Xavier and Goes, 
leaving Pinheiro tosee to the building of the new house and church 
at Lahor. Our next letter is one addressed to the General of the 
Society, which was despatched from Labor by Jerome Xavier in 1598, 
after his return from Kashmir. The contents of this letter have been 
abstracted and published by Mr. H. Beveridge in an article on ‘ Father 
Jerome Xavier, which appeared in the Society's Journal, as recently as 


L Annua Litter Soe. Jeru anni 1597. (Neapoli 1607) p. 570 
$ Tho site of this Church is, | believe, unknown. According to Hernier ( Amst. Ed. 
1728 I1. 80) it was destroyed by Shih Jahām. When Desideri passed through on his 
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vay to Thibet in 1714, he found no clergy in the place at all (Lettres Edyiantes et 
184) " 
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1888, but it may be convenient to give here a somewhat fuller descrip- 
tion of the purport of the letter. ! 

It begins with an account of the valley of Kashmir which Xavier 
and Benedict de Goes had visited with the Emperor in the previous 
summer. It mentions the temperate climate, the wild ducks, the 
fertility of the land, the number of streams and the vines growing 
on the mulberry trees. One of the antiquities, which it is rather difi- 
cult to identify, is thus described: ' Not far from the city is seen an 
old Palace of exquisite workmanship, built in black stone, the columns 
and porticos of which are composed of blocks exceeding the ordinary 
measurement. It is commonly said that when the city followed heathen 
rites (for the inhabitants embraced Muhammadanism three hundred 
years ngo) it used to reach to this place.’ 

Then follows an account of a great famine in the valley.? The 
mothers would put out their children on the streets to die and the 
priests would then collect and baptize them. Sometimes the mothers 
would themselves call in the priests to baptize their children at the 
point of death, and when the priests were about to leave the vailey, a 
woman besought them to take charge of her child. The journey back 
across the mountains was slow and full of difficulty, but at last on 
November 13th [1597] they reached Labor, exactly six months after 
they had left it. The Governor and people who had previously 
threatened to stone them now received them with a certain amount of 
cheerfulness. The Emperor and the Prince reached Lahor a few days 


later: the latter having been mercifully preserved from the attack of و‎ 


lioness whom, during the jov rey, he had wounded in the chase. 
„The Father then returns to a more — account of the pro- 


gress of his mission :— 
“At Christmas [1597] our brother Bendict de Goes — a manger 


and cradle as exquisite as those of Gon itself, which heathens and 
Muhammadans, as well as Christians, thronged to see. In the evening 


masses were said with great ceremony, and a pastoral dialogue on the 


subject of the Nativity was enacted by some youths inthe Persian tongue, 
with some Hindastani proverbs interspersed (adjunctia aliquot Industani l 
sententiis). This gave such satisfaction that one وھ او‎ a — * yi 4 


1 Soo Oranus ' Japoniea, Sinenaia, Mogorana' and the Mainte work * ud 
— ga ngadang سادا‎ waa ed ۳ یں یں‎ 
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audience said to another: “We call the Christians Kāfirs—that is, a 
people who know not God or His Prophet: but verily we are Káfirs our- 
selves, when, though students of the seers and prophets, we lack, na you 
hear, the knowledge of God and of things divine which the Christians 
possess, Wherefore they were much refreshed and pleased at these pious 
exercises and gladly described to their own people the things which they 
had seen. So also did some of the Heathen. At the conclusion of the sacred 
office the gates were opened to all: and such was the piety of the throng of 
Heathen and Muhammadans that on seeing the child Jesus lying in the 
cradle they bowed themselves to the ground in worship. The exhibition 
Of some mysteries of the sacred scripture gave us an opportunity of preach- 
ing on matters concerning our faith. Such was the crowd of spectators in 
those days that the cradle was kept open till the Sth duy after Epiphany — 
the fame of the spectacle spread through the town and brought even 
outsiders to see the sight. And to crown all it pleased certain captains and 
military leaders to inform the Emperor, thinking that the sight should be 
seen even by the Emperor himself. Nevertheless the Heathen showed us 
some greater signs of approbation than the Muhammadans, for they offered 
vows to the Mother of God and presented such gifts as lay within the power 
of each. One woman when asked why she had brought a gift replied that she 
had asked * Bibi Mariam,'—that is, the Lady Mary, for so they call the Blessed 
Virgin—to grant her a son, and as she had obtained her prayer she had 
brought this gift in memory thereof as n token of thankfulness, 

Noris it the common people and lower classes alone, but also the 
Princes themselves, that have recourse to Mary the Mother of Pity to ob- 
tain some boon. One of the "Pringes having with a view to some supplica- 
tion brought two candles, four palms in length and so thick as to be scarcely 
grasped with two hands, closed his eyes like a man in prayer and medita- 
tion, while he handed one of them to the Priest to be burnt and consumed 
— ns they themselves express it —to the honour of the Lord Jesus. With the 
same ceremony he presented the other to be burnt to the worship and 
glory of the Lady Mary. Then he gave 30 gold pieces in alms and we dis- 
‘tributed these to the poorer Christians. 

The love and affection felt by the Prince towards the Christian faith 
leads him as occasion offers, to defend and protect it. So it happened that 
when a Muhammadan said in his presence that the Fathers of the Society 
ate swine's flesh and he understood not what manner of life the Christians 
followed, the Prince replied that that was no reason why he should think or 
— that they had the law of the Gospel, the prophets and 
to which they conformed all their actions. 
fesses publicly his devotion and reverence to the Lord Christ and 
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presence of n number of persons he asked the full significance of the image 
he gave me an opportunity of spending some good time in explaining the 
sufferings and passion of Christ. I did the same on another occasion 
in the midst of a crowd of men, taking as my text a Japanese dagger on 
the head of which were ú cross and some studs: the Prince meantime ° 
listening attentively to me from a window. 
One day ns | visited him J found him with two painters who were trac- 

ing out by the application of colour some small pictures, one of which re- 
presented the Angels appearing to the shepherds, and the other the Descent 
from the Cross:! and when he asked what these meant and of whom they were 
‘likenesses, 1 renewed the discourses I had previously entered on before him 
regarding the sacred passion of Our Lord Christ. I also disputed with his 
teacher (magistro) rekurding the mystery of the Holy Trinity and the In- 
carnation of the Son of God for man's salvation, and the Prince showed 
himself satisfied with my replies. When he desired to kuow of me the way in 
which Christians conduct their prayers, I spoke of the difficulty experienced 
by those who pray to God with the arms outstretched and with the body held in 
the form of across. When a companion of the Prince heard this he asked where 
the difficulty lay, and said he was able and willing to stand for an hour with 
his arms outstretched in the required position. The Prince then told him to 
try. He laughed and took up the position of the cross, but when after a little 
time he was asked how he felt he acknowledged he wasa little weary, and again 
after a moderate interval he said he felt bodily pain and could not hold up his r 
tired arms any longer, and he manifested such signs of distress as to move 
the Prince and the bystanders to laughter. The Prince then made two others 
try it, but they soon became weary and their calls for pity excited the derision 

of the onlookers, Thereafter the Prince having retired to a secret place 
attempted the experiment himself ond when little over quarter of an hour 
had elapsed he brought himself to such a state of pain that he could scarcely 


. 
| There are many other evidences of the interest felt by the Mughal sovereigns 
in Christian Art besides the incidents recorded by the Jesuits: and it wonld be 


interesting to put together the information available on the subject Reference ‘a 
= ` may be made to the supposed * Annunciation’ and ' Fall' at Fatbpar Sikri: (seo — 
Smith's Mogul Areht. of Fattehpur Sikri): the Virgin and St. Iynatins at Sikandra E 


(Manrique, Itin 1653, p 350. Catrou, p. 135. of Finch in Kerr VIIL 305): and tho 
pictares at Lahor of Christ and the Virgin, the Flood and the Bsptism in Jordan 
(Porchas, Pilg, I. IV. 432. De. Loet, India Vera 1631, 59. Thay + 
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move his cramped and half-dend limbs, and acknowledging the severity of 
the pain said he had endured it for us long a time as that for which Christ 
/ our Lord is recorded to have hung upon the cross. Then he began to talk 
at great length regarding the pains and bodily afflictions which Christians 
of their own accord undergo and his words caused much sensation among 
those that stood by. In confirmation of his account he spoke of Father 
Ridolfo Aquaviva, whose intimate friend he had been, saying how one night 
when sleeping near him he heard a sound as though he were moving in the 
far end of his room. When the sound ceased he entered the Father's room 
and found there a whip so covered with blood that drops were falling on the 
foor. He asked him what the sound meant. The holy Father however, 
tried to cover with a laugh what the flush on his face and the modesty of his 
eyes plainly betrayed. "The hearers were much moved by this account and 
they put eredence in the Prince's words. 

Another day we had a disputeregarding continence and chastity and those 
who preserve themselves pure und chaste according to the prescribed law of 
Christ, which same is the very point of the whole difficulty and of the cause > 
why the Muhammadans, sunk as they are in lust and incontinence are not 
initiated in the mysteries of Christianity. The Prince affirmed that if the 
Gospel permitted polygamy, many would accept it, in that its other teach- 
ings are conformable to reason. Nor is it hard to understand he should find 
such difficulty in preserving temperance, when it is remembered that 
although not yet 36 years old he has twenty women as his lawful wives. 

He was so anxious for things imported hither from Portugal and India! 
and especially for the pictures of our Saviour and the Blessed Virgin, the 

- Queen of the Angels (to whose care he says he commends himself), that he 
excites our wonder. Hence it happened that once when some baggage 
arrived at this Court from Cambay he had it taken over to his palace and 
opening it took out whatsoever he pleased, paying however a just price 
to the owners. For the same reason on account of the great friendship 
he has for us, and mindful of the old saying, 'Friends have all things in 
common he takes whatsoever he chooses from the things which are sent 
to us from Goa. He once? retained some pictures, one of which the Provin- 
cial Father had intended for him, and when he pointed to one which was 
represented as smiling, it struck me that that was the picture which the 

Father wished to give him and I said that the Great Fathers (for so they 

call the Provincial) had sent it to His Highness. On hearing this he was 
much delighted that his name was hononred even in Goa, and to show his 
gratitude for the gift he presented us with two pieces of tapestry as 
ornaments for the altar of the Lord Jesus, and added afterwards a third 

and yet more beautiful one. ۱ 

Enough as regards the Prince.- Now let us say something concerning 
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rf 1 That is the peninsula of Indin: the north of India was known as ° Mogor.” — 
I 3 Thiw incident iw omitted in the Maintz version of the letter, The present 
translation ja teken from Or«nus' version. 
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the Emperor. It is not customary in the East to appear before royalty 
empty-handed : accordingly when I had to lay before the Emperor the letter 
delivered to me by the Father Provincial, I presented him on the Father's 
behalf with two exquisite pictures made in Japan: one of Christ Our 
Lord and the other of the blessed Father Ignatius.! These were much 
admired: but the picture of the blessed Father Ignatius was especially 
pleasing to the Emperor as it was new and he had never seen it before. 
He enquired whom it represented and when I had explained this at some 
length he asked me to write his life in Persian for the good of the 
whole kingdom. Meantime the Prince came up and, seeing the picture, 
| begged that it might be given to him until he could get it copied by a pain- 
ter. On another day, when I went to pay my respects to the Emperor, he i 
handed to me the letter I had brought from the Father Provincial and bade | 

me read it aloud; which I also did, first in Portuguese, then in Persian. 

YA When 1 had read the letter, the Emperor showed himself much pleased at 

fa the Father having written that he was deeply obliged for the benefits and 

favours conferred upon us, and at his having at Goa commended him to the 

Á care of the Lord Jesns. I with great reverence raised my hat at the most 

holy Name of Jesus, and before I could explain the honour I rendered to 

the sacred name, he seized my hand and declared to his captains of 

thousands and of hundreds that the Christians held in the highest regard 


+ and reverence the holy Name of Jesus, and that this was the reason why 
| I had uncovered. Then turning to me he said: ‘Is it not so?’ and I 
s answered that he had spoken truly. When I had finished the letter of the 
3 Father Provincial, I read that of Father Monserrat, and the Emperor asked 
L "me why this Father had, as he had heard from others, been captured and 
> detained by the Turks.5 I said that the Muhammadans (Mauros) and 
i + Turks, were most hostile to Christians and treated them as ill as possible, 


for opposing the law and sect of Muhammad, although they should love % 





3. e and cherish them, being indeed loved greatly by them as brothers and men 

kr eager for salvation who had pointed out the way of truth and were ready 

> " to lay down their lives for the same: and that not many days hud passed j 
since thé blessed Father Abraham de Georgiis, the Maronite, had been killed w. 

; on his way to Prester John on aceount of his profession of the Christian. K. 

E +. faith and had won the palm of martyrdom. This speech of mine was aud- ES 

4 ible in open court and there was no lack of hearers: but the Muhammadans 

0 showed by their perturbed faces and angry eyes that they ill brooked to — — 

* hear the exaltation of the true God and the utter degradation of the crime. Ca 

stained Muhammad. Nor were they a little shocked to hear their cursed‏ در 






ae Prophet so fearlessly accused and detested by us. One of them out ot — 
l friendship for us warned me to treat of Christianity with caution and pru- » 
dence, as no Muhammadan there present ‘did not thirst for our blood,’ and. NEM 
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| Le, Loyola This picture or a copy seems to havo been preserved for some — 
time in Akbar" a tomb at Sikaudra. See Manuchi-Catrou, T. 185. 1 EJNEED 
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i I myself’ said he, “though a true and no false friend of yours, yet when- 
soever I hear you speak against Muhammad, I so burn with wrath and in- 
< dignntion that I frequently desire to stab you as you stand.’ 
7 "The Emperor! is gifted with a wonderful memory, so that although he 
can neither read nor write, he knows whatever he has heard learned men 
discoursing about, or whatever has been read to him. He sleeps little and 
p lightly, and spends u good part of the night in hearing history read to him. 
2 If any stranger comes to Court, he at once sends for him and minutely in- 
h terrogates him as to what he has seen and by what road he bastravelled, At 
about midnight he retires for half an hour for his devotions and then his 
F learned men assemble and dispute with one another. One night I chanced 


i upon them and found them discussing the point so new and ineredible to 
Muhammadans * Cun God have a Son?’ The Emperor set his Chronologist 
to dispute with me and when I soon vanquished him, he ordered a more learn- 
ed man to help the non-plussed one. On the fourth day of the moon? musical 


instruments, in which he much delights, were brought in und also some 
x. images and among them the likeness of the sun, which he worships every 
: day at dawn. But thinking that I might object that the sun was not God, 
but only a created thing and the work of God, he ordered it to be removed 
and straightway the idol vanished. There was then brought in the likeness 
of our Saviour bound to a pillar, and this he placed on his head as a sign of 
reverence and worship (a thing which he did not do to the image of the sun.) 
He took a pleasure in hearing the narration of the conversion of St. Paul 
and of Constantine the Great. 

He told me that nearly twenty years ago he had thirty children shut up 
before they could speak, and put guards over them so that the murses might 
not teach them their language, His object was to see what language they 
would talk when they grew older, and he was resolved to follow the laws 
and customs of the country whose language was that spoken by the children. 
But his endeavours were a failure, for none of the children came to speak 
distinctly, wherefore at this time he allowed no law but his own.* 

After much vacillation and much obstruction from our opponents, he 
gave us leave to build a Church at Cambay; the same favour could not be 
[ obtained in the case of Sindh,® on account of the vehement opposition 
encountered,’ 
























` The translation of this and the next para, is taken from that given by Mr. 
` Beveridge, J. A. 8. B. 1888, p. 37. 
` B Perhaps, Mr. Beveridge suggests, Mir Fathn-lüh of Shīrāz: but Fathu-llah 
had apparently died before this. Blochm., din I. 335; Elliot, Hist Ind. V. 469. 
M 5 Ad quartum Luna. Mr. Beveridge thinks there is some mistake but tho 
E. ` Maint version also uses the same expression. 
E. be dn Badāunī, II. 288. (Elliot, Hist. Ind. V. 533) and Dabistān (Shea's trans.) 
kā ۱ 11 

e ee Boveridge thinks this probably means India proper. The original in 
Oranus " ‘idem pro Sindo tentatum," and in the Maintz version * idem tentatum 

ndum’ A Gérer wa gals حسم‎ youre “ Tutta, 
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Father Jerome goes on to mention the case of an Armenian Chris- 
tian who wished to marry his deceased wife's sister. The Father had 
refused to sanction the marriage, and the Armenian, having embraced 
the Emperor's new religion, enlisted the Emperors sympathy so far 
as to induce him to call for the Fathers and expostulate with them. 
They held stoutly to their refusal and ultimately the case was referred 
to Prince Salim, who expressed his indignation at the Armenian's 
desertion of his original faith, The incident was looked on by the Fathers 
as one of great importance, bringing them as it did into opposition to 
the ' secta pestilens et perniciosa nove a Rege instituta.’ 

The letter proceeds to record an occasion on which the Prince 
asked if he could “see St. James,’ and the Father went so far as to say: 
' Yes; if Your Highness will become a Christian aud be baptized.’ 
On another occasion the Father was asked why more persons were 
possessed by devils in Christendom than among Muhammadans, he did 
not deny the fact, but explained it—to the amusement of his hearers— 
by replying that the devil having the Muhammadans already in his 
power could afford to neglect them! The Father adds in his letter 
that a‘ young son? of the King of Badakbshān, who was eigliteen years 
of age and was to marry the Prince’s daughter, had informed him that 
if the Prince embraced Christianity he would do the same.’ 

Xavier then goes on to describe the usages of the heathen. He 
first describes the idol at Kangra (Nazar Coto)? and gives the story 
that men who cut off their tongues and present them to the idol receive 
them back whole. He then: mentions certain metaphysical and cos- 
mographical theories of the Hindūs and details at some length the 
avatars of Vishnu. As regards the tenth avatar, he writes, some said 
it was Akbnr himself. 

Then follow some narrations of persons baptized at the point of 
death, and of others cured by receiving baptism or by having the 
Gospel read to them, and the letter concludes with the account of the 
opening for mission work in Cathay, which has already been published j 
in Sir Henry Yule's * Cathay and the way Thither, Vol II. p. 532. — 

` So far Jerome Xavier. When Akbar left Lahore for Agra, which. 
he appears to have done towards the end of 1598,4 he was accompanied | 
by Xavier and by Benedict de Goes, Pinheiro being — dā —* 
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of the church at Lāhor, Our next letter! is one written by the last 
named from Lāhor, some time after Whitsuntide 1599,3 and it isa 
letter of which the counterpart might be found in almost any issue of 
a modern Missionary Journal. It begins by stating that since Xavier 
left for Agra, there had been 38 persons baptised by the mission in 
Lahor: and it proceeds to describe two recent cases. One is of three 
Hindus converted against the will of their relations, who were con- 
ducted on Whitsunday in a procession through the city with palms in 
their hands, and then having passed through a large and somewhat 
noisy multitude to the Church, were therein baptized. The other case 
relates to a Muhammadan girl of sixteen years of age, who on seeing 
the others baptized insisted on being baptized herself and convinced 
the priest that she was well instructed in the faith. She was accord- 
ingly baptized under the name of “Grace, but her parents at once 
tnrned her out of their house. She was then addressed by a Muham- 
madan who wished to marry her, but from him she fled and was put 
by Pinheiro in charge of a married Christian. The Muhammadan 
complained londly to the Governor of the city, who summoned Pinheiro 
and then called for the girl; at this the Muhammadan rejoiced as he 
would now be able to kidnap her, but Finheiro circumvented him and 
brought the girl safely before the Governor, who finding her most 
zealous in her profession of Christinnity declined to interfere. Pinheiro 
was greatly pleased at this triumph and the girl was shortly afterwards 
married to a Christian, 


The Father Provincial's Report of December 1599. 

The next accouut we have is the report sent to the General from 
Goa by the Provincial, Father Pimenta, in December 1599.3 Onty a 
part of the report deals with the North of India and a good deal of this 
is taken up with accounts thence received regarding Thibet. In describ- 
ing that country the Provincial quotes from a letter which he says was 
written by Xavier on the 26th July 1598. The acconnt which he quotes 
is somewhat fuller than that given in the letter which Xavier addressed 
to the General in 1598 (see preceding page), but differs so little from it 
that it was presumably written about the same time. 


1 See Ornnus ' Japonica, Sinensia, Mogorana’ nnd the Mnintz version referred to 
on p. 44 above. Copies of the letter are also to be found in Huge and De Dieu. 
3 The letter is published as having been written in 1598, but the Whitsuntide 
feast of 1899 is mentioned in it, 
` ê Tho Latin date is ‘Oct. Kal Jan. 1599" and the real date seems from 
tho letter to be either St. Thomas’ Day (December 21st), or December 25th 1599. See 
“Nova سوہ‎ [p.44 above.] The Portuguese version of 1602 gives 26th November 
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After quoting Xavier's letter on the subject of Cathay, Father TN 
Pimenta goes on to state that when Akbar left Lahor for Agra, Xavier 
nnd Goes had accompanied him, leaving Pinheiro nt Lahor. Akbar had 
while at Agra, sent his son! with 60,000 men against the Deccan and 
the country of Meliquius [Mulik Ambar] in which luy Chaul, not more 
than 210 miles from Goa. That son having died another? had been 
substituted for him. Meantime Xavier bad again written from Agra 
on Ist August 1599, regarding the country of Cathay, confirming his pre- | 
vious account. 

Xavier's letter, which Pimenta then quotes, narrates also an inter- 
view which he had with the Emperor, Xavier asked the Emperor if 
three or four priests might be sent to Catiny and the Emperor replied 
‘Rahat met Xoda,'* ‘id est benedictio Domini super vos, adding that he 
was going to send an ambassador thither and that they had better go 
with him. Xavier notices also the cireumstance that three sons of the 
king of Badakhshān, who was living in Indian, had been pupils of the 
mission and that their brother was now ruling in that country.* 

Pimenta also reports that Xavier had asked the Emperor's leave 
for the admission of further priests to minister to the congregations in 
Lūhor and Agra: that Akbar had granted a * Diploma’ or sanad accor- 
dingly, and that this sanad also gave privileges to the church at Cambay. T 
The sanad had not beeu signed when Xavier wrote, but a copy was to — 
be sent to Goa as soon ns it had been signed. 

The following account of a conversation held with the Emperor on 
the 16th July 1599, is then quoted from Xavier's letter :— 


Father Xavier said to the Emperor that with his permission he wished to 
speak to him on n matter privately. The Emperor, having moved apart and 1 
dismissed the bystanders, remained standing and asked him what ho wanted. — 
Xavier, who for two yeara previously had received instructions to this effect, 
began ns follows: 'Sire, we have received the following orders from our 
Superior. ‘As it is now more than four years since you began studying the 
language, the Emperor can now doubtless understand you thoroughly, where- 
fore now beseech you His Majesty that, having called us to him to acquaint — 
him with the Gospel, he should now see how he stands, go that Reed | 


1 Sultan Murad died near Danlatēbād, 22nd Urdibihisht 1599. (Elliot VI. ST) de 
2 Sultan Daniyal In 1609 his three sons were baptized by the Jesuita un ۹ 

the names of Philippo, Carlo and Henrico, and in the same year another gran a 

of Akbar’s was christened ‘Don Edoard, Herbert's Travels (1638) p. 75... ccord. 

ing to Roe they reverted to Ixlám on finding they could maigi t — 

as wives (M. Thevenut, Relutions p. 78.) 
ê Rāķat az khudá or Rabmat-i-khudi ? 19-4 
7 می‎ plan Pinheiro’s letter of 8 September 1595 (p. 7 On — )m 1 
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| know what order to give concerning you.’ ‘In truth,’ said Xavier, * it is very 
irksome to us to stand idle. Wherefore, Sire, do you not listen to us as you 
said you would listen: you that profess yourself a wise man and a searcher 
after truth ?' “I admit, said the Emperor,’ “that I called you in order to hear 
the truth, so that I might adopt whatever course appeared most consistent 
with truth and reason, but now I go toward the Deccan and shall halt near 
Goa, where I shall goto hear you at leisure.’ He continued the conversation for 
some time, repeating the same language. ‘I called you,’ he said, “to speak to 
you and listen to you in private. What? When the Muhammadans were rulers 
would any one have dared to say that Christ was God? He would at once have 
been put to death. Now he is safe.’ I agreed that this was so, and thanked the 
Emperor, saying that if he would listen to us some time it would be a great 
, benefit to him as well as a consolation to us. He promised to do so and 
closed the interview.’ ! 

The Provincial then goes on to say that be proposed sending com- 
panions to help and solace the Fathers. And he concludes this part of 
his report with an account of some incidents which had taken place in 
connection with the mission at Lalor :— 

‘This year at Christmas the Fathers at Lāhor prepared a magnificent 


b representation of the manger in memory, and honour of Our Saviour: to 
F which thronged so great a crowd of all ages and classes that for twenty 
9 days continuously some three or four thousand persons might worship the 


image of the Child Jesus. One of these, a nobleman, whose wife had borne 
him ason atthe same day and hour as that on which Christ was born, 
brought him to the Fathers, and allowed him to be baptized, himsclf and his 


= wife becoming catechumens. Not so blessed was the fate of another Muham- 
١ madan mother, though that of her new born child was still more blessed. 
E Her child had been baptized with her consent and at her request, but she was 
TN unable to bear the taunts of her relations and on the day before Ascension 
4 Day she placed poison in its milk. The poor child after seventeen hour’ of 
- terrible torture bore testimony to Christ not in words but by death (Christum 


` qon loquendo sed moriendo confessus), and expired before the altar, on the 

Mir feast of the Ascension, forty days after its birth and eighteen days after its 
4 i baptism. Father Manoel Pinheiro writes that after the child had surren- 
ka dered its soul to Christ, its face still shone with so unwonted m grace that 
" the glory of its blessed soul which it had attained on rising to Christ 
appeared to be refļected on its features below. 
„VE ` The Father Provincial’s Report of Ist December 1600. 
= Our next original authority is the annual report? written by 

(X gu tes A eee | E a E, Societ lst 
"t Father Pimenta, as Visitor, to the General of the Society on 15 
= Ms h Boh jen, 1.105) that in] his refusal to 
73 * wi ‘Tt has been suggested by Rohlen (Alte Indien 1 ) n] vei gu 
' adopt Christian views Akbar was influenced by the report of the crueltios c e 
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December, 1600. The report begins with an account of a journey made 
by Pimenta northwards from Goa, In January 1600 he put into 
Chnul and there met nine young men who had been sent by Pinheiro 
from Lāhor by the Sindh route, Some of these were left at Bandora 
‘to learn from the best masters to play on all kinds of instruments for 
the new church at Labor.’ A fifth became a Jesuit and what happened 
to the rest is not stated. From these youths the Visitor learnt some 
details not stated in Pinheiro's letters. For instance how a young 
Catechumen was defending the faith against certain adversaries and 
how in the middle of the debate the leader of the adversaries was by 
an unseen hand felled to the ground ! 

At Daman, whither he afterwards proceeded, Pimenta received 
from Xavier a letter and a copy of a book which he had written * against 
certain sects of the unbelievers, more especially that of the Muham- 
madans,’ and had dedicated to the Emperor. It was called * Lignum 
Vile "l and was m Pimenta's opinion a work of great erudition and 
detail (pereruditum et prolirum). Father Xavier, who had learnt to 
spenk Persian with fluency and idiom, was at the time preparing in 
conjunction with native scholars, a Persian translation of his work. 
Goes had also written to the Provincial describing among other things 
the fortifications of Burhanpur which Akbar was then besieging. 

The Emperor, it must be observed, had by this time reached the 
sent of war in the Deccan and had brought Goes and Xavier south 


"with him, In order, therefore, to help poor Pinheiro at Lāhor, who 


was now *six hundred miles distant from Father Xavier at Burhanpur,’ 
the Visitor sent one Father Corsi, with instructions to see Father 
Xavier on the way and to obtain from him the necessary information 
and guidance. Father Corsi reached Cambay at the beginning of 


March (1600); there he was shown the order* issued by Akbar for the 


protection of the Fathers journeying to Agra, Lāhor and Cathay, and 


was treated by the Governor with great courtesy. After some delay 


he left this city, but on the 12th May he wrote to say that he had with 


| Du Jarric, HI. 27, gives it the name of Fone Vitir, nnd saya that Akbar was 





introduced in it in the character of a philosopher secking for trath. The hook je 
question was doubtless that which. was ultimately called j Speculum Ver 
* Aina-i-Hagq-numd. Bee p. 111 below. jP 






Noer, II. 480. a- D 
5 When Terry was in India sixteen years Inter, Corsi. ye 
| i na a Florentine and * ( iic es "e 
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great difficulty passed through the bands of brigands that infested the 
roads, by way of Sambusar (Jambisir) and Broach. On the 4th Jane 
1600 he reached the Mughal camp and on the 4th August he reported to 
the Visitor that he hoped shortly to start for Lahor and meantime was 
diligently studying the Persian language. 


Evente of 1600-1603. 


We have no original letters available between the lst December, 
1600 and the 6th September, 1604, and our main authorities for this 
period are Du Jarric’s History and the Relations of Guerreiro on which 
that history is almost exclusively based. It will suffice here to give 
a short resumé of the information supplied by Du Jarrie.! 

The personnel of the mission altered somewhat during these years. 
Corsi whom we left at Burhānpur proceeded to Lihor probably before 
the end of 1600. Inthe spring of 1602, Xavier returned with Akbar 
to Agra, while Goes proceeded on a mission to Goa. Pinheiro joined 
Xavier either at Agra or before his arrival there, and was at Agra in 
the spring or in the hot weather of 1602, when Goes returned to that city 
bringing with him a new missionary, Father Antony Machado. Not 
long after this, Pinheiro departed for Lahor and Goes seems to have 
followed in October 1602. Early in 1603 Goes left Lahor for his adven- 
turous journey throngh Thibet, and for the rest of that year, the mission 
was carried on in Agra by Xavier and Machado, and in Lāhor by 
Pinheiro and Corsi. 

We are told that when the Emperor moved from Burhānpur and 
laid siege to Asirgarh, His Majesty ordered Xavier to write to the 
Portuguese for guns and ammunition, and that the Father refused on 
the plea that such action would be contrary to the Christian faith. 
“In my opinion,’ says the chronicler, ‘the real reason was that the 
Emperor's enemies were in alliance with the Portuguese.’ Be that as 


it may, the Emperor became extremely angry and bade the mis- 


sionaries depart to Goa at once: but his anger soon blew over and they 
remained on as before. When the fort was taken, Xavier was instru- 
mental in saving the lives of some half-caste renegades among the 


prisoners and re-converting them to Christianity. Itis said, moreover, 
that during this Deccan campaign gome seventy persons were baptized, 
including some who ‘departed incontinently to enjoy the glory of 


1 Vol III, 30-85, 


` .$ Of Machado nothing further seems to be known. Ho is buried in the old 
| su C. -2 ! 


rv at Agra, where he died in April 1635, and his namo can still bo decis 
| danse pees i ` = BEN = ! ENT | E 9 A ra 1895, p. 65. 
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heaven.” Among the latter was a little female infant picked up from a 
dung-heap and the incident at once suggested the quotation: “De 
stercore erigens pauperem ut collocet eum cum principibus In the spring 
of 1601,! the Emperor returned to Agra and with him went Xavier. 
While in the Deccan the Emperor despatched an embassy to Goa 
on some purely political object, and allowed Goes to accompany this 
embassy. They arrived at Goa in Muy 1601, bringing many costly 
presents, but the most precious of the presents, says Du Jarric, was a 
band of half-caste children who had been taken prisoners at Burhānpur 
and who now, after some instruction, were baptized at Goa into the faith 
of their fathers. While at Goa, Benedict de Goes received the orders 4 
۱ to start upon his Thibetan journey. At the same time a Jesuit Father, 
i Antony Machado, was appointed to take his place with Xavier, and the 
two set forth, arriving at Agra (if we may judge from the description 
of the heat) in the spring or early summer of 1602. 
Meantime the Lahor Mission had, since Pinheiro’s letter of 1598, 
experienced some vicissitudes of fortune. 
At the first, things went on well. The Viceroy was in every way 
favourable to the mission, Pinheiro succeeded in obtaining from him 
the pardon of prisoners condemned to death. Fugitives from justice took 
refuge in the church. The Father's intervention was constantly sought, t 
Even great fends such as one that broke out between the Juge-mage 
and the Emperor's treasurer ( P the Qāzī and the Diwan) were com- 
posed by his arbitration. When this Viceroy died and was succeeded by RE 
his brother,’ efforts were made to discredit the mission, but the only 
| result was that the maligners of the mission were imprisoned. About 
۱ this time, however, a determined effort was made by some bad characters 
to rob the Fathers, and the detailed account of the attempted robbery, 
uM as set forth in the pages of Du Jarric, gives usa curious insight into the 
i2 manners and habits of the mission. It will suffice here to note that an 
* outsider, having brought himself into the house as a possible convert, 
E. و‎ put datura into the food, and when all the household was stupified called x 
Y in his accomplices and broke open the Father's store room, taking Away ہے‎ 
E. such money as there was and some relies which the Father prized more "1 
E. than money. The thieves apparently were not discovered, but the ا‎ Xx. 
> Viceroy and the Kotwal eame in person to the Father وا‎ ed 
is - eympathy. — 
; | یں‎ eas an Gp; yane 10 ماش‎ spin سو‎ de 
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eyes of the unbelievers by preparing a representation of the manger 
and the Magi, with pictures of the Prophets and Persian copies of the 
| chief Old Testameut prophecies of the birth of Christ. A passion play 
: was also enacted in two scenes. In one appeared Adam crushed by sin, 
whom Simeon consoles with hopes of a Messiah: to them enters a 
Philosopher with whom Adam discusses the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
In the other Mercy and Justice dispute regarding Adam's sin: an 
Angel then appears announcing Christ's birth, and a Shepherd follows 
with the same news. Similar scenes were prepared at Easter, and on 





‘ both occasions the Viceroy attended. Conversions were not as frequent 
ae as had been hoped, but we are told that Pinheiro baptised on one occa- 
x sion 39 persons, on another 20, and on another 47. Details are given as 

E of several individual cases, including one of a young man of the holy 
Yy race of Xaques [Shaikhs] and one of a Chacata [Chughatai] lady who 
b» was of the blood royal. We learn incidentally moreover that the chapel 
1 


ES services were couducted in Persian: and that the Fathers occasionally 
| extended their ministrations to the villages in the neighbourhood. They 
also converted several Armenians, and Pinheiro got hold of the books 
and property of the Armenian ‘archbishop,’ who had died in trying to 
reach India through Persia, We learn too that the Fathers were 
accused of eating human flesh, of kidnapping children and of killing 
young men to make drugs from: and when these accusations brought them 
into trouble, they received the protection of the Nawab or * Jugemage.'! 
After Corsi's arrival, sometime in 1601, Pinheiro took the opportu- 
nity of travelling to the Emperor's head-quarters to confer with Xavier. 
The two Fathers went immediately to pay their respects to the Emperor 
taking with them a pen and ink sketch, on paper, of the Virgin Mary. 
af The Emperor received them well, but had the sketch taken away to his 
private rooms at once. Thinking that he was displeased with the 
nature of the offering, the Fathers went again next day, and presented 
a picture of our Lady of Loretto on gilt metal (calaim doré)* which 
` the Emperor treated most reverently ‘joignant les mains fort belle- 
ment.’ He explained at the same time that he had sent the sketch 
away because it was unseemly that he should be sitting above on a 
5 — throne while the Virgin was below : and when Pinheiro stooped to 


p — course of n case described at some length by Da Jarric, the Nawib 
T Na us ha وس کاو‎ he Bore YA Bmadichon do Diss soit sur cette femme.’ How 


Cnr qaas words be P [ P Ghanimat.i-Khuda) In the same case 
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kiss his feet, he laid his hand on his shoulder * which he does not do 

save to the great captains, and his special favourites, He enquired about 

the manner in which the Emperor in Europe saluted the Pope, 

and it was explained to him, that the Pope had a cross marked on his 

foot, which showed that it was only in his character as Christ's repre- 

sentative that he had his feet kissed by the Emperor. The conversa- 

tion turned then on the sign of the cross and a pupil of Pinheiro's was 

made to show how it was done. The Emperor asked Pinheiro if he had 

done it properly, and was told that he had. He also enquired why 

the sign of the cross was made on the forehead, mouth and chest, and a 

fitting explanation was given him. M 
During the earlier part of 1602, Goes and Machado arrived at Agra 

from Goa and Pinheiro went out several miles to greet them. Mean- 

time news came from Corsi at Lahor that the previous Viceroy having 

died, his successor, a bigotted Muhammadan, who had as governor of 

Gujrat, imbibed a hatred of the Portuguese,! had commenced ill-using 

the Christians and endeavouring to make them renounce their faith. 

The Fathers at Agra, therefore, presented themselves to the Emperor 

(bringing with them this time pictures of the great Albuquerque and + 

of the Viceroy of Goa, Ayres de Saldagna) and made two requests, 

First that Pinheiro might have leave to go back to Láhor, a request which ا‎ 

the Emperor granted mach to their surprise, as Pinheiro was a favourite 

with him. And secondly, that a written order might be given to 

them under the Emperor's seal, expressly permitting such of his subjects 

as desired to embrace Christianity to do so without let or hindrance. 

This also the Emperor agreed to, but then further difficulties began. 

The eunuch who had charge of the drawing up of the firmün hesitated 

to include so sweeping an order and consulted the ' Maitre d' hotel,’ but 

this latter was a nephew of the Viceroy of Lāhor and interposed every LT 

possible delay : so that the Fathers in despair made use of a young conr- 

tier, a favourite of the Emperor and a former pupil of Pinheiro's, who 

drew the Emperor's attention to the matter and pushed it through in 

spite of the further objections of Agiscoa? [ ‘Aziz Koka, ] the Grand 

Chamberlain, whose duty it was to seal the firmāns and bring them to 

the Emperor to sign. The Fathers were delighted at their success, 0 ` 


L Qul KAdn who had served in Gujrat in 1678 and 1583 (cf p. 58 above) was à 














Viceroy here alluded to: see Blochm. Ain I. 34. - 
۶ Ho is elsewhere described by the Jesuita ns the Emperor's foster brother, and | 3 
they say that his son and daughter had married the Emperor's danghter and son Mind 
‘Asis Koka, Khēn-i-A'gam, was Akbar's foster brother: one of bis daughters —— 
Prince Murid and another Prince Khusrau (Blochm, Aint. * mad he ja nudopi "U 
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when Pinheiro ultimately went to take his leave of the Emperor, he was 
| treated with great kindness and presented with a horse for the journey. 
7 Before Pinheiro left Agra, Xavier had laid before the Emperor a 
book describing in Persian, the life, miracles and doctrine of Christ.! 
With this the Emperor was so pleased that he frequently had it read 
to him by ‘Aziz Koka, and ‘Aziz Koka himself asked the Fathers for a 
second copy. The Emperor also asked that a similar work might be 
prepared to describe the lives of the apostles? 
Considerable excitement was caused about this time by a copy of 
the picture of the Madonna del Popolo at Rome? which the Fathers 
had with them. Although the picture had been in their possession for 
two years they had not dared to show it in publie for fear of the 
Emperor taking a fancy to it. At Christmas time A. D. 1601, however, 
they let it be seen in the Church and immediately great crowds pressed 
to see it, including many Muhammadans. Among those who came were 
the brother and nephew of the king of Xhandar (Khandesh),* a son 
of the king of Qandabhar* and other courtiers, The Emperor heard 
of tlie picture and expressed a wish to come, but, as the Fathers' house 
(though in the city) was a good half league from the palace, he bade 
the Fathers bring it to him. While Pinheiro was fetching the picture, 
ES E ihe Emperor presented Xavier with a rich kind of waterproof nnd des- 
cended five steps from his throne to put it on his shoulders. When 
j’ the picture came, the Emperor treated it with all possible respect, and 
| kept it for a day to show it to his zanàna. After it had been returned, 
the Emperor sent for it again as his mother who had mot seen it 
e before had expressed a wish to see it. It was brought back, therefore, 
and the Emperor lifted it up himself and took it into the zanana and 
stood by it, allowing none to come near. After it had been duly sten 


mu سن‎ 
T "en 


1 The Dastan-i-Masih : completed in 1602 (see p. 110 below). In describing Akbara 

character the Provincial at Goa in 1607 wrote as follows (see Drei Neue Relationes): 

‘When once he had listened to the Life of Christ written by Jerome Xavier in 

z Porsian, he began to reverence highly the pictures of Christ and to speak more 
| respectfully of Christ himself, though several of the Muhammadans tried to 
persuade him that Christ's miracles were not dao to any supernatural power, bat to 

Christ's exceeding skill as a physician, dealing with natural methods. 

3 Which was apparently done. See p. 118 below, 
8 The painting of the Virgin on the high altar of the Church of 8. Maria del 
Popolo is one of those attributed to S. Luke. Forbes’ Rambles in Rome, p. 4. 
` 4 Bahūdur Khan who had been besieged at Asir and who was now a prisoner at 

Gwiliar . 146. 

z الا یں‎ had died in 1599-1600 and this probably refera to his eldest 
gon Bahrām Khin (Blochm. din L.314) Guerreiro (p. 52) ndda that the King had 
boon driven out by ‘Abdoxam [Abdulla Khín] Rey de Hasbec,’ apparently con- 

` tusing him with the king of Badakhahin, 
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inside, it was sent out by a eunuch to the Fathers, who then showed 
it publicly to a large crowd of courtiers amid ‘marvellous silence.’ 
After it had been taken home, it was once more sent for by the Em- 
peror to allow of lis having it copied by his own native painters and 
this time it remained several days in the palace. After this, the Fathers 
would not let it out of their possession, except on two occasions. On one 
of these it was sent to the house of ‘Aziz Koka with the result that this | 
powerful officer was thereby won over to the Jesuits’ side. On another 
occasion it was sent to the King of Qandahár and returned with much 
politeness and with offers of bakhshish which the Fathers refused. 

The Fathers meantime busied themselves in various good works. 
They were able to rescue from slavery, » number of half-castes who N 
had been made prisoners in the war in the Deccan, and to baptize them 
after instructing them in the faith. Some other cases of baptisms are 
also narrated, In Lahor, Pinheiro baptized two sons of the king of 
Persia's ambassador, Manuchiher, a Georgian who had been in the 
country six years, and was then returning to Persia. Healso found means 
to get possession of a young Hungarian slave from Buda Pesth, who 
was accompanying a Turkish embassy, and to send him to Goa.! More: 
over when a Native Christian woman who had been kidnapped in her 
youth and sold to a Greek who had afterwards married her, was > 

: claimed by her parents, Pinheiro was able by showing the Emperor's | 

Jirmdn to obtain for her the right to remain with her husband. | 
: Some time during the year 1602, Xavier was able to obtain the 1 
release from durance of some 50 shipwrecked Portuguese who had been 
seized by the Governor of Cambay and sent to the Court? During this 
same year the relations between the Emperor and his son, Salim, 

“< bečame very strained : and it is interesting to notice the care which the | 
Fathers took to stand well with both parties. Salim, we are told, wrote 
to Xavier with his own hand, superscribing his letter with across, Xavier 
took care to have the letter read in the Emperor's presence and to reply in 
Portuguese. He had an agent with the Prince in the person of Giovanne 
Filippo* through whom correspondence could pass. The substance of 

1 x this correspondence, as described by Da Jarric is'of some interest and the. 3 

1 » position adopted by the Prince towards Christianity about this time is — 
| 1 Cf. p. 88 below. | = 
- 8 Cf. p. 90 below. Dn Jarric, IIT. 79, implica that they arrived at Táhor- 
that Xavier interceded for them there. It does not appear, however 
Akbar or Xavier had gone to Lihor this year. ean 
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somewhat striking, if the Jesuit authorities are to be believed. We are 
assured that he wore a gold cross round his neck : that he said to his 
captains that in time of danger he should call on none but Christ: that 
he wrote to Goa asking for a separate mission of priests to be sent to his 
Court: that he had a golden crucifix made for himself: that he had a 
figure of Christ on the cross carved on a large emerald! and wore it on a 
chain: and so forth. He also read from end to end the book written by 
Xavier to which the Emperor had given the title * Mirror of Purity:'3 
aud had given a large sum for the bailding in Agra of a church, which 
should equal in size that which his father had allowed to be built at Lühor. 


Futher Jerome Xavier's letter from Agra, dated September 6, 1604. 


Our next authority is a very long letter written by Xavier from Agra 
on September 6, 1604. The original manuscript is preserved in the - 
British Museum ( Marsd. MSS. 9854, foll. 7-19) and as the letter has 
never before been published and has not apparently been utilized in 
Du Jarric's history, some fairly full quotations from it will perhaps be 
pardoned, : 

The letter begins with a description of the religious life of the Fathers 
and their congregation :— 

‘Fathers Pinheiro and Fr. Corsi are in Lahor; and Father Ant. 
Machado and myself are here in Agra. We are all in good health by the 
goodness of God. We occupy ourselves as well as we can in the exercises 
of the Society, keeping up the custom of daily meditation and examination 
nnd that of the renewal of vows, &c. We endeavour to confirm our con- 
verts in the faith they have adopted, and in a fitting way of life. To this 
end, on Sundays and on ordinary feasts, there is always a sermon, and when 
the Portuguese prisoners were here, there were two sermons, one for thgm 







sry well, with the full rigour of fasting and 
' gave them leave to eat butter, but many 
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to those under age. We do not extend to them the usual dispensations 
because it is well that being new Christians they should, from devotion, 
imitate in something the austerity of the early Christians. There will be 
no lack of opportunity hereafter for their availing themselves of the con- 
cessions which will be made to them in the course of time. Also we have 
regard to the Muhammadans, who hold our fasting in great contempt 
seving that we eat twice a day; and to those Christians who were formerly 
Muhammadans it would seem as if they did not fast at all, so that * sicut 
exhibuerunt in membra sua servire in iniquilale ad iniguitaiem, having 
observed the Muhammadan fast with such rigour “ifa exhibuerant illa 
servire justītie in sanctificationem." Every Friday evening in Lent, we have 
a sermon to the Christians: at the end we show them the crucifix which is , 4 
placed, covered, on the altar, after which the Litany is recited, and then Ņ 
as many men as the Church can hold (for here in Agra it is very small) 
take the discipline, while the Father recites the ‘Miserere.’ When these 
have finished others take their place, and so on till all have taken their 
turn. They take the discipline across the back, according to our custom : 
so do nearly all the Christians, old and new. When we have a larger Church 
there will be room to conduct these exercises with greater solemnity. The 
offices for Holy Week are simply recited, but the other ceremonies are carried 
out with all solemnity. The washing of the feet is performed fully with 
great devotion and consolation. All go to confession during Lent; and on 
Maunday Thursday and Easterday more than forty persons of both sexes Ka 
who a few years ago were followers of Muhammad, received Holy Com- 
munion. The mystery of the Supreme Sacrament is preached to them 
individually and in general, and the privilege of approaching it is highly 
prized whenever we give them leave. May God keep them and advance 
E them in perfection every day, Amen,’ i x 
Many of the congregation were however sadly in want of tem- . 
1 . paral aid. Some of the Portuguese captured at Asirgarh ‘had indeed ار‎ 
۹ been enlisted by Akbar as ahdis, * i.e., soldiers with two horses apiece,’ 
but there were many others who were entirely dependant on the 
alms of the Fathers. The case of the fifty shipwrecked Portuguese 


| 
n 
captives! gave the Fathers much trouble. They besought the inter- p 





cession of the Prince Salim, and even of ‘Aziz Koka (‘whose son had 

sent them here’), for the purpose of obtaining the Emperor's permission 

4 for the return of these captives to Goa; but Akbar insisted on the — 
| payment of a large ransom. This the Fathers said was impossible and — __ 
at last the Emperor suddenly gave in. The Portuguese were greatly 
delighted and came to make their salam, while Xavier thanked the ہت‎ 
Emperor saying: “My Lord, you have liberated fifty captives and inso — 
doing have made fifty thousand Portuguese your servants.’ Shortly — 
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! he caused many gans to be brought before them and bade them pick 
out the best for his chiefs. He received all of them that night, showing 
` them great familiarity and presented four of them with a gun apiece.’ 
At the beginuing of December [ 1603] they started southwards and a 
certain Armenian called Iskandar through whose villages they passed 
supplied them with a few rupees each, which enabled them ultimately 
to reach Goa, travelling by way of Ahmadabad and Cambay. Two of 
them returned in the hope that Akbar would show them favour, but he 
ignored them, recognizing ‘how worthless they must be to leave the 
service of their king so lightly. ' 
Father Jerome, then, having tried unsuccessfully to get leave to go 
to Lūhor, turned his attention to some Armenians and others in his 
neighbourhood. Ten leagues from Agra, an Armenian landholder re- 
turning one night to his home ‘was beginning to drink when he was 
surprized by death and rendered his soul to his Creator without so 
much as time to cry **Jesus" :' and the Father forthwith set out to 
comfort his relations and to help in settling his affairs. On his way he 
passed Fathpur Sikri where Prince Salim was then residing س۱‎ 

‘On the way,’ he writes “there is a city which used to be the court of the 
Emperor Akbar when Father Rodolfi was here, which is called Fatehpur: 

$ we might say of it “here stood Troy,” for it is totally demolished ; but a few 
edifices made by the Emperor still stand firm. The Prince was there at 
the time and I went to see him. He was much pleased at my visit and 
entertained me very well, and when his second son,! who was with him, 
took no notice of my salutation, he said to him. “Ho there! the Father is 

saluting you," and the young man then obeyed him.’ 
While with the Prince, Xavier was able to do a good turn for an 
! Italian servant? of his whose pay was in arrears, and also for the widow 
of an Armenian goldsmith whose property had been seized. This 
Armenian, like his compatriot above mentioned, had died from drink: 
he had offered before the Prince to drink 5 or 6 goblets of spirits; and 
instead of drinking, like the Prince, from small cups he insisted on 
- draining a large china bowl, with the result that be died next day - 
without recovering consciousness. On his return Xavier again visited 
the Prince and found him having copper made from peacocks’ tails in 
his presence, such copper being an excellent autidote against poison! 

The Father continues his account as follows :— 

"That same day the Prince showed me a crucifix carved on an emerald,* 
very well wrought. He told me he had had it made to take with him. The 
(— ^ Bultēn Paris then sixteen years old. 
| 8 Perhaps the Filippo monti med on p. 88 above. Xavierin the same letter 

E. says that this Italian and his wife entertained him at Fatlipar. 
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emerald is about the size of one’s thumb and the crucifix is very well carved 
upon it. (I bad seen it in Agra, when it was made, a little while before he 
left). It is a fine piece of work, encircled with gold, pierced witha hole by 
which it can be hung on a gold chain. I remained two days longer, 
and when I took my leave, the Prince gave me five hundred rupees for the 
church. His seat was slightly raised and when I would have bent down to 
touch his feet, he raised me in his arms as he might a beloved brother and 
begged me to recommend him much to the Lord Jesus. He then, pursued 
his journey to Elahabac (Allahabad) from whence he came, refusing to return 
by Agra where his father was, so as not to fall into the snare again. 

After he had been two or three months in Allahabad, he said to his 
Italian servant abovementioned: ** Write to the Father that you see how 
I carry about with me this image of the Lord Jesus” (which I take to be the 
aforesaid crucifix). He also sent me another five hundred rupees for the 
church, and said that he would order everything ay to be given 
to me. 

The son of an Armenian Christian was in the Prince’s service and I 
asked the favour here in Agra that he would make him his soldier with 
three horses, and show him favour in future. The young man remained in 
Agra some time on necessary business and then went to the Prince in 
Allihibid, who asked him what faith he followed: he replied that he was a 
Muhammadan and the Prince indignantly cast him off, refused to admit him 
to his service and said he had a mind to cut out his tongue. The wretched 
young man has been in disgrace for eight or ten months. 

To show favour to some Portuguese who had arrived, the Prince asked 
them if they would like some pork to eat, and they said they would. The 


Prince ordered a pig to be fetched and when it was brought, he gave it 
to n young Christian and bade him take it to his master, but the young man 


was ashamed and let the. pig escape. At supper, the prince remembering 


thy pig, asked the young man's master if he had received it, to which he 
answered: “No, my Lord, and I have neither seen nor heard anything of 


it" The Prince thereupon sent for the young man and rated him soundly 
as a disgrace to his religion, dismissed him from his service, took away 
what he gaye him for his daily maintenance, and ordered that two or three 
months" arrear of pay owing to him should be forfeited. 
These things show at least that he is not averse to our Holy Faith," 


When Father Jerome returned to Agra, he shortly found himself in 


unwonted favour with the Emperor and was able to commence buildin ing | 


bis new Church. The following is his account of the matter:— 
“The Emperor has sent for me since, very often, once a week at "S 


when we have finished our prayers, to come and spend the night. with — 1 
ect esseri, es diia ^ ast 
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as he wishes to hear us speak and praises us highly for it. This is a favour 
only granted to certain chiefs and others whom he wishes to honour. We 
remain nearly al! night in conversation with him, relating many things of 
Christ Our Lord, and His Saints. On one of these occasions I gave him a 
book in Persian, containing sayings of some of our philosophers and many 
curious things, which he had asked me for. He and his chiefs enjoy it very 
much and it is in great request.! 

When I returned from my visit to the Prince we commenced the 
building of our church,? and the first stone was laid with great solemnity. 
Many Muhammadans were present, and were greatly edified by the cere- 
monies which Christiuns use on these occasions. 'These works are not so 
expensive here as in other places, being made of bricks, lead, and a great 
part of clay, which is made of a certain kind of earth. The chapel will be 
well finished, though perfect workmanship may be wanting. It will soon 
be finished, please God. lt is badly needed as the Christians are very 
crowded in our present small Chapel.’ 


There were, however, troubles in store and the Father now launches 
out into a long account of a malicious slander circulated by a dis- 
contented Portuguese to the effect that ‘we had killed so and so, and 
so and so, that we were spies and traitors to the Emperor whose salt 
we ate, that we stole whatever we could lay hands on, and other things 
much worse: non erat malum in civitate which was not our doing, 
especially mine.” The little congregation and more particularly the 
Armenian part of it began to look with suspicion on the Fathers: but 
the most interesting phase of the business to us is the fact that ‘an 
English heretic, here, also took part in the affair, stirring up the Portu- 
guese to say many things and then repeating them to us and inciting 
us to complain to the Emperor." The Fathers were in great doubt as 


1 Possibly the incomplete *Aina-i-Haqq-numa. See p. 111 below. 1 
* 3 The new Church was apparently completed in Jahángir's reign and a College 
was added which was built “in litterae Z specimen ' (Botelho in Marsd. MSS, 9853, 
Brit. Mus). The Church according to one story was pulled down to appease a 
Muhsmmudau tumult and tho Jesuits then built a less samptuous one inside their 
College (ib.) According to Tavernier, an Armenian friend of Shih Jahan’s who 
lived near the Church objected to the bell ringing when he was ill, so Shah Jahān 
had the bell removed and hung round the neck of his elephant: but as it was 
somewhat heavy it was ultimately taken off and deposited with the Kotwal (Tav. 
ed. 1676, II. 70). Bernier sayg the tower as well as the greater part of the Church 
was pulled down by Shah Jahān (Amst. ed. 1728, 11.80). According to Fanthomo 
` (Rem. of Agra, 1895, p. 30) the Church was added to in the Eighteenth century „by 
 Bumrū and Filose and is substantially the samo as the present Chapel. Col. Kincaid 
im the Asiatic Quarterly for Jan, 1887 says, ‘the building now occupied by the 
Catholic Mission Press is said to have been the first Christian Church [nt Agra] 


‘according to family tradition was founded by the Lady Juliana.’ (cf. p. 53 above). 
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8 The English heretio was John Mildenall of whom Orme in his “History of the 
Establishment of the English Trade at Surat, p. 341, gives the following account : 
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to the action which they should take. At first they were for laying the ap 
matter before Akbar, but they failed to obtain access to him, having to 
wait for hours while he disported himself in his Mabal. Then on re- 
considering the matter they decided todo nothing: ‘but the aforesaid 
Englishman seeing that he was losing this great opportunity of making 
mischief, went about aggravating matters and insinuating that we 
dared not appear before the Emperor, but the truth should be brought 
to light." It seems however that the discontented Portuguese, having 
on the eve of the feast of St, John! sent a most intemperate letter to 
the Fathers, suddenly repented and next morning came and threw 
himself at their feet beseeching them by the wounds of Jesus to pardon 
his false calumnies. Whereupon the Fathers were again of half a mind 
to tell the Emperor the whole story and— 

“Many incited us to do so especially the Englishman and his partners 
who pretended great zeal for our honour, but God made it clear that 
* Latebat anguis in herba, for if we had taken the matter before the Emperor 
it would have bred some coldness and disaffection towards us among the 
Portuguese even if they did not believe the slanders, or would at least have 
thrown discredit on those who whether truly or falsely had said such 
things of their priests. The Englishman and others had determined to 
take this occasion of presenting a petition to the Emperor that he would 
allow their people to come into his ports and give them what they asked for, “I 
without having anything to do with the Portuguese, so that the whole 
thing was a diabolical plot, and when we refused to appeal to the Emperor, 
the Englishman was very disappointed at losing the opportunity, for he and 
his partners, who were most forward in persuading and assisting us to 
appeal to the Emperor, were now obliged to seek other means of furthering 
their ends. Did not the mercy of the Lord appear in this? Fecit hac tenta- 
time tantum proventum, discovering a thousand things against us and 


'He was bred a merchant and was employed whilst the establishment of tho = 
Company was under adjustment, to bear a letter from Queen Elizabeth to the Mogul, ^P 


Acbar, requesting the freedom of trade in his dominions. He left Aleppo in July 
1600, but did not arrive at Agra until the year 1603, where he was much thwarted. 
by the friars ; but after a residence of three years obtained a phirmaund, Achar 
boing dead, from Jehangire, with which ho returned as he came through Persia, and 
was at Casbin in October 1606 ...... Tho rest of his story is very obs y 
retarned to Porsia, if not before, in 1610, with some commission, 
Others, young mon, were joined; whom t is said he poisoned و‎ ti 
the effects committed to their common — with which he r paired 
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the Christians, which they had tried to obtain in favour of the English. 
One who was on their side now made known that he had been heavily 
bribed to prepare matters with the Emperor, ! but after all this he turned 
against them, broke the agreement he had made, and in our presence tore 
up the paper each had secretly prepared. All this came of the previous 
persecution which the Lord Jesus brought to such a happy issue...... The 
Englishman tried by means of heavy bribes to obtain a firman from the 
Emperor allowing his people to come into the ports, promising much profit, 
and many tried to procure it for him, but ‘dominus dissipat concilia 
principum," and, as ‘cor regis in manu Domini,’ the Emperor would never 
grant the request, though the Englishman persevered in asking it for two 
years, and we trust in our Lord God that many more may elapse before he 
obtains it. It is no small favour which our Lord does us in preventing a 
thing so prejudicial to the State and our Faith. 

At the beginning of March [1604] there had arrived in Agra from 
L Lāhor a ‘distinguished and learned Florentine Jožo Battista Vechiete '2 
who had travelled *in many eastern lands, throngh Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and Persia,’ and who was much favoured by the Emperor. An interest- 
ing account of his books is then given :— 


‘He has much friendship for us, in proof of which he gave us a book 

of the Holy Gospels in Arabic with the Latin at the foot, printed in the 
Vatican, which we value very highly. He had also with him the Psalter of 
David in Persian, which he obtained with great pains and at great cost 
from a Jew who had it in Persian, but in Hebrew characters. It was 
translated two hundred years ago by an eminent Jew of Persia. We gave 
ourselves to the transcribing of these books with much delight. While the 
Italian was here, he copied in Persian character the Books of Proverbs, 
Canticles, Ecclesinstes, Judith nnd Esther, which he had in Persian, but in 
` Hebrew character, š and gave them to us freshly copied into the Persian 
tongue and character, but though the characters are new, the translation is 
more than two hundred years old: he obtained them from some Jews in 

. Persia at a good price. We gave him the book of the four Gospels in 
Persian, which he greatly desired, for he said that they had the Gospel of 
St. Matthew in Persian at Rome, but would like very much to have the 

` other three. Last year we sent to Rome another book of the Gospels in 
"Persian, the translation of which is more than 300 years old. God grant 


1 According to Mildenall the Jesuits had not been behind hand for they ‘had 
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|. sterling n piece that they should. in no wise consent unto these demands of mine," i.e. 

` his demands for trading privileges for the English. 
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that it arrived safely. Weare now arranging the same Gospels in Persian 
with the corresponding Latin at the foot, which God willing will be much 
esteemed in Europe. 

Meantime Father Corsi came from Lāhor to Agra for a two 
months’ stay. “He has learnt Persian,’ says Xavier, ‘and commenced 
Hindūstānī, the language of this country: and by his capacity and 
desire to learn I think he will soon master Arabic as well.’ 

On one and the same day the whole party left Agra; Corsi and 
Joño Battista to go to Làühor, Xavier and Machado to accompany the 
Emperor towards Bengal. The Emperor was in reality advancing 
against his son Salim who lay at Allahabad and only turned back on 
heariog of the mortal illness of his mother: but when Xavier wrote, the 
object of the journey was kept in secrecy and Akbar had not as yet 
left Agra more than a march or two behind him. 

The Father concludes this part of his letter by reporting the con- 
versions of the past year. ‘They had been few indeed,’ he says, for ‘ the 
Muhammadans are truly unfit to receive the Holy Gospel, and we are 
certainly unfit instruments for the conversion of such hard hearts Be 
Including Portuguese and others, there had been during the year eight 
marriages and 25 baptisms. Then follow details regarding the baptism 
of two native infants aud the conversion of a woman who was employed 
about the church. | 

Xavier then turns to describe the progress made at Lihor. The 
Governor in those parts was ‘a great enemy of our faith,’ but though 
he was ready to persecute the Christians he was favourably inclined 
towards Pinheiro personally. The poorer Armenians in Lāhor made 


their livelihood by selling wine, * for which they often get into trouble | 


as the Viceroy holds their trade in detestation (though he drinks well 
himself), ’ and it was only when Pinheiro had persuaded these Arme- 
nians to desist from this calling that they were safe from the persecu- 
tion of the Viceroy. Owing to Akbar's Firman the Christians might 
practice their religion quite openly :— 

"The feasts of Christmas and Easter are kept at Lühor with grent 


solemnity, and the church being so large and beautiful, everything can be — 
well carried out. Joño Battista, the abovementioned Italian, was praeh ۱ 
۱ (D m 


at one of these feasts and wept with joy to see these things done : 
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magistrates who set many free at their request even though they be 
Muhammadans or heathens, and often send them the Christians who 
are brought before them to be dealt with as the Fathers think fit.’ 
Troubles however were not wanting. A nephew of Abdulla Khan 
‘(who died lately), the king of those parts of Maronhar [Müwaran-nahr] 
and Samarcand, which used to be the realm of the great Tamerlane,’ 
was listening to a sermon in the Church, when one of his followers 
‘rose up and brandished his scimitar above the head of the Father who 
being deep in the sermon did not perceive it, but he was prevented by ° 
his fellows from cutting the Father's head of.” The Fathers also 
found themselves in a difficult position before the Viceroy, who “is very 
zealous for his faith, and thinks himself learned beyond all past and 
present, looking down even on Aristotle.’! Accordingly when the Fathers 
_ supported their creed aud ‘contradicted the doctrine of Muhammad, the 
Viceroy would burst into a frenzy calling them vagabonds, &c. Bat he 
knew at the same time that they had Akbars license to preach, and 
when Father Corsi went to Agra he began to fear that an ill geport 
- would be made of him and, having called for Pinheiro, said to him: 
‘Father, I am a friend to you and to the Lord Jesus: no one knows 
Him better than Ido. He had the spirit of God and neither prophet 
nor angel could speak as he spoke.” He failed however to gain the con- 
fidence of the Fathers, as the following incident shows clearly enough :— 
‘One day when the Father visited him he was preparing a drink com- 
posed of sugarcandy and rosewater, as a refreshment in the great heat. 
He drank of it himself and so did some of the chiefs, and he went on pre- 
paring it and handing it round. He offered some to the Father among the 
first, asking if he would drink some of it. The Father could not excuse him- 
self seeing the honour done to him by giving him the preference before the 
<“ Gazi" who is like the Bishop among us, and all the priests and learned men. 
But remembering that a few days ago the Viceroy had threatened to cut off 
his head, if he persisted in declaring the Divinity of Christ, and the hatred 
which the Viceroy bas forall Christians, he was almost afraid to taste it, but 
in order to show no want of confidence and to meet his advances frankly he 
said: “ Why should I not drink, when it is specially prepared by your 
hands?" He made the sign of the cross over it openly and drank. But the 
Father will not often trust himself to these honours, except where it is 
necessary to accept them in testimony of our Faith. deb 
— A Some days after the Viceroy's wife came to the Church, bringing 
` an offering to Our Lady, and making a vow for the amendment of her 


x . This son we are to d was ‘given to evil courses and abandoned ta 
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moribus. His mother’s advice has no effect on him, nor his father's EU 
punishments even when heavy and publicly adminstered, ! 

Several gifts were made to the Church; among others ‘several 
pieces of silver plate, ŭe., a beautiful thurible, a silver holy-water basin, 
and a stick for the holy-water sprinkler, and silver eruets and plate 
beautifully chased, ' 

An Armenian merchant being nigh to death called in the Fathers 
and confessed to them and ‘ begged with much feeling that the passion 
of Jesus Christ should be read to him.” * He was buried very different- 
ly from other Armenians, to show how the Roman Church honours, 
even after death, those who have been obedient to her in life.’ 

We also hear again of the Hungarian :— 

‘A young man from the realm of the Emperor [in Europe] captive to 
n Turk who made him prisoner in the late wars, came hither with his 
master, who set him free, but even when at liberty his fear of being re-taken 
was so great that he trembled at every step. The Fathers sent him to us at 
Agra and we received him and placed him with Jofio Battista Vechiete who 
will take him back to his own land. This Hungarian knows the Christian 
doctrine and prayers in Latin and is going on well.’ 

Then follow some accounts of baptisms: and the letter con- 
cludes :— 

‘Few new Christians have been made this year at Lāhor, because of the 
fear they have of those who govern there. Some are being catechised. God 
give them strength to accept the way of Salvation. We all pray your 
Reverence and our beloved Fathers to assist us with your prayers and holy 
ministrations, to which we greatly recommend ourselves. From Agra the t 
6th Sept. 1604. Jerome Xavier.’ é 


° Father Pinheiro's letter from Lahor, dated 12th August 1605. 


* Two months before Akbar's death Pinheiro addressed a letter to the 
P. Provincial, Manoel da Veiga, which continues the history of the mission 
at Lāhor. The original of the letter is among the Marsden MSS. 
No, 9854, in the British Museum, and though evidently utilized by Du 
| Jarric in his history, has not previously been published. 

A The letter is occupied almost entirely with an account of the ty- 
fw rannies exercised by the Viceroy Qulij Khan, and his supporters and of 
بھی‎ the retribution which ultimately overtook them. Qulij Khan, we are 
E told, besides being a persecutor of the Christians, whose name was ‘as b^ 
ES : much feared in Hindüstün, ns were formerly those of Nero and. Diocle- a 
i tian,’ wasa | tyrant even to hi: own people and thought no more of (S 
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‘Once when I was with him’, says Pinheiro, ‘some men were bronght 
in, a person of some importance among them, and thinking they were sent 
by the Prince [Salim], whose enemy he openly shows himself, in less than 

. an hour, without further enquiry or confession from them he had them 
hung,—and they were afterwards found to be quite innocent. 


His sons! were doing their best to imitate him: *one of them 
ordered a man who was going through the bāzār occupied in his own 
business to be hung, simply because he wished to see how it was done.' 
At the same time Qulij's enmity to the Prince Salim rendered him 
indispensable to Akbar in those disturbed times :— 


"The Emperor does nothing in the whole kingdom but what is pleasing 

to the Governor, having need of him to govern in these parts in case of a 
wur with his son, for he is the Prince's open enemy and publicly declares to 
the Emperor that he is his only faithful subject...... They looked on 
Calicháo as a second, Emperor and feared him as a magician, and through 
! his arts the Emperor had been induced to put many chiefs to death, some of 
I : whom I knew, among others our friend Xencāo (Zain Khān Koka)? the 
prince's father-in-law and the defender of our religion.’ 
| We have already seen from Xavier's letter how concerned the 
E- Governor was at Corsi's departure for Agra, which took place in 
Aa June 1604: and Piuheiro's account shows with what difficulty Corsi 
1 was able to get away. 
E. ‘The Nawab [Qulij Khán] was displeased when he heard of his depar- 
B ture because, after he had given him leave, he told me not to let him go and 
sent me word tothe same effect by his son. But in obedience to the order 
of Father Jerome Xavier and not to disappoint Father Corsi, I managed to 
arrange matters and let him go, although the time seemed ill-chosen, for 
many reasons, such as the dispute we had with the Nawab about the 
Divinity of Christ which he denies.' 

` The Governor's opposition was however mainly instigated by the 
Hindūs, and their enmity is ascribed by Pinheiro to the pertinacity 
` . with which he, Pinheiro, attacked their notorious immorality and to 
the anxiety with which he attempted to dissuade them from the com- 


1 This tallies with what Blochmann says of Mīrzā Lihanuri (Ain I. 500): Chin 
` Galij (of whom more below) seems to havo been better. Pinheiro saya that a married 
L ; daughter of Qulij Khūn used to come to the Church, as well as a young daughter of 

Shere, and show great devotion. ‘Iwas surprised,’ ho says, ‘that such a noble lady 
B sould send her young daughter to the Church, for they nre kept so retired by the 
custom of the country, that it is not possible to see them even in case of illness. But 
` be the goodness of the Lord Josns, they all hold such a high opinion of the Fathers, 
(nt they send their wives and daught srato tho Church, assured that they are quite 


ES ns married to Salim. * His death in 1602.3 was due,’ 
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mon crime of infanticide, The heathen accordingly took counsel ۱ 
together against him as follows :— 
‘As concerns the Nawāb, it will be sufficient to accuse the Father every 
day of grievous things which even if they are not believed will be enough 
to throw discredit upon him. We can do this the more easily that his 
friends the Nawābs Xamaradin [f Qamru-d-din] and Xencāo [Zain Khan] 
are dead,! and the present Nawab Calichic&o is hostile to him, as he has 
shown on many occasions because of the religion he preaches. So we shall 
get the Father driven from Libor and the church, which we hate, destroyed.’ 
For the time being Pinheiro was able to re-assure the Governor, 
but shortly afterwards the Hindūs, obtaining the aid of a young man va 
who was a favourite of the Governor's,— ^ 
‘Gave him a rich present from the heathen who were the Father's ene- 
mies, together with a defamatory libel: the best things contained in it 
wore that the Father ate human flesh, fattened up yopng men and sent them 
wway to be sold in Portuguese lands, murdered people and had killed a 
tailor's wife not four days ago: that he was a great wizard and by his 
spells made men renounce their religion and adopt an unknown one, and so | 
| he had done to the son of a pandit, &c. J 
E. The Governor was still afraid to seize any Christians in the city x 
in case the matter should come to Akbar's ears, but he determined 
to seize any whom he could find in the Fort. A Portuguese was 
` therenpon arrested inside the Fort and after much beating was 
۱ induced to say the Kalma, * their cursed Muhammadan creed,’ after 
which he was kept under guard but well treated. Pinheiro at once 
went to confront the Governor, but could not see him ‘as he was 
1 occupied with a visitor of whom a great deal is made by some because 
A; ° heis learned and a son of a great master among the former Kings of 
۱ Camarciio [Samarqand], by others because he is the son-in-law of the 
| King of Maivenar (Māwarān-nāhr) and Camarcāo” When Pinheiro 
Ë. gained admittance, he protested against the Governor's conduct, but tz 
۱ Qulij Khan swore by Martes Alli (Murtizā *Ali), by the Prophet's head „4 
and his own, that no compulsion had been used to make the Portuguese __ 
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^U own, since he was taken prisoner.' Whereupon * a dark cloud fell upon 
| the Nawab and his followers and no more was heard of the Portuguese 
' who had turned Musalmān,” 

۱ A greater trouble took place in connection with certain houses 
| which Akbar had granted to the mission. These houses had belonged 
1 to a Hindi called Pan (? Panna Ram] who defaulted to the Emperor 
M to the extent of 3 lakhs and was dispossessed of his property: and the 
x Fathers used them asa shelter for married Christians. The Hindūs 
offered the Governor ‘2000 rupees beside other things of price’ for 
i these houses, and Pinheiro was forthwith ordered to vacate them with- 
* in five days, which he did, saying that ‘the law of Jesus Christ forbad 
~ him to enter into strife for houses or lands.’ The Governor at first 
ordered the Kotwal to give Pinheiro other houses in exchange for them, 
but he subsequently revoked the order and the Hindūs were triumphant, 
I thinking that the church also would now soon come into their hands. 
pa Pinheiro meanwhile had written to Xavier about all the troubles at 

d Lahor and action was taken at Agra :— 


"I informed Father Jerome Xavier more than once of what had happened, 
but he did not think it proper to speak to the Emperor at that time, because 
he was very sad, firstly because his mother who is over 90 is at the point 
^ of death, secondly and chiefly because he is at variance with his son who 
P is making head against him. But although the Father did not wish to add 
to his sorrow by these tidings, he spoke to him about the houses, which 
had been taken from us, because our credit greatly depended on it, and if 
they were returned to us it would be clear that the Emperor favoured us 
and considered us above the Governor. As soon as Father Francis Xavier 
informed the Emperor of the matter, he ordered a letter to be written 
to Calicheüo to return the houses to the Fathers. The letter was written by 
the Emperor's Wazir, and the following is a translation of it!:— 

“ Beloved and fortunate chief, live and prosper under the protection of 
God. After compliments. I would have your Excellency know that by order 
of him whom all the world obeys, the houses of Pan were converted into a 
Church and dwelling houses for the Fathers and their people. A petition 
reaches ns showing that the Nawab has expelled the Fathers from the houses 
where their servants were lodged. He whom all the world obeys commands 
— hatas these houses were his property and given by him to the Fathers, 
.  £hey and their people be forthwith reinstated in them, and Your Excellency 
— Bhall prevent any one from molesting or hindering them herein. These 
۱ words are written by order of the Emperor." * 
| * "The letter was not as authoritative as n firmán but came to much 


the same thing, and Pinheiro was enabled by its help to regain the 
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houses. But scarcely had he done so when the Governor issued orders, 
depriving him again of their possession and Father Xavier had to be 
applied to once more. This time a regular firman was obtained and 
what was more the Prince himself was the 'porvanazi' ofit!: the 
Governor had now-no excuse for evasion and ordered the houses to be 
given up ‘within an hour,’ thus bringing to an end an episode which bad 
been a cause of great vexation to the Fathers. 
Meantime in other respects, things had been going ill enough. At 
i one time the Governor had threatened to exterminate the Christians 
in Lahor and the community was in such fear that some twenty three 
Armenian merchants fled with haste escaping through different gates,’ 
Pinheiro adds: ‘as it seems they have no mind to be martyrs, may 
God make them good confessors, I met three or four of them but they 
would not be seen speaking to me as they did not wish to be known 
" as Christians— God help them.’ As regards himself he writes :— 
I confess to Your Reverence that death was always before my eyes and 
I prepared myself for it as well as I could : but the happy hour so desired 
by me never arrived. The Lord did not deem me worthy of such high bliss: 
may his infinite mercy put me in the power of some one who does not fear 
the Emperor, for it was this that made the tyrant desist from the attempt 
which he had such good wish to accomplish. Your Reverence should have 
seen the surprise of the people as I came and went through the streets, one 
saying to the other: "Does not the Governor intend to kill the Father? 
how comes it that he goes backwards and forwards with the same security 
as before? "' 
When one of the Governor's sons protested with him for not killing 
the Father, Qulij Khan drew him a little aside and said: "Leave the 
* fomaken wretch alone; no one who is a Musalmàn at heart will ever | 
embrace his religion,’ ‘continuing,’ says Pinheiro, ‘in a lower voice. (1 
^ He has the Emperor's permission who is an unbelieving Cafar [Kafir] 
K" like himself," ' 
G The Hindüs, however, still agitated for repressive measures. In 
order to secure their claims on the Church (which had not then been 
yet safeguarded by the firmiin) they invited the Governour to a 
banquet in an adjoining house and gave him a present of 9,000 rupees 


14 









h i.e., 9 horses,? several other things and 2,000 rupees in money.’ Pinheiro 

l felt safe enough about the church buildings, but he received ings ۱ 
EM from the friendly Kotwal that there were designs on foot for seizing 
E". the women and children of the Christian community and he took — 
E. 1 Bo. L ‘The porvanast aco io Dido d eia sega. رق می‎ 

E PESE citare porvanazi according to Pinheiro is ‘he who gives tho * x 
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prompt steps for placing all these in n place of safety. He wished also 
to conceal the Catechumens, but they indignantly refused, and con- 
spicuously among them a certain Xeque [? Shaikh]! who had before 
conversion practised as a sorcerer. At last the Governour actually 
fixed a day for the arrest and forcible conversion of all the Christians 
in Lahor. The day fixed was Thursday the 15th September [1604], 
but (says Pinheiro) — 

‘On the eve of the appointed day, the Governour's son returned a fugitive 
from the seat of war,? having left his army defeated with the losa of 400 
. cavalry and a large number of infantry. On his arrival, his father set out 
to his assistance ...... and the Christian army which was scattered and 
hidden again gathered together, the sheep and lambs no longer fearing the 
wolf.’ | 

This was the end of the troubles caused by Qulij Khan at Lahor. 
“On his return from Bana [? Bannü], the place where he had gone to 
mūke war, news came that the Prince [Salim] was marching on Lahor:’ 
the news apparently proved untrue, but the Governour was in great 
perturbation and began to prepare for a siege: he was summoned several 
times to Agra, but gave excuses: he even made as though he would 
fly to Kabul, but shortly returned; and at last went to the Emperor at 
Agra, where ‘he suffered many mortifications in spite of a rich present 
which he gave.’ 

While Qulij Khan was away, the government was carried on by his 
son Chin Qulij, wko although he had formerly incited his father to 
oppress the Christians now slowed himself in a very friendly light. 
He went so far as to visit the Church and the Father gives the following 
account of his visit :— 

‘When he had entered the Church and seen the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, he was quite changed and no longer seemed like a man full of worldly 
pride, but like a humble Christian and treated us with great respect and 
marks of affection. He was an hour and a half or two hours in the Church 


1 It is not quite clear what Pinheiro means by a Xeque. He himself says: ‘a 
Xeque must be one of three things: £e, n man mortified in all his pnasions, a 
teacher soch as the founder of a religion, or he must have written five books 
bearing on history.’ The definition seems to have a Hindu air about it and he 
moreover implies in his letter that the Xeque above mentioned was brother to the 
pandit convert who had fled to Agra: if so, Xequo can scarcely be Shaikh. 

5 IL is not clear what war this was: perhaps Ghāzī Beg's rebellion in Sindh 


INN (Blochm, in I, 363), or more probably some frontier trouble with Raushinis or 


others. If Bana mentioned just below be Bannu, this must have been a frontier 
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` B Chin Qulij is described in the Madsiru-t-"Umra as an educated and liberal 
man, well versed in Government mattera: Blochm., Ain I, 500, 
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and at our house, where he saw our books and listened to some of the 
Gospel Stories and things concerning our religion with patience and 
attention. He ate some dried fruit with great familiarity, as if he wore 
our dear friend and not the son of Calichefio, the greatest enemy of the 
Faith of Christ. Your Reverence will understand that it was a great thing 
for him to eat and drink in our house, because they think it a great sin to 
eat with Christians, and consider him «Christian who eats the bread of 
Christians from Christian hands...... He begged us so carnestly for a picture 
of Christ that I was obliged to give it to him. He asked for another which 
is in the Church, and I asked a noble who isa great friend of his to dissuade 
him from pressing the point, and after he had done so he excused himself 
' to me with many compliments and friendly offers. He offered me a hundred —* 
rupees and when I explained that the Fathers could not take money from any 
one, he was overcome with surprise and related the fact to many. (Then 
follows n relation of other cases in which Christians had caused surprise by è 
refusing to receive presents). 
Then follows a quaint episode :— 
‘I went to see him afterwards, and he received me with smiles and 
affection. A rich present had been brought to him, amongst other things —* 
two flasks of precious liquor which he held in either hand. I said: “Sir, 4 
here is our basket, in which we receive the Emperor's alms. May we not ^ti 
% have your coin also?” He put down what he held and took the basket. 
The person who held his money said. ‘1 will toss up, for the Father:' but x 
he replied: ' No. I will do it myself” The first throw was not favourable, it 
and he tossed again and then returned the basket to me with pleasure to £ 
the surprise of the by-standers. These little things are very important — 
here, though they may be laughed at elsewhere,’ du 
Even the old Qalij Khan proved more tractable after this and ~ 
< when a firman came from the Emperor ordering that 1,000 rupees should —— 
be given to the Fathers, he went so far as to write on the firman “Belah تہ‎ 
carcar’ [?bilàe katküt]: if this had not been done, says Pinheiro, the 
Fathers would according to the usual custom have received ouly 838 , 
pt: rupees out of the 1,002. 
t | Before Qulij Khan returned, however, the Government was fora | 
UM time in the hands of Caidcāo [Said Khan) and Mirza ‘Abda-r-rahim, as — 
— Subadar and Diwan respectively, two offices that had been combined 
under Qulij Khan. ‘Both,’ says Pinheiro, ‘received us with many - 
promises especially the Divào whom we know best.’ Of Mirza ‘Abd u 
r-rahim all that we know is apparently that he was — of M Mi r 
Haidar the author of the Tārikh-i-Rashīdī.! The histories tell us mor 
of Sa Khan, a Chaghatai noble who had just repr ressed the rebellio 
haa Khan in Sindh? gag wana — in who had made sub: 
| sion was then on his way to Akbar's rt, for Pinheiro giv 
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ing account of a distinguished visit with which his chapel was then 
- favoured :— 
‘The son of the Nawab Caide&o, Mirza Cedula (Saidulla!) son in law of 
» Canazio [Khān ‘Azam Mīrzā ‘Azîz Koka], came aud brought with him 
Mirza Gazis [Ghūzī] son of Mirza Jani who was king of Sind. They stayed 
a long while examining the Church and in our house enquired much con- 
cerning Jesus Christ and our religion with great modesty and submission 
80 that they seemed more like disciples of the Fathers than the great 
princes that they are. They came with a regal retinue, and the people 
knowing that they were coming to our house thronged the streets, doors, 
| roofs and windows. The great crowd was a magnificent sight.’ - 
`. To add to the Father's satisfaction, a just retribution overtook the 
chief of his Hindi opponents and he does not narrate their misfortunes 
without a certain gleam of malicious pleasure. One of these was 
arrested by Said Khan forsome act of violence and was dragged to 
prison through the city by the hair of his head: his houses were des- 
troyed and he with difficulty made his escape from the town. Another 
lost his son who being but a small child ‘was buried near the river 
according to their custom, but the dogs dug him up and devoured him 
۲ leaving only bis head." A third, the most violent persecutor of all, 
who held a pargana worth over two lakhs of rupees, fled from the new 
Diwan, but his son and brother were arrested and thrown into a nacrow 
prison where ‘they were obliged to pay the guards 20 or 30 rupees each 
a day for food, and a rupee apiece for the slightest necessity of nature: 
and moreover were beaten and ill-treated and called to account for three 
lakhs of rupees.” ‘Truly’ says Pinheiro, ‘the vengeance of God is 
. hidden...May God repay them for the trouble they have given us by 
converting them to our Holy Faith. Amen.’ — 
` As regards the results of the year Pinheiro has to confess that 
‘the events above related closed the door to conversions during the 
year, so that we have not any to relate.’ But at the close of bis letter 
he adds; ‘ Two persons of importance, at least, have asked for baptism : 
ef they are Persians, and beside being rich are of very good parts,' 
1 and he proceeds to describe the somewhat strange arguments which in- 
[s duced one of them to reject Muhammadanism for Christianity. 
In conclusion the Father says : * I should be glad if your Reverence 
could communicate this letter to Father Francisco Cabral? who by 


a > 


E 1 Blochm., Ain I. 369. 

A ` 3 Francisco Cabral was for many years a Professor at Goa and went to Japan 
29 A in 1570, returning apparently soon after 1584. We do not know exactly what con- 
— — — nection he had with the Mughal Mission. He died in 1609 at Goa. See Nouvelle 
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his labour here mny be called the founder of this mission, Your 
Reverence's unworthy son Manoel Pinheiro.’ 
٠ » B . B . a 


On the 15th of October 1605, scarcely two months after the above 
letter was written, Akbar died at Agra. 


The Results of the Missions. 


These missions are perhaps unique as an attempt on the part of a 
large Society in Christendom to convert a single individual, and in so far 
as they represented an attempt of this nature they were undoubtedly 
failures. Whether Akbar died a Muhammadan or not is, perhaps, a 
moot point,! but 3t is certain that he did not die a Christian. Sir. 
Thomas Roe and his chaplain Terry who were in India eleven years 
later, are clear on this point. Sir Thomas writing from Ajmir on 
30th October 1616,3 says :-- 

‘In this confusion they (the Muhoammadans) continued until the time of 
Akbar Shih, father of this king, without any noise of Christian profession, 
who being a prince by nature just and good, inquisitive after novelties, 
curious of new opinions and that excelled in many virtues, especially in 
piety and reverence towards his parents, called in three Jesuits from Goa 
whose chief was Jerome Xavier, a Navarrois. After their arrival he heard 
them reason and dispute with much content on his, and hope on their, part, 
and caused Xavier to write a book in defence of his own profession aguinst 
both Moors and Gentiles, which finished he read over nightly, causing some 
parts to be discussed, and finally granted them his letters patent to build, 
to preach, teach, convert, and to use all their rites and ceremonies as freely 
and amply as in Rome; bestowing on them means to erect their churches 
and places of devotion. So that in some few cities they have gotten rather 
Templum than Mcelesiam. In this grant he gave grant to all sorts of 
people to become Christian that would, even to his Court or own blood, 
professing that it should be no cause of disfavour from him. 

‘Here was a fair beginning to a forward spring of a lean and barren’ 


harvest. Akbar Shah himself continned a Muhammedan, yet he began to 


make a breach into the law, considering that as Mubammad was but n man, 
a king as he was, and therefore reverenced, he thought he might prove as 


کے 


good a prophet himself. This defection of the king spread not far, a certain — 


outward reverence detained him, and so he died in the formal profession of - < 


his sect.’ 


cribes at some length the sort of arguments. used 


disputations held Mu Ses ‘which’ says he, * — thas. king 





So too Terry in his Voyage to Bast India (ed. 1777, DUE BA 
in the 
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patiently several times during the space of one year and a half, but 
at last he sent him away back again! to Goa honournbly, with some 
good gifts bestowed on him, telling him as Felix did Paul, after he had 
šo reasoned before him, ‘that he would call for him again when he had 
a convenieut time’ Acts xxiv. 25. Which time or season neither 
of them ever found afterward.’® 

The Jesuits themselves admit that they were unable to administer 
the consolations of their religion to Akbar in his last moments. The 


following is the narrative given by the Provincial in his report of 20th 
December, 16075 ;— 


‘The Emperor having lived so that none could say to what religion he 
belonged, God in his righteous judgment deprived him in his last hour 
of the Christian faith, the which, however, he had formerly much praised 
and favoured. As soon as our missionaries heard of his illness they went 
to visit him, but finding him in apparent good health they did not find it ° 
advisable then to speak to him of the life to come. When next day it was 
rumoured in the city that the Emperor had been poisoned, they went 
again, but were not admitted by the chamberlains although they announced 
themselves the bearers of healing medicines... When the Emperor was in 
his last agonies, the Muhammadans bade him think on Muhammad, where- 
on he gave no sign save that he repeated often the name of God.” 


۰ 
^» 


And still more clearly is the nature cf Akbar's end shown in a 
U s manuscript report? written by Father Antony Botelho, wko was Provin- 
cial some years after Akbar's death. In this report the Father narrates 
a conversation which he held with the Idal Shahi Prince of Bijapur 
and in which the prince had said to him: ‘Sachehe qui barā Batxa 
Hacabar Christin muha qui nan?’ [Sac hai ki barā badshah Akbar 
i Kristên mua ki nahi? Is it true or not that the great Emperor Aklmr " 
died a Christian?) To which the Father replied: ‘Sire, I would it 
were so: but the Emperor while living failed to be converted, and at 
the last died as he was born, a Muhammedan.' 
Compared with the conversion of the Emperor the evangelization 
















L This, as well as the term of a year and n half, is an error. 

È In the Introd. to Gentil'a Memoires, p. 22, n. we nre told that Akbar promised 
to embrace tho religion selected for him by an intelligent monkey: three cards were 
put in a bag: the monkey taking out that of Muhammadanism tore it up in a rage: 

that of Hinduism it used in a still more ignoble way: while that of Christianity it 
` lifted reverently to its head. Akbar, however, demanded leave to have several 
` wives: ‘on le lui rofuse, ot it n'y pensa plus.’ The story of the monkey is ascribed 
to Juhüngir's reign in ۷٤ India Orientalis, which contains an amusiog picture of 
the episode. So also by Roo (M. Thovenot Relations, p. 79). | 
| B Drei Neue. Relationes (Augsburg, 1611). 
—  * Brit, Mus. Marsd. MSS, 9853. 
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of the common people! appears to have been held throughout as a 
matter of somewhat secondary importance, and the extent of success 
attending the Jesuit efforts in this direction can be pretty fairly judged 
from the extracts given from their letters in this paper. The acme of 
success was reached in the succeeding reign, when the churches of Agra 
and Lühor increased in popularity and two new churches were started 


„at Delhi. With Shāhjabān, however, a new era arose, the imperial 


support was entirely withdrawn, the Lāhor and Agra churches were 

either destroyed or greatly impaired, and by the time of Aurangzeb 

there was but little left of the Christianity introduced by the Jesuits 

in Northern India. In 1739 the Churches at Delhi were destroyed by a 
the soldiery of Nadir Shah in the great massacre of that year,” 

In estimating, however, the success or otherwise of these Jesuit 
Missions, it must not be forgotten that they had to some extent a 
political as well as a religious object in view, It will have been 
already observed that even the saintly Rodolfi Aquaviva supplied the 
authorities at Goa with political information and pushed the interests 
of the Portnguese at the Mughal Court.* It is clear too, from the 
various extracts quoted in this paper, that the Fathers were at all times 
supporters of Portuguese claims, aud it is even possible (see Noer, I. 


489) that the third mission was undertaken mainly on political grounds ` 
and that the Jesuit superiors had from the beginning little belief in the Wa 
couversion of the Emperor. XP 
At any rate the fact that the Portuguese authorities looked on the T 
Jesuits at the Mughal Court in the light of useful political informants N 
is abundantly evident from the following passages which occur in letters siy 
addressed by the King of Portugal to the Viceroy at Goa*;— A 
In a letter dated Lisbon the 28th January 1596, the king referring to a n 


letter from from the late Viceroy Martin d' Albuquerque, writes: ‘He E 
also tells me [in his letter] that Akbar had written him some letters, and 


1 The most useful work done by tho Jesuits was probably their spiritual attend- O 
ance on Europeans and Eurasians in the Mughal Empire: but this was, of course, ow 
apart from their purely missionary duties. 

8 See notes on pp. 71 and 93, above. 

® Letters Edifiantes et Curieuses IV. 260. The history of Christiani in Nor | 
thorn India during the two centuries following Akbar's death eget tālā 
it i» full of curious vicissitudes and there are many soden such aa Y 
Ghikoh and that of Juliana, which would give — اید‎ ji 

4 Bee p. 58, above. 
ات‎ See Mr. Rehatsek in Cale. Rev. January 1886. — 
Sénor da Cunha Ravara's * Archivo P rien i 
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among these one which he had sent by an Armenian Christian, who had 
given him suitable information about our power and prosperity: furthermore 
that the said Akbar wanted some men of letters to be sent to him and com- 
plained of the quick departure of the Jesuits despatched to him by Manoel de 
Sousa Coutinho when he was Governor, and that he [Albuquerque] had 
considered the matter with some prelates and monks, who were of opinion 
that two learned monks should be sent, and that the Provincial of the 
Society of Jesus forthwith offered his own ecclesiastica with the same ' 
zeal for the service of God and for mine with which he had given the two 
others, as well as a very learned layman, and I recommend you to thank 
the said Provincial on my part, as well as for those of his order which he 
"has given to go to Ethiopia, and that you should favour these things and 
keep me always informed about them,’ 

Similarly on 5th February, 1597 the king again writes:* He [ Albuquer- 
que] also tells me that he had a letter from Jeronimo Xavier, a friar of the 
Society, written at the court of Akbar, ingehich he informs him that, after 
enduring many hardships in a land-journey of five months, he had, with two 
friars in his company, arrived at the court of the Mogol, who received them 
with much pomp, and that he himself, as well as the prince with his captains, 
expressed great admiration at the taking of the Morro [a fort opposite 
Chaul which the Portuguese had conquered from the Deccan Moslems]! and 
that he asked them tb make haste to learn the Persian language because he 
desired to speak to them without interpreters on the reasons which had 
induced him to invite them to his Court. 1 recommend you to encourage 
and to nid the friars of the Society to make progress in the mission for 
which they have been sent, and to attain the good result expected there- 
from.' 

And again on 15th January 1598:—' You are also to give me an account 
how the two friars of the Society are at the court of the Moghul, and 
although they have hitherto not produced any fruit, their aid is neces®aty 
in continuing to give us every information about the king as they now do. 
This I approve of, for the reasons you adduce, and I have also other infor- 
mation in conformity with them. It is chiefly to be taken into consideration 
that the fruit, which has hitherto not shown itself, may appear whenever 
God pleaseth and when human hopes are perhaps the smallest. Accordingly 
you are to make arrangements with the Provincial of the Society, in case 
these friars should die or be necessarily recalled, for sending others so that 
some may always be there as now.’ 


Writing in 1616, Sir Thomas Roe talks of Corsi as having been the 
* Resident’ of the king of Spain. (Melch. Thevenot, Relations p.78) and 


| Terry describes him as * Agent for the Portugals' ( Purchas, II. 1482). 


How far the Jesuits proved politically useful to the Goa authorities 
^ ing Akbar's reign we have no adequate means of judging. Their 
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energy in the promotion of Portuguese interests during the reign of 
Jahangir is sufficiently manifested by the very free comments made on 
their tactics by the English travellers of the period (See eg., Terry's 
Voyage Ed. 1777 p. 422, and Hawkins, on p. 34 Wheeler's Early 
Travellers in India). 

Ultimately the Jesuits failed in thisas in their other objects. They 
failed to convert the Emperor. They failed to propagate Christianity 
in Northern India. They failed to circumvent the English. And ye... 

F the episode, so full of failure, is not, I venture to think, without its 


lessons and an interest of its own. : 


| APPENDIX. 
r Note on the Persian works of Father Jerome Xavier. 


The opportunity may be taken here to describe shortly the Persian | 
works written by Jerome Xavier,! although most of these were written after 3 
Akbar's death. za 

(i) Mirdtu-l-Qude (the Mirror of Holiness) or Dāstān-i-Masīh. (Life of r 
Christ). The preface of this work commences with a curious conceit re- p T 
garding the example of * Akbar Bādghāh Idigha’, te, Abgarus King of Edessa, r 

who sent to make enquiries regarding Jesus and received a picture of E 
Christ's likeness. So, too, under the orders of His Majesty, this work had ے‎ 
been written by Jerome Xavier, who having known the subject for 40 years a | 
and having studied Persian for 7 or 8 years had ventured to undertake the | c 
duty. The preface is dated Agra the 15th Urdibihisht 1602. v 
Then follows the book itself divided into four parts, viz, (I) the Nativity , 
and Infancy of Christ, (II) His Miracles and Teaching, (ILI) His Death and 
Suffering and (TV) His Resurrection and Ascension. In Xavier's account, the 
* — pie narratives are freely supplemented from the apocryphal gospels and 
| elsewhere: and the writer acknowledges in his preface and conclusion that 
this is the ٤ 
The book seems to have been first written out in Portuguese?) Ac- 
cording to the concluding note, the translation into Persian was made 
by ‘Abdu-s-sattir ibn Qisim* of Lūhor conjointly with Xavier himself | 




















d 1 See Mr. Rohatack on p. 18 Calcutta Review, Jan. 1886: Dr. C. Rien's Catalogue — — 
* of the Persian MSS, in the British Museum: and Mr. Beverīdge in J. A. S, B. 1888. 
1 2 See the translation of the preface and the abstract of Part I given by Prof. — — — 
Blocbmunn in Proc. A. S. B., May 1870, p. 140. Also the full, though very unsym- | E. 
pathetic, account of the work given by Mr. A. Rogers in his article on “Tho E = 















Mirror or the gospel according to Father Jerome Xavier,’ in the Asiatic d 


Review for July 1890. Also the samo writer's paper on * A Persian History 
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(ba'ittifág-i-in banda) and the book: was completed in A.D. 1602, the 
47th year of theholy Reign. Of the Dāstān Professor Blochmann 
(Proc, A. S. B., May 1870 p. 146) says: “The Persian of J. Xavier's work ia 
easy and flowing. There are very few passages, if any, that sound out- 
landish,’ The British Museum possesses two MSS. of this work. One of 
these (Add. 16878 foll 74 of the Yule Collection) is an imperfect Nasta'lTq, 
copy written apparently in India in the 18th century: the other (Harl. 
5455 fol. 215) is a complete copy in plain Nasta'līg, written apparently in 
India and dated Ramgan A. H. 1027 (A.D. 1618). 

The work was edited with a translation and Latin notes at Leyden 
im 1739 by the Professor Louis de Dieu, a Protestant, under the title 
e wiels Historia Christi Persice conscripta. simulque multis modis conta- 


minala a P. Hieronymo Xavier Soc. Jesu, Latine reddita et animudversioni- 
bus notata a Iauovico de Dieu.” Mr, Beveridge remarks: Do Dieu was a 
man of worth and learning, and the Jesuit Alegambe admits that his trans- 
lation of Xavier's Persian is a good one, though he says he has added 
heretical notes which ought to be burnt. There is a notice of De Dieu in 
Bayle's Dictionary. He is very bitter in his remarks on Xavier and his 
object in making the translation and publishing the work appears to have 
been to show how the Jesuits adulterated the pure milk of the Word. But 
still all must feel grateful to him for having been the means of preserving a 
knowledge of Xavier's curious work.’ 

(ii) *Dastdn-i-San Pedro’ or Life of St. Peter. This work was also 
edited by De Dieu in 1739 with a Latin Translation and notes: the running 
title being * Historia S. Petri sed contaminata, The work itself does not 
mention its author, but there seems no doubt that it is Xavier's. ! 

(iii) The Aina-i-Hagqg Numa or Truth-reflective Mirror: completed in 
1609. Dr. Rieu thus describes the British Museum MS. (Hrll, 5475) which 
is written partly in Nasta‘liq, and partly in Shikasta-āmez, and dated 
Jumāda I, the sixth year of the reign (probably that of Jahāngīr= A.H. 4899. 
A. D. 1620) :—" It is stated in the heading that the author Padre Geronimo 
Xavier, n member of the Society of Jesus came from Goa to Lahore where 
he was presented nt Court, A. D. 1596.9 In the preface which follows, the 


 muthor states that he had enjoyed, twelve years previously, the privilege of 


kissing the Imperial threshold, and that he now dedicated this work to 
Jahāngīr as a slight return for past favours, and a humble offering on the 
occasion of his accession. The work is written in the form of a dialogues 
between the Padre and a philosopher or free thinker (Hakim) whom he 
purports to have met at Court, while in some parts, a Mulla intervenes as a 
third interlocutor. It is divided into 5 books (Bab) sub-divided into Chap- 
ters (Fasl), a full table of which is given at the end of the preface, foll. 
14d-18a. The five books are as follows: 1. Necessity of a divine law. 


` fol. 18a. 2. What Christianity teaches regarding God, and proofs of its 


3 Really 1595. 
8 Sce above p. 82, 


ni See Prof. Blochm., Proc. A. 8. B., May 1870, p. 145. 
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being conformable to reason, fol 73b. 3. Divinity of Jesus Christ our 
Lord: fol 208a (the end of this book and the beginning of the next are 
missing). 4. Commandments of the Gospel and their contrast with those 
of Muhammad; fol. 322a. The strength imparted by the Christian faith 
and its superiority to other religions; fol. 437b." Of the style of this book 
Dr. Lee writes! ‘It is very evident that the writer was a man of consider- 
able ability and energy, and that he has spared no pains to recommend his 
religion to the Mahommedan or heathen reader: bat that he has trusted 
much more to his own ingenuity, than to the plain and unsophisticated 
declarations of the Holy Scriptures. His style is, upon the whole correct, 
though occasionally interspersed with Europeanisms, but it never makes the 
most distant approach to what may be termed elegance.’ 

An abridgement of the above was subsequently brought out by Xavier 
under the title * Muntakhab-i-Aina-i-Haqq-numa and a copy of. this abridg- 
ment is among the British Museum Manuscripts (Add. 23584). ‘In a long 
preface addressed to Jahāngīr, says Dr. Rien, ‘the author... mentions his 
previous work entitled Aina-i-Haqq-numia to which he had devoted so many 
years, and says that finding the Emperors time taken up by the cases of 
Government, he extracted its substance for his use, and condensed it in the 
present "selection." This work, which is not, like the former, written in the 
form of a dialogue, contains the following four Chapters (Fasl): K Know- 
ledge of the nature of God; fol. 7b. 2. On Jesus our Lord; fol. 19a. 3. 
Commandments of the Gospel; fol. 325. 4. Divine Assistance; fol. 48a,’ 

This work found its way to Persia and there called forth the reply : 
Misgal-i-Sefa dar tahliyah-i-Aina-i-Haqq-nwma or ‘The Clean Polisher 
for the brightening of the Truth-Reflecting Mirror:’ the author of which 
Sayyid Ahmad B. Zain-ul-‘Abidin, says that in A. H. 1032 (A. D. 1629-3) he 


had been shown by two Christian priests, Padre Juan and Padre Brio, a 


copy of the Aina-i-Haqq-numi® written by the great Christian divine known 
as Padre Mimil&d (P) This again called forth two rejoinders: one by Father 
Bonav. Malvalia in 1628,5 and the other by a Franciscan, Philip Guadagnoli.* 
This latter was published at Rome in 1631 under the title: ‘Apologia pro 


Christiana. religione quea R. P. Philippo Gadagnolo respondetur ad objec- 
tiones Ahmad filii Zin Alabadin, Pera Aspahahensis, contentas in libro 
incripto Politor speculi/, nnd it is reported (see de Backer. Bibl. dos 


écrivains de la compagnie de Jésus, VII. 415) to have had the effect of con- 
verting the said Sayyid Ahmad. ! 

A very full account of the Atna-i-Haqq-numa will be found in Dr. Lee's 
preface to Henry Martyn's ‘Controversial Tracts on Christianity and 


Mahommedanism. Cambridge 1824. In the same preface will be found an 
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۹4 ; account of Gadagnol's book and of a book by Sayyid Abmad called 


N @ : 
42)! axi 22 رد‎ T arid ax!) e$, A book of divine rays in refutation 
of Christian error, published! in A. D. 1631 in reply to a work written by 
a European Pese this book may be the same as the ° Politor Speculi,' 
but Rieu (Cat. I. 29) refers to it as an earlier work of the same author. 

It will suffice to quote here the remarkable prayer contained in the 
preface to the Aina-i- Haqg-nuwmáà : 3 *Pardon, O Lord, should I do what is 
unpleasing in Thy sight by intruding myself into the things and properties 
that belong to Thee. Men plunge into the deep ocean, there to fetch pearls 
and other precious things. Therefore, O Sea of Perfections, suffer me to 
sink deep into Thee and thence to enrich myself and my brethren, who are 

k: Thy servants; and by describing Thy greatness and mercies, to help them. 
For, although I am unworthy to speak to Thee, Thou art worthy that all 
should endeavour to praise Thee; since Thou art possessed of infinite good- 

„ mess and beauty. . . . . O Lord my God, this will be fruitless, unless Thou 
assist both me and them with Thy infinite mercy. Give unto us, O Lord, 
the key of the knowledge of Thee. Grant to our understandings the power 
of understanding Thy greatness, that Thy majesty and grace may not be to 
us an occasion of stumbling, and hence remain unblessed by Thy many 
favours. Let not that come upon us what happens to the bat, which is 
blinded by the light of the sun; and which in the midst of light remains in 
darkness. Give us enlightened and far-discerning eyes, that we may believe 

4 in that greatness of which Thou art, and which for our sakes Thou hast 

revealed. And that by these words and actions we may so follow Thee, that 
in paradise we may see Thy Godhead in the mirror of light, which in this 

. ` world, we can only contemplate by faith as in a glass [darkly]. Amen. 

N The above are the best known of Xavier's works but the following also 

ET are noticed in catalogues, dc. — 

iv. * Lives of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus Christ, composed in Persian, by 
P. Jeronimo Xavier of the C. of. J. at Agrah, at the court of the Emperor 
Jahāngīr in the year 1609, Svo.' (Bibl. Marsdeniana, p. 305 ef. Uri. Bib. Bodl. 

` Cod. Cat, p. 270). , 

v. * Psalterio de David conforme a edigaó vulgata traducido polo P: 
Jeronimo Xavier da C. de J. na cidade de Agra, corte do gran Mogol 
Jahanguir (Persian Translation of the Psalms of David.) 8vo. (Bibl. Marsd., 

305). 

i vi. * Tho Guide of Kings composed in Persian, by P. Jeronimo Xavier of 

the c. of J. and addressed to the Mogol Emperor Jahángir in the year 1609. 

| Bin fol. (Bibl. Marsd., p. 305). 

| vii. A History of the Martyrs. (De Backer Bibl. des E'crivains de la comp. 

de Jésus, vii. 415). 
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d 5 — — Queen's College Library at Cambridge. 
E 1 Cal: Rev. A880, p. 9. Lee's Prefas v to Martyn's Controversial Tracts, p. vii. 
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Under orders of the Council the following system of transli- 
«eration will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society, 


Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions. 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
Ga Wa, Ct, ti wu GS Wr, Ws, wi Be, R, 
Slo, Gd, Bai, at au, E وب ہے‎ 
m k, w kl, 3 g, 85 gh, "n 
ac, w ch, = |, % jh, 85 1 
T |, s fh, w d, z dh, wn 
" t, w th, x d. w dh, nn 
q p, ¥ ph, w b, w bh, um 
q y, Kr, w |, q v, (4 l) 
W ç, q s, W s, «i. 

In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
In Modern Vernaculars only; ¥ may be represented by r, and g 
by rh. 

| Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus 9t sfq +6 ‘pi. 

s Visarga is represented by À, Jikvāmūlīja by h, and Upalhmāniyja by A. 

E Anusvdva is represented by m, thus FEA som«arga, and anundsika by the 

sign ~ over the letter nasalized, thus dā Wa, and so on. The ulëta 

accent is represented by the sign’ and the svarita by ^. Thus, «fu: 

agnih, 7 janitā, a krd, == kanya. The anudātta accent may be 
represented by” Thus, 8 wait té dvardhanta. 


— ap 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 
(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— ۱ 
Vowels. ‘Consonants. Sounds only found in 
x * Hiudūstānī. 








1 Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 




























1 Hiudūstānī. 
| xa e b 
: au 
H É Š e دہ‎ dh ' 
M š q 
; ti dh 
` z 
j F 3 r 
y رہ‎ rh 
! j = 
| 3 zh 
UP N 
x w sh 
b uw s 
t v^ z 
t — 
z 
۶ t 4 
0 £ gh Š 
I" Sf A 
"T eq 
L us “kk 4$ kh 
Ç Sg گھ‎ gh 
ü J 1 
É : re m / 
1 Cc w n 
b u when representing anundsika in Déva 
E. Nagari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
| 2 w (or rarely v) 3 
h j Len 
ur y r 
Hamzah f (where necessary) ' * 
The J of the article J} in Arabie words should be — 
7 before the solar letters; and the vowel n which often preci the article 
% “and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to the word to which i it 


u^ belongs. ‘Thus—ayoh gus. وید سر‎ 
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account of Gadagnoli's book and of a book by Sayyid Ahmad called 


Mp nw E 
4j ni dar في رد‎ Ab Ji الوامع‎ „JS, A book of divine rays in refutation 
of Christian error,’ published! in A, D.1631 in reply to a work written by 
a European priest: this book may be the same na the * Politor Speculi,’ 
but Rieu (Cat. I. 29) refers to it as an earlier work of the same author. 

It will suffice to quote here the remarkable prayer contained in the 
preface to the Aina-i-Hagg-numa@:2 * Pardon, O Lord, should I do what is 
unpleasing in Thy sight by intruding myself into the things and properties 
that belong to Thee. Men plunge into the deep ocean, there to fetch pearls 
and other precious things. Therefore, O Sea of Perfections, suffer me to 
sink deep into Thee and thence to enrich myself and my brethren, who are 
Thy servants; and by describing Thy greatness and mercies, to help them 
For, although I am unworthy to speak to Thee, Thou art worthy that all 
should endeavour to praise Theo; since Thou art possessed of infinite good- 
ness and beauty..... O Lord my God, this will be fruitless, unless Thou 
assist both me and them with Thy infinite mercy. Give unto us, O Lord, 
the key of the knowledge of Thee. Grant to our understandings the power 
of understanding Thy greatness, that Thy majesty and grace may not be to 
us an occasion of stumbling, and hence remain unblessed by Thy many 
favours. Let not that come upon us what happens to the bat, which is 
blinded by the light of the sun; and which in the midst of light remains in 
darkness. Give us enlightened and far-discerning eyes, that we may believe 
in that greatness of which Thou art, and which for our sakes Thou hast 
revealed. And that by these words and actions we may so follow Thee, that 
in paradise we may see Thy Godhead in the mirror of light, which in this 
world, we can only contemplate by faith as in a glass [darkly]. Amen.’ 

The above are the best known of (Xavier's works, but the following also 
are noticed in catalogues, &c. :— 

iv. * Lives of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus Christ, composed in Persian, by 
P. Jeronimo Xavier of the C. of. J. at Agrah, at the court of the Emp--rr 
Jahangir in the year 1609, 8vo.' (Bibl. Marsdeniana, p. 305 cf. Uri. Bib. Hodl. 
Cod. Cat., p. 270). 

v. ‘Psalterio de David conforme a edijaó vulgata traducido polo P. 
Jeronimo Xavier da C. de J. na cidade de Agra, corle do gran Mogol 
Jahanguir (Persian Translation of the Psalms of David.) 8vo.' (Bibl. Marad., 

. 900). 
: id ‘The Guide of Kings composed in Persian, by P. Jeronimo Xavier of 


the C. of J. and addressed to the Mogol Emperor Jahangir in the year 1609. 





Sin fol.’ (Bibl. Marad., p. 305). | | — 
` yii A History of tho Martyrs. (De Backer Bibl. des Kericains de la comp. 
de Jésus, vii. 415). 
i: 42 Lee refers to a copy in Queen's College Library at Cambridge. 
8 Cal. Rev. 1880, p. 9. Lee's Preface to Martyn s Controversial Tracts, p. vii. 
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— 


The Origin of the Nāgaras and the Nügari-alphabet.— By * 3 
NAGĒNDRANĀTHA VASU. x 
(Read ‘April, 1596.] | 


! A vehement discussion is going on amongst antiquarians and 
í Sanskrit scholars concerning the origin of the Nagari-alphabet. Dr. 4 
[ Fitz-Edward Hall, the late Principal of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
1 was the first to raise the question. With the view of ascertaining the 
p date of the Nagari-alphabet and the origin of its name, he has sent | 
4 letters to the best Indian Pandits and oriental scholars requesting them 4 
is to acquaint him with their individual views upon the points in question. 3 
' 





Having had the bonour of being consulted by two of the gentle- 
men addressed by him, I now venture to lay the following suggestions 
before the Society, in the hope that they may give rise to further 
inquiries, 
I surmise that the following are the main points to be noticed 
in order to gain an idea of the origin of the Nāgarī-alphabet : سد‎ 
1. What is the cause of the name Nagara ? ~ 
اس‎ 2. Where did the name arise from 2 n 
ua 3. Who gave the name, and havethey any connection with the 
E. alphabet ? 
| 4. Date of its origin. i 
E. 5. Development and progress of the Nügaraksara, 
Some Indinn Papdits derive the name from nagara (a city). The ` 
letters received by Pandit Cambhucandra Vidyāratna from Pandit 8 
Vāmaņācārya and others of Benares are to the same effect. The other | | 
Pandita of Benares explain the word déva-ndyara as ‘born in a رت‎ 
city.’ Others say that this alphabet was originally used. in the devalüka | 
and hence ate name ای سر‎ In my humble opinion, | the above | 
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Owes its origin to, But the upholders of the first theory like the 
advocates of the second, have not done so. Consequently the conclusion 
wat ww, (born in a city) and hence the name Nagara falls to the ground. 

In the well-known encyclopedic lexicon the * Cabda-kalpa-druma"' 
edited by the late Sir Raja Rādhākānta Déva, and in the Vacaspatya, we 
lind the signification of the word Nagara to be “aksara of the Nagara- 
déca. But as no authority is adduced in support of it, the later dic- 
tionaries have not followed this explanation. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor states in his * Alphabet,’ Vol. IT, p. 349. 

“The meaning of the term Nagari has been much disputed. It has 
been conjectured that it was originally the local alphabet of Benares 
aud has been explained as the city-alphabet from nagara, a city. Dr. 
Burnell is inclined to believe that it was Naga-lipi or serpent-writing. 
(Burnell, S. Indian Pal, p. 52). It was thus understood and translated 
at the time when the ancient Tibetan version of the Lalita Vistara was 
made. <A third hypothesis explains it as the writing of the Niagara 
Brahmans of Gujrat, and a fourth as that of the Shih kings, who 
Were called the nāgas or snakes,’ | 

He also adds—' The term Dēva-nāgarī, which would mean the divine 
or sacred nāgarī is not used by the natives of India, and seems to have 
been invented by some ingenious Anglo-Indian about the end of the 
last century. It has, however, established itself in works on Indian 
Palmography, and may be conveniently retained to denote that parti- 
cular type of the Nāgarī character employed in printed books for the 
sacred Sanskrit literature, while the generic term Nagari may serve as 
the designation of the whole class of Vernacular alphabets of which 
the Dēva-nāgarī is the literary type’. (p. 349). 

From the facts and materials, I have been able to collect, I arrive 
at the conclusion, that this alphabet was first devised by a class of men, 
designated Nagara, and in a certain place also called Nagara: and this 
is why the characters go under the name of Nūgarāksara or Négari- 


lipi. 





the Ģēta-varīga. According to Dr. Bhūņģarkur the probable dato of Rima- 
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5 
About 750 years ago Pandita Cisa Krsna! thus gives an account of 
different languages in his Prākrta-candrikā : — 
wee awr 1۲8+ | 
37 arr da wear 6 | ° 
3 "+۲ | ۱ 
A 
qaaa- U19 TA T-ARAN: | 
| zy 
iSt 23-urara-ung- 18-8 we | | 
إ :05×-جئج-ہ٭--؟1٭->-+-٭حآ<‎ ` 
MA FR: 7873۹87 1 
aR 68711 321160738: || 
tMahārāstrī, Avanti, Ģaurasēnī, Ardha-magadhi, Vahliki, Māga- 
dhi; these six are original (Prikrt) languages and they originated from 
Southern India. Brūcaņda, Lita, Vaidarbha, Upanagara, Nagara, | 
Varvara, Avantya, Paiicila, Takka, Malava, Kaikaya, Gauda, Udra, E 
Daiva, Páccátyn, Pandya, Kauntala, Saimhala, Kalinga, Pracya, Kār- d 
nita, Kāūcya, Dravida, Gaurjara, Abhira, Madhya-dégiya, Vaiģāla : 
these 27 are corrupt dialects and differ more or less from one another. — 1 


It is clear from the above glūkās that like the Mahārāstri, Caura- 
sanî, Magadhi, &e., which derived their names from the provinces or "A 
their people, the corrupt forms of languages, vis., Nigara, Upanigara — 
and Daiva, were current in some part of the country whose name they | 

ar. 
= The next point to consider is, from what place did the name 
become current P ; 

In India we find more than one tract of land having the name 
Nagara. In Bengal we find Nagara which was formerly the capital 
of Bīrbhūm. The famous port Nagara is in Tanjore. In Mysore an 
extensive division goes by. that name; m this division there are a 
certain village and a taluy of the name of Nagara, A remarkable town - 
named Nagara, and an ancient town called Nagarakóta nre situated on 
the Biās in the district of Kangra, Panjab. Over and above, we find 


Nagaravasti in Darbhanga, Nagaraparkar (town) in Sindh, and Nagara- 
1 Also known undor tho name of Kriņa Pandita, won of Nara- simba, sprung in 
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khas (a city) in the district of Basti. Moreover there is a number 
of ancient villages called Nagaram found in the Deccan. 
f We are also in similar difficulty with regard to the name Niagara. 
In North-Bengal, there are two rivers of that name :—one running 
from Purniyà to Dinājpur; another from Bagurā to Rājshāhi. "In the 
district of Dacca there is a village of that name. In Rājputānā proper 
there are some 9 or 10 places, all bearing the name Niagara, of which 
three may be called towns. One of these three is in the state of Jai- 
pur, another in Mārwār, and the remaining one 10 miles south-west of 
Ranthambhór. In the Santal Parganahs, there is a fortified village 
called Nāgara. Close to Chitor in Rājputānā there is a very ancient 
town called Nāgarī. By the punch-marked coin, discovered here and 
4 f its concomitants, Sir Alex. Cunningham has proved conclusively that 
LA this town was established many centaries before the birth of Christ, 
2 But he says that the ancient name of this locality was Tāmbravatī- 
E. nagari. 
M None of the above-mentioned places affords us any hint by which wo 
1 ^ may ascertain the mother-country of the Nagari-alphabet. 
We There lives a powerful tribe named Niagara, in the mountainous 
| tract of Kabul in Afghanistan. Many days have not elapsed since these 
tt Nagaras declared war against the British Government. A friend of 
, mine has jumped to the conclusion, that the Nāgarn-alphabet has been 
| named after this tribe. He is of opinion that as the Aryans have 
p^ b gradually entered into India from Central Asia; so the alphabet of 
n: this tribe somehow or other found its way into India. I cannot support 
the theory of my friend. These Nāgara-men, although they belong at 
present to the religion of Islam, are all descended from the Rajputs ; 
۱ and they point to Kājputānā, as their former residence. Under suth 
circumstances how can it be imagined that the Nāgarāksara was im- 
* ported into India from the North of Kabul ? 
ys 4 Besides the above, there is another Ndgara, an extensive division 
` jn the district of Ahmadnagarinthe Bombay Presidency. The area of 
i * the tract is 619 sq. miles.! Here there is a class of Brálimanas styled 
` Nagara. Abmadnagar is also called Nagara, but only by the natives of 
` that place. They say that the tract was well-known as Nagar long before 


4 3 


` the establishment of the present town in 1411 A.D. by Sultān Ahmad. 


`, These Nagara Brāhmaņas generally look upon the Nāgara-khaņģa of tho 

| Skanda-purāņa as the authority regarding their origin, It is stated in 
‘the Niagara khanda that Nagara is another name for Hátakecvara on 
‘the Sarasvati. The Nagara Brühmanas of the Nagara division assert 
that the Hatakégvara of the Nagara-khayda is no other than the ancient 
b. "Me ia 1 Bombay Gazetteer; Vol. VII p. 608, 
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Hātakēgvara temple in Crigundi on the river Sarasvati in that division.! 
Nagara or Ahmadnagar was within the boundary of the Hatakégvara- 
ksētra. Most of the sacred places of pilgrimage ( Tu ) mentioned 
in the Nügara-klanda, were in this Nagara division. Of these nearly 
all have been ravaged by the Muhammadan invaders, Siddhegçrara, 
Nāgunātha, Hatakécvara and a few others are the only surviving 
shrines. 

If we rely upon the veracity of these Nêgara Brāhmaņas, we 
must conclude that this spot is the ancient Nagara, as related in the 
Nigara-khanda. But though the Pandas of the Hātukēgvara of Cri- 
gundi may endeavour to give fame to the spot by identifying it with 
that of Nagara-khanda, it is certainly not the ancient Hātakēgvara 
mentioned in that work. The shrine of this Hátakéevara was erected 
long after the establishment of the ancient Hatakégvara. 

It is related in the Nāgara-khaņda that a Nagara Brahmana by name 
Campa-carman, was excommunicated for accepting the gift of an indi- 
vidual named Puspa. He, being renounced by his kith and kin, quitted 
the city and began to dwell in a certain place on the right bank of the 
Sarasvati. His descendants became known under the title of Vahya- 
nagara. These Vahya-nagaras in imitation of the ancient Hitakéevara 
as described in the Nagara-khanda, planted the present Hātakēgvara on 
the right bank of the river Sarasvati at Crigundi. According to the 
Nügara-khanda, Nagara is on the north side of the Sarasvati and 
is within the boundaries of Hātakēģvara which extend 5 krōças or 0 
miles. But our present Abmadnagar is more than 10 miles from 
Crigundi: moreover, the river Sarasvati does not flow close to it. 
These facts prevent me from taking Ahmaduagar as the early dwelling- 
place of the Nagara Brahmanas, Nor do we find any tradition to the 
effect that Nūgarī-alphabet sprang from that place, 


Origin of the Nagaras, 


I learn from a note received from a friend that the Nāgara Pandits 
of Gujarat maintain that the Nagari-alphabet was originally invented 
by their ancestors. Many Nêgara Brahmanas still live in Gujarat, 


They consider themselves superior to all other Brāhmaņas.* The Hindû 


1 List of Antiquarian Remains in Bombay Presidency, by J. Burgess, p. 107. 


% The Nigara-Brahmanas still recite the following Clóka to ascertain their ~ 


superiority over all other Brahmanas :— 
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kings of Gujarāt have shown their reverence towards these ء773‎ 
Brahmanas from very ancient times. One cannot fail to notice the 
hereditary employments of these Brālmaņas as ministers, counsellors, 
&c. at the highest and most important functionaries of the state. 
These Brāhmaņas also allude to the authority of the Skanda-purāņa 
for their origin. The Nagara-khanda thus speaks of the origin of 
the Nagara Brahmanas :— 

Camatkāra, the king of Ānartta, was once afflicted with leprosy. 
Being unable to get rid of the malady, he despaired of his life. One 
day he came to the hermitage of Vi¢vamitra and stated his misfortune. 
The ascetics of the hermitage were moved to pity by the lamentations 
of the king and advised him to bathe in the Cankha-tirtha. Bathing 
there he recovered from leprosy. Then he built close to that Cankha- 
tirtha a city named Camatkàra-pura, which extended for two miles. 
Picturesque structures were there raised by his orders; and Kulina 
Brahmanas, well-versed in the Vēdas, and other religious Brāhmaņas were 
invited from distant quarters to inhabit the town, A few years after, 
there was born amongst them the learned Citra-carman. Practising 
penance he was able to propitiate Mahadéva, who to accomplish his 
desire appeared in the form of HātukēĢvara. People from different 
parts took to frequenting the place to have a sight of the Hātakēcvara- 
linga, The Brahmagas of Camatkdra-pura began to consider that, 
intrinsically Citra-garman was in no way superior to them; but as 
he bad earned honour and respect of the public by instituting a 
permanent object of glory, why should not they? Reflecting thus, 
they all fell to practising austere penance. Mahadéva became pro- 
pitiated and appeared before the Camatkāra-pura Brāhmaņas, who 
were then divided iuto 68 gētras. Mahadéva said, ‘There are in all 
68 Caiva-ksētras (places of Viva). Dividing myself into 68 parts I 
always reside in these places. Now to satisfy your object I will appear 
here in 68 forms.’ Accordingly there were erected 68 shrines, and 
each gūtra devoted itself to the worship of a separate form of Ģiva. 
(Nagara-khanda, chs. 106 and 107.) 

Once upon a time the king of Anartta became aware that a heavy 
calamity was brooding over his peaceful dominions owing to the wrath 
of the presiding planet of his son then about to be born. He called 


for all the great astrologers of the age, who all concurrently advised 
him to observe expintory rites through the medium of competent 
Brāhmaņas. The king of Anartta had already established the Brāh- 


maņas of the 68 gūtras in Camatkara-pura, where he also had beautiful 


‘edifices built for them, Now, instructed by the astrologers, he came in 
person to Camatkara-pura, and solicited the Brabmapas to perform the 
< | 
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necessary religious rites for the welfare of his future son. Six- 
teen Brühmnnas were then employed to perform propitiatory and 
sacrificial observances. 

While theso religious rites were being performed there went on, 
in the capital of Anartta, great and solemn festivities in order to cele- 
brate the birth of the prince, But in the midst of these entertainments 
dark calamities began to make their appearance. Consequent upon the 
evil influence of the star presiding over the prince's fortune, the king و‎ 
horses, elephants, chariots and even his dominions began to grow 
thinner and thinner. At this the Brihmanas of Camatkira-pura be- 
came highly exasperated. They observed, * We sixteen Brahmanas are 
without the slightest departure from rules, performing the due sacrifices ; 
and yet no good comes of it: let us therefore imprecate curses upon the 
god of fire.” At this juncture, Agni-dēva (the Fire-god) appeared before 
them and exclaimed: ‘Oh Brāhmaņas, do not imprecate curses upon me 
under the influence of unjust wrath. Each of your offerings is going 
to ruin through the misdemeanour of Trijāta, one among you who are 
performing the sacrifices and other religions rites. For him, the sun 
and the other heavenly bodies do not accept your offerings: and this 
is why pestilence and mortality are day by day increasing in the king- 
dom. Renew your sacrifice, banishing this vile Brahmana from your 
company: then fortune and health shall smile upon the king, and 
perdition shall await his enemies.’ Hearing the words of Agni, the 


Brihmanas were very much ashamed, and said that it was impossible 


for them to believe that Trijita was polluting their Homa prepara- 
tions. Agni replied, : Purify yourselves by bathing in the water of my 
perspiration in the sacrificial-pit (Homa-kunda). Rest assured, that 
your preparations have been corrupted by that man, on whose body 
appear pustules when he emerges out of the water.’ In obedience to the 
dictates of Agni, they, one after another, bathed in the saerificial-pit : 
but pustules were seen on the person of Trijata only. Over-whelmed 
with shame, Trijata was then unable to uplift his down-cast head; 
agony and repentance overcame him and he determined to retire to 
the jungle. Now in fact this Trijita was a great scholar, well ver 
sed in the Vēdas; and for the disgrace incurred upon him, his mother 
was to be blamed. Becoming alive to his own wretched condition he 
applied himself to practise austere penance in a secluded forest, — 


Highly delighted with the rigour and austerity of Trijūta's penance, | | 
appeared before him. Trijita fell prostrate at his feet — 





pene M heart :— Oh God of the gods, I have. 








kara-pura and the king of Anarita, Be thou. g 
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some means, by which I may rise pre-eminent amongst all the Brüh- 
manas, Mahadéva answered, ‘Wait for some time. Days are not 
distant, when your desire will be fulfilled.’ Saying this the god 
vanished. 

Meanwhile a great disaster occurred in Camatkàüra-pura. On one 
Nāga-paīcamī day, Kratha, son of Déva-rija of the Maudgalya gūtra, 
went together with some other Brihmanas to bathe in the Nāgatīrtha 
and there taking Rudra-māla the son of the serpent-king, for a common 
water-serpent, killed him with the stroke of a rod. At this many 
venomous snakes, responding to their king's order, crept into Camat- 
" kāra-pura in overwhelming numbers. Owing to the terrible destruc- 
tion caused by these poisonous snakes, all the men of Camatkāra-pura 
# young and old, began to flee away, leaving their houses and 
4 Articles behind them. Brālvmaņas in hundreds breathed their last, 
! being bitten by snakes. Some Brühmagas becoming exceedingly ap- 
| 
4 





palled sought refuge in that forest where Trijita was engaged in 
penance. Hearing of the story of their misfortune, Trijata encouraged 
them, saying, ‘you have no occasion to fear.’ Ere long he again be- 
came absorbed in meditation of Mahadéva. The god appeared and 
a. said,‘ lam giving you an incantation (a mantra) the mere utterance of 
which shall render even the most ferocious of the venomous snakes 
void of poison.” The mantra runs thus :— 


ri faufafa ste 7 3٥ج 73ج و۹‎ | 
AMATI WASNT 1۱و0‎ 
ame supe area % WITH: | 
ga grafa a oum Aaa TUT uu ۱ te 
gu uefa رت‎ «XT HITT | 
wfamfa gaera ga atfāfaadma | 
aaa a at faut «ure medum: | 
i were Aa fra fauc! "حم‎ 
(macaa 4 eS | ےو‎ — SR) 


| +0 my good Brahmana, you are to proclaim in the city that the 
* word gara signifies poison, but ky my favour there is no poison at pre- 


sent. | my vile snakes that may dare to remain there after hearing 
` you utter ‘na garam na garam ' ,ی))‎ there is no poison, no poison), may 
اریم 3867اج ہج‎ | 
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be killed at your pleasure. This famons place, which contributes to 
your glory, will from this day be known to the world by the name of 
Nagara. So also any other Niagara Brahmana, born of a pure family, 
will be able to restore to life any snake-bitten animal fallen into the 
clutches.of death by besprinkling its face with water, enchanted thrice 
with the manira called Nagara." 

Saying this the god disappeared. Trijāta accompanied by those 
Brāhmaņas came to Camatkara-pora. They ail conjointly began to cry 
alond magaram, nagaram, By the effect of this Sīddāa-mautra, the 
snakes of Camatkārn-pura were rendered poisonless, and struggled to 
make their escape, while thousands perished. Such are the vicissitudes 
of fortune! That very Tiijüta, who was once overwhelmed by acute 
mortification of mind, and shame and disgrace, now overflowed with 
joy to find himself the object of public praise and honour, By his 
influence the name of Camntküra-pura was changed to Nagara, and its 
Brahmanas came to be known as Nagara. (Nagara-khanda chs. 
106—108). 


Thus, on the authority of the Nāgarn-khaņda the former name of 


Nagara was Cnmntküra-pura after the name of its founder Camātkāra 
king of Anartta. Hatakégvara is another name of this place. Accord- 
ing to the Nagara-khanda, Hiatakéevara-ksétra is situated at the 
south-west of Anartta-déea, and its boundary stretches 10 miles in 
circumference, while the town itself extended for 2 miles.! It is bounded 
on the east by Gayü-cirsa, on the west by Visnu-pada, and on the north 
and south by Gokarnecvara? Within the boundaries of this Hāta- 
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kégvara-ksctra are the shrines of Acnlēgvara, Gūknrņēcvara, Gayā-cīrsa, 
Māūrkaņdējēgcvara, Citrégvara, Dhundhumiréevara, Yayaticvara, Anan- 
dēĢvaru, Kapiléevara, Kalauēgvara, Ānarttēcvara, Cidrakéevara, Aja- 
páligvara, BāņēĢvara, Lakgmantevara, Trijātēgvara, Ambārēvatī, 
Kēdārēgvara, Vysabhanatha, Satyasandhécvara, Aiēcvara, Dharma- 
rājēģvara, Mistānnadēgvara, Citrāņgadēgvara, Amarakéevara, Vatēcvara, 
Makarsevara, Kālēgvara, Pugpāditya, dc, as well as hundreds of 
sacred places (tīrthas), named Pātāla-Gaīgā, Ganga-Yamuna, Prācī 
(i.e, eastern) Sarasvati, Niga-tirtha, Cankha-tirtha, Mrga-tirtha, Linga- 
bhedodbhava-tirtha, Rudrü-vartta, Rama-hrada, Cakra-tirtha, Mat r- 
tirtha, Madhara-tirtha, &c. 

Elsewhere in the Nagara-khanda Mahādēva says :—* Naimisiranya, 
Kēdāra-nātha, Puskara, Bhūmi-jūņgala, Varanasi, Kuruksétra, Prabhāsa, 
and Hátakecvara are the principal of the sacred-places. He who 
in proper veneration bathes in these eight Tirthas, reaps the fruit of 
bathing in all the Tirthas. Even these eight sacred places have their 
best, and Hatakecvara is that one. All the tīrtkas in the world are, by 
my order, present in Hütakecvara. Therefore in the Kali-ynga persons 
enger of salvation should betake themselves to the Hitakécvara-ksétra, 
which is attended by all the Tirthas,’ (Nāgara-khaņda, ch. 103.) 

Mr. Wilson in his Indian castes says :— The word Nagara is the 
adjective form of Nagara, a city. It is applied to several (six) prin- 
cipal castes of Brāhmaņas in Gujarat getting their designations 
respectively from certain towns in the north-eastern portions of that 
province.’ ! 

It has been already remarked in harmony with the statement 


of the Nagara-khanda, that Hatakégvara was named Nagara, subse- 


quent to Trijāta's making the land snakeless. The Brahmayas who 
were brought by him became known under the name of Nāgara 
from their inhabiting that city 

The Nagara Bralimanas of Gujarat maintain that Anandapura (tho 


present Badanagara) was their original dwelling-place. This place is 
jn the district of Kadi in Gujarat, and forms a part of the state of the 
Gāikwār of Baroda. Some antiquarians have alluded to Nagara- 
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for their native town, in order to distinguish it from the comparatively 
new city, Nagara, which the excommunicated Vāhya-nāgarās founded 
and named in imitation of their mother-land.! 

The famous shrine of Hátakeqvara is still existing in Bada-nagara ; 
and the Brahmanas of this locality still recite holy-texts (Canti-patha) 
for the welfare of their king the Gāikwār. Even now, thousands of 
pilgrims resort to Hātakēgvara from all parts of Western India, But 
strangely enough, most of the inhabitants of Bengal have not even 

ta heard its name, 

- `, The above-mentioned temples and tīrthas as described in the 
Nagara-khanda can even now be identified in Bada-nagara and its 
environments of 10 miles. he local river Sarasvati is held, by the 
natives, in the same veneration as the Ganges, 

The Niagara Brāhmaņas maintain that there was a time, when 

: millions of pilgrims annually came to Hātakēģvara-kgētra from different 
parts of India. The attendants of its Pandas travelled all over India 

inducing people to visit this sacred place. Indeed many Nagara Brah- 

manns are, even now, met with in various parts of the Deccan. These 


Brahmanas still write all their sacred books in the Nagari characters. _ 


Even far away in Dravida and Karnáta, where all the other natives 

use their provincial alphabets in writing, these Nigara-Brihmagas, 

though they have, in the course of centuries, lost their mother-tongue 

and adopted that of the surrounding people amongst whom they live, 
1 still adhere to their own tribal Nagari character, 

With respect to the Nagara Brāhmaņas at the outskirts of Vijaya- 
nagara and Anaguudi, Mr. Huddlestone Stokes states :— They appear 
originally to have come from the countries north-east of Nāgara, and 
to have settled here under the Anagandi and Vijayanagar kings. They 


speak Kānarese only, but their books are in the Nagari and Bālabēdha? 


character,” * 


A careful perusal of what has been recorded above, lends one to 


decide that the Bralhmanas brought by Trijata came to be known by 
E. the name of Navara, their language and their alphabet by the 
Qr. name of Nāgara or Nagari from their residingin the city of Nagara. 
t 
i 


1 We see in the Nāgarn-khaņda that the excommunicated Campa-garman and 


k the Vihya-nigaras ostablished here n town named Nagara, 
5 Balabédha is m modern form of the Nagari, (See Burnell, 8, f. Pal 
p. 44.) 
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exemplified by the alphabet, made use of by other Niagara Brāhmaņas 
long iuhabiting different countries. 


Origin of the Nāgarī-alphabet. 

Most of our Indian Pandits hold that the origin of the Nāgarī- 
alphabet dates from the invention of the system of writing. Pandita 
Gauri-carkara Hirācānd of Udayapura, author of the Frācina-lipi-mālā, 
also asserts the same theory. But in my humble opinion, this theory 
is quite without any foundation. 

The books which describe all the earliest lipis of India do not 
speak anything at all of Nagari. In support of this, 1 quote here some 
proofs. 

In the early. Buddhist work named the Lalita-vistara, it is 
stated that when Vicvamitra Darakacarya came to teach Siddhartha the 
art of writing, the prince previous to his inculcation, spoke of the 
following 64 kinds of lipis!;—1 Brahmi, 2 Kharósti, 3 Puskarasārī, 4 
Anga, 5 Vayga, 6 Magadha, 7 Müpgalya, 8 Manugya, 9 Anguliya, 10 
Cakàri, 11 Brahma-vallī, 12 Drāvida, 13 Kināri, 14 Daksina, 15 Ugra, 16 
Sapkhya, 17 Anuldwa, 18 Darada, 19 Khūsya, 20 Cina, 21 Hūna, 22 
Madhyüksara-vistara, 23 Puspa, 24 Dera, 25 Naga, 26 Yaksa, 27 Gan- 
dharva, 28 Kinnara, 29 Mahūraga, 30 Asura, 31 Garuda, 32 Mrga-cakra, 
33 Cakra, 34 Vayumarut, 35 Bhauma-dēva, 36 Antariksa-déva, 37 Uttara- 
kuru-dvīpa, 38 Apara-gauda, 39 Pūrva-vidēha, 40 Utksépa, 41 Niksēpa, 42 
Viksépa, 43 Praksēpa, 44 Sagara, 45 Vajra, 46 Lēkha-pratilēlha, 47 
Anudruta, 48 Castrdvarta, 49 Gananéi-vartta, 50 Viksepā-vartta, 51 
Niksēpūvartta, 52 Padalikhita, 53 Dviruttarapadasandhi, 54 Dagóttara- 
padasandhi, 55 Adhydharini, 56 Sarvaruta-samgrahani, 57 Vidyānulūmā, 58 
Vimigrita, 59 Rsitapastapta, 60 Rocamana, 61 Dharani-préksana, 65 
Sarvausadhi-nisyanda, 63 Sarvasara-samyrahani, and 64 Sarvabhüta-ruta- 
grahani.! 


l ww Afia saaa aaa fears gaufama 


ñ samaina faxifawererüsare | ۶م‎ WI بجاو‎ fefd 3 frefawfa | 


WG Bet sence ung-Dwfq ar-fafd aay-fafy ai +1ج)-وجصج‎ 
یریک‎ ns-a شسشیینیلل ریز‎ faenicfefd <fea-faty 
ہے‎ fafi wuprfefq AAA wivafete <x<-fefi wa-a qra-fefa 
gu-fefi wyrex-feacferd ga-ferd aa wra-fsafq mw-fsafq aa 
acfa KAA wycfeft ai wm-fafq aru- 
wwfufü Wa tea aaa qi. 
وجب‎ fsfasaq-fafq frēv.fefi feqfefi wew-fefd ai aa 





YA 
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Wo learn from the 4th anga called the Samavaya, one of the 
earliest Jaina works that the character which originated from Brahmi, 
daughter of Adijina Reabhadēva, is called Brahmi. The following are 
the names of 18 sorts of writing headed by Bráhmi:—1 Bambi, 2 
Jaranāliyā, 3 Dūza- üriyä, 4 Kharotthiyā, Š Kharazüriya, 0 ۲۲۱۷۰۰۲, 7 
Uccattariyd, 8 Akkharaputthiyd, 9 Bhóogabayatià, 10 Beyanatiyd, l] Niràá- 
haiyd, 12 Anka, 13 Ganiya, 14 Gaudhavva, 15 Adassa, 16 Māhēsara, 17 
Dümi and 1% Bolidi-lici.! 

The fourth Upinga, the Prajūāpanā Sitra of the Jainas gives the 
following list of 18 sorts of characters :— U Bambhī, 2 Jabaņālijā, 3 
Nūsapūrijā, 4 Kharopthi, 5 Pukkharasārijā, 6 Bhēgavaiyā, 7 Pahardiyi, 
8 Antarakariyd, 9 Akkharapufthryī, 10 Véaaniyd, 11 Ninahaiyd, 12 Ayka, 
13 Ganifa, 14 Gandhavva, 15 Āyassa, 16 Mākēsari, 17 Ddmili and 18 
Fēlintās 

Some may advance the argument that amongst the ¿pis (cha- 
racters) mentioned above, there is the mention of Dévalipi, Bhauma- 
dévalip and Antarikgadéenlipi; and one of these might be our Dēva- 
nāgara, acd most probably Déva-lipi or Bhauma-déra-lipi has changed its 
name for our present NMēvu-nūgara or Nagara, But I think that it is 
wide of the mark to infer that the Nāgarī-lipi is derived from Déva-lipi, 
in so much as there is no clear mention of Niagara or Nāgarī. 


3301719-5911 za-fef kai aeaaad-fafeqqeued-ferd ara- 
ai wefefea-faly fewncgesfa-fafe aaa 
wifefu-fafé sasad- al ۴1۲81-31585117: 
aqara Tan etiviyfaget siamu wausws qari] 
Suna Afar ۹۱۹-19۲٢ ai aà fmefmgufa) (efaa feat r y.) 

wwi vai feats waa FST |.... 8:97 7718۰: Zrssfcmr 
ðf waa germ wmf وو ہوواووو‎ afani farr- 
«ui wafaa :وو ب۱‎ ia وہ‎ 59۶ arterfafa aaa ۴+52۴ 
"0 | (Hama 1c wr ga 


The Jainns any that atl their Agas wera written in the time of Mahuvira, and 
after 164 years from his death (Le. in 363 B.C.), were collectod in the Qrisagzhn of 


Patalipatra, 
1 ww vau feat waa- fes w- firen quim aq ww 1 
م8 وج‎ woe) gafon Hac gerita qume xw 
89۱و‎ tufan mem wefete 11۷0٥9۲ marsafafa ہہ‎ yu 
tifa Afazi ow ۱1۹:۲۱۱ (OAT) | 
رر وس‎ she ct ca 9 


۹۳08 
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Tt bas been stated about the commencement of this paper that 
Ģēņa-krgņā, the writer of the Prükrta-candriká, has mentioned Nagura, 
Upanigara, and Daiva among tho 27 forms of corrupt langungen ! 

. Most probably like these three languages three different forms of writing 
were also current. The Daiva or Bhaumn-dēvn-lipi mentioned in tho 
Lalita-vistara had probably some points of resemblance to the Daiva- 

4 lipi or writing of the Dêva-bhasi. 

But I have not come across any proof to lead me to surmise that 

Déva-lipi signifies Nāgarūkņara, Now in some countries Niagara may 

mean Dévanügarüksara, but Dévüksara has nowhere any such import. 

In Bengal it is humorously used to denote very bad and illegible writing. 

Under such circumstances T cannot take Dēvalipi or Bhauma-dava- lipi as 

representing our present Nigari character, 

It is now admitted that the Lalifa-risfara was composed in the 
2nd or 3rd century B.C. The fourth Upinga Prajūnpanāsūtra was 
written by Cyümárya, the first Kālankācarya, On referring to the 
Kharataragaccha Paftāvali, we find that Cyamairya lived 376 years after 
Mabavira's nirrāņa (B.C. 151). Consequently it must be admitted 
| that nenrly 2000 yeara ago there was no lipi extant under the name of 
5 Nagara or Nagari. 

f Then when did the name of Nāgara first make its appearance 7 

We find the first mention of Nagari-lipi in n Jaina religious book, 
the Nandī-sūtra* Jainācārya Laksmi-vallabha-gapi thus speaks in bis 
Kalpasūtra-kalpadruma-kalikā سے‎ 


gu Ht Hea meea azrufeuvut TAAT | 

ANGGA Sal TUT -{ wafafy 2 Haff gumfmfu sar 

ran fafa wagitata ¢ arastfafa o qraitfafu < 4۶ 

E" s e aifasifafa xe 83166 Ai g ٥ 

4 ka 5 8٥1 va mefa vu "×88 v< affan- 

— fafa yo uramītfafa ب‎ teret | 

The author then relates :— rf targa afu fava — 

4 ہ391 tēta Steet e Kurêt mīt‏ 2 ےسب 

< TIT € ××: ve anit ب۱‎ fr {a eet va 

Lut TANT ٣٢۴ wat to armāt xc 1 


قاو — 


tho names of those —‏ سے 
































corrupt forms of languages have not been 
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ana fena: azi fees efile aare at 
ZA ufafafu afaa | 
The lipis mentioned in the Nandi-sütra are the following سس‎ 
1 Harsa-lipi, 2 Bhūta-lipi, 3 Yaksa-lipi, 4 Raksasi- lipi, 5 Uddī-līpi, 6 
Yāvani-lipi, 7 Turakki-lipi, 8 Kīrī-lipi, 9 7+ idi-lipi, 10 Saindhavi-lipt, 2 
11 Mālavī-lipi, 12 Nadi-lipi, 13 Nigari- lipi, 14 Pürasi-lipi, 15 21 16 
Animitta-lipi, 17 Cánakki-lipi and 18 Mauladévi,’ 
‘ (Lipis vary in different countries; the names of them are these) :— 
1 Lātī, 2 Candi, 3 Dühali, 4 Kanadi, 5 Gigari, 6 Sorathi, 7 Murahathi, 8 
Kaugkani, 9 Khurüsáni, 10 Māgadhi, 11 Simhali, 12 Hadi, 13 Kiri, 14 
Hammiri, 15 Paratīrī, 16 Masi, 17 Mālavī and 18 Mahāyūdhī." 
١ Jainācārya says that the Nandi-sütra was issued a few yenrs 
before the Kalpa-sütra. The Kalpa-sütra was published in Ananda- 
pura (Badanagara) 980 years after the death (nirvāņa) of Mahavira 
(453 A.D.) under the orders of the Valabhi king Dhruva-sēna, 
So we find that the first mention of Nāgarīi-lipi is in the 4th 0 
or 5th century A.D. As there is no mention of Nāgarī-lipi in any i 
book of a date earlier than the 4th century, and as there is no certainty n 
of the time when this lipi first came into use, it is necessary to look — 
into all the ancient inscriptions, copper-plates, and manuscripts, > 
engraved or written in the Nagari, that have been discovered in differ- : 
ent parts of India. It therefore requires much investigation and time 
i to ascertain the gradual development of the Nügarüksara. I regret 
| that I have not had enough leisure to devote to this research, but I may 
M ۹ mention that I have recently learned that Dr. Būhler is going to 
; e publish an elaborate work on the Development of the Nagari-alphabet ; 
4 


7 
`. 


and henee for detailed information, I can commend my readers to his 1 

learaed article on that subject. uh 
Of all the Nagari copper-plates, inscriptions, and manuscripts thãl 

3 have been discovered up to date, the copper-plate of the Gurjara king 

¿C Dadda-pracánta-ráza, which has been found in Bagumra and which 

E bears the date of 415 Çaka i is the most ancient.! The whole of the 

copper-plate is inscribed in the then-used Gujarati (cave-character) | 

except towards the close where there is the king’ 8 sign manual pig 


Nāgarī:— 
ari AA 6 Amare | | 

| From the fact that only the royal signature is in x 
7 — that although other characte: 














ma vai * > e k a " - سے‎ 
AA و‎ «T 

Fa: | | 

j | 

2 | 
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"S accustomed to write in the Nagaraksara, Subsequent to the copper- 

i E plate of the above-mentioned Dadda, the Nüzarüksara is again observed 


in the copper-plate of the Saurüstra king Jáirka-deva, dated 794 Sam- 
° vat (737 A.D.), which was discovered in the village of Dhiniki on 
the sea-coast at the south-east of Dwváüraküpuri! This copper-plate 
A was granted to one levara of the Mudgala gūtra by Jainka-déva, at the 
۳ request. of Bhatta Ngrayana,? the prime-minister. After this the Samana- 


i | Indian Antiquary, Vol. KIL, p. 155 pl. 

21 have something to gay about this Bhatta Nirayana. Mr. Umēga Candra 
A Batabyālu published in the Society's Journal a copper-plate of Dharmapala, together 
` with a facsimile, That plate too was granted to Niriyana Bbūttāraka, agreeably 
Fy to the request of Maha-simdnutddhipalé Narayana Varman, Mr. Batabyāl conjectures 
1-4 that Narayana Bhnttüraka is no other than the Bhatta Nārāyuņa who camo from 
| Kanauj, and from whom have descended all the Cindilya-gétra-Bralmanas of 
* Bengal. He writes:—' Having come into Paundravardhana, Bhatta Narayana 
م‎ found a patron, not in Ādigūra, as has been hitherto believed, but in one Narayana 
Varman, who in the copper-plate grant is described as the Mahāsāmantādhiputi of 
Dharmapala.” But my surmise is that Niriyaya Bhattāraka bad no connection with 

E. that Bhatta Nürüyana who came from Kanauj. The original copper-plate says — 


wane wet aeara mi y fa aaa TOT 
5177 aA ama vasa faata aana gm fae uaa tumu 
sif as fatima ares وجوجو توم‎ nR R- 
qasa yia gÀ qia fama 
gag 37 | 
` Tb is manifest from the above text that there was a temple in Qubhasthali, and 


that Lita Brühmanas were employed to worship the idol. Nārāyaņa Bhattiraka 
came to this country, and subsequently settled there, at the request of the Makt- 










cora of Paundravardhana, ia not impossible. Mr. Batabysla writes that Bhatta 
ift worth more than a lac of rupees. (Journal of A, S. B., 1894, 
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ice or by a person having similar honour and 


Bow 1 "ku 
became famous in Ga ho style of Bhottiraka, According to:the 
SR i cle — 
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gada copper-plate grant of Danti-durga Khaģgāvalēka dated 675 Çaka 
comes to our notice The arrangement of letters in this plate is very 
interesting. The letters 1, ë, gh, c, n, dh, n, v and ji of this plate have 
the appearance of the ancient Gujarati (cave) character, but all the 
other letters exhibit a development of the Nügarüksara. Indeed the 
circulation of Nàgarüksara came to be wider owing to the efforts and 
exertions of the subsequent Rāstrakūta kings of Gujarat? The gradual 
development of the Nagaraksara is regularly observed in the following 
copper-plates :— 





| Names of the donor. š ; a 


1 | Rāstrakūta-king Dhruva 11| 757 Çaka. [yasa Antiquary, Vol. 


| XIV, p. 200. 

Indra Nitya-varsa اب‎ COG. gn |4 ournal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asin- ; 
tic Society, Vol. XVIII 

Gēvinda Suvarna-varga,..| 855 ,, | Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XII, p. 280. 

Krisna Akáüla-varsa — ...| 862  ,, Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, Vol. XVIII. 

5 | Amogha-varsa.., sa | 894 ,, fIudian — Vol. XII, i 

p. 266 





" | Plate. 


to 


i. 


The likeness of f, dh, n, ë and some other letters of the copper- v 
plate of Dhruva II, although inscribed in the most ancient Nāģarākņara, Å 4 
* can be traced to the Guptākgara ; but clear manifestations of modern ' 
^. Nágari are met with in the plates of Govinda Suvarna-varsa, Indra Nitya- 
varsa and Amigha-varga. The vowel-sigus of the copper-plate of the ون‎ 


Dhiniki grant, Bhattn-Narayapa was in Gujarita in the year 794 Samvat. Raja- L 
۱ gékhara's “ Prabandha-cintāmuņi ' says that the Gauda-king Dharma was con- 
P tinually an implacable enemy of Amaraja, disciple of Jainācārya Bappa Bhatta, 
4 . ^ Bappa Bbatta's dika (initiation) took place in 807 Samvat, About that timo — 
2 . er a little after, the Gauda-king Dharma (pîla) came on tho scene, Nûrîyapa ——— 5 
i Bhattāraka in his old age came to Paundravardhana, Consequently it is proved AE 
gee F from the facts of that period, that Bhatta Narayana who came over from Lita- š: E. 
; ya déga and Dharmapala were contemporaries. We shall seo- — that from 
PE 1 a very early time Gujarāta had a connection with Gauģa-dēga. 
| Jaret of the Dear Branch of e Rayu ia Boii, Vē am ky 
and ips Antiquary, Vol. XI, P. no. x — 
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above-mentioned Dadda, Jiinka, Dantidurga and Dhruva seem to be 
derived from the ancient Gupta-lipi and clearly look like the Na garāk- 
sara of the earliest stage: but dissimilarity has entered into the plates 
of Govinda Suvarņa-varga and others. The vowel-signs (e.g, T, tT, c1) 
as adopted in the plate of Suvarna-varsa and others are similar to those 
of the Vaggiya and the Maithila-lipi. From this it appears that the 
vowel-signs which are used in the Vangiya and Maithila-lipi are 
not of recent date, though they have no accordance with those in 
the Gupta and Nāgarī-lipi, and that they must have existed at least in 
1 the 6th or 7th century A.D. Nāgari-lipi having such vowel-signs is 
` called Jaina-nagari in Gujarat. 

The full currency of the Nāgarī-lipi is seen to date from the 9th 
or 10th century A.D. The forms which this lipi came to bear between 
the 9th or 10th century A.D. are still the same. A very slight 
difference which may here and there be seen is due to the characteristics 
of the writer or of the engraver in the different localities. 

- It is clear from the Jaina-books as well as from thē ancient inscrip- 

i tions stated above, that the Nagari-lipi was current during the 5th 
dā century A.D. I have said that the Nāgarī-lipi originated from the 
Nagara Brabmanas of Nagara-ànanda-pura. These Nagara Brihmanas 

are inhabitants of Gujarat, The most ancient Nügari-lipi, discovered 


w up to date, is from Gujarat; and this fact strongly upholds my theory. 

t But a question may arise here. Antiquarians have described the 
4. innumerable inscriptions between the 3rd and 7th centuries A.D. dis- 
T covered in Gujarat, to be written in the cave-characters. Most of the an- 

1 | cient inscriptions and copper-plates, found in various parts of the 

* Deccan, are inscribed in such cave characters. Given these facts, what. 
E led the Nàgara Brühmanas to adopt a character different from that 


which was current in their own country? A thorough scrutiny of 
the cave-characters does not allow us to recognise them to be the 
origin of Nāgarī-alphabet: on the contrary, the Nágari-alphabet must 
be rather said to descend from the ancient form of Gupta-characters. It 
seems therefore that the most ancient Nāgarī-lipi used in Gujarāt, was 
brought over by the Nagara Brihmanas, either from Gauda, or 
Magadha or from some other country in Northern India to Gujarat. 
The following is related in the Skanda-purana, Nāgara-khaņda ch. 108: 
the eminent Trijata who had delivered Camatkira-pura from the snakes, 
gave presents of wealth and jewels and established here in Nagara 
those Brahmanas who had come with their wives and children to Hita- 
-kéevara from the farthest and the most remote countries. From this it 


M] | وو‎ w ata 8ڈے وو‎ ZAR | 
| wur fs fasse ea 131103 a 
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is manifest that some Brahmanas came from very distant parts to 
inhabit Nagara. 

| have said already that Ananda-pura is the ancient name of Nagara 
or Badanagara. The name ‘Annnda-pura’ is only seen in the copper- 
plates of the 4th, 5th and 6th centuries A.D. The Jaina-Kalpa- 
sütra states that in response to the orders of the Valabhi king 
Dhruva-séna, the Kalpa-sūtra was read out before the public in 
the city of Ananda-pura, The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang saw here 
many Buddhist Sayghārāmas as well as a good many Hindu temples. 
The Hindu temples described by the Chinese pilgrim might have been 
the temples of Hatakégvara and others which are described in the 
Nagara-khanda. Now the question is, although about the 4th or 5th 
century we find the mention of the Nāgarī-lipi in the Nandi-sūtra, what 
is the cause of the name Nagara not being mentioned in inscriptions or 
copper-plates of that time, except in the Nagara-khanda? It seems 
probable that during the rule of the Valabhi kings, none of the royal 
officers who belonged to different religions or orders, recognised this new 
name given by the Brahmanas. They all called it Ananda-pura.' Pro- 
bably the locality came to be denominated Nagara during the reign of the 
Rāstrakūta and Caulukya kings who showed great respect and reverence 
towards the Nagara Brahmanas. 

I have already given the description in the Nāgara-khaņda which 
says that the Brahmana Trijāta and his comrades destroyed the race of 
snakes or drove them away, and thus delivered Hatakegvara-kgétra, 
This I interpret as an allegory. Long before the Valabhi kings, the 
snake-worshipper Naga or the Shah kings had been reigning in Gujarat. 


Probably the Caivas conquered Anartta after defeating these Nāgas, and 


founded the Hātakēgvarn-ksētra in order to establish the supremacy of the 
Caiva faith, This happened towards the end of the 4th century A.D. 
Afterwards many Caiva-Bráhmanas gathered there from different coun- 
tries and assumed the common name of Nagara. It is probable that some 
of these immigrants who came from Magadha, Kanyakubja and Ganda, 
brought to their new colony their old alphabet, which in a later period 
became known as the Nāgari-lipi. The long residence of these Niagara 
Brihmanas in Nagara, is manifest from a work entitled the Sura- 
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٤۶ thūtsava by the ) 9 poet 8 the family-priest of the king 

1 of Gurjara. It relates :—' There is n place called Nagara where Brahma- 


| nas reside and which is rendered holy by the sacred fires kept by them 
4 and the sacrificial rites they perform. The gods themselves seeing the 
; holiness of the place and the prosperity conferred upon it by Civa 
live there, as it were, assuming the forms of Brihmanas. At that 
place dwelt a family of the name of Gulēca of the Vacistha gotra. In 
that holy family was born Sola, who was created by Mūlnrāja (the 
founder of the Caulukya Dynasty of Patana) his family-priest.’! Sūomē- 
¢vara writes afterwards that his ancestors were hereditary priests of 


vw the Caulukyas of Gurjara, and that some also became priests of the 
| Rāstrakuta kings.? 
; Mülarája reigned in the 10th century A.D. The description of 


Siméevara proves that the Nāgara-Brāhmaņas were inhabiting the land 
long before the time of Milaraja, although the name Nagara came into 
use in his time. 
Many Hinda temples stood here in the time of the Chinese pil- 
grim, about the beginning of the 7th century A.D. According to the 
N Nagara-khanda, the Nagara-Brihmanas founded all the temples and 
' shrines of Nagara or Camatkarapura. 
I have already alluded to the clear mention of Nagari-lipi in the 
Nandisütra, which was composed in the 4th or 5th century A.D., and 
have referred to the sign-manunl of the Gurjara king Dadda-pragānta- 
rága of that time for the first introduction of the Nügari-lipi. It is 
singular indeed that most of the ancient copper-plates, inscribed in i 


1 gfe maaa wrrer ہا‎ crf | — 
aq 7 mifa wife er aa ate: KEFT ١ 
agg TiN wits Aaaa- 
روہ‎ ۱× aa ٭ہا- 31ج‎ 23+ WIRE | 
wf 1۴61177 ۱ 
ty alk. ie kuua eta aiti WW il 
31111-116161: Yaa: 3+۱۴۰: 1:77 | 

a va یب‎ 1۷۲(3 ga ATHY FST ۱ 

xn 019310 AA sra ہووووچ'‎ vīži 

a: afia: dada oa fq u fê uwa | 

n‏ :¥ 8و HTT‏ سی شی شش یں 

wa BF)‏ .پا 

` gafen M TIPA frac gaa | 









E. Same manda fray wn ۸ 
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Nagari and found in Gujarat, were granted to those Brāhmaņas who 
came over to Gujarat from Kanyakubja, Pātaliputra, Paundravardhana, 
dc. The aforesaid Dadda-pracānta-rāga's copper-plate of 415 Caka 
was given to Bhatta Govinda, son of Bhatta Mahidhara, an inhabitant 
of Kanyakubja, Likewise the HRastraküta king Nityavarsa's plate of 
836 Caka, mentions Ténna, a village of Lāta-dēga, being granted to 
Siddhapa Bhatta, son of Vēllapa Bhatta of the Laksmana gūtra, who came 
from Pataliputra. Similarly the copper-plate grant of the Rastraküta 
king Govinda Suvatna-varga, dated 854 Çaka, speaks of the gift of the 
village of Liha to Kégava Diksita of the Kaugika gotra, an immigrant 
from Pauņdravardbana. It is quite clear from the proofs given above, 
that numbers of Brahmanas were from very ancient times immigrating 
into Gujarat from Kānyakubja, Pátaliputra, Paundravardhana, dc. In 
this way the ancient form of the Nagari-lipi was brought over and 
circulated in Gujarat. 

Hundreds of panegyrics inscribed in stone in Badanagara, the 
original dwelling-place of the Nagara-Brihmanas, declare the extra- 
ordinary respect and reverence which the Gurjara kings paid towards | 
them. It is owing to the effort of these Rüstraküta and Caulukya 1 
kings of Gurjara, that the Nāgarī-lipi became current in many parts of 
India. The copper-plate of Karka Suvarņa-vafga king of Lata, dated 
734 Caka, clearly states :— » 


; Maafa 
| | eene fenberert a و‎ | 
iten ya ٭٭چج‎ U 
Art curate teats wo ۰. Em 


| Again the following is related in the copper-plate of Akālavarga, 

۱ dated 862 Çaka, about Gurjarécvara Krigņarāja, son of the Rastrakita — 
۱ king Nrpatunga, the founder of Mānyakhēta :— 

| 2 




















1 Indian Antiquary, 1883, p. 160. 
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We Xome to know from the above extracts that the Rastrakita 
kings®f Gurjara conquered Ganda, Vanga, Kalinga, Ganga, Magadha, 
Mālava, &c., in the 9th and 10th centurigs' A.D. 

So itis beyond doubt, that between the 9th and 10th centuries 
A.D. during the reign of the Rāņtrakūta kings of Gujarat, the 
characters of their family-priests the Nagara-Brabmanas, spread over 
the whole Āryāvartta under the name of Nage:-lipi. Now, the same 
characters which were once, by the efforts the Rastrakita kings, 
circulated all over the Aryavartta, have now, by the influence of printing 
and the deep interest taken by western spread all over the 
world, 











1 The famous Rāthūr kings of Kanauj were of Rāstrakūļa origin, 
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The Later Mughals (1707-1803).—Py WILLIAM Irvine, Bengal Civil 

Service (Retired). 
[ Read May, 1896, J 

The narrative in the following extract,! referring to the year 1712, 

` commences on the morning after the death of the emperor Shah ‘Alam, 

Bahadur Shah, which took place in his standing camp a few miles 

north-east of Labor. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
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9. Husain ‘Ali Khan espouses Farrukhsiyar’s canse. 

10. ‘Abdollah Khan gives in his adhesion to Farrukhsiyar. 

11. Farrukhsiyar leaves Pamah and reaches Allahabad. 

12. Prince A'zzu-d-din's advance to Kajwab, his defeat and 
flight to Agrah, 

13. Jahandar Shah leaves Dihli for Agrah. 

14. Farrukhsiyar arrives at the Jamnah. 

15. Sayyad ‘Abdullah Khan finds a ford and crosses the 
Jamoah. 

16. Jahandar Shah moves from Sāmūgarh. 

17. The battle of Agrah, 13th Zū-l-ķijjah 1124 H. (10th 
January 1713). ? 

18. Flight of Jahündür Shah to Dihlī. 

19. End of Jahüándür Shah's reign, Dates of his birth and 
death, Length of Reign, Coins, Mint Towns, Title after 
decease, Character, Wives, Children. 

List of Authorities. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Interregnum. 
1. INTRODUCTORY. 


By Bahādur Shah's death on the 20th Muharram 1124 H. (27th 
February, 1712) the whole camp was thrown into confusion, The 
‘Emperor had barely breathed his last, before his sons were ranged 
against each other in a contest for empire, an event which was far from 
unexpected. In order to make the narrative of events quite clear, it is.- 
necessary to go back a little and explain the position in which the four 
brothers stood to each other. ‘Azimn-sh-shan, the second son, had been 
far away from his father for the last ten years of his grandfather, 
‘Alamgir’s, reign. In 1109 H. (1697-8) he was appointed governor of 
Bengal, to which was added Babar in the year 1114 H. (1702-3). He 
did not see his father again until they met at Agrah in 1119 H. (1707) 
just before the battle at Jajau and the defeat of A'zam Shab. Daring 
these ten or twelve years, Jahāndār Shah, the eldest son, from his 
`  ánattention to public affairs, lost favour with his father and spent most 
of his time in his separate government of Multan. In the earlier years 
of Shah ‘Alam (Bahadur Shah's) stay in the Kabul province, his third 
` gon, Rafītu-sh-shān, was his principal adviser and favourite son. In 
` timo he was supplanted in this position by the fourth son, Jahān Shab, 
M - who retained his influence at. is father's accession and for some time 
` afterwards. The credit of Munim Kbān's appointment as chief minis- 
EL Scr TB. -, اتا ہی‎ Td x 
ha کا‎ WAN pt 4 va CEN. ri 
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ter is given to Jahan Shah. But nbout the time ( Decembor 1709) when 

the emperor recrossed the Narbadā on his returu to Hindustan, all 

influence seems to have been absorbed by the second son, *Azimu-sh- 

shin, Jahan Shah had several long illnesses (4th-25th December, 1709, 

30th July-5th October 1711), and ill-health may have contributed to 

his gradual exclusion from public affairs. At any rate, ‘Azimu-sh-shan 

continued in favour to the end of the reign. The great wealth that he 

bad accumulated, both during his stay in Bengal and after he had obtain- 

ed the chief direction of affairs, and the preponderating influence that 

he had exercised for a considerable period, while they raised his brothers 

envy, pointed him out to all men as the destined victor in the coming v a 

struggle, ! 

The conduct of the four brothers betokened that they were at 

enmity; that there could be little hope of a peaceful solution. Their 

dread of each other was shown in many ways, among others by an in- 

cident related by Irādat Khan.* During the emperor's last illness, 

Jahándár Shah and 'Azīmu-sh-shān were seated near his bed. ‘Azimu- 

sh-shàn took up a jewelled dagger lying near the pillow and began to 

toy with it, admiring the exquisite workmanship and the beauty of the 

biade. As he drew it from the sheath, Jahandar Shah, overcome with ` 

sudden terror, started up, and in his harried retreat knocked off his | 

turban at the tent-door, forgot to put on his shoes (a sign of great . 

perturbation),š and, when he got outside, fell over the tent-ropes. As 

soon as his servants had picked him up, he mounted and rode off in all T 

haste to his own tents. On a previous occasion a violent outbreak had "1 

been expected. On the 24th Rabi‘ I, 1123 H. (11th May 1711), the 
eday on which the Satlaj was crossed, Jahāndār Shih and Jahan Shah 

went over the bridge of boats first and took up a threatening position 

upon the further bank. Messengers brought word that those two 

princes and Rafi‘u-sh-shin had made a plot together to attack the 

treasure carts of *Azimu-sh-shün as they were coming off the bridge. It 3 

was only by the exercise of the strongest pressure that tlie emperor, | 

who was extremely angry, was able to avert an outbreak. Another 


1 Tjád, fol. 32 b; Jonathan Scott, IT, part IV, 45. * 
- 3 J. Scott, Gt. It is also in Ijād, fols. 120 b, 121 a, who says it occurred on the : 
day but one before Bahādur Shüh's death. 1 
3 For instance on an occasion of great emergency, one of ‘Ali Wirdî Khan's ` "VI. 
slippers could not be found and he refused to move till it was broüght. A by- ° 
stander said, ‘Is this a time to look for slippera?' * No,' replied tho ndawah, but 
were 1 to go without them it would be anid, "Ali Wirdî Khin was in such a hurry to DM 
get away that he left his slippers behind him’ (Stewart, Bengal, 462, x. 
Man AN تد جو اس‎ durer une apply this taunt most effectively to û bi 
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indication of the same strained relations between the four brothers may, 
I think, be detected in a sudden attack made upon Jahan Shah on tho 
15th Zū-l-ķijjah 1123 H. (23rd January 1712) near the kettledrum stand, 
as he was leaving the camp afteran audience. A man with a drawn 
sword rushed at his retinue, wounded a stick-bearer, and was him- 
self cut to pieces, ۱ 

Jahandar Shah had no money and therefore no troops: his whole 
force consisted of seven hundred horsemen. Against ‘Azimu-sh-shin 
he felt that, nnder such conditions, it was hopeless to attempt hostilities ; 
and he would have been content with, nay would have thought himself 
lucky in getting, one city only. He had made up his mind that on his 
father's death he wonld make his escape to Multan, where he was well 
known, and there make ready for an attempt to retrieve his fortunes. 
All the leading men paid assiduous court to Azimu-sh-shán. Among 
the rest Zii-l-fiqar Khan, Amira-l-umara, the first bakhehi, made an offer 
of his services through the means of Iradat Khan. One Shekh Qudrat- 
ullah? wrote a note in reply, of a very curt and unceremonions kind, such 
as x person of his rank should not have written to a mansabdār of 7,000, 
saying that all the officers of the State were in attendance nt the prince's 
court, there could be no question of auy other place, and the Amira-l- 
umara ought to present himself there, when he would be Bttingly 
received. Zū-l-figār Khan, with tears in his eyes, lamented over such 
mannerless conduct, and quoted the saying ‘when Fortune turns 
against any one, everything couspires against his success.'* He left 
the imperial guard-room at once, collected his troops, and moved with 
all his tents and effects to the camp of prince 7۴۳ Shah, the eldest 
son.* f 

But Zū-l-igār Khan had not been so imprudent as to leave his own 
fate completely in the hands of *Azīmu-sh-shān. For a long time he 
had been negociating with the three princes opposed to ‘Agimu-sh- 
shin, and had succeeded iu bringing them to an agreement. The court 
chroniclers noticed, ns the outward sign of these intrigues, that on the 
92th Zū-l-ķijjah 1123 H. (2nd February, 1712) Rafi'a-sh-shan and ou the 
1st Muharram 1124 H. (Sth February, 1712) Jahāndār Shah visited the 
quarters of Za-l-figar Khan. As 'Azimu-sh-shán's power wns held to be 
overwhelming, it was considered wise by Zi-l-fiqar Khan, acting for 
^ Jahāndār Shah, to make overtures for joint action to the two younger 

1 Kāmwar Khan, 70, 100, 0 
> 4 A nativo of Allahabad, He was hung by Mir Jumlah early in Fnurrukhsiyar's 


get 1, 3 ۱ 7$ cà tirah ghavvad mard vOzgār, 1 amah án kunad kash naydyad ba kar. 
Wārīd, Gí j J. Scott, 66; or text (my copy) 63. 




















x Tea 60, 61; Yahya Khin, 8+: 
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brothers. Accordingly nn agreement sworn on the Ģur'ān was entered 
into for the division of the empire into three parts. Jahündàr Shah, as 
the eldest son, would be proclaimed Emperor of Hindustan, the Friday 
prayer being recited everywhere in his name, and the coinage through- 
out the country bearing his superscription. Rafī'u-gh-ghān was to take 
Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, Tatthah and Bhakkar, and Jahan Shah, the 
Dakhin from the Narbadā to the island of Ceylon. Any cash or 
plunder obtained by a victory over *'Agimu-sh-shàn was to be divided 
among the three princes equally. The preposterous condition was also 
included in the agreement that Zi-l-fiqar Khan should be the only vazir, 
remaining in person with Jahāndār Shah at Dihli and exercising his 
functions through deputies at the courts of the other two princes. A 
more impracticable plan can hardly be conceived, and possibly it was 
never seriously intended by Zū-l-figār Khan that it shonld be carried out. 
Up to this time, owing to the notorious poverty of Jahandar Shah, ad- 
venturers and soldiers had kept aloof from him, but when his cause was 
‘espoused by Zū-l-figār Khan, they began to flock to his standard. ! 

We have already recounted? how prince Rafī'u-sh-shān passed 
under arms the greater part of the night of the 18th Muharram 1124 H. 
(25th February 1712). In the morning the prince slept late, and was 
not yet awake when Kāmwar Khbān arrived at his house. Assembled 
there were the prince's chief men, Afzal Khan, Fatb-ullah Kbān, ‘Ata- 
ullah Khan, Jabāngīr Quli Khan and others, with their friends and 
relations. Camel-riders, one after another, came in with reporta of the 
increasing severity of Bahadur Shah's illness. About noon Rafi'u-sh- 
shan left the mansion of ‘Ali Mardin Khan, with his three sons and 
, his family, aud took shelter in a small tent put up for the occasion on 
"the river sands. Kamwar Khan was posted, with all the prince's men, 
at Katrah Shah Balāwal* to keep watch during the night. Mümin 


1 Kāmwar Ehin, 101, 102; Wārīd, 59, 60; Mhd. Qasim, Lühóri, 45. Valentyn, 
IV, 294, estimates the numbers of the contending forces as follows :— 


Horse Foot 
Jahindir Shih ate one `... 20,000 20,000 
Rafi‘u-sh-shan ter “ne one 5,000 8,000 
Jahan Shih sua “ee wee 25,000 30,000 

53,000 68,000 
'Azimu-sh-ahàn one 30,000 30,000 


YA can give no record of tho — slain in the subsequent fighting. 
3 ie. In the chapter on Bahādur Shàáh's reign, which has not been yet published. 
8 Shah Balāwal, Qidiri, Lahóri, died 28th Sha‘ban 1046 H. (4th Feb. 1637), aged 
70 years. His tomb outside the Dilhi gate of Lihdr was threatened by the Rayi in 
1252 H. (1836-7), when the body was exhümed and re-buried at a little — 
sa 101. 


گا .© om‏ ےت 
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Khin was despatched to the left, to the river bank, at the head of 
prince Ibrahim's troops, while Fath-ullah Khan, Mughal, went out to 
the distance of a quarter of a kisas an advanced guard. The rest 
of the troops were drawn up to form a centre and two wings, and thus 
the night was speut in anxious expectation of the next news.! 

In the morning Rafi‘u-sh-shan learnt that his father had passed 
away at the first watch of the night, and that the imperial camp had 
fallen into the possession of ‘Azimu-sh-shaén. A tumult had at once 
arisen, and without delay, dark though it was, the chief nobles had 
deserted their posts round the emperor's quarters, and had hastened 
to join one or other of the princes. A few men only, such as Islam 
Khan, the mir-dtash, Hamidu-d-din Khan, Darbar Khan and Khawas 
Khan, remained at their posts and prevented the plunder of the women’s 
apartments, Many men of lower station and all the traders, who had 
their families in camp, started for the city, leading their women and 
children by the hand. Most of their property was at once plundered 
by the loose characters hanging about the army, who collected at the 
Shālihmār garden, between the camp and the city, while the streets 
and lanes of Lāhēr were crowded with people who could find no house 
in which to obtain shelter. The camps of the four princes were in an 
uproar. The great nobles looked forward to imevitable death before 
the sun had set, while the soldiers clamoured for their arrears. Every 
sort of oppression was inflicted upon the paymasters; and whatever 
could be laid hands upon was carried off. Son could not help father, 
nor father, son; every one was wrapped up in thoughts for his own 
safety. Among others tlnāyat-ullah Khan, Khānsāmān or Lord Steward, 
fled to Làhór, and as soon as he had reached the city, made a pretext 
of being ill of a cold and thus avoided presenting himself at any of the 
four darbārs,* 

At early dawn spies brought in word that prince Muhammad Karim, 
son of *Azimu-sh-shàu, had started for the encampment of Mahabat Khan 
and Khan Zaman, sons of the late Mun‘im Khan, Babādur Shah's wazir. 
The real objects of this movement had not been discovered by theotherside. 
Naturally, it was supposed that ‘Azimu-sh-shan, having more treasure, 
men, elephants and cannon then the other three princes put together, 
and all the great nobles, with the exception of Zū-l-figār Khan, having 
joined him, had taken the field at once, without allowing his opponents 
time to collect more troops. Zü-l-fiqar Khan, as soon as he heard of this 


movement on 'Azīmu-sh-shān's part, revived the courage of his troops, 


who wished to retreat, by quoting the proverb, ‘Never take off 


1 Kimwar Khin, 104, 105. | i 
3 Kümwar Khūn, 105; Mbd, Qisim, Lahori, 43; Yahya Khan, fol. 117 a. 
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your stockings, till you see the ford.'! Then he rode off with a small 
escort to Jahan Shah, who was near the tomb of Shah Mir,? and thence 
to the position of prince Rafī'u-sh-shān near the Riivi. ‘A 21011: 1-20 
had made overtures to Rafī'u-sh-shān, who had at first held back from 
taking one side or the other, then by the persuasion of Zū-l-ligār Khan 
had joined Jahāudār Shah. But Zū-l-iigār Khan was still a little suspi- 
cious of him and therefore proposed that, as his force was small, he should 
take up his position as the rearguard. To this Rafi‘u-sh-shan con- 
sented, and as soon as he knew that Muhammad Karim had marched, 
he drew up on the bank of the Ravi, at the head of 5,000 to 6,000 
horsemen, about a bow-shot from his camp, and awaited the other side's ۱ Vs 
approach. In like manner, Juhāndār Shah, accompanied by Zi-l-fiqar à 
Khan, left his camp between the city and the Shālihmār gardens, where 
he had been ever since arriving at Labor; and Jahān Shah, mounting 
a swift gray horse, issued from his quarters near the tomb of Miyàn Mir 
in readiness to give battle.® A ' 
One watch of the day had hardly passed when ‘Azimu-sh-shan's 
troops, after showing on n rising ground, disappeared from view. By 
the reports of the spies it became clear that Muhammad Karim lad 


come out, not to give battle, but to rescue the sons of Mun‘im Khan 
and some other nobles, who were escorted to *Azimu-sh-shün's camp. 4 
This movement was due to the fact that Rajah Güjar Mal and Jani * 


Khan had been sent by Zū-l-figār Khan to the tents of Mahabat Khan with 
the hope of persuading him to act as mediator between *Azimu-sh-shàu A 
and his three brothers, the object being to gain time. When ‘Azimu- 14 
sh-shān heard of this visit, he, suspecting that the sons of Mun‘im Khan - n. 

— meant to desert him, sent his son to re-assure them, at the sume cal 
time using the occasion to make a display of his own strength. The 
spies had also ascertained that 'Azīmu-sh-shān intended to shun a battle 
in the open, preferring to entrench himself. The preparation of earthen 
defences had been ordered and his purpose was to rely upon his artillery 
and musket fire. This news was most re-assuring to the three princes, 
they returned joyfully to their camps, and ordered the enlistment of 
fresh troops.* 
















“Ab na didah, mózah az pā kaghidan ci ma‘ni-dérad,’ 
Shekh Muhammad Mir called Shah Mir’ or Miyan Mir, died at Lühór, 7th - 
Rabi I, 1045 H. (21th Aug. 1635}, and was buried in CST HAAS that city, Beale, | 
2ud ed., 304, and Khazinatu-l-agiyah, 1, 154. 
4 š Kimwar Khan, 106; Nüru-d-din, Multānī, 23. 
' ¢ Kāmwār Khan, 106 ; Nürn-d-din, 20, 24, Khafi Khan, TI, 686, says that “Arimu- ا‎ 
ch-shin moved his position and transferred his camp to the vicinity of Budānah — 
village, three or four kwa from tho city, where, having the Riyi in his rear, 1 he dag - 
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2. 'AziMU-SH-RHAN STANDS ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


We will now return to "Azimu-sh-shan's camp. On the preceding 
night, whon Aminu-d-din, Sambhali, brought word that the emperor had 
passed away, ‘Azimn-sh-shan first shed a few tears of sorrow nt his father's 
death, then the drums were beaten in honour of a new sovereign's ac- 
cession, and all the persons in attendance presented their congratula- 
tions and offerings, The prince's advisers at once said to him that as 
Zü-l-fiqar Khan was an open enemy, not a moment should be lost in mak- 
ing him a prisoner. Since he was at that time alone between the 
imperial audience tent and the outer enclosure, they could easily cap- 
ture him. Ni‘mat-ullah Khan and *Aqidat Khan, in particular, insist- 
ed upon this order being given. From the first. the prince made objec- 
tions, for he feared that the imperial family would at once be plundered. 
After all, what could Zū-l-figār Khan do? Reliance must be placed on 
God's help alone. The leading men then ceased to urge the matter 
further, but said to each other, “The Lord help and preserve us! the 
first words of invocation have been said wrong.'! On leaving the private 
audience-hall, Ni‘mat-ullah Khan, disregarding the prince's order, 
rushed off with a strong force, but before he could reach the spot, 
Zü-l-fiqàr Khan had left and gone to his own quarters, where he renewed 
his oaths to Jahaudar Shah aud by misleading promises persuaded the 
two younger princes to make common cause with their eldest brother, ® 

The next three days were passed by Zi-l-fiqar Khauin negociating 
with the princes, rallying troops to their standard, and bringing artillery 
from the fort at Lahir. The former agreement between the princes 
was renewed. Zū-l.figār Khan visited Rafi*u-sh-shán and Jahàn Shah, 
and urged them both to carry out their enthronement and assumc 
regal honours and titles. When Zi-l-fiqar Khan paid his visit to prince 
Rafi'u-sh-shān, he used the most flattering words and placed his head 
on the prince's feet. The prince said to him, You place your head 
on my feet, lay rather your hand on my head, for have I not become an 
orphan ?' and taking the hand of Zū-l-figār Khan, pressed it. Zū-l-figār 
Khan made some appropriate reply aud then left for his own camp.” 


n ditch round the other three sides. Faqir Sayyad Jamilu.d-din, in a letter of the 
12th January 1893 (with which I was favoured by my old friend, Mr. A. H. Benton 
of the Civil Service) says that there is now no Budānuh village there, and suggests 
inatead Ūwān, some milea N. E. of the Shilibmar garden, 

| Bism-illah-i-aveal ghalat shud. [That is to say, the very first step taken is a 





wrong one, Ed.) | 

8 Dastūru-l-inghā, 16, | 

8 Kāmwar Khān, 107; Nūru:d-dīn, 26. There isa long letter, which I reject as 
apocryphal, in a work professing to be the Inghée of Har Karan, son of MathuraDas, 
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In two or three days’ time a large force of soldiers, some of long 
service but most of them greedy mercenaries, had been collected, and 
the artillery had been strengthened by the guns removed from the city 
walls. Three of the very largest guns were removed from the fort, 
each being dragged by two hundred and fifty oxen aided by five or six 
elephants, and it was ten days before the distance to camp was covered, 
One of these was sent to Rafi'u-sh-sban and one to Jahan Shah. When 
everything was ready, the three princes left their old positions and 
encamped close to each other ina wide and open plain. 'Azimu-sh-shán 
all this time never left the shelter of his earthen entrenchments, but 
contented himself with the daily discharge of a gun or two. On their < 
side, the three princes advanced daily at the rate of about one-eighth of 
a kūs, or one-third of a mile, encamping each evening on the ground 
where they stood, and keeping an active look-out for fearof a night 
attack. In these nightly halts many of the new troops left the army, and 
it almost looked as if Jahāndār Shah would be forced to retreat with- 
out fighting. But Zi-l-fiqar Khan and 'Abdu-g-gamād Khan exerted 
themselves to keep the men together. At length, early in the month of 


° Safar (1st Safar 1125 H.=9th March 1712), they pitched their camp not x 
far from the entrenchment of ‘Azimu-sh-shin. For another two or three ë 

days, an artillery duel was maintained, and from time to time ‘Azimu-sh- 3 

shan's men made sallies and engaged the — of the attacking یب‎ 

army. i3 
On the other side, Mirza Shah Nawaz Khan, Safawi, urged prince | A. 

*Azimu-sh-shàn to take the field and give battle in the open. Daya Bahā- ` "a. 

dur and others joined with him in his entreaties.* They believed that by E. 

: «one sndden onset they could drive the whole of the enemy's force away. "e 5 

The only answer they could obtain was * wait a little longer.'* After ٠2 


that they could say no more. ‘Azimu-sh-shin relied on the extent of 
his treasure; he had also received pledges from Curaman, Jat, and the ad 
Banjárah grain-carriers that his camp should not suffer from scarcity 
of grain. In his opponents' camp there was, ns he thought, nothing 


Multānī, and said to have been compiled in Mhd. Shüh'a reign (1131-1161 H.). In — | 
it Jahūndār Shih expostulates with 'Azimu.sh.shin, and ends with the defiance, ae JE 

" Dam as mihr dah, yû ba kin san poydm, Kaldm-am bar م7‎ khatam thud ó us-salém, S ^ 

E ^. “Breathe words of love, or send your challenge, My speech closes with this and so — 

| farewell! According to the true Ingháe Har Karan the letter, of which tho above is 0 | 
+ an imitation, was addressed in 1068 H. by Aurangzeb to Dara Shikóh. — 
4 | Kümwar Khan, 107; Nüru-d-din, 28, * 
# The Dastūru-l-inghā, 17, also names Aminu-d-din, za Baks, Ed Nawib 

‘Aziz Ebia, Rajah Mubkam Singh Khatri, Rajah Raj Singh lahüdur, B — 
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n? but poverty, and their men must disperse or die from hunger. Moreover, 
A he had an exalted opinion of his own abilities and an equally low 
| oue of his brothers’ capacities. Mau'izzu-d-din had doubtless, shown 
í | himself a good soldier in his grandfather's and father's time, but now 
| want of means rendered him quite helpless, As for Rafi‘u-sh-shan, he 
had the heart of a courtesan, devoting all his energy to the adornment 


of his person and the purchase of clothes and high-priced jewels, a 
man to whom the verse applied: 


Holding mirror and comb in hand, 
Like a pretty woman, he adores his own curls. | 


























Then as for Jahan Shah, his conceit was such that he thought his very 
name enough to put an enemy to flight. For all these reasons he 
thought that the longer he delayed, the greater would be his advantage. 
Nor was he at all liberal in the distribution of money to his soldiers, 
his miserliness being proverbial. It was a saying that the coldest 
place to be found was 'Azimu-sh-shán's kitchen. To every report that 
was made his only reply was the unchanging andak bashid, * Wait a little 
longer.” When they saw this state of things, his followers were much 
dejected and made sure that Heaven did not favour their cause,? 

On the 6th Safar (14th March 1712) the three princes were close 
to the entrenchment of ‘Azimu-sh-shan. On both sides, small groups 
of men came out and fought. In the course of two days, batteries 
for the guns were made ready through the exertions of ‘Abdu-s-samad 
Khan, and by these batteries three sides of ‘Azimu-sh-shan's position 
were commanded. *Abdu-s-samad Khan wished, if he could, to blow up 
*'Azimu-sh-shan's powder magazine. But Sulaiman Khan, Panni,5 was 
too much on the alert, One night, however, the besiegers found the 
u sentinels asleep and entered the camp by climbing over one corner of 
1 the earthen wall. In the darkness they encountered the outposts of 
iy Shih Nawāz Khan, Safawi, and were forced to return with their purpose 
* unexecuted.* 

y « < The next day (7th Safar 1124 H. = 15th March, 1712), the besieged 

‘began a cannon fire, which they kept up continuously for some time. 
Repeatedly Kēkaltāsh Khan and Jani Khan, commanding on the side 
of the investors, were forced to abandon their batteries and seek shelter 
behind walls. But, from a battery on the north, ‘Abdu-g-samad Khan 


4 Atinah 6 shānak giriftah ba dast, Cîn zan-i-ra'nà, shudah gēnū-parast. 
RSS | Nūru-d-dīn, 27; Dastiru-Linsha, 17; Mba. Qasim, Lahdri, 47; Yahy} Khan, 
J AT b. x = | 

Ê Brother of Dā'ūd Khan, Panni, nñib-sübahdar of the Dakhin. 

' 4 Niiru-d-din, 25. 
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returned shot for shot. However, when the attack on two sides of the w 
entrenchment had been withdrawn, as above stated, Shah Nawaz Khan, 
without asking the prince's leave, came ont at the head of 2,000 cavalry. 
‘Abdu-s-samad Khan and Jani Khan opposed him. Just ns those on 
Jahāndār Shah's side were about to be defeated, Prince Jahan Shab 
arrived with reinforcements, and forced the other side to take to flight. 
The prince himself received a slight wound on the arm, but Shüh 
Nawaz Khān, while retreating, received two sword ents in the back 
from Jani Khan and bis horse's tail was cutoff. Pursuing the fugitives, 
Jaban Shah arrived at the walls of the earth-work. Thereupon Sulai- 
man Khan, Panni, and his tribesmen, from their position on the walls, AA 
shot arrows and fired off rockets. In another direction, Daya Bahādur 
offered a stout resistance and put many of Jahan Shāh's men to flight. 
But Jahan Shah himself held his ground, nay continued to ndvance, 
shouting to the fugitives ‘Are you men, if not, go home and put on 
women's apparel.” At this juncture, Mukhtar Khan threw himself 
bravely into the mélée at the head of his most trusted followers. When 
he had fought his way close to Jahan Shah, he flung himself from his 
horse, and according to the ancient practice of Hindūstān, continued 


the contest on foot, shooting his arrows and dealing blows about him Cw 
with his sword. It was near to sunset when he forced his opponents si 
to beat a retreat. Several men of note on *Azimu-sh-shün's side, such yaa 


as Raza Khan and Karim Khan, were slain, ! | 
When after night-fall Jahan Shah reached his quarters, Zi-l-fiqar 4 
Khan came in person on the part of Jabandar Shah to congratulate him 
ou the victory, and by his flattering speeches kept the prince in good 
humour. He added that on the morrow it was his turn to take up the 
fighting and display his zeal for the cause. Next he visited Rafi*u-sh- 
shan, and talked to him in the same strain and impressed him so 
favourably, that he proposed to head the attack in person on the follow- 
ing day. Thence Žū-l-igār Khan went to the camp of Jahāndār Shah — YA 
and laid before him other plans. At his suggestion, Jabandar Shah — — 
sent a message in very friendly terms to prince Rafifu-sh-shan asking 
him to give up his idea of heading an attack. Rafi‘u-sh-shan returned ` 
his thanks but renewed his request, and very early in the morning Ge t F j 
Safar) moved out at the head of 5,000 well-mounted cavalry, and boldly — 
delivering his attack, forced a way to the foot of the entrenchment. The - 
besieged replied with artillery fire and rockets, But repeated charges of 
Rafītu-gh-sban's troops so demoralized many of them that — Aung 
musket and rocket down and fied for shelter behind the wall. T hen the 
men on Jahāvdār Shah's joe mounted the — x down heir 
2— Mw 
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arrows on their foe within. They had almost succeeded in making their 
way into the entrenchment, when Sulaiman Khan, Panni, followed by five 
. hundred Afghans and two hundred of Shah Nawaz Khān's men, with 
Gnl! Khan at their head, arrived to reinforce the half-defeated defenders. 
Their arrows flew so thick and straight that the attacking party conld 
not stand up against them but withdrew again from the top of the 
wall, Thereupon Sulaiman Khan followed in pursuit. 1 
On issuing from the entrenchment, Sulaimin Khan advanced 


against the centre of Rafi'u-sh-shün's division. The fighting became . 
1 general and both sides struggled bravely for victory. Zū-l-figār Khan, 
= at the head of 2,000 men belonging to Kokaltash Khan and Jani Khan, 


M speeded to reinforce his own side, and without distinguishing friend 
from foe, ordered his bowmen to shoot off their arrows. If this help 
p had not arrived, a disaster would have occurred to Rafi‘u-sh-shin. The 
| men who had dispersed re-assembled and resumed the offensive. Seven 
۲ to eight thousand men, horse and foot, bore down on Sulaimān Khān 
y and encircled him. Sulaiman Khan withstood the flood undismayed, 
aud the fight waxed hot. In the thickest of the fray, an arrow hit Gul 
Khan in the throat and killed him, after which his men fell into disorder. 
=- Pressed back by repeated charges of Jahandar Shah's troops, Sulaiman 
~ Khan felt the day was lost, and turning his horse's head, he retreated 
7 into the entrenchment, where he resumed his fire from the shelter of the 
I wall, The sky grew black with smoke. Many on both sides were 
Y killed or wounded. However, on Jahāndār Shah's side no one of any 
: note was injured, and when the sun had set, Rafi‘n-sh-shan and Zü-l-fiqar 
I Khan returned in safety to their quarters." 
P After the first day's fighting, in which ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan had 
penetrated into tle entrenchment, but retreated without effecting his 
£ purpose, Shih Nawaz Khan hired several deft-handed Oalmig slaves 
! and sent them to assassinate Jahāndār Shah. Evading the out-posta, 
1 these men succeeded in penetrating at night as far as the tent occupied 
by the prince, The eunuch on watch called out, * Who is there, what 
do you want?" Their only reply was to cut him down and attempt to 
' enter the tent. But a groan came from the dying eunuch and his fall- 
ing body shook the ropes and sides of the tent. This untimely noise 
roused a Ģulmāg woman servant of the harem, called Rāemān, who was 
possessed of considerable strength. She ran out to see what was the 















matter, Observing the strangers she gave the alarm, The men re- 
treated, pursued by Raeman, and one of them caught his foot in a tent- 

|. rope and fell. Riemaa slew him with a dagger and was herself wound- 

` edslightly on the arm. Hearing the noise, sentinels ran from all 





4 Nitru-d-din, 33. 2 Nüru-d-din, 33, 35. 
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directions but the Qalmüqs mixed in the.crowd and thus suceeeded in 
escaping. After Jahündür Shah had obtained quiet possession of the 
throne, he conferred on Rāemān the title of Rustam-i-Hind, a curious 
choice, giving as it did an opening for the scoffer to say that in India 
their only Rustam was a woman! ! 

On the third day of the fighting (Sih Safar), the three princes 
advanced together to the attack, beginning it with an artillery fire. 
Žū-l-fgār Khān took the direction of these operations. The cannon were 
posted on the mounds? formed of the débris left from brick-burning. 
The besieged were much harassed by the fire and many leaders quitted 
their posts and tried to escape. Finding the way closed by the besiegers 
they could only return within the entrenchment. Rajah Pirthi Raj, 
Bundélah,® by repeated attacks reduced the besieged to despair. Then 
Sulnimāu Khan, Panni, and Shih Nawaz Khan, with nearly 2,000 men 
of their own race, appeared on the northern wall, but there ‘Abdu-s- 
samad Khan barred their exit. In another direction, where Pirthi 
Raj was closely threatening the entrenchment, Késri Singh, brother of 
Muhkam Singh, Khatri, made a sally and engaged his opponent hand 
to hand. Pirthi Raj was nearly overwhelmed, when Rafītu-sh-shān 
detached to his aid Fath-ullah Khan and his Mughal horse. These men 
charged with drawn swords. ‘Azimu-sgh-shin then sent out Daya Ram, 
Nagar,* to reinforce Kēsrī Singh. While the contest was still undecided, 
Jabandar Shah arrived in person, and a rumour spreading that “Azimu- 
sh-shan intended to flee, his commanders, Sulaiman Khan, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Kasri Singh and Daya Rim, withdrew their men and returned 
to seek their master, Jahāndār Shah and his two brothers proceeded 
in triumph to their previous encampment. * 


3. DEFEAT AND DEATH OF ' AgIMU- -8H-SHÁN. 


After three days of indecisive fighting Zū-l-igār Kbàn bethought 
himself of another device for weakening the enemy. On the night of 


1 Nūru-d-dīn, 95, 36; Kamwar Khan, 108. 

A For those not familiar with the north of India it may be necessary to explain 
—— mounds, thirty or forty feet high, are to be found ontside every brick- 

t town. 

5 A son of R, Cattarsál, Bundēlab, 

* Called generally Dayî Bahādur, a title given him T! r Shūh's 4th year 
(1710-11), ——— 
where be was succeeded by his brother, SAADAN REE í 
‘These men were styled Mahtah, n word which means * 
e مس‎ a 
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Bahadur Shāh's death he had sent out troops in three directions in 
order to prevent all escape by the ferries on the Ravi river, and had 
sent flattering promises anda note in Jahandar Shah's hand-writing 
to Maķābat Khan and the other sons of Mun‘im Khan, the deceased 
vazir. Many imperial commanders and soldiers were encamped in 
great discomfort on the sandy ground in the dry bed of the river, 
where they also suffered occasionally from cannon shot which fell 
in that direction, It occurred to Žū-l-figār Khan that if his guards 
at the ferries were withdrawn, all these men would be only too glad 
to make their escape with their families. Accordingly this order was 
carried out during the night between the Sth and the 9th Safar. 
Many marched away to a place of safety, and many joined the standard 
of Jahandar Shah. The movement also extended itself to * Azimu-sh- 
shan's own adherents. Crowds of men during this night, on pretence of 
placing their families out of danger, made their escape from the earth- 
work. None of them were touched or hindered by the other side; all 
were allowed to pursue their own way. Among the first who fled were 
Mahabat Khān and Khan Zaman Khan, sons of Mun'im Khan and 
Hamidu-d-din Khan, Qul, ‘Alamgiri, all of whom crossed the Ravi during 
the hottest of the fighting. Sulaiman Khan, Panni, Shih Nawaz Khan, 
Safawi, Daya Ram, Nagar, and Késri Singh remained faithful and passed 
the night on the alert.! 

When morning broke on the 9th Safar (17th March, 1712), the 
three princes decided to bring the contest toa final issue. Zū-l-figār 
Khan took command of the centre by the side of Jahāndār Shah; 
*Abdu-s-samad Khan was put at the head of the vanguard; Kūkaltāsh 
Khan was on the right and Jini Khan on the left wing. Jahāu Shah 
supported the vanguard and Rafi‘u-sh-shin commanded the rear. In this 
order they advanced towards the entrenchment of ‘Azimu-sh-shin. For 
six hours both sides maintained an artillery-fire, and Jahāndār Shāh's 
guns after each volley were advanced slowly until they were close to the 
earthen wall. Suddenly Késri Singh and his men charged the guns bat 
were repulsed by ‘Abdu-g-gamad Khan. In the hand to hand encounter, 
Kēsrī Singh was shot and fell from his horse. His men were thrown 
into confusion. ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan, seeing his chance, encouraged his 
men with a loud voice, and in a short space their opponents were all put 

` to the edge of the sword, not one escaping alive. Following up their 
advantage, ‘Abdu-s-gamad Khan and his men rushed on towards the en- 
trenchment. Pirthi Raj, leader of Jahan Shah’s vanguard, and ‘Abdu-s- 
‘samad Khan entered the position together. Sulaiman Khan and his 


1 Kamwar Khiin, 108; Wārid, 62; Mbd. Qisim, Lāhēri, 49. B.M., 1690, fol. 1585, 
adda Sarfaràs Khan to the fugitives. They took refuge in the Lāhūr Masjid. 
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fellow-Afghans met and opposed their onset. Once he succeeded in 
forcing back the assailants. Bat 'Abdu-s-samad Khan supported 
Pirthi Raj vigorously. Shah Nawüz Khan, by ‘Azimu-gh-shin's order, 
now arrived with reinforcements commanded by some Afghan leaders, 
such as Mali Khan and his son, “Alwi Khan. Most of Sulaiman Khan's 
Afghaus were killed, Shah Nawaz Khan was severely wounded 
and withdrew, having seventeen arrows sticking in him,! while Sulai- 
man Khan still stood firm, with a hundred of his own most trusty 
followers, and fronted ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan and Pirthi Raj. The Turānī 
bowmen, noted for their skill, shot their arrows at Sulaiman Khan and 
his men, and every arrow emptied a saddle. The Afghans treated it as WA 
if they were being pelted with flowers, and still barred the way. When | 
only some thirty or forty horsemen were left, and all hope of reinforce- 
ments had vanished, Sulaiman Khan, seeing that further effort was frait- 
less, collected his men and retreated. As soon as the way was thus 
opened, *Abdu-s-samad Khan accompanied by Pirthi Raj pressed on- 
wards.4 
In another part of the field Daya Ram, Nagar, attacked Jahan 
Shüh's guns, hoping to pass through them and reach the centre of that A 
prince's division. But Afzal Khan's courageous resistance defeating ^ 
this manœuvre, Dayā Rim drew rein and turned off towards Jahandir ` Ë 
Shab's batteries. Here Dayā Bahadur was shot down. His men then ` 
dispersed in every direction and sought safety in flight. Those who 
made off towards the Ravi were met and killed by Rafī'u-sh-shāu's 
troops, who protected the rear of Jahāndār Shah's division. 3 
At length, Jahandar Shah obtained an entrance to the entrenched 
position of ‘Azimu-sh-shan.  Zü-l-fiqár Kbān's and Jahan Shāh's troops 
took possession of the walls, while Kékaltash Khan, at the head of 4,000 
horsemen, was sent to the assistance of *Abdu-s-samad Khan inside the 
entrenchment, As Jahāndār Shah's men began to gain the upper hand, 
Mubammad Karim, eldest son of 'Azimu-sh-shán, quitted his father = 
i and crossing the river bid in the house of a poor cotton-carder or ۲ 
| weaver, where he was seized a few days afterwards, as will be related 
hereafter." Jahāndār Shah's army now advanced ina body against 


1 Shih Nawiz Khan died of his wounds (Tūrik-i-Muķammadi, 1124), See his — 
biography in Ma'āgiru-L-umarā, III, 692. He was the last of tho Safawi race who dis. — 
tingoished himself in India; he was in the sixth generation from Shih Ism'ail, - $ 
Safawi, (1500-24). Seven women of the family had beon married to princes of the "hn 
Mughal imperial house. For lives of Safawis in India, me Mee a IR | 
lā 670; 111, 296, 434, 477, 655, 556, 681, 583, 677, 692 C 
ER. = s aa 108; سے‎ Gisim, Labor, 5 50; — tol: 1178. si 
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Azimn-sh-shin. Sulaiman Khan tried all in vain to re-inspire his troops, 
with confidence, Resolving to sell his own life dearly, he met Jahandar 
Shah’s men with repeated discharges of arrows, until in a short time 
final disaster fell on *Azimu-sh-shán's partisans through the loss of the : 
prince, their leader, ! 

During this day ‘Azimu-sh-shan had preserved the same attitude 
as hitherto of a helpless waiter on events. When Daya Bahadur and 
Mubkam Singh entrented him to give orders to assume the offensive, no 
other answer could they force from him except hia eternal andak báshid, 
* Wait a little longer.’ They spoke their minds freely to him and went 
against the enemy without waiting for his orders. We have seen above 
how little advantage they reaped, in spite of all their exertions. Snuffi- 
cient reinforcements were not sent, and by the end of the day most of 
the troops had vanished, having sought a refuge in Lāhēr city. At last 
out of the 60,000 to 70,000 men that he had at first under his com- 
mand, 'Azimu-sh-shün was left with 10,000 to 12,000 men only. Dur- 
ing the night which preceded the last day's fighting, the rest of the men 
deserted. The artillery fire continuing all night long, every man thought 
of his own safety. Only a few determined to remain steadfast so long as 


'Azīmu-sh-ghān was still alive, and these passed the night in watching and 


prayer. At early dawn the drum beat for them to take horse. But, when 
the prince's war elephant was brought up, it refused to allow him to 
mount, and his attendants were forced to send for another. Round 
him were grouped Ni'mat-ullah Khan and ‘Agidat Khan in palkis, for 
they said they were wounded, Rajah Raj Singh of Kishngarh with about 
1,000 men, and Aminu-d-din, Sambhali, with twelve relations or depend- 
ents and ten new men. Shortly afterwards Khwajah Muhammad A‘sim,? 
pay-master of the Abadis, with Ghulām Husain, an Afghan of Kasūr near 
Lāhēr, joined the party. In all there may have been two thousand men 
round the prince.® | 

It so happened that a high wind sprang up and the sand from the 
Ravi banks rose in clouds, Everything was blotted from view; all 


first day's fighting and wandered all night round his own camp withont being able to 
find it. At dawn one of his servants found him, changed his clothes, pat him on a 


horse and took him to a weavers house in the quarter of Talbaghā, near the shrine of 


Pir ‘Ali, Hajwiri. This saint died in 456 H. (1063-4) and was buried nt Lāhēr—( Beale 


246). The mansoleum is now known as Dita Ganj-Bakhsh (S. Mhd. Latif, 
History of the Panjab, 84). 


L Nüru-d-din, 44. ey IC 
8 Afterwards Ashraf Khan, and subsequently Samyimu-d-daulah, Khan Daurān 
8 Dastūru.Lingh, 18. x 
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that they could hear was the report of the cannon, all that they could 
do wns to shut their eyes to keep out the dust. Jahāndār Shāh's army 
could not see them, nor could they see any trace of him. Suddenly 
9 «some Mughals bore down on them and let fly their arrows, by which 
some flesh wounds were caused. The Mughals did not recognize the , 
prince, and rode on to plunder the treasure and horses, Then a ball 
from a small gun (rahkalah)! passed close over the prince's elephant 
and set fire to the cushions, so that the smoke hindered the view. The 
prince threw the cushion down, and when asked, said that no harm 
had been done. Aminu-d-din recommended him to mount his horse 
and take flight either to Bengal, where he was well known, or to the x 
Dakhin, where Dāūd Khan, Panni, was favourable to him. In either ` 
place he could recruit his forces and renew the struggle. The prince 
replied that Dārā Shikoh and Muhammad Shuja'? had gained nothing 
by flight, ending by quoting in Arabic the words “ With God's help 
the few shall overcome the many.’ Thus they might still win the day. 
Aminu-d-din said he had only twenty-two followers left. The prince 
asked for ten of them with which to make a charge on Mu'izzu-d-dīn, 
the other twelve could be led by Amīnu-d-dīn against Jahan Shah, ۹ 
This talk was just ended when Khwajah Mhd, A‘sim, the paymaster of ` 
| the Abadi troops, came from his station, and out of friendship to Aminu- ' 3 
4 d-din, called out, “Tam off to Bengal, come with me.” Aminu-d-din F 
refused to leave while the prince was still alive. Muhammad Agim x 
then went off towards Sultanpur, in the Jšlandhar duābah, and finally “4 
| made his way to prince Farrukhsiyar at Patnah. Rajah Raj Bahadur : Md 
dum escaped to his home country of Kishngarh. * | 
In a little while a shot from one of the heavy guns struck the " 
|" trunk of the elephant on which prince ‘Azimu-sh-shin was riding. Jā 
va The elephant turned and fled towards the Ravi, the driver fell off, and 
Jalal Khan, Lodi,* the attendant in the hind seat, clambered down by 
( the ropes and eseaped. Such was the terror of the elephant that it 
Te outstripped the dust itself had raised. Aminu-d-din and others galloped 
e in pursuit at the top of their horses’ speed, in the hope of barring 
the elephant's further flight. All was in vain; they were left far behind 
tha, 18; ond B. M. 1690, f 
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in the race. Suddenly the elephant disappeared over the high bank 
overlooking the stream: when the pursuers reached the edge and 
looked down, all they saw was the heaving mud and sand, from which 
issued the most frightful roaring. The elephant and the prince had 
been swallowed up by a quicksand. Aminu-d-din passed the night alone 


under the shade of a tree, and in the morning sought refuge in the city 
of 1ا‎ 


4. Tre Division or THE Sport. 


The three princes ordered the drums to beat fora victory, they 
sent congratulations to each other, and returned to their quarters with 
loud rejoicings. The plunderers were meanwhile busy and, with the 
exception of the treasure and the women's tents, which were protected 
by a girdle of cannon, the whole contents of that great camp were 
carried off and hardly a trace of it was left. Such persons ns escaped 
from it were stopped and relieved of their belongings by the men 
attached to Jahandar Shah's artillery, whose camp was at the Shālihmār 
garden. Horses and camels without number and much property fell into 
these men's hands. Jahāndār Shah's troops speedily surrounded and took 
possession of the carts laden with treasure, of the cannon, and of the 
household of 'Azimu-sh-shán. Thus the painfully collected wealth of 
that prince, the fruit of years of meanness, became in a moment the prey 
of his adversary.* | A 

The claims of ‘Azimu-sh-shin, whom judicious observers had 
considered the destined successor to the throne, being thus finally 
disposed of, the agents of the two younger princes attended Zü-l-fiqár 
Khan for several days in succession with a request for a division of the 
booty and the realm, according to the compact that had been entered 
into, But Zū-l-figār Khan, his pride raised above all bounds by such a 
victory over his most powerful opponent, had forgotten all his oaths 
and promises. Furthermore, it was clear to everybody that just as 


1 Dastaru-l-inghéd, 20,——Kümwnr Khan, 100, anya that 'Arimn-sh.shan's. corpse 
was brought in, and speaks (138) of its being sent by Farrnkhsiyar to Aurangābād 
for burial; Yabya Khin, 117, b also says it was found in the river and brought in; 
bat I prefer the account in Amīna-d-dīn's letters, as given in the Daatūru-l-inekā. 
I believe these letters to be genuine, and they were evidently so considered by 
Ghnlàm Homin Khan, who used them in writing his Bairu-l.mutākkarin, seo Briggs, 
29. ۲۱۷۸۳, 63, states that the elephant was brought in, bat many believed that 
‘Azimn-sh-shin escaped alive, since bis body had not been found. When Warid 
wrote, nineteen years afterwards, the prince had never been heard of. Others asserted 
that Rajah Raj Singh, styled Raj Bahidur, had carried off the corpse to his own 

8 Kāmwar Khin, 109, 110. — 
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two swords cannot be got into one scabbard, there cannot be two kings 
in one kingdom.! Each day witnessed the invention of new excuses. 
His hope was that the two princes having no money, their armies, 
largely composed of mere mercenaries, would during this prolonged 
delay disperse of themselves. One day he paid a visit to prince Rafi*ü-sh 
shan and made to him the usual evasive promises. Another day he visited 
Jahan Shah. Rustam Dil Khan, who had been released from prison 
shortly before Bahadur Shah's death, had from the first taken the side of 
Jahan Shah. He and Mukhlis Khan, Hārisī, now said to the prince 
that this man (Zū-l-figār Khan) was the root of all the troubles, if he 
were disposed of, the rest would be easy. Jahan Shah refused his Fa 
consent, repeating the line, * When God the Beneficent is our friend, 
what can our enemy do?'* Moreover, Zü-l-fidár Khan's obsequious 
manners in his presence led him to believe that the man was at heart 
his friend. One of Jahan Shah’s chief men gave Zü-l-fiqdár Khan a 
hint and he hastened his departure, asking as a pretext that an officer 
might be sent with him to take over the prince’s share of the treasure 
and military stores. The prince, only too delighted at the prospect, 
gave him his dismissal at once. As he left he said to the two nobles 
above-named, * You have done your best for your master, but if he does ` 
not accept, it is because fate so decrees and not through your fault.’ 
When he reached his quarters, he gave a flat deuial to the officer who hadac- 
companied him, and sent off both money and matériel to Jahandar Shah. * 
During this interval Rafi'u-sh-shān, through his conduct to Hakimu- 
-l-Mulk, had cooled the zeal of any nobles who might have assisted 
him, Hakimu-l-Mulk had received from hima promise of being his 
chief minister, and was deep in his confidence. But by chance there fell 
into the prince's hands letters from the Hakim to Zū-l-figār Khan, giving | 
full details of all the prince's intentions and plans. "These letters had, it — 
seems, been passing daily. Hakimu-l-Mulk was sent for and so severely 
treated that he was carried away to his quarters half dead. 5 


5. DEATH or JARĀN Shin. | 3 

At last no doubt remained of Zi-l-fiqar Khan's intentions, and eT 

further delay was obviously useless. The princes ordered the enlist- Rē 
Yahya Khan, 117 b. | = شر ہے‎ ctl | 
3 The Dutchmen, who take Jahāndūr Shāh's side throughout, put the blame 
n prince Jahin Shah's greediness, in claiming one-half instead of one-third of the’ 
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ment of fresh troops, and a number of *Azimu-sh-shán's fugitive troops 
returned from Lühor city aud were admitted into Jahan Shah's service. 
Some three thousand or four thousand experienced soldiers were thus 
recruited. Jahāndār Shah adopted similar measures, taking on many 
of the fugitives at high rates of pay.  Rafi*u-sh-shün did the same. A 
few days only had passed since these men had been ranged in battle 
against their new employers; then for a time they had been unable to 
find bread to eat and were trembling for their very lives. By one of 
those transformations peculiar to such times, they were now restored to 
prosperity as suddenly as they had been plunged into poverty. In eigh 
days from the defeat and death of ‘Azimu-sh-shan all preparations had 
been completed, 1 

On the 18th Safar 1124 H. (26th March, 1712) Jahan Shah made 
the first movement. He marched from his old position near Shah Mīr's 
tomb and encamped near the village of Hāndū Gūjar, where there was 
an imperial hunting preserve. At once Jahandar Shah sent out his 
advance guard under Kokaltash Khan and ‘Abdu-a-samad Khan, now his 
Mir-dtash or general of artillery, The fighting was confined to the 
artillery. Rustam Dil Khan, who had charge of the artillery for Jahan 
Shah, placed two caitnon ina commanding position and killed many 
men, the fight being continued until the setting of the sun. Both 
armies eucamped on the ground they occupied, and under cover of 
night many of the mercenaries absconded, The numbers on both sides 
were thereby much diminished. During this night Jahan Sháh's powder 
magazines were exploded. Raji Muhammad Khan, afterwards Jahandar 
Shah's Mir-atash, obtained the credit of this exploit. ? 

The next day (19th Safar 1124 H, 27th March, 1712)* the fight was 


^ renewed, and it continued till the sun had passed the meridian, when both 


combatants prepared to rest and refresh themselves where they stood. 
Owing to the hot wind and exhaustion, the fighting had been up to this 
time far from vigorous. Jahün Shah now ordered a charge to be made by 
Rustam Dil Khan, Jani Khan and Mukhlis Khan. They rushed for- 
ward ‘asa hungry tiger out of ambush flings itself on a buffalo's head.’ 
Rustam Dil Khan reached without hindrance Jahandar Shah's vanguard 


| Kamwar Khan, 110; Nüru-d.din, 50. 
5 Query Mandu Gujrān on Indian Atlas, sheet No. 30, just north of Mian Mir 


^ 


und the Railway line ? 


8 Kimwar Khán, 110; Nüru-d-din, 51; Mhd. Qasim, 54 ; Valentyn, IV, 293. 
4 This is Kāmwar Khün's date, but the Datch Envoy, thon in Lahor, (Valentyn, 
1V, 204) saya the 27th March was spent by Jahin Shah in a heavy cannonade and 


be, the attack was delivered on the 28th. Mirzā Mubammad, p. 131, who was also there, 
c ^ gives the Oth Safar (28th March) ns the date of the prince's defeat. 
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which with little or no effort he drove before him, and pursuing the 
fugitives, he soon reached their centre. Here A'zzu-d-din, the eldest son 

of Jalāndār Shah, was made a prisoner, Nor far off was a small field- 
tent, in which Jahāndār Shah had passed the night with his concubine, 
Lal Kunwar.! Surprised by this sudden attack, the prince came ont 
and mounted his elephant, while Lal Kunwar entered a litter aud fled 
for safety to the mansion of Dara Shikoh in the city of Lāhēr, a house 
which had been recently assigned to her,? 

Rustam Dil Khan, followed by Jani Khan and Mir Bagi, forced his 
way to the elephant bearing Jahandar Shah, to whom he made use of 
the most abusive language. The prince’s defenders Dilér Dil Khan 
(Khwājah ‘Abdullah), his brother, Lutfu-l-lah Khan, Sadiq, and Rai 
Surat Singh, Multānī, with his relations, did what they could to protect 
their master, but were driven away. Jahāndār Shab, before bis assail- 
ants came too close, crouched down in the high-sided, iron-plated canopy 
(‘imar so as to be completely hidden from view. The horsemen, suppos- 
ing that the prince had quitted his elephant, turned off and attacked 
his escort. The plausible talk of the prince's elephant-driver mean- 
while so deceived Rustam Dil Khan and Jani Khan that they too desist- 
ed, and turned their attention elsewhere. By the time that they bad 
learned the truth and could return, the elephant-driver had driven his 
elephant away toa place of safety. Then came disturbing reports of 
the defeat and death of Jahan Shab. As soon as these were confirmed, 
Rustam Dil Khan and Jani Khan felt perplexed, and in the hope of 
securing for themselves an intercessor, they released their prisoner, 
prince A‘zzu-d-din All haste was then made to the place where Jalan 
Shah had fallen a victim to Zi-l-fiqar Khan's attack. By heroic exer- 
tions Rustam Dil Khan and his companions rescued the prince's elephant 

‘ | from the hands of the enemy: but all was in vain, they recovered noth- 
KUKS ing but a lifeless body. The only course left to them was to seek safety 
Tu | in flight. ë | 
Le Soon after ordering the charge by Rustam Dil Khan, Jahan Shah E 
m. | 1 Mhd Qasim, 55, calls her Lid Kunwar, She was û singing girl, who had 
| become Juhindir Shih's favourite conenbine. The Hadiqatu-t-Aqalim, 131, says 
ry she was the daughter of Khwsüsiyat Khan, a descendant of Miyān Tan Sén, the 
i celebrated musician of Akbnr's time, n, din. I, 612). There in the ' samo 
statement in Dustéru-l-inghi, 138, from which Shekh — ا‎ copied. | 

* There is n long poetical description of her charms in the ۱ " y, Bil 
Or. 3610, fol. 18 b, which ends thas: 1M mw m 
T ot tees 
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followed him in person at the head of his own troops. The movements 
of so many men had created so much dust that it was impossible to 
keep the right direction, nor could the one army know the exact 
position of the other. The battle resolved itself into a number of 
separate skirmishes, the meu attacking any one that they found in front 
of them, without regard to their own supports or any attempt at com- 
bined effort. Rustam Dil Khün's charge had been so far successful 
that Jahándür Shah's troops were shaken, and most of them took to 
flight and sought shelter wherever they could find it. One body of 
matchlockmen succeeded in reaching a deserted village, and there 
they hid themselves behind the ruined walls of the houses. In the 
confusion, and blinded by the clouds of dust, the wings and centre 
of Jahan Shah's force quitted the direction in which their vanguard 
bad advanced, and losing their way, arrived at the village within 
which the matchlockmen were hiding. As Jahan Shah's men came 
into sight, the fugitives supposed that their retreat had been discovered, 
and resolved on selling their lives dearly. Jahan Shah was amazed 
by the sudden delivery of their fire, and his men hesitated. Embol- 
dened by this first success, the matchlockmen renewed their fire and 
continued their defence,! 

When informed of the unexpected attack on Jabāndār Shah, Zi-!- 
figār Khan left his tents in great perturbation to search for his master. 
On his way spies brought him word that a few matchlockmen had 
engaged Jahan Shah, when separated from the main body of his army 
and followed by no more than one thousand horsemen.  Zū-l-igār 
Khan hastened to the spot thus indicated. His arrival encouraged 
the matchlockmen to redouble their exertions. Jahin Shah, noticing 
the slackness of his men, drove his elephant to the front. The musket- 
fire now began to tell so severely that Jahan Shah's side relaxed all 
further effort, and most of them rode off. Excepting the few men 
round his elephant, the prince was left alone. The other side now 
assumed the offensive, and the prince's son, Farkhanda Akhtar, who had 
claimed command of the vanguard, was shot through the head at the 
firat discharge. A moment afterwards Jahan Shah followed his son 
into the realms of Death. By one of those sudden reversals of fortune, 
so frequent in Eastern story, just as Jahandar Shah was about to flee in 
despair from the battle field, Zū-l-figār Khan appeared with his rival's 


head and laid it before him with his congratulations. As Shékh Sa‘di, 
b. Shirazi, says, ‘A man wept all night at the bedside of a sick friend ; 


when morning came, he was dead and the friend was living.’ 2 
1 Wārīd, 67. 
3 Shakhsé hamak that bar sarsi:bimar garist: Cin rds shud, ñ ba-murd, bimár 
ba- ist ۹ ہو‎ 4 | at | YA 
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It is even said that so complete was the belief in Jahan Shah's 
victory that the news of his accession was spread far and wide by the 
messengers of the Rājputāna money lenders, and in many places 
the Khutbah was read in his name. ! 


6. Derear AND DEATH or RRAFPEU-SH-SHAN. 


Until two hours after sunset on this day, Rafi‘u-sh-shain stood two 
kas from the field of battle, with his army drawn up in readiness. 
He had been advised to stand aloof and awnit the result of Jahan 
Shah's efforts. The astrologers had also told him that in the end, 
the prize would fall to his lot. In this way his inaction is to be e 
accounted for. It was now necessary to find out how tlie day lad gone. 3 
The patrols and scouts brought in conflicting reports ; the only thing 
certain was that one or other of the two parties had gained the day. 

At length, when abont one-fourth of the night had passed, an elephant 

without a driver appeared in the distance. When it had been cap- 

tured, it was found that within the canopy was seated one of the 

children of Jahin Shah with its nurse. Rafī'u-gh-shāu re-assured the 

child by giving him some fruit, and from his lips the fate of the battle 

was learnt, The prince then sent one of his eunuchs to Jahāndār Shah 32 
with a message to the effect that he ( Rafi*u-sh-shàn) not having in any » 
way broken the compact, what were his brothers intentions with res- ۱ 
pect to him? On reaching the tent of Jahāndār Shah, the eunuch 

was told that the emperor, tired out by exertions extending over a 

whole day and night, had retired to rest and could not be disturbed. 

The messenger proceeded next to the quarters of Zū-l-figār Khan, 

where he was met with the same excuse, He now took his way to 
Kókaltásh Khan, whom he found still awake, and to him he conveyed 

his master's message. Kāūkaltāsh Khan, styled indignantly by Kamwar 

Khan a ‘senseless blockhead,’ called out ‘Perhaps yon have come to 

see Jahim Shah; there they are, the corpses of father and son; tell 


J Rafi‘ if he wants to fight, he will meet the same fate.’ The eunuch 
returned and reported to his master what he had heard and seen. $ 
v At midnight Rafītu-sh-shān dismounted from his elephant and 


A called his chief men around him for n council of war, One officer argued A8 E | 
/— 0 that as Jahāndār Shah and — scr Mor اس چا‎ 
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him at once. Others objected to fighting in the dark. No clear conclu- 
sion was arrived at. Anxious and disheartened, the prince again ascend- 
ed his elephant and waited wearily for the dawn. When day broke on 
the 20th Safar (28th March, 1712 ), orders were given to Jahangir Quli 
Khan and Mu'in Khan to advance with the artillery and begin the 
action. As the sun appeared above the horizon, Fath-ullah Khan, 
Mughal, who had received large sums from the*prince, deserted his post 
in the right wing and rode off to Jahandar Shah. Shamshér Khan, 
Quréshi, of Hansi Hisar, Afzal Khan, and other of his relations and 
dependents had been ordered out to reinforce him. On reaching the 
E š field, they found he had gone over to the other side, and greeted them 
with a volley from his swivel guns. They pulled up and took to their 
bows and their matchlocks, with which they replied for abont the space 
of one hour. Shamshér Khan and some of his relations were killed, 
Afzal Khan received two arrow wounds, and his son Mirza Nakki, two 
sword cuts. 2 
The prince's choicest troops, who had been sent to the front first, 
having deserted, the army of Jahündür Shah, under Zabardast Khan 
(grandson of ‘Ali Mardan Khan), Shakir Khan, and Hafiz ‘Ali Khan, 
. advanced against the centre division under Rafī'u-sh-shān's personal 
command. His troops, largely composed of new levies, turned and fled. 
The few that stood fast resisted to the best of their power. Hatim 
š Khan and Kazim Khan, Najm Sini,® received severe wounds, of which 
Í they finally died. *Abdu-r-rahim Khan was wounded, and Nir Khan, 
| Afghan, who had been placed in charge of the women, hastened to his 
master’s aid and after a valorous defence was cut down. Anūp Singh, 
Narūkah, and eleven of his relations were cut to pieces in front of the 
prince's elephant. Finally Rafī'u-gh-shān, followed by 'Abdu-l-latīf, 
his teacher, jumped from his elephant, and rushing sword in hand upon 
the foe, met his death bravely fighting, being shot through the heart. 
His army was entirely overthrown ; tents, mules, horses, camels, goods of 
every kind were plundered. The, prince’s body, accompanied by bis 
three sons und the litters of his wives, was carried off to Jahindar Shah. 
For three days the latter allowed the bodies of his brothers and his 
nephew to lie exposed on the sands, and on the fourth day only gave 
orders for their interment. The three biers were despatched with that 
of Bahadur Shah to Dihli for interment. 


L The 21st Safar in Mirza Muhammad, p. 135; Valontyn, 294, gives the 29th 
„March (21st Safar); Yabyi Khin, 118 a, has the 20th but gives the year 1123 H. 
which should be 1124 H. | < er > 
* Kāmwar Khan, 118; Mbd. Qasim, Láhori, 60; Yahy& Khan, 118 a. 
7 Š ie., a descendant of Mirza Yar Ahmad, surnamed Najm Sini, wazir of Ismi‘il I, 
` Safawi, King cf Persia, He died in Ramāgzān 918 H. (November 1512), Beale, 290. 
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CHAPTER 71. 
Jahandar Shah. 


1. NEW APPOINTMENTS. 

All his rivals having been removed, Jahāndār Shah proceeded at 
once to carry out his formal enthronement and proclamation as 
sovereign of Hindustan; Tents were erected on the battle-field outside 
Lahor, and on the 21st Safar 1124 H. (29th March, 1712), the day 
after the defeat of Rafi'a-sh-shan, the usnal ceremonies were observed. 
Jahāndār Shah was at the time fifty-two (lunar) years of age. His 
titles were Abu-l-fath, Muhammad Mu'izzu-d-din, Jahandar Shah. 1 

The usual re-distribution of the great offices of the State followed 
the cororiation.* Asad Khbān remained, as during the reign of Bahādur 
Shah, wakil-i-mutlag or Vice-gerent. His son, Zi-l-fiqar Khan, Nasrat 
Jang, became chief minister, with the rank of 8,000 sat and a gift of a 
large sum of money. ‘Ali Murād, Kokaltash Khān, who had been 
long in Jahāndār Shāh's service, was given the title of Khan Jahan, and 
appointed to be first Bakhshi. The office of Diwün of the Tan, or assigned 
land revenue, was conferred on Ikhlas Khan in addition to his former 
office of Darüghah of the *Arz Mukarrar ; while Sabha Cand, secretary to 
Zū-l-figār Khan was made a Rajah and entrusted with the post of Diwin 
of the public revenues or Khālisah-i-Sharīfah. Hidāyat-ullah Khan 
(known as Wazārat Khiin in the last year of Bahadur Shah) was created 
Sa'd-ullah Khin and made Khānsāmān or Lord High Steward, Saiyad 
Raji Muhammad Khán, a Gardēzī of Mānikpur, gūbah Allahabad, who 
had acquired great credit by blowing up Jahin Shah's powder maga- 
zines, became Mīr-ātash, or commander of artillery, Khwājah Husain, 
who had married the sister of Kūkaltāsh Khūn's wife, was made Khan 
Daurān, and 2nd Bakshi; while Muhammad Mah, Zafar Khin, brother 
of the said Kókaltàsh Khan, became A'zam Khan with the governorship of 
Agrah. Lutfullah Khan, Sadiq, Panipati, who had been one of Jahan 
Shah's chief advisers, but early deserted him and obtained pardon by a 
large bribe (said to have been thirty lakhs of rupees), was now made Diwan 
to the new Emperor's eldest son, A‘zzu-d-din, ‘Inayat-ullah Khan, 
Kashmiri, was sent off to the gūbah of Kashmir, which he already held, 


and Zabardast Khan (with the new title of ‘Ali Mardān Khan) was 


appointed to Lāhēr.* 
Note A. 


I give here the new appointments as they appear in the Dutch i2 i 


diary (Valentyn, TV, 295), after amending and modernizing the spelling 
1 Nūru-d-dīn, 66. I 32 See also Noto A, at the end of 
. Wirid, | 19; Mba. Qasim, Lāhērī, 63; Kimwar ‘hin, 117; TRA C 
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- (a somewhat difficult task). I have added further information from 
other sources, Of the men marked thus? there are excellent por- 
traits in the Dutch work. 

* 1. Asad Khan, Wakil (B. M. 1690, rank 15,000, Yahy& Khan, 


i HER Pa no higher than 7,000 having been given before to any 
noble. 





1 * 2. Zū-l-figar Khan, Wasir (B. M. 1690, rank, 12,000, Yahya 
* Kb., 8,000). 

* 3. Khan Jahán,']st Bakhshi, 8,000, 8,000 horse (B. M. 1690, 
9,000, Yahya K., 7,000). 

* 4. Khan Daurāv, Bahadur, 2nd Bakhshi, 6,000, 5,000 horse 
(Yahya Khan, 118 b, 5,000). 

7 5. Murtaza Khan, Bahadur, srd Bakhshi, 0,000, 9,000 horse. 

* 6. Khbwājah Husain Khan, 4th Bakhshi, 4,000, 4,000 horse. 

* 7. 'Souraat' Khan, Daroghah of [the Tūpkhānab, 4,000, 3,000, 
4 horse. (This is Raza Qulî, Shujá'at Khan, see Yahya Khan, 118 b, ac- 
E" cording to whom, 119 a, * Raji ‘Ali Khan, Pürbiyah, was made 7,000 and 
| Darūghah of the A4Ashüm (heavy or garrison ?) artillery, for which he 
4 bad no qualifications.’) 

* 8. Bahrahmand Khan, Master of the Horse, Ist Master of 
Ceremonies (Mir Tozak 7), 4,000, 3,000 horse. 

* 9. Sa‘dullah Khan ‘ Ma‘teked,’ Comptroller of Household (i.e. 
Khūnsāmān), 5,000, 4,000 horse. (This is Hidāyat-ullah Khan, after- 
wards Wazarat Kbün, acting Wazir in the last year of Bahadur Shab. 
He was the son of 'Inüyat-ullah Khan, Kashmiri. Mirza Mohammad, 
170, also applies to him this epithet Mu‘tagad, given him by the Dutch). 

* 10. Safar Khan, Darighah-t-Fil-khdnah, 4,000, 3,000 horse. 

11. Hazrat Quli Khan, Dürgghah-:-istabal, 4,000, 3,000 horse. 
12. Ikhlüs Khan, Public Petitioner or Intercessor (ie, *Arz-i- 
Makarrar), to whom all requests are addressed, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 
13. Rajah Sabha Cand, Ditwdn, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 
. 14 Jabāndār Quli Khan, Dārēgkah-i-Kbila't-khānah, 3,000, 2,000 
| horse. 
ET -o 15. Sarbarüh Khan, Sheriff-General (Kūfieāt) 8,000, 2,000 horse 
—  . (plus Dārūgāah-i-Kacahrī, vice Ihtimām Khan, B. M. 1690). 
T 16. Naubat Khan, Daroghah-i-Nagar-khanah, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 
| ` 17. *'Abdu-s-samad Khan, Sadr, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 
18. Shari'yat Khan, Qagiu-l-quzàt, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 
19. Khüdim Beg Khan, Diwan to Master of the Horse. 
20. Jahan Whēlo, Captain of the Europeans, 2,500, 500 horse. 
21. Mulla Muhammad “Ali, earkhail (stewardf) of the em. 
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2. EXECUTIONS AND ĪMPRISONMENTS. 


The troops of the deceased princes, on being refused further em- 
ployment, dispersed in all directions, some thousands of them marching 
eastwards to Bahar and Bengal under Mir Ishaq," (son of Amir Khan 
deceased), Khwājah Muzaffar, Khwajab Fakhru-d-dīn, Khwājah Lut- 
fullah and others. But all of the defeated party were not so lucky as 
to be thought beneath notice. Mahabat Khan, sgn of Mun‘im Khan, 
the late Wazir, Hamidu-d-din Khan, ‘Alamgiri, Sarafrāz Khan, Bahadur 
Shahi, Rahman Yar Khan, Ihtimām Khan, Āmīnu-d-dīn Khan, Sam- 
bhali, and some others, were sent to Dihli as prisoners and their pro- 
perty confiscated. ? کي‎ 

Some of the prisoners did not even escape with their lives. Rus. 
tam Dil Khan, Mukhlis Khan, and Jani Khan, who had been prominent 
among the followers of Jahan Shih, were ordered out for execution. 

Jani Kbūn was spared on the intercession of prince A‘zzu-d-din. 
It seems that when that prince was a prisoner in the hands of the 
above-named men, as already related, word came to them that Jahan 
Shih was dead. Rustam Dil Khan exclaimed ‘What was fated to 
be has happened; and what is to be will without fail come to pass ! | 
Let us slay 'Izzu-d-din and avenge the blood of Jahan Shah.’ Jani iy. 
Kbàn objected that such an act would be useless, and it would be - 
better for them to take steps for their own safety. Accordingly the 
prince was released, and he now repaid the kindness then done to him, 
p On the other hand, Rustam Dil Khan's offences were many. He had 
urged Jabin Shah to seize and kill £ü-l-figár Khan; he had used ` 
abusive language to Jahandar Shah in the battle field and made every F 
| effort to take his life; worst of all, when retreating from the field, he had 
٦ overtaken Lal Kunwar, then fleeing for safety to Lahor, and bad swept : Tx 
as her and her retinue roughly out of his path. If Zabardast Khan | 
d | had not come to her aid, there is mo knowing to what indignities Lal | 
m Kunwar might not have been exposed, for Rustam Dil Khan was about | 
to undo the tassel of pearls hanging from the sash (izār-baud) of her 2 
trousers, when she was rescued from his hands, | j. | 
What crime Mukhlis Khan had committed is not so clear, Some 
wa say that he was an object of dislike to Kikaltash Khan, and itis - 
$ possible that Zū-l-figār Khan may have borne him a grudge for the 
YA advice given to Jahán Khan to seize that noble. The traitor Lut- | 
K =  fallah Kbān Mughal, who deserted Hafi'n-sh x le field 










1 Mir Tebiq is the man afterwards famons as À 
sinated the 23rd Zü-l-bajj 1169 H, (6th January, 1747) 
5 See Note B, at the end of this section, š 
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would never have resisted him, if it had not been for the urgency of 
Rustam Dil Khan and Mukhlis Khan. The Dutch diary, which is 
coloured by a desire to favour Jahāndār Shah, accuses both men of 
having entered the late emperor’s harem, where they plundered and 
violated some of the women.! 

Rustam Dil Khan bore out to the last his character for reckless 
bravery. When he was brought before Zū-l-figār Khan, the Wazir smiled 
and said to him; ‘In spite of all your cleverness, what dirt have you 
not ended in eating!’ Rustam Dil Khan laughed and retorted: * You 
aud I ate the same dirt. out of the same tray, it agreed with you and 
not with me.’ Zi-l-fiqgar Khan had no answer to give, but hung down 
his head. As the executioner cut off one limb after another, Rustam 
Dil Khan continued to comment freely on Jahāudār Shah, Zū-l-figār 
Khan and Kēkaltāsh Khan, and even to the end he never flinched. 
As soon as breath had left the body, his mangled limbs and tho headless 
trunk of Mukhlis Khan were hung to the wayside trees. The confis- 
cated property of Rustam Dil Khan, said to have amounted in value 
to twelve lakhs of Rupees, was granted to *Abdu-s-samad Khan.? 


Note B. 


The following list of the prisoners sent to Dihlī is given in Valentyn, 
IV, 294. (1) Hamidu-d-din Khan, Bahādur, (2) Mahābat Kbān, Baha- 
dur, (3) Khan Zaman Khan, Bahadur, (4) Rahman Yar Khan, (5) 
Ihtimam (Utman) Khan, (6) Rahim-ullah Khan, (7) Jamal-ullah 
Khan, (8) Fath Magsūd Khan, (9) Fath Nusrat Khan, (10) Saif-ullah 
Khan, (11) Sarafraz (Serafraan) Khan, (12) Bāryāb Khan, (13) Aga 
Beg Khan, (14) Rae Késri Singh, (15) Rae Bhagwati, (16) ' Soer' (7) 
Khan, (17) * Atā-ullah Kban, (18) Rae Fath Cand, (19) Manēhar Kbān, 
(20) Asülat Khan, (21) Nagrat Khan, (22) Faqir-ullah Khan, (23) 


1 Wārīd, 83; Mhd. Qasim, Lāhērī, 62; Yaby& Khūn, 118 b (asto Jani Khan); Seir 
Mutagherin, I, 33 ; Briggs, 42 ; Valentyn, IV, 294. Anon. Fragment B. M. Or. 3613, 
fol. 16a. To those executed Khüshhal Cand, 388 a, adds the name of Saziwir Khan, 
dérdghah of the Dāgh and Tashihah. Rustam Dil Khan's previous career has boon 
referred to in the chapter on Bahüdur Shih. Jini Khan was Khwajah Darvéeh, son 
of Jani Khūn, rank 5000; he was killed in tho battle of Agrah, along with “Ali 
Murad, Kokaltish Khin, on the 13th Zü-1I-bajj 1124 (10th January, 1713). ; Mukhlis 
Khan is described by Yabys Khan, 114a, ûs Mut'amad Khan, son of Qubad Khan, 
Khuld-makéni, ۰ of ‘Alamgir's reign, and he says he received the title of Mukhlis 


ya | 
š n after Jūjau (1119 H. 1707). This seems a mistake, as the said Mut'amad 
> کک‎ (Ruatam Bēg) died in 1117 H., 1705. Mukhlis Khan (cousin of Mirza Mubam- 


"mad, tho historian) was really Mhd. Bēg., son of Abmad Bêg, and nephew of Ģabādah 


Big, Diyānat Khin (d. Ramazan 1083 H, Dec. 1672,) seo Tuürikh-i-muhammadi, 


year MBAH. — — in 
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Mumin Khān, (24) ‘Achsem’ (A'zam?) Khan, perhaps this is Iradat 
Khan, Wüzib, to whom 'Agimu-sh-shan bad given this title, (25) Saif 


Khan, The following men were dismissed from office and their goods 


confiscated: Jani Khan, ‘Astni’ (?) Khan, Rae Bhéla Mall, Hakimu- 
lMulk, Rae Rāyān, Yasin Khan, ‘Mobesser’ Khan, 'Abdu-r-rabman 
Khan, Shér Afgan Khan. 





3. ‘Anpu-s-SAMAD KHAN, SKETCH OF HIS CAREER. 


The history of *Abdu-s-samad Khan, who in the reign of Farrukh- 
siyar assumed a more leading position, is a striking instance of the y 
vicissitudes to which such soldiers of fortune were subject. He was a : 
native of Samarqand, descended from the Nagshbandī saint ‘Abdullah 
Abršr, and bad served long in the Dakhin during ‘Alamgir’s reign 
without attracting any great notice. In Bahadur Shah's reign he came 
more to the front and strengthened his position by forming a marriage 
connection with the powerful Mughal family represented by Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Cin. One day, towards the end of Bahadur Shah's reign, 
‘Abdu-s-samad Khan pressed his claims on prince ‘Azimu-sh-shin, who 
was then all-powerful. The prince disliked the man and gave an Y 
evasive answer. 'Abdu.s-samad Khān lost his temper and used dis- 
respectful language. On a complaint to Bahadur Shah, *Abdu-g-gamad 
Khan was ejected from the imperial camp and ordered to start on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, Reduced to the one horse he himself rode, he 
left the camp with his wife and family and halted at a little distance, 
hoping to negotiate a loan to pay his travelling expenses. These efforts — - 
bad met with little success, when suddenly Bahadur Shah passed away 
and the contest for the throne began. Zū-l-igār Khan knew that ‘Abdu- - 
g-samad Khan was a brave soldier, and his recent quarrel with ‘Azimu- 
gh-shān made him a still more fitting instrument for the coming strug- 
gle. He was therefore sent for and given the rank of 7000 and placed 
in command of Jahandar Shah's vanguard. From this time his fortunes 
were made, ? 3 









1 Khwijah Nisirn-d-din ‘Abdollah, son of Mabmüd, son of Shahábn-d-din, 
Abrar, a descendent of Khwājah Muhammad Bagi of Baghdad. At first he dived : 
in Shish (now Tüshkand). His mother was a descendent of Shëkh ‘Umr of - =" 


Bighiatin, which is a village belonging to Tishkand. Shēkh ‘Umr is descended in — 
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4. Dearn OF Prince MUHAMMAD KARIM. 
The hiding place of Muhammad Karim, eldest son of ‘Azimu-sh- 
| shin, was soon discovered. After a short time, his resources being 
exhausted, he was forced to make over n valuable jewel to the poor 
۱ weaver in whose house he was hidden, with orders to pawn it and bay 
food. The value of the jewel led to the man being questioned, and 
in the end he disclosed the secret. The news reached Hidāyat Kash, 
a converted Hindu who was wāgi'ah-nigār-i-kull, or head of the central 
news-office. This man made Muhammad Karim a prisoner and pro- 
3 duced him before Jahāndār Shah, by whom he was transferred to 
; mi Zū-l-figār Khan. He was executed two days afterwards at that noble's 
quarters. They say that the wretched prince asked with tears for 
1 ū little bread and water, having been three days without food. No 
attention was paid to his request. After his head had been severed 
E from his body, the corpse was buried at the mausoleum of the emperor 
c Jahangir, which is on the further or right bank of the Ravi. 1 


5. THE COURT moves TO Dinri— DESPATCH or A'zzu-D-DĪx TO گر‎ ٠ 


The court now started from Lahir on its return to Dihli. Jahān- 
dar Shah left the banks of the Ravi on the 25th Rabi‘ I, 1124 H. 
(May Ist, 1712); he entered Dihli on the 18th Jamādī I, (Jane 22nd, 
1712).* During the mareh a ramour was heard that Farrukhsiyar, 
the second son of the late ‘Azimu-sh-shin, had left Bengal and arrived 
at Patnah with the intention of contesting the new emperor's right 
to the throne. Jahāndār Shah treated the idea as ridiculous, saying 
that any one of the faujdürs would be sufficient to defeat such a feeble 
foe. Still, as a precaution, the eldest prince, A'zzu-d-din, was placed 
at the head of some troops and sent to Agrah, there to watch the 
course of events, A large sum of money, said to be nine krērs of 
rupees, was disbursed to him on the 15th Jumadi II (19th July 1712), 
for this purpose. His force is estimated by Khafi Khan at 50,000 men. 
As he was young and inexperienced, and had shown not only signs of 
discontent at his father's conduct, but also dislike of Lal Kunwar, 




















g> 1 Mhd. Qasim, Lāhōri, 52, 62; Wārid, 63, 64; Kāmwar Khan, 114; Khafi Khon, 
031,688. The Dutch account, Valentyn, IV, 294, here as elsewhere favourable to 
` jJahandûr Shih, asserts that the young prince was at first pardoned, but soon after- 
wards executed on the complaint of Kókalt&sh Khan ‘to whom he had addressed 


foul language, and on account of his other debaucheries.’ Valentyn gives a 


|| portrait of him. 
` EM ne — 207, says the march began on the 10th May, which corresponds 
ا‎ ` with the 4th Rabi’, II. B.M. No. 1690 fol. 160a, atates that they left Lāhēr city 
. en the 26th Rabi, I. Khafi Khan, II, 718, and B. M. 1690, fol, 160 a, say the 
| entry into Dinli took place on the 17th Jamidi 1. 
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he was not trusted with the real command. He was placed under the JM 
tutelage of two men (1) Khwajah Husain, Khan Dauran, brother-in- 
law of Kokaltüsh Khan, * and (2) Lutfullah Khan, Sadiq, the prince's 
own diwin. These appointments were made in opposition to the advice 
of Zū-l-igār Khan, Kokaltash Khan taking the whole responsibility. 
Neither of the men had any experience of war, Khan Daurān had 
never been in a battle, and as the event proved, no more incompetent 
leaders could have been selected. As has been wisely said, Jahandar 
Shah forgot the maxim, ‘Place no man at the head of an army, 
unless he has been in many a battle.’ * 

It was while the court was at Sarāe Daurühah, between Láhór and 
Sihrind, on its progress towards Dihli, that Mirza Rafi‘ , Sarbuland 
Khan, brother-in-law of the late ‘Azimu-sh-shan, presented himself with 
























five or six thousand men. ‘Azimu-sh-shin had procured for him the b 
appointment of faujdār at Karrah Manikpur in the Allahabad province, à 

Bat forgetting all his obligations, as soon as he heard the result of the zi 
late struggle, instead of waiting to assist his patron'a son, Farrukh- 4 
siyar, he collected all the revenue that he could, some tén to twelve T" 
Inkhs of rupees, and started for the camp of Jahāndār Shah. There, | " 


through the intervention of Ni‘mat Khan, a brother of Lal Kunwar, D 
and that of Khan Jahan, Kēkaltāsh Khan, he received the governorship 
of Ahmadabad Gujarat, without the wazir, Zū-l-figār Khan, having been 
consulted. * 

6. JAHĀNDAR SHAH'S LIFE at Dini. 


The next five months from July to December, until the emperor 

marched from Dihli towards Agrah, were given up to dissipation. As 

the proverb says ‘ Mad already, he has now taken to eating hemp.’ * 

Dehli for a time fell under the dominion of the Lord of Misrule. Grand 
illuminations took place three times in every month. In consequence 

ofthe extensive illuminations, so much oil was used that it rose to be 

half a sir weight to the rupee; then, all the oil being expended, 

| they had recourse to clarified butter until it, too, ceased to be procurable, —— — 
| Grain also grew very dear ; not more than seven or eight sirs WA 
t weight being procarable for a rupee. One day some porters came 
from the other side of the Jamnah with head loads of grain. Lal 


= a cl 


1 1 The printed text of Khifi Khūn, TI, 697, calls him the ¥4 nabirah (grand. — 
2 son), of Kokaltish Khan, probably a misprint for Û j4, yarnah, (brother-in | 
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Kunwar, who was looking out of the latticed window in the Saman 
Burj (or bastion) of the palace, sent for one of these men and asked 
him * What have you given for this grain?’ He replied ‘ Five or six 
rupees.’ She exclaimed, ‘Praise be to God! things are still so 
cheap! Please the Lord Most High, I will bring the rate to five or 
six sirs for that amount of money” From this may be judged what 
ideas prevailed in other State affairs. Another day Jahandar Shih 
and Lal Kunwar were on the roof of the palace, watching what was 
going on upon the river. A boat fall of men crossed over. The 
1 favourite said ‘I have never seen a boat-load of men go down.’ A hint 

was enough. Boatmen were ordered out with a boat-load of passengers, 
and the favourite's wish to see the wretched drowning people strug- 
gling in the wnter was at once gratified. ! 

During these months the fiddlers and drummers, who were Lal 
Kunwar's brothers and relations, swaggered through the streets, com- 
mitting every sort of outrage. Lal Kunwar was dignified with the 
title of Imtiyāz Mahal, Chosen of the Palace, and immense treasures, the 
spoils from *Azimu-sh-shán's and Jahan Shah's camps, were made over 
to her. Her whole family was ennobled, father, brothers, and brothers- 
in-law. Her middle brother was the most oppressive of all to the 
people. All the brothers were granted the naubat, or the right to play 
music at stated intervals, and the use of kettle-drums when on the 
march. Their titles were Ni'mat Khān, Nāmdār Khan, and Khānahzād 
Khan. Some of the finest confiscated mansions in the city were given 
to them, and as Kimwar Khan says, “the owl dwelt in the eagle's nest, 
and the crow took the place of the nightingale.'* 

| To this period belongs the story of Ni'mat Khin Kulāvwant'ss 
“appointment to the sūbah of Multan. The emperor signified his pleasure 
to the wazir, but there was an unaccountable delay in the issue of the 
usual patent. The nominee at length presented himself to Zū-l-figār 
Khan and made enquiry. The wazir replied, with all gravity, that it 
was a well-known rule of every public office to issue no patent without 
n fee in cash. As he wished to be obliging, he would not ask for cash, 
but since he had need of them, would take instead one thousand 
guitars.* The stupid fellow, not seeing the ironical nature of this reply, 
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1 Khüsbbal Cand, 390 b. As to the drowning, Kim Raj, Tbratnamah, 46 b, says 
that Zū-l-fīgār Khan forbade it. The same story is told of Fazl ‘Ali Khan, ‘ami of 
 “Ghazipur, Oldham, I, 93. ہے‎ A eM 
E 3 Kamwar Khān, 119; Yahya Khan, 119 a. 
۱ qt g Kaldwant—These are the male members of the professional singer class; the 
. women sing and dance, the men play the accompaniments, | 
Y y ` ` 4 Tunbñr, n long-necked guitar, see figure on plate opposite p. 114 of Ghuncah-i- 
— Bag, (Naval Kishor Press, Lakhnau, 1863). | 
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worked his hardest and in a week sent as many as two hundred guitars 
to Zü-l-fiqár Khün. The wazir insisted upon delivery of the full nam- 
ber. Ni'mat Khün complained to his Majesty of the excessive bribe 
demanded from him. Jahāndār Shih, when next he saw the wazir, 
asked him the reason of collecting so many guitars. The answer was 
that when musicians were sent to govern provinces, nobles must dia- 
card their weapons and learn to play on the guitar. This remonstrance 
induced Jalāndār Shah to cancel the appointment, ! 

Among other wild freaks, an order was given to cut down all the 
lofty trees from the palace to the hunting preserve called Jahan-numa, 
Kbushbal Cand, a rare instance of an Indian taking notice of the beauty 
of natural objects, laments over the wanton destraction of the ‘ spreading 
trees, with heads reaching the sky, the refuge and solace of the weary, 
foot-sore, traveller, the abode of far-flying and sweet-singing birds, 
Throughout Dihlī and its environs it was for the trees like the coming 
of Judgment Day; and the trees on the two banks of the Faiz canal, 
planted by Emperors of high emprize, ceasing to raise their heads to 
Heaven, received wounds in the garment of their existence, and fell into 
the dust of degradation and disgrace.’ 8 

Gifts were showered upon Lal Kunwar and her friends, It is said 
that an aunual allowance of two krors of rupees (about £ 2,000,000 
sterling) was made for her household expenses, exclusive of clothes and 
jewels. She was allowed to display the imperial umbrella and to march, 
with drums beating, asif she had been the emperor in person, One 
writer says the days of Nur Jahan Begam were revived for her; that 
coins were issued in her name as they had been in that of 11008 
favourite wife. Such coins of Lal Kunwar, if ever issued, have not 
come down tous. Low persons, such as Zuharah, a woman who kept a 
vegetable stall, were promoted to high rank and received valuable jāgīrs. 
There are many stories of tlie insolent conduct of these low-born favour- 


ites. One day Cin Qilic Khan (afterwards Nigamu-l-Mulk), then living 


at Dihli without employment, was passing in his palki through a 
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narrow street, when he was met by Zuharah on an elephant, followed by 
along train of servants, The Khan's small retinue was hustled out of 1 


the way by the woman's followers, and as she passed she cried ont, ‘Is 


rudely from her elephant. Complaint was 
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Zü-l-iqár Kbān, who had been previously spoken to by Cin Ģilīc Khan, 

' objected to the order as likely to cause wide-spread disaffection among 
the nobles. The matter then dropped. ! 

| Lal Kunwar herself was the cause of an estrangement between the 

| emperor aud his aunt, Zīnatu-n-nissā Bēgam, daughter of ‘Alamgir. Thie 
princess had refused to visit or acknowledge the new favourite, who in 

her rage loaded the royal lady with the most opprobrious ēpithets. 


At his mistress’ instigation the Entperor ceased to visit his aunt, and re- 
fused her invitation to an entertainment, because Lal Kunwar had not 
۹ been asked to it. Again, as she did not like the Emperor's two younger 
š >: sons, A'zzu-d-Daulah and Mu'izzu-d-Daulah, their father refused to see 


them and sent them to prison. * 

Jahāndār Shah and his concubine, in defiance of etiquette, often 
visited the markets together, seated in a bullock carriage, making at the 
i shops such purchases as took their fancy. One night after a day spent 
in debauchery and in visits to various gardens round the city, they en- 
tered the house of a spirit-seller, a friend of Lal Kunwar. There they 
drank till they were intoxicated. On their leaving, the woman owning 
the shop was rewarded with a sum of money and a grant of the revenue 
of a village. During the journey home they both fell asleep, and, on 
reaching the palace, Lal Kunwar was taken out by her women and carried 
vk to her room. The driver of the rath, who had also shared in the 
| carouse, made no inspection of it and left it at the stable, The emperor's 
absence began to cause alarm to the officers of the palace. He was not 
to be found in Lil Kuņwar's apartments, and on her direction the 
rath was examined. There the Emperor was fonnd fast asleep, nearly 
two miles from the palace. Khiishhal Cand quotes, as applying to 
Jahandür Shah when he woke and knew not where he was, the lines :— 
A drunk man is so happy that at the Resurrection he asks * Who am Í, 

-who are you, and what place is this ? '* 

Another instance of utter abandonment of decorum was the fact 
that acting on the popular belief, Jahandar Shih bathed every Sunday 
in company with Lal Kunwar, both naked as they were born, in the 
tank at the shrine of Shekh Nasiru-d-din, Audhi, commonly called the 
Cirāgh-i-Dihlī (or Lamp of Dihli), in the hope that his saintly interces- 
sion might bless them with offspring. lt is necessary for attaining this 






















1 Iradat Khiin in J. Scott, IT, part IV, 81, and Sairu-l-mutékharia (Briggs, 48). 

2 J. Scott I. part IV, 83; Yabya Khan, 119 a. 

8 Rath, a four-wheeled carriage, with canopy, drawn by two oxen, and much 
used in Upper India. in | 
n ^ 4 Mast da cunón Khüsh ast kih góyad bar dar-i-hashar, * Man kistam, shuma 
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object to bathe at this place naked every Sunday for forty weeks.' We 
are also told of what he did once on a visit to the shrine of Qutbu-d-din. 
Near it is an eminence ending in a rock, with smooth, slippery face, 
sloping down to the plain; and here the street boys of Dilili amused 
themselves by climbing the rock and rolling over and over down the 
polished surface to the ground. Seeing them at this game, Jahāndār 
Shih müst needs do the same! It should be remembered that he was 
at this time, not a youth, but a man over fifty years of age. * 

Nightly the low musicians gathered at the palace to drink in the 
emperor's company. When these men became drunk they would kick 
and cuff Jahāndūr Shah and shout in a drunken way. Jahandar Shah, yA 
in spite of his long experience of the world, and all the training he had 
received from his grandfather and father, bore with these insults for 
fear of offending Lal Kunwar. As for things forbidden by the Law, 
there was no longer any restraint; and the habits of the Court be- 
coming known, all respect for, or fear of, the sovereign ceased. When 
the emperor went abroad to hunt or for recreation, not a single noble 
attended, nor was he followed by any armed force, * 

Zū-l-figār Khin, the vazir, imitated his master’s example and | A 
devolved his duties ona favourite Hindi subordinate, Sabha Cand, a "vi 
Khatri, lately made a Rajah, a man whose harshness and bad temper E 
were notorious. Zū-l-figār Khān's former liberality was changed into | 
niggardliness, he hindered men in their promotion instead of helping "ë 
them, and the falsity of his promises and assurances became a bye- ۱ 
word. Partisans as well as opponents were dissatisfied with him. 2 
Tn short, as the Eastern saying ruos, ‘As the king, so the vazīr,' or d 

i as we English say, * Like master, like man.’ * E 
' To add to the other sources of Weakness and disorder, a feud arose e 
4 
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1 Shēkh Nasiru-d-din Malmüd, Andhi, Cirāgh-i-Dihlī, (a Cishti), grandson of 
*Abdu-l.latīf, Yazdī. His father Yahya, a Ķusainī Sayyad, was born at Lihér. 
The Shekh was born in Audh, and died 18th Ramazàn 757 H. (lath Sept. 1356). 
though some say the 13th (9th Sept) is correct. Another authority has 752 H. 
(1351-2). The shrine lies about 7 miles south of new Dihli (Shāhjahānābād), 
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3 Khüshbál Cand, 390 a; Iradat Khün in J. Scott, IT, part IV, 82, 83. Also | * 
nu to the bathing seo Kimwar Khin, 120, and Kam Kaj 'Ibratnāmah, 46 b, Maham- گے‎ 
mad Qasim, Aurangābādī, in Afwdl-ul-khawdyin, fol. 46 b, bas another version of — 
the Qutb story, where n rocking stone near the shrine is rocked. — 1 E 

5 This story is also in the Dutch diary, where it is assigned to the 17th July 
1712, Valentyn, IV, 298. g 

_ ¢ Kāmwar Khán, 120. | بی‎ 
by, b Wazir cunīm, 8hahryir cunās, Ma'asru..Umari, ,لا‎ 93; Iridat Khim 8 
TÉ (J. Scott, II, part IV, 83). ` | | EMEN x 
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between Zü-l-fiqar Khan, the chief minister, and ‘Ali Murad, Khān Jahan, 
Kokaltash Khan, foster-brother of the emperor and now Amiru-l-Umara, 
or second minister, For forty years, ever since they were children to- 
gether, Juhāndūr Shah had been promising ‘Ali Murad that when he 
succeeded to the throne he, his foster-brother, should be his vazir. 
Khan Jahün, and more especially his female relations, resented his 
supersession by Zū-l-figār Khan, although under the circumstances of 
the case, such supersession was obviously unavoidable, In their jealousy 
of each other, whatever was proposed by the one was opposed by the 
other. Contrary to the vazir's advice, Khan Daurin, Kbûn Jahān's 
brother-in-law, was sent in command of the troops against Farrakbsiyar. 
In the same way, Sarbuland Khan was presented through Khan Jahan 
and appointed to a governorship, acts which lay solely within the com- 
petence of the chief minister. It was while the central government at 
Dillî was in this disorganized condition that a claimant to the throne 
appeared in the person of Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, the secoud but 
eldest surviving son of the late 'Azīmu-sh-shān, aud to his story we 
must now turu our attention, û 


7. MUHAMMAD FARRUKHSIYAR, HIS EARLY HISTORY, AND ARRIVAL AT 
PATNAH 'AzīMĀBĀD, 


Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, the second son of ‘Azimu-sh-shin, was 
born at Aurangābād in the Dakhin, on the 19th Ramazan 1094 H. 3 
(llth Sept. 1683); and was now in his thirty-first (lunar) year. In 
his infancy he was sent to Dihli, but brought back to the Dakhin in 
1105 H. (Sept. 1693—Augst. 1694), in his tenth year; and after three 
years spent with his great-grandfather, ‘Alamgir, he accompanied his 
father, ‘Azimu-sh-shan first to Agrah and thence to Bengal. In the 
last year of his reign, ‘Alamgir recalled his grandson, *Azimu-sh-shàn, 
from Bengal, giving him orders to leave his eldest son, Muhammad Karim, 
in charge of Bahar and his second son, Farrukhsiyar, in Bengal. The 
young prince passed some years at Dhakkah (Dacca), then the capital 
of the Bengal province; but in the reign of Bahadur Shah (1707-1712), 
he moved to Murshidābād, where he occupied the palace in Lal 
Bagh. He subsequently moved to Raj Mahal, higher up and on the 
other side of the Ganges, ‘Azimu-sh-shin, anticipating a struggle for 
the throne at an early date, called on Farrukhsiyar to return to court. 


1 Yahya Khan, 119 a, says the news of Farrukhsiynr'a advance was received 
in Shawwil (31st Octr.—28th Novr. 1712). Other accountq say ‘about the end 
of the rainy season," f, e. lst—15th October, | 

`8 For this date see tho analysis of the conflicting evidence at the end of Far. 


rukhsī yar's reign. 
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Bengal had been made over to ‘Izen-d-daulah, Khan ‘Alam (son of 
Khan Jahan, Kokaltash, ‘Alamgiri). Farrnkhsiyar was on the march 
and not far from 'Azīmābād Patnah, when on the 7th Safar 1124 H. 
(45th March 1712) he heard of Bahādur Shah's death, and on the 13th 
(21st March), without waiting for further information, he proclaimed 
his father’s accession and caused coin to be stamped and the public 
prayer or Khuthah to be read in his name. He decided to march no 
further. Some say that astrologers, on whom he placed great reliance, 
had prophesied his accession to the throne at Patnah and advised him 
not to leave it until that happy event had occurred, On the 29th Safar 
(6th April 1712) he heard of bis father’s defeat and death. For a little 
time the prince contemplated suicide, but his friends dissuaded him, some 
counselling a retreat upon Bengal, others an advance into the Dakhin. 
One ramour which reached Dihli was that Farrukhsiyar intended to 
leave Bengal and take refuge in flight by way of the sea. In the end 
his mother intervened and incited him to try the issue of a contest 
in the field. 1 Thereupon, with such state as he could command, he 
performed the ceremonies of enthronement in the bagé or garden known 
as Afzal Khān's, and proclaimed his succession to the empire, issuing 
coin and causing the Khutbah to be read in his own name. 3 

No rasher enterprize was ever entered upon. Farrukhsīvar had 
been no favourite with his father and grandfather, and had been 
without authority or wealth during their life-time. It was only with 
reluctance that he had decided to obey his father's order to come to 
court. Hearrived at Patnah with no more than four hundred followers, 


1 Tf he launched bis boat on stormy waters it would, if God were gracions, reach 
the bank in safety. After all, what was life but a matter of a few days? Why 
not ran the risk ? 

3 153, 14a; 39 b, 400, Stewart, History of Bengal, 382; Gladwin, Transactions, 
94; Khifi Khan, II, 707, 768; Kāmwar Khin, entry of 27th Rabī' I, 1123 H.; 
Wāūrid, 136 b; Yahya Khan, 1194. I have heard of a curious Hindi poem on Far- 
rükhsiyar's advance from Patnah and victory over Jahindir Shih. It i» by one 
Sri Dhar (alias Murli Dhar), kabi, of Allahabad, and I hope hereafter to obtain a full 
copy. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth couplets aro:— — 
4. Cifi cali mahájani, bhai ēkāck cîh, 


6. Baki 
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and there pitched his camp near the garden of Ja'far Khan at the 
eastern extremity of the city.' At first, when he came forward to 
claim the throne, none of the many nobles on whom *Azimu-sh-shàn 
had heaped so many favours would espouse his cause. Most of them 
declared themselves on the side of Jahandar Shah. Murshid Qulî Khan, 
dīwān of Bengal, refused to move; nor was this so much to be won- 
dered at, for great jealousy bad existed between him and ‘Azimu-sh- 
shan from the first appointment of the latter to Bengal. An attempt 
was made by Farrukhsiyar to supersede Murshid Quli Khan by the 
despatch from Patnah of a new sibahdir, Rashid Khan, whose fate 
will be recounted when we come to the history of the provinces in 
Farrukhsiyar’s reign. ® 

We have already mentioned the defection of Sarbuland Khan. He 
had risen to position through his connection by marriage with 'Azimu- 
sh-shān. On his falling under Bahadur Šhāh's displeasure, ‘Azimu-sh- 
shan gave him refuge and made over to him Sahéndah (in Bundēl- 
khand) and other parganahs of the prince’s jāgīr, as a means of support, 
The understanding between them was that if any great crisis arose, he 
should march at the head of three or four thousand men with a large 
amount of treasure that had been confided to his care. Sarbuland 
Khan acted in direct opposition to all his promises.* Another noble 
who was under equal obligations to the late ‘Azimu-sh-shin was Khan 
Jahan, Bahadur, (otherwise 'Izzu-d-Daulnh, Khan ‘Alam), son of 
Khan Jahan, Kēkaltāsh, 'Álamgiri,* He was a man of the most insuf- 
ferable pride, who made enemies wherever he went. In the early part 
of Bahadur Shah’s reign he lived at Dillî without employment. When 
that emperor was passing near Dihli on his return from the Dakhin, 


| Stewart's °“ caravan-serac,” "Hist. Bengal, 384, is derived from the Seir Muta- 
qharin, I, 43. But in the text of that work, Calcutta edition, 12, line 11, the 
words are dar sarā-pardah-hā mansil gazid, where sard-pardah means camp, or a 
canvas enclosure round tents, and not a sarde, or ihn. 
2 Khāfī Khan, II, 707, 708 ; Ijād, 47 b, 51 a; Stewart, 384; Gladwin, Transactions, 
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Khan Jahān was sent for to Court. Neither the emperor nor the 
princes were well disposed towards him. Wherever he turned, no 
smile greeted him, no brow smoothed its wrinkles. The emperor refused 
even to read his petitions, owing to the disrespectful language in which 
they were conched. At length, ‘Azimu-sh-shan had pity on him, and 
after some exertion, the sūbah Of Orissa was granted to him, with the 
office of deputy under the prince in Bengal. This man was received in 
audience by Farrukhsiyar at the town of Sürajgarh, in sarkar Farrukh- 
abad (or Munger) of sübah Bahār.! All honour was done to him. 
The prince's chief man, Ahmad Beg (afterwards Ghaziu-d-din Khan 
Ghalib Jang), was sent to escort him, a rich KAila*! was conferred on 
him, his sons, and his chief companions, At the time of his leaving, 
Khün Jahan made loud promises that he would help. But he took no 
steps in that direction. Then one Mubammad Raza, who had been 
Deputy-Governor in Orissa, before the appointment of Khan Jahan, 
went off to Akbarnagar (Raj Mahal) to visit that noble on the pre- 
tence of further negociation. In the end, on one pretext or another, 
neither one nor the other appeared again.? ‘Ali Asghar Khán,* son of 
Kar Talab Khan, Ansari, who had been made faujdar of Itàwah (sübah 1 
Agrah), and Chabélah Ram, Nagar, then faujdār of Karrah Manikpur, `. 
sübah Allahabad,* showed no eagerness to take up the prince's cause. v 
There remained only the two brothers, Hasan ‘Ali Khan (‘Abdullah 
Khan) and Husain ‘Ali Khan, Sayyads of Barhah, who owed to *Azimu- 
sh-shin the governments of Allahabad and Bahar, which they then ۱ 
held. 5 








8. Account OF THE BĀRHAH Saryaps. 


The Sayyads of Barhah claim to be descended from Abi-l-farah, of 
Wasit in Mesopotamia, Several hundred years ago, ata date which 
cannot be fixed exactly, Abū-l-farāh and his twelve sons came from 
Wāsit to India, settling at first in four villages near Patiālah, in the 
sarkār of Sahrind and sübah of Dihli. From these villages the four 

















1 Sürajgarh, a mahal in sarkar Mungér (din, II, 155), on the right bank of the 
Ganges 20 m. W. of Mungér (Thornton, 929). 

3 At Dihlī on the 27th September 1712 (26th Sha'bān 1124 H.), it was reported 
that Khin Jahan, Bahidur, and Murshid Qulî Khan were marching to Patnah to 
reinforce A‘zzu-d-din against Farrukhsiyar, (Valentyn, IV, 301). This report was 
quite unfonnded. ' | 

8 See M-ul-u, I, 829-832, under his sabsegnent title of Khan Zaman B., born ہہ‎ 
1085 H. (1674-5), d. 4th Zū'l-hajj, 1155 H, (29th Jan., 1748), T-i-arhdi, 

+ For C. R. see M-ul-u, II, 328. قرط‎ Bahidur was killed on ‘Axima-gh-shin’s — 
side at Lahór in Safar 1124 H. (March 1712), see ante p, 150, zi 

b Tjad, 59 b, 60 a; Kati Khan, TI, 715. — ju M 
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branches, into which they are divided, derive their names.! Then cross- 
ing the Jamnah, they formed a settlement on the eastern side of the 
upper Duāb, half way between Mīrath and Sahāranpur, in a sandy, nn- 
productive piece of country, possibly at that time very sparsely inhabit- 
i ed. The etymology of the name Barhah is disputed; perhaps it is 
from the word bārah (twelve), with some allusion to the number of their 
villages. ® From the time of Akbar, the men of this clan of Sayynds 
were famous as military leaders, and by their bravery had nequired a 
traditional right to lead the vanguard of the Imperial troops. Until 
the reign of Farrukhsiyar they seem to have been little distinguished 
3 outside the profession of arms, and judging from what we know of their 
| descendants in the present age, they probably had little love of learn- 
ing. Brave, proud, lavish, they always were ; and in our day, when their 
swords have been perforce beaten into pruning hooks, they have 
succumbed only too completely before the wily money-lender. In 
Muzaffarnagar many is the story current of the ‘ Sayyad 87 
reckless improvidence and ignorance of the commonest rule of business. 
In the 18th century a Bürhah kā ahmag, or Barhah blockhead, was a 
common saying, and there was a rhyme to the effect that all the asses 
there were Bahādurs, and all the Babadurs, asses, š 


| Chat-Banūr is still a large town. Kundlē has a few huts, Tihanpur is a petty 
hamlet, Jagnér uninhabited, (Alan Cadell, Proc. As, Soc. Bengal, 1871, p. 261). I 
find Chat and Banür, two separate places in the N. E. of the Patiālah territory, on 
&heet No. 47 of the Indian Atlas, the former about 16 m. N. and the latter 12 m. 
N.N.W. of Ambilah city, 

2 There seems to be no town or village in the Sayyads' country, or connected 
with them, bearing the name of Birhah. Sir H. M. Elliot (Supp. Glossary, 110) 
speaks of the town of Būrhah as one plindered by Safdar Jang in 1748. On a 
subject so peculiarly his own, it is dangerous to contest any of that writer's state- 
menta, but unless I am much mistaken, the place so plundered was really Maralrah 
(now in the Etah district), which lay in the course of Safdar Jang's march from 
Dihlf to Farrukhābād, and also contains a well-known colony of Sayyads, Elphin- 
stone (4th ed. p. 650) makes the same mistake. The Sairu-l-mutākšarīn, Calentta 
printed text, I1, 32; has, however, Mārakrah plainly enough. Tho error, no doubt, 
began with Mustapha, Seir, III, 83, who reada “ Barr." 
| 8 Seir Mutagharin,IIT, 441, note 261; 

T Barha, nahin to, Barhā : 














“5 Gadhé bohddur, Bahadur gadha. 
T. Blochmann, Ain, I, 390, 391, Robert J. Leeds, in N, W. Provinces Census Report 
+ for 1865 (District Muzaffarnagar), Elliot, Supp. Gloss., 50. Blochmann's hope (din, I, 


395, note,) of an exhaustive history of the Birhah Sayyads from the pen of one of tho 
clan is never likely to be gratified, Seven or eight years ago I suggosted to one of 
the Jinauth family, a retired official of some rank, the need for such a work. Of 
course, he said it shonld be begun at once, but to this day the only account they can 
produce of their race is the feeble, incomplete, and inaccurate statement, the 


` Bayyadu-t-tawárikh, prepared in 1864 by Sayyad Roshan ‘Ali Khan, Mirāņpurī. 
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The two Sayyad brothers, who now come into such prominence, 
were not the mere upstarts, men of yesterday, that it was too often the 
fashion to make them out to be.! Besides the prestige of Sayyad 
lineage, of descent from the famous Barhah branch of that race, and the 
personal renown acquired by their own valour, they were the sons of a 
man who had held in ‘Alamgir’s reign first the gūbahdāri of Bījāpūr in 
the Dakhin and then that of Ajmir, appointments given in that reign 
either to princes of the blood or to the very foremost men in the State. 
Their father, Sayyad ‘Abdu-llah Khán, known as Sayyad Miyan, had 
risen in the service of Rühu-llah Khan, 'Alamgir's Mir Bakhshi, and 
finally, on receiving an imperial mangsah, attached himself to the eldest 
priuce Muhammad Mu'azzam, Shab ‘Alam, (afterwards the emperor 
Bahadur Shah). 

Hasan ‘Ali Khin (afterwards ‘Abdollah Khan, Qutbu-l-mulk) and 
Husain ‘Ali Khan, two of the numerous sons of ‘Abdullah Khan, Sayyad 
Miyān, were now men of about forty-six and forty-four years of age 
respectively. * About 1109 H. (1697-8) the elder brother was jaujdar 


Of Sultānpur Nazarbür in Baglānah, sübah Khbāndesh, after that, of 
Siūni Hēshangābād also in Khindesh, then again of Nazarbār coupled” 


with Thalez in sirkür Asir of the same sibah. Subsequently he obtain- 
ed charge of Aurangābād. The younger brother Husain ‘Ali Khan, 
who is admitted by every one to have been a man of much greater 
energy and resolution than his elder brother, had in ‘Alamgir's reign 
held charge first of Rantambhor, in sübah Ajmir, and then of Hindaun 
Biānah, in sübah Agrah. 

After prince Mn'izzu.d.din, the eldest of Shah ‘Alam’s sons, had 
been appointed in 1106 H. (1694-5) to the charge of of the Multan 
province, Hasan ‘Ali Khan and his brother followed him there. In an 
expedition against a refractory Bilūc zamindar, the Sayyads were of 
opinion that the honours of the day were theirs. Mutizzu-d-dīn thonght 
otherwise, and assigned them to his then favourite “Isa Khan, Main. 
The Sayyads quitted the service in dudgeon and repaired to Lühor, 
where they lived in comparative poverty, waiting for employment from 
Mun'īm Khan, the Nazim of that place. š 


| For instance, seo Khafi Khán'a remarks, 11, 730, 

3 If, as Rieu, 783, suggests, two of the portraits in B. M. Add. 18,800 are those 
of the Sayyad brothers, they were rather short men of a burly build, both with 
rather large heads and prominent noses, that of H. A. K. being especially: beak-like, 
They have close-cropped beards, that of the elder brother quite white, the other's 
still n little black at the corners of the mouth, 

Š Ma‘dsiru-l-umvd, IIT, 130; Kháfi Khūn, IT, 456;  Warid, 90,91. For Baglānāth — 
wee Ain, TE, 208 nnd Mulu, T, 414. Akbar (din 1. e.) placed N warbar in 
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When ‘Alamgir died and Shah ‘Alam, Bahādūr Shah, reached 
Lahér on his march to Āgrah to contest the throne, the Sayyads presented 
themselves, and their services were gladly accepted. They were (Safar 
1119 H. May 1707) promoted to the rank of 3,000 and 2,000 horse, 
respectively, with a gift of kettledrums. In the battle of Jājau on the 
18th Rabi‘ I. 1119 H. (18th June 1707), they served in the vanguard 
and fought valiantly on foot, as was the Sayyad habit on an emergency. 
A third brother, Nūru-d-dīn ‘Ali Khan, was left dead on the field, 
and Husain ‘Ali Khan was severely wounded. Though their rank was 
raised in Zü-l-qn*dah 1119 H. (Feb. 1708) to 4,000, and the elder brother 
received bis father's title of ‘Abdu-llah Khan, they were not treated 
with such favour as their exceptional services seemed to deserve, either 
by the new emperor or his vazir. 1 

The two Sayyads managed to quarrel with Khanazad Khān, the 
vazir's second son, and though the breach was healed by a visit to them 
from the vazir in person, there is little doubt that this difference helped 
to keep them out of employment. Husain ‘Ali Khan is also said to 
have offended Mu'izzu-d-din, Jabindar Shah. The morning after the 
battle of Jajau, the priuce visited their quarters to condole with them 
on the death of their brother, Nūru-d-dīn ‘Ali Khan, and in so doing 
launched out into praises of their valour. Husain ‘Ali Khan met 
these overtures in an aggressive manner, saying that what they had 
done was nothing, many had done as much, their valour would be 
known when their lord was deserted and alone, and the streugth of 
their right arm had seated him on the throne. Mau'izzu.d-diu was 
vexed by this speech, and refrained from making any recommendation 
to his father in their favour. Nay, he did hia best to prevent their 
obtaining lacrative employment, and we read of their being obliged to 
rely upon the emperor's bouuty for their travelling expenses, which 
were necessarily great, as they were kept iu attendance on the court 
while it was constantly on the march. ? 


Gaz. xii, 458, where the name is given Nandurbar. Sultanpur is a town to the N. E. 
of Nandurbar town, id 471, Thalez might stand for Thālner, an ancient town in 
Khindésh, situated on the Tapti, 28 m. N. E. of Dhülia, id, 473. It is perhaps a 
little too far west of Asir to be a quite satisfactory identification. Siüni and 
Hēshangūbād are two well-known distriots in the Central Provinces, C. P. Gas. 206 
and 468. As to Mu'izzu-d-dīn's dealings with the Bildc tribes, see Ma'ágir-i-*àlam- 
giri, 432 (Year 1112 H.), id, 470, (Year 1114 H.), Khafi Khan, lH, 462, 463, Khishhal 
Cand, 392 a, Wūrid, pp. 86-88 (my copy, episodical account introduced in reign of 


Mhd. Shah). Also Mu-l-u, I, 825, 826, under Khudi Yar Khūn, Lethi. 


1 Khafi Khin, II, 676, Kāmwar Khan, 20 ; M-ul-U, 1 321, 111, 130. | 


AV Akābārāt or news-letters, dated 24th Zà-l-bajj 1119 H. (16th March 1708) ; Tod 
` MSS. in Royal Asiatio Society's Library, Morley, cxxxiii; Warid, 91. 
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In Shaban 1120 H. (Oct. 1708) ‘Abdu-llah Khan had been named 
to the gūbah of Ajmér, then in a disturbed state owing to the Rajput 
rising, a condition of things with which Sayyad Shuja‘at Khan seemed 
hardly capable of dealing. Sayyad 'Abdu-Ilah Khan had barely more 
than reached Dihli, in order to raise new troops and make other prepar- 
ations, when the emperor, Bahádur Shih, changed his mind and 
Shujā'at Khan was received again into favour and maintained in his 
Government. At length, by the favour of prince ‘Azimu-sh-shan, 
Abdu-llah Khan on the 21st Zi-l-qa‘dah 1122 H. (10th Jan. 1711) became 
that prince's deputy in the province of Allahabad. About two years 
earlier (11th Mubarram 1120 H., 1st April 1708), the same patron had 
nominated the younger brother Husain ‘Ali Khan, to represent him in 
another of his governments, that of Babar, of which the capital was at 
‘Azimabad Patnah. 


9. Hüsax ‘Ari Kuan ESPOUSES FARRUKHSIYAR'S CAUSE. 


When Farrukhsiyar first arrived at 'Azīmābād, Husain ‘Ali Khan 
was away on an expedition, apparently the recapture of Ruhtās fort, 
which about this time had been seized by one Muhammad Razi, Ratāyat 
Khan. The Sayyad had felt annoyed on hearing that Farrukhsiyar 
had issued coin and caused the Khutbah to be read in his father, 
'Azimu-sh-sháüh's, name, without waiting to learn the result of the 
impending struggle at Labor. Thus on his return to his head-quarters 
his first impulse was to decline altogether that prince’s overtures. In 
truth, no attempt could well look more hopeless than that upon which 
Farrukhsiyar wished to enter. The prince's mother now hazarded a 
private visit to the Sayyad's mother, taking with her her little grand- 
daughter.! Her arguments rested on the fact that the Sayyad's posi- | 
tion was due to the kindness of the prince's father. That father, two 3 

brothers, and two uncles had been killed, and the prince's own means 
| were insufficient for any enterprize. Let Hosain ‘Ali Khan then F 
| choose his own course, either let him aid Furrukhsiyar to recover his 
rights and revenge his father's death, or else let him place the princo 

in chains and send him a prisoner to Jahindar Shih. Here the prince's 

K mother and daughter bared their heads and wept alond. Overcome 
۲ by their tears, the Sayyadah called her son within the harem. Tho J 
4 little girl fell bareheaded at his feet and implored his aid. His mother YA 
told him that whatever was the result he would be a gainer: if defented, - E 

his name would stand recorded as a hero till Judgment Day; if succes- 
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ful, the whole of Hindūstān would be at their feet, and above them 
none but the emperor. Finally she exclaimed, 'If you adhere to 
Jahāndār Shih, you will have to answer before the Great Judge for 
disavowing your mother's claim upon you, At these words Husain 
‘Ali Khan took up the women's veils and replaced them on their heads 
swearing a binding oath that he would esponse the prince's cause. The 
next night Farrukhsiyar presented himself at the Khan's house, saying 
that he had come either to be seized and sent to Jahāndār Shih, or to 
enter into an agreement for the recovery of the throne. The Sayyad 
bound himself finally to fight on Farrakhsiyar's behalf. He wrote at 
d once to his elder brother, ‘Abdu-llah Khan, at Allahābād, inviting him 
to join the same side, and Farrukhsiyar addressed a farmān to him 
makiug- many promises, and authorising him to expend the Bengal 
treasure, then at Allahabad, on the enlistment of troops, It is quite 
clear that at this time, or soon afterwards, the two chief places in the 
empire, those of chief minister and of first noble (Amīru-Lumarā) were 
formally promised to the two brothers as their reward in case of success.! 


10. “ABDULLAH KHAN, ON BEING SUPERSEDED AT ALLAHABAD, GIVES 
IN HIS ADHESION TO FARRUKHSIYAR. 


At first ‘Abdu-llah Kbān's intention was to submit to Jahāndār 
Shah, the de facto emperor, to whom he sent letters professing his 
loyalty and offering his services. Three months before the death of 
Bahadur Shah, he had gone out towards Jaunpur to restore order. In 
this he was not successful and the pay of his soldiers fell into arrears. 
f The men raised a disturbance, and ‘Abdu-llah Khan's only anxiety was to 


ot 


1 escape from them and take shelter within the fort of Allahabad. 
He promised publicly that as soon as he reached the city, all the 
K collections then in the hands of his agents should be made over to the 
i troops. On the return march, word came of Bahādur Shāh's death. | 
3 A few days before his arrival at Allahabad, Shuja‘u-d-din Khan, 


son-in-law of Murshid Quli Khan, dīwān of Bengal, had reached that 

place with one kror of rupees (about £ 1,000,000),* the annual remit- 

| tance from that province to the imperial treasury. Hearing of the late 
emperor's death, the envoy halted at Allahabad in some perplexity, 
> Abdullah Khan, at his second interview with Shujā'u-d-dīn Khan, 


— 1 Wārid, 136 b; Khafi Khan, II, 708, 710, 711. As to Ruhtās, seo Kamwar 
Khin, entry of 22nd Zū-l-ķajj 1123 H, (30th Jan. 17 12.) 
2 Warid, 138 b., 139 a. WÉ. 2 
5 Khafi Khan, II, 715, pate the sum at 28 lakhs of rupees (£ 280,000). Shujāta: 
| d.daulah, Sbujá'n-d-din Mhd. Khan, died as Sūbahdār of Bengal or the 17th 
` Muharram 1152 H. (25th April, 1739), aged nearly 80 years (T-i-MAd/). 
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impressed on him the danger of keeping such a large amount of treasure 
in camp outside a turbulent city ; it ought to be removed to a place of 
safety within the fort, and when the succession was settled, it could be 
made over to the prince who gained the day. Shuja‘n-d-din Khan yielded 
to this specious advice, and ‘Abdu-llah Kbān, as soon as he was master 
of the coin, used it to pay the arrears of his soldiers, ! 

* While ‘Abda-llah Khan was still in expectation of a favourable 
reply to his letter to Jahandar Shah, he was surprized to learn that his 
government had been taken from him, and that the deputy of the new 
governor was on his way to take possession. The province had been 
granted to a Gardēzi Sayyad of Manikpur, sūbah Allahabad, one Raji | 
Muhammad Khān,* who had risen to notice in the recent fighting at 
Lahûr, and through the reputation thereby acquired had been appointed 
Mir Atash, or general of artillery. The new governor nominated as 
his deputy his relation, one Sayyad 'Abdu-l-ghaffar (a descendant of 
Sayyad Sadr Jahan, Sadru-g-sadir, Pihānwī).* 

*Abda-l-ghaffár obtained contingents from one or two zamindārs 
and collected altogether 6,000 to 7,000 men, When he drew near to 
Karrah Mūnikpur, Abu-l-hasan Khan, a Sayyad of Bijāpur, who was 
‘Abdu-llah Khan's bakhskī, advanced at the head of 3,000 men to 
bar his progress. In the end of Jamādī II 1124 H, (29th=2nd August, 
1712) they met at a little distance from Sarde Alam Cand,* and encamp- 
ing four or five miles from each other, they passed some days in fruitless 
negociations. Then ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar prepared his men and sent forward 
his artillery. It so happened that the very same day Saifu-d.din ‘Ali 
Khan, Siriju-d-din ‘Ali Khan, and Najmu-d-dīn ‘Ali Khan, younger 
brothers of *Abdu-llah Khan, and Ratn Cand, his dīwān or chief finan- 
cial agent, arrived with a reinforcement of four hundred horsemen. * 
Although some of the Sayyads rode ont to the front, 'Abdu-l-ghaffār 


1 Wirid, 138 b, Kháfi Khan, IT, 711. 
YA 3 Gardézi, seo Elliot, Supp. Gloss., 447 ; Gardéz is situated in the Bangashit, not 
if far from Kohit, A'in, II, 407 note 2. Raji Mba. Khan firat entered the service through 
۱ Munim Khan, Khan Khānūn. Kim Raj, Ibratnamah, calla him Husiimu-d- din, who 
J had been made Snyyad Raji Khán, Bahidur, Dilawar Jang. ‘Abäc-kghattir ja there 7 
called his brother, ; 0| MN 
a 3 Blochmann, din I, 208, 468. Pihānī, a village eer Qiao] or Zakhnen £ - MR 
| Sadr Jahin was Akbar's adr in tho 34th year (about 1580), He diedin 1020 H. | 
ln (1611-12) in Jahāngīr's reign; he was snid to be 120 years of age, —— 
Fe | — Pihānī is now in tho Hardoi district, Guth Gas, ITI TO Š | 
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could not be tempted into attacking them. At length, when the op- 
posing forces were at the distance of a musket shot from each other, 
‘Abdu-l-ghaffär discharged a volley from all his cannon and without an 
instant's delay ordered his horsemen to charge, Despite their well- 
known bravery, the Bárhah Sayyads gave way, many were killed and 
wounded, the rest fled. Only the three Bārhah brothers with Abu-l- 
hasan Khan and Ratn Cand stood fast at the head of four hundred men. 
In a short time many of *Abdu-l-ghaffar's soldiers dispersed in search of 
plunder, but he kept together enough of them to surround the Sayyads. 
They now came to close quarters: when Sirāju-d-din ‘Ali Khin with 
many others was cut down and killed. A high wind blew up the dust and 
it soon became impossible to distinguish officer from soldier, white from 
black, friend from foe. Suddenly there arose cries that Sayyad *Abda-l- 
ghaffar was slain. t The Barbah Sayyad's drums and trumpets striking up 
à joyful march, the other side lost heart and turned for flight. In vain 
‘Abdu-l-ghaffar shouted, ‘I am here! I am alive!" No one listened, 
and the day so nearly won was irremediably lost. *Abdu-l-ghaffār 
withdrew his shattered force to Shahzidpur, one march to tho rear. ® 

When it was too late, Jahāndār Shah saw his error and endeavour- 
ed to propitiate ‘Abdu-llah Khan. Promotion from 4,000 zat to 6,000 
zūt was offered, with confirmation in the government of Allahābād in 
his own name. The fulsome heaping-up of titles in the letter address- 
ed to ‘Abdu-llah Khan is some indication of Jahāndār Shah's conster- 
nation at the turn affairs had taken. ‘Abda-l-ghaffar was thrown over- 
board, and the letter to him is couched in terms which might have 
been addressed to a rebel, instead of toa man who had been trying to 
carry out faithfully the orders that he had received. It was too late, 
however, and in vain was this humiliating attitude assumed. ‘Abdu-llah 
Khan, disgnsted at the treatment he had received, had already thrown 
in his lot with Farrukbhsiyar.? 


11. FanRUKHSIYAR LEAVES PATNAH AND REACHES ALLAHABAD. 


After Husain ‘Ali Kbān had declared himself, there were other 
important adhesions to Farrukhsiyar's cause. From the first Ahmad 
Bég, a man long attached to the family, had been particularly active 


‘and useful in obtaining adherents; he was now made Ghūzīu-d-dīn 


1 It was really his brother who was killed (Siwdnih-i-KAizri, 24). Khirr Khan 


was present. 
"ise 5 Khan Khān, II, 692, and 712, Khigr Khin, 24, Mu'ēriru-Lumard, IT, 132. 


pur is on the Ganges about 86 miles N.-W. of Allahabad. 





8 Khifi Khin, 11, 714. For the letters of Jahāndar Shah seo Inshde Madhs Ram 


3 (atkopt py. 85, ا‎ This compilation was put together in 1136 H. (1723-4). 
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Khan, Ghalib Jang, and as some say received a promise of the wazir- 
ship.! One of the most notable of these accessions was that of Sidisht 
Narayan, son of Dhir, a powerful zamiudār of the Bhojpur country 
in Shāhābād.* The Ujainiyah clan to which he belonged had long 
claimed practical independence and had never paid its revenue unless 
upon compulsion. In the reign of ‘Alamgir, Rajah Rūdar, descended in 
the fifth generation from the first Ujainiyah rajahof Bhējpur, had risen 
to notoriety and was joined by most of the neighbouring zamindárs. In 
consequence of his rebellion against constituted authority he was 
deposed, and the chiefship given to his brother, ancestor of the present 
Jagdispur and Dumrāou houses in that parganah. During ‘Alamgir's 
long absence in the Dakhin, the governors and faujdārs left the 
zamindárs alone.  Dhir, a distant cousin of the Rajah, descended in the 
sixth generation from the same ancestor, used this opportunity, seized 
many zamindaris, and maintained a force of about 14,000 horse and 
30,000 foot. When prince ‘Agimu-sh-shin was governor at Patnah, 
this zamindar attended his court, <A settlement had nearly been effected 
when Dhir became alarmed and escaped. Rajah Dhir died of fever in 
the year 1712. Sidisht Narayan, his second but eldest surviving son, 
who had only recently succeeded, had already begun a dispute with 
Husain ‘Ali Khan's subordinates. To enforce his claims he had come 
with a large armed force and was encamped at Hajipur, on the further 
side of the Ganges from Patnah city. He talked of plundering the 
country. Ahmad Bag was sent to him to induce him either to offer his 
services or retire from the position he had taken up. Ahmad Bar's 
eloquence persuaded him to accept service, bringing with him 10,000 
horse and 30,000 matchlockmen.® 


1 Yabya Khin, 119 b, and see biography in Mu-l-u. II, 869. A man was intro- 
duced by him, whose name I read as Masi (or perhaps Fagl) Khan (Tjad, 41 b), who 
was mnde A'zam Khan and first Bakshi. But he was superseded by the Sayyads 
and Khwājah A'sim (Khan Daurān) almost as soon as appointed ; his appointment 
as Bakhshi was taken away on the 15th Zū-l-ga'dh (13th Dec., 1712) and I know 
not what became of him. 

2 [am able to identify this man and his family through a paper, for which 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Rai Hahidur Jai Pargish Lil, C, L. E , didn to the ` 
Maharajah of Dumrāon, K. C. I. E.: it was procured for mo by the kisa sia of 
G. A. Grierson, Eeg., C. I. E. Dhir (b. 1655, d. 1712) held na his ancestral fief 
Barünwa in parganah Pirū, sirkār Shababid (Pirü town is about 32 m 8. E. of 


Arrah). On tho 11th April 1715 O. 8. the English envoys on passing through Arwal 
` (n town abont 40 m. S.-W. of Patnah, in Thünah Jahinibid of the Gaya dintric 


AA pint مك‎ eminere one edis 
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Khwājah A'sim, who had escaped in safety from the battle field at 
Làhür on the day when prince 'Agimu-sh-shàn lost his life, now joined 
Farrukhsiyar at Patnah after a short time spent at his home in Āgrah. 
He was at once received into the old position of favour which he had 
held before he had been recalled from Bengal by *Azimu-gh-shān. He 
received the title of Ashraf Khan, was made superintendent of the privy 
Audience Chamber, and for a time held in addition the command of -the 
artillery. Saf Shikan Khan (Hasan Bag), Deputy Governor of Orissa, 
also threw in his lot with Farrukhsiyar, and Mir Mushrif, a Lakhnau 
Sayyad, joined with some four thousand horsemen belonging to his 
own tribe. Another new adherent was Zainu-d-din Khan, son of Ghairat 
Khan and grandson of Bahādur Khiin, Dāūdzaī, of Shāhjahānpur in 
Rohilkhand, followed by four thousand brother Pathāns.* Money was 
the great want. Partial relief was afforded by the seizure en route of a” 
convoy of 25 or 30 lakhs of rupees, which had reached Patnah on its way 
from Bengal to Dehli.’ Requisitions in kind were also imposed on the 
traders in the city. The amount realized was two or three lakhs of 
rupees. Some money, estimated at from half a lakh to five lakhs of 
rupees, was obtained by the seizure of the Dutch company's goods, 
their factor at Patnah, Jacob van Hoorn, having died there in July 
1712. Even stronger measures were resorted to. There was one Sūrat 
Singh, Khatri, the chief official of Nasir Khān, Deputy Governor of 
Kabul, who had accumulated great wealth. At this time having deter- 
mined on sending his treasures to Dihlī, he had hired fifty or sixty 
bullock carriages and loaded them with all his property, giving out that 
the carts were occupied by a party of his women and children with their 
female servants. They were guarded by a hired force of five hundred 


` matehlockmen, and were halting for the night in a certain mansion. 


1 For Bahador Khan, Dāūdzai, the founder of Shihjahanpur, see Mu-I-u., I, 415. 

He left seven sons, of whom only two, Dilawar Khan and ‘Aziz Khan, Chaghatai, 

are thero named, In T-:i-MAdi, year 1138 H., wo have the genealogy stated thus :— 
Darya Khan, d. 1040 H, (1630-1), 


Bahidur Khan, d. 1050 H. (1649-50). 
Ghairat Khan. 
Zainu-d-dīn Khan, killed 1124 H. (1713). 


Batādar Klin, killed 1138 H. (1725-6). 
As to Zainu-d-dīn Khān, his mad doings and rough mode of forcing money out 
Akhbār-i-Jfuhabbat, my copy, 
4. That work says ho joined Faorrukhsiyar west of 8۰ 
آ8‎ Khan, II, 715, states tho p that thus fell into Farrukhsiyar's handa 
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During the night the guard was absent. The house was attacked, the ` 
goods were plundered, and distributed among Farrukhsiyar's soldiers. ! 

At length on the 17th Sba'bān 1124 H.(18th September 1712), 
Farrukhsiyar's advance tenta were sent off from Patnah. Four days 
lnter he started himself at the head of 25,000 men. After a halt of six ۹ 
days he reached Dānāpur on the 28th (29th September). On the 4th 
Ramazān (4th October) he moved to Shérpur, thence to Matoli; on the 

12th (12th October) Husain ‘Ali Khün arrived from Patnah, Next day 
they reached the banks of the Sàn, which was still much swollen by rain. 
With the help of Sidisht Narayan and by the special exertions of Ahmad 
Beg, Kokah, a boat bridge was thrown across, and on the 17th Ramazān LĒ 
(17th October) they crossed to Sitārā. Further stages were Khatēlī 
(20th), Sari (21st), Mahādeo (22nd), Jaipur (23rd), the last two being 
places in parganah Sahasram, then on the 24th Sahasrām itself was 
reached. Khurramabad was arrived at on the 25th, Mohàni (26th), Salat 
' (27th), Sarde Said Raja (28th), Sarāe Mughūl (29th), and the Ganges 
bank at Chotah Mirzapur, opposite Banáras, on the 30th Ramazan (30th 
October). There was some talk of levying a contribution on the rich men 
of that city, but through one Rüe Kirpa Nàth they were excused, on 
condition of sending money after a few days. This forced loan, amounting 
to one lakh of rupees, was received by the prince when he arrived at NG 
Allahabad. 

After one day’s rest the march was continued through Sarae Mohan, 1 
Sarüe Babu, Sarde Jagdis to Jhüsi. Sayyad ‘Abdu-llah Khan had pitched ۱ i 
a camp at Jhūsī a week before, and bad been there in person for two or - 
three days. On the 6th Shawwal (5th Nov. 1712) he arrived in the 
imperial camp and was received in audience. Formal engagements à 
were entered into through Khwajah A'sim, Ashraf Kbán, by which the ! 
post of wazir was accorded to *Abdu-llah Khan and that of Amiru-l-umara 
to Husain ‘Ali Khan. Before leaving Jhüsi a blessing on their arma 
was besought at the shrine of the holy man, Shékh Taqi.* On the e 
13th Shawwal (12th Nov. 1712) the whole army crossed the Ganges re 
by a bridge of boats and encamped between the old and the new city of 
Allaliabid, and next day moved a little farther on to ‘Sipahdarganj. | 

né Here we will leave Farrukhsiyar and turn to the movements of prince = 
A‘zzu-d-din. ê + | AA 


2: 1 Ijād, a, 66 b; Khafi Ehin, 11 7155 Valentyn, IV, 299. it 

= . 38ayyad Sadra-l-haqq, sarnamed Tagia-d-din Muhammad, Abü-1- Ak] , "on of 
| Eha'bānn-l-millat, was born at Jhūsī in 720 H. (1320.1) and died there on the 7th 

ti Zū-l-hajj 785 H. (31st Janunry 1384) — Mamba'u-l-ansdb, B.M. Or. 2014, fols. ' 70-72. — 

| 5 Djüd, 66 a, 72, 78, 74, 75 ; Khafi Khin, II, 711, 715. B. M. 1690, fol. 100 b, 

anys they re shed Allahábád on the 10th Shawwal ( | h Nov.). The d i ndoa aa 

` measured on the Indian Atlas, Shoot No. piss wie Móban, 8} m. Barão Bibi, 
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12. Prince A'zzu-p-piN's ADVANCE TO Kas want, HIS DEFEAT AND 
FLIGHT TO AGRAH. 


When Jahāndār Shah heard of the defeat of *Abda-l-ghaffār, the 
defection of Abdu-llah Khan, and the march westwards of Farrakhsiyar, 
he sent urgent orders to his son A'zzu-d-dīn to move onwards from 
Agrah, in the neighbourhood of which he had lingered. The prince 
was not well pleased at his supercession in the supreme command, and 
furthermore was far from friendly to his father's favonrite, Lal 
Kunwar, These causes may have led him to conduct the enterprize in 
the half-hearted way which was so soon to result in disaster, Nor 
could much reliance be placed on the leaders of his troops, some of 


"whom were found, so early as the Ist Rajab (3rd August 1712) to be 


in traitrous communication with the enemy. From intercepted letters 
it was found that seven artillery officers had offered to go over to 
Farrukhsiyar followed by many other officers and twenty thousand men. 
The ring-leaders were seized and thrown into prison; but disaffection 
pervaded the entire army, their pay being much in arrear. This force, 
numbering some 50,000 horsemen,! accompanied by powerful artillery, 
now set out on the march towards Allahabad. On the day that they 
reached the Itawah boundary, the faujdār of that place, the “Ali Asghar 
Khan already referred to, appeared, and to cain time entered into nego- 
ciations. The imperial leaders demanded from him the revenue of the 
furrent year, which owing to the contested succession, had not been 
collected, They also called for the accounts of previous years. These 
demands, which in A'zzu-d-din's own interests were very inopportune, 
were evaded by the faujdār with excuses founded on the revenue rules 
and by pleas about his accounts. This dispute continued from stage to 
stage until on the 2nd Shawwāl 1124 H. (lst November 1712) they 
arrived near Korah.? 

At Korah they were met by Mahtā Chabélah Ram, faujdár of Cak- 
lah Karrah Mānikpur, ? and as already noted, a protégé of Farrukhsiyar's 


18 m, Sario Jagdis, 184 m., Jhüsi, 38 m, total 83 miles Sipahdarganj was pro- 
bably so named after Sipahdār Khan (see ante p. 173, n. 4), who was governor of 
Allahabad from the 37th to the 41st of ‘Alamgir, 1104 H.-1108 H., 1692-1696, 
77-01-77, II. 591. Possibly the Subahdarganj on plate 44 of Constable's Hand Atlas 
is a corruption of this name, It lies one mile west of tho Khusrū Bēgh and just 
south of the E. I. Railway. TTE 
1 Yahya Khñn, 120 a, asserts that A'zzu-d-din's force was really no larger than 
One sent as an escort 'badragah). — 
` a Khāfī Khan, IT, 715 ; Tjsd, 70 b ; Valentyn, IV, 299. 

| 8 Or, ns Tjid says, of Koral. ۱ 

۳ J. 1, 24 
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house. Pressure was put upon Chabelah Ram, but he refused A'zzu-d- 
din's overtures. He was tempted with an offer of a mansab of 3,000 
Zit, 2,000 horse, the title of Rajah, robes of honour, a standard and 
kettle-drums (the last three having been brought with the prince from 
Dihli). After this offer was refused, they demanded all the treasure which 
had come from Bengal and all the money in the Imperial chest. Chabélah 
Rám prevaricated and ceased his visits. Much disconcerted at this 
failure, A'zzu-d-din continued his route. The faujdars followed with their 
own troops, march by march, but pitehed their camps two miles or more 
from the main army. It was now quite obvious to the Prince's advisers 
that Chabélah Ram would seize the earliest opportunity to make his 
escape. Accordingly, when they were at Kajwsh, Lnutfu-lah Khan 
(then known as Sarfarāz Khan) was sent nt the head of their best 
troops with a request that Chabelah Rim would move his camp close 
to theirs, or that, in compliance with a written order from Juhūndār 
Shih, then first produced, he should march into Audh, to which govern. 
meut he was thereby appointed. Chabélah Ram accepted the second 
alternative. Next day, giving out that he wished to bathe in the 
Ganges, and would thence continue his road to Audh, he moved to the 
river bank at the Khamsarah ferry, some five miles from Knjwah He 
was still trying to find out the easiest road to Allahabad, when spies 
brought word that Farrukhsiyar’s camp was not further off than two 
or three marches, and the news was to him “ as a rain cloud to a thirst 
man ina desert." At early dawn he made a forced march and soon 
joined Farrukhsiyar. ? Chabélah Rim and his nephew, Mahtā Girdhar 
Lal, were received with honour, their offerings accepted, and gifts 
conferred on them. ‘Ali Asghar Khan, too, who had been watching for a 
chance of escaping, joined Farrukhsiyar at Kunwarpur a few days after 
Chabélah Ram, and shortly afterwards, on payment of five lakhs of 
rupees, was made Khan Zaman. 

Chabēlah Ram's arrival was most opportune, and from the money 
in his possession, he now began to advance fifteen thousand rupees a 
day. Farrukhsiyar also borrowed from some merchants of Bengal and 
Patnah, who joined the camp and travelled with it, the terms being 
sawde, or a return of the principal and 25 per cent, plus promises of 
titles and rank. The Prince's troops had been in great distress on the 
march. His leaders, nay he himself, only received every now and then 
a little khieri (a poor man’s dish, made of pulse and spices), and the 
day that they got this food was counted asa festival (Id). The common 
soldiers lived on what they could pick upin the fields, such as green 


1 B. M. 1690, fol. 160 b, says he joined at — m queer 


the camp was there on tho 24th Shawwal (28rd Nov. — 
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leaves (sag), pumpkins (kaddū) and the like. The horses got little or 
no grass or grain, ! 

Towards the end of Shawwal (29th-28th November 1712), while 
Farrukhsiyar was still at a distance of thirteen or fourteen kos, 
A'zzu-d-dīn proceeded to throw up entrenchments at Kajwah. Being 
the site of ‘Alamgir's victory over Shujá' in January 1659, this place 
was looked on as one of good omen, The ditch that they dug round 
their position was some fifteen feet wide and ten feet deep, but without 
water. The earth dug out was thrown up in the inner side, forming a 
protection of about the height of a man. On this earthwork guns were 
placed and one large mortar. The approaches were so defended, that 
they believed it quite impossible for any enemy to reach those inside. 
Their intention was to keep within cover, and if au attack were made, 
to reply by artillery fire alone. * 

During this time Farrukhsiyarcontinued his advance from Allahabad. 
His force is variously estimated : some putting itat 25,000 horse, some 
at 50,000 horse and 70,000 foot. He reached Sarde Chali on the 19th 
Shawwal (18th November 1712), was at Hathganw on the 20th, 
Amrātū on the 21st, Sarāe Manda on the 22nd, Chēdā Abünagar on 
the 23rd, Kunwarpur on the 24th, and Réoshanabad on the 25th. 
Here he learnt that the enemy were entrenched at Kajwah, at a 
distance of about five miles. Next day they advanced to ‘Aqilabad. 
Here a new adherent appeared in the person of Muhammad Khan, 
Bangash, at the head of 4,000 or 5,000 horsemen, chiefly Afghans. 
For some years this man, a native of Mau on the Ganges, in Parganah 
Shamsābād of the Agrah sūbah, had lived as a soldier of fortune in 
Bundēlkhand, hiring out himself and his men, first to one and then to 
another of the large zamindars, between whom there raged interminable 
quarrels about their lands and their boundaries. Muhammad Khan 
changed sides as often as he thought it of advantage to himself. Lately 
he had presented himself in prince A'zzu-d-din's camp, in the hope of 
employment and reward. Disgusted with what he saw there, he felt it 
more prudent to transfer his services, and now joined Farrukhsiyar. 
He was presented through Sayyad *Abdu-llah Khan and taken into the 


prince's service. * 


! Ijād, 71 a; Khafi Khan, II, 716; Khishbal Cand, 391 5; Yabyà Khan 120 a. 
Tho straita for money in which Farrukhsiyar was can be seen from his short private 
notes to Chabélah Ram in Aj'dibu-t-dfak (B. M., Or. 1776) fol. 19 b, 29 b, etc. 

3 jad, 77 a; Khafi Khan, II, 698, 716; Elphinstone, 530. 

8 Khafi Khhan, II. 715-; Ijūd, 776; Khuüghbal Cand, $92 a. Hathganw is about 19 
m., Sario Manda abont 114m. east of Fatbpur; Chēdā Abūnngar I identify (thanks 
to my friend Mr, C. Rastomjee, C, s.) as a suburb of Fathpur itself. The other plices 
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From Rashanibid, on the 25th Shawwal 1124 H. (24th November 
1712), *Abdu-llah Khān and Husain ‘Ali Khan were sent on in advance 
to reconnoitre. If they found a convenient point they were to deliver 
an assault. The entrenchment was to be surrounded on all sides and a 
heavy fire of artillery directed on it. Farrukhsiyar was in favonr of 
an immediate attack, 'Abdu-llàh Khan counselled prudence while, as 
yet, the respective strength of the two sides bad not been tested. The 
two Sayyads rode on, intending to take note of the position, until they 
were close to the ditch. No sally was made; they were not even fired 
upon; and they examined the position at leisure. During the night a 
disposition of the attacking force was made under the orders of Sayyad 
‘Abdu-llah Kbàn, Sayyad Husain ‘Ali Kbān, Amir Khan, Fath ‘Ali 
Khan and Bahadur Khan (Zainu-d-dīn). Their cannon were placed in 
readiness behind the shelter of the mud walls in the neighbouring 
villages. On the left of Farrukhsīvars army, positions were allotted to 
Ashraf Khan (Kbwijah A'sim), Mahtā Chabélah Ram, Afrasyab Khan, 
and other leaders of the Wali Shahi (or household) troops. Four 
hundred camels belonging to the other side were captured at the 
outposts and brought in. ! 

On the 26th Shawwal (25th November 1712), Farrukhsiyar's main وف‎ 
camp moved on half a mile to 'Aqilàbád. During the day the position 
of A'zzu-d-din was assailed by matchlock and rocket-fire, to which his 
cannon replied, On the 27th another short move was made and 
the same distant fight was maintained. Again on the 28th (27th Nov.) 3 
there was a march to Bindki, and on this date one Haiya Khan, grand- | 
son of Hamid Khin, Quréshi, deserted from the other side, and was D 
rewarded with his great-grandfather's title of Dāūd Khan. ° 

During the 28th Shawwal the distant atttack was kept up and even 
rendered more severe. Early the next morning, the 29th, was fixed for " 
the final assault. But during the night between the 28th and the 29th | 
Shawwal (28th Nov. 1712), Khwajah Husain, Kbün Daurān, and Latfu- | ^ 
llah Khūn took counsel together, and to their timid minds no other Š M x 


| īdea presented itself except flight, That seemed to them the only way ve 

| out of the difficulty. The prince refased to move, and remonstrated in — 
these terms: * O Nawab! thon art like an uncle to me, and yet givest me — 
4 advice to flee! Haw strange this is; for I have never heard until now — 


that any one of Taimūr's House has fled without a battle. We are in 

sight of the enemy: we ought not to retreat without a fight,’ Khan 1 
t Dauràün, finding that his proposal was rejected, prepared forged letters, | 
1 bearing the seals of Imtiyāz Mahal ہی2)‎ Lal Kuņwar) and — EX. 
: ۱ 1 Ijād, 78 b, 79 a; Khāfi Khān, 11, 699, 716. i dt 2 7 
4 | A Ijād, 50 a. TEMA en ve Manna m ur: E | 29 | 
1 TU his son, HH, 81: | u KN J * i2 
x XH "ay qY: T — 
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Khan, to the effect that the Emperor was dead, that they had kept the 
body and allowed no one to know the truth; thus, if the prince came 
quickly, he would secure the throne. This device had the desired effect. 
A little after midnight, one or two caskets having been filled with 

the most valuable jewels and some gold coins collected, A'zzu-d-din, 
his wife Sayyad Bagam, daughter.of Bédar Bakht, and her women, 
were brought out and placed on elephants in covered canopies, A few 
special adherents joined them. No baggage was taken with them; 
even the treasure chests were left behind.' With all the signs of 
intense fright, they took their way back to Agrah, which they reached 
1 in about a week. All their camp equipage and other wealth was left 
ES behind to be plundered. When morning dawned, consternation fell upon 
the abandoned soldiers, flight was their only thought, and many did not 
even take time to saddle their horses ór gather up the most necessary 


ô. 
n 


' articles. 3 

isf When word was brought to Farrukhsiyar's camp, his men streamed 
it out like so many hungry hawks, to plunder and take possession. Men 
0 who had not known how to provide for one day's food, became suddenly 
LA masters of great wealth.* The women's clothes left behind were so 
< many, itis said, as to weary out those who were sent to count them. 
" Farrukhsiyar's camp was now moved close to Kajwah. A pursuit was 
0 proposed, but countermanded by Farrukhsiyar. Of the property of the 
K: fugitives each man was told to keep what he had been able to seize. 
if Eleven elephants were set aside to be afterwards given as presents, 
* During atwo days’ halt at Kajwah some more men of note from the 


















opposite side arrived to tender their submission, among them Sayyad 
Muzaffar Khan, maternal uncle of ‘Abdu-llah Khan, Sayyad Hasan Khan 
(son of Sayyad Husain Khan) and Sayyad Mustafa Husain (grandson 
of Sayyad Qutb, Nagari). Lutfu-llah Khan also seems to have taken 
advantage of the first opportunity to abandon A'zzu-d-din and make his 
peace with Farrukhsiyar. * 


13. JAHANDAR Sein LEAVES DIHL FOR Aarag, 


On the night of the 4th Zū-l-ga'dh (2nd December 1712) messengers 
brought to Jahündür Shih at Dibli unwelcome news of A'zzu-d-din's 


| Kimwar Khin, 122, asserts that even the women were left behind. 
2 Tjàd, 80 b; Khifi Khin, IT, 699, 717 ; Yahya Khin, 120, a, b. 
^» ` ` ê This loads Kamwar Khàn, 122, to burst forth into verso :— 
5 iar T'aliu-lluh, sahi, gyūm o danê ! 
: | Tawandi-dih-i-har nd-tawdná ! 

' Behold of the omnipotent tho wisdom and strength ! 

Giver of power to all those who aro powerless ۰۶‏ *. ا 
Khafi Khān,(II, 699, 717; Kamwar Khān, 122 ; Khüshbál Cand, 392 a, Muzaffar‏ + | 
‘Khan afterwards Sayyad Khön Jobin, Bárbab, d. 1131 H. (1719).‏ 
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flight from Kajwah. It was at once decided to march from the capital 
to meet the danger. Many thought it would be wiser to await the 
enemy at Tughlugābād, eight miles south of Shahjahūnābad, or New 
Dihlī. These views did not, however, prevail and a march to Āgrah 
was resolved upon. Strenuous efforts were made to put matters into 
order and to collect an army. But during the preceding eleven months 
everything had been allowed to fall into confusion, and during the whole 
of this time the troops had not seen the sight of a coin. An attempt 
Was now made to pay them, and to provide the necessary matériel and i. 
equipage for a campaign. Most of the treasure, amassed in previous ; 4 
reigns and stored within the fort at Dihli, had been expended in گنا‎ 
frivolous festivities. As one writer complains, the money had been i 
spent in lamps and oil for a weekly illumination of the fort and river 
banks. Meanwhile, the zamīndārs, taking advantage of the disputed 
succession, had evaded the payment of revenue, and the officials, 
uncertain of their future position, neglected to coerce them and made 
many excuses. 

Such small amount of money as there was in the treasury 
was soon spent. Gold vessels collected in the palace from the time 
of Akbar were next broken up and used, and such fragments of gold 
and silver as could be found in any of the imperial workshops were 
appropriated. Wirid, the historian, saw the process with his own eyes. 
All jewelled articles were next taken, and then the jewels themselves ; 
after this, the clothes, carpets, and hangings were removed. As there 
was still a deficiency, the ceilings of the palace rooms, which were plated 
with gold, were broken up and distributed to the men. Nothing 
else now remaining, the store-houses were thrown open and the goods 
distributed in place of cash.! A crowd assembled and no order was 
maintained, The soldiers took what they liked and paid no heed to the ` 
4 clerks. In a moment store-houses, full of goods which had been 

preserved from the time of the Emperor Bibar, were emptied. Nothing 
was left. Still, in spite of all these efforts, the claims of many of the 
men were unsatisfied, and they were told to wait until Agrah was 
reached, when they would be paid from the treasure-house at that 
— 3 
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One of the first measures necessary was to provide for the immediate 
safety of Āgrah. This was undertaken by Cin Qilic Khan, son of Ghāzīu- 
d-din Khan, and his Maghal troops. In the reign of Bahadur Shah this 
noble had shown dissatisfaction with the treatment accorded him, and 
finally had retired into private life at Dillî, In the struggle for the 
succession he had intended to take ‘Azimu-sh-shiin’s part, but withdrew 
in time and was saved through Asad Khan's and ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan's 
intercession. When danger from Farrukhsiyar threatened, he was too 
important a man to be neglected, and Zü-l-fiqar Kbān, in spite of their 
old rivalry, found it expedient to make him an offer of employment. 
He was sent to Agrah to join prince A'zzu-d-din, who had then advanced 
across the Jamnah beyond that place, but being a very cautious man, he 
thought it wiser to delay any open declaration until affairs had farther 
developed. He therefore found excuses to linger at Ágrah. The 
Mughal leader next in importance to Cin Qilic Khan was his consin, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Cin, who was now recalled from active service, 
in which he had been engaged in sirkār Sahrind against Bandah, the 
leader of the Sikhs.! 

At the end ofa week arrangements had been completed. Asad 
Khan, the wakil-i-mutlag, was put in supreme charge of the city, Muham- 
mad Yar Khan being made governor of the province and Ahlu-llah Khau 
left in charge of the fortress containing the imprisoned members of the 
royal house. The captivity of Hamidu-d-din Khan, ‘Alamgir-shahi, and 
of Mahabat Khan, son of the late wazir, was made more strict; they were 
now locked up in the cells at the Tripēliyah (or triple gate) of the 
fortress. Other retainers of the emperor's deceased brothers were sent 
to prison. The commands in the army were thus distributed. To the 

vanguard were posted Zi-l-fiqir Khūn, Kēkaltāsh Khan (Khan Jahan) 
and Jini Khan, Jahin Shahi, with strong artillery and 40,000 horse- 
men. Raji Muhammad Khan, general of artillery, had under bis orders 


Kā one hundred cannon, large and small, besides swivel-guns (zambūrak) 
: and camel-guns (skutarnāl). His orders were to accompany the 
8 advanced tents. Islim Khan, Murtaza Khan, and A'zam Khan guarded 


the special artillery, detached to protect the centre, under command of 
Raza Quli Khan? Muhammad Amin Khan and 'Abdu-g-gamad Khan 
` were on the right wing; Jan Nigar Khan and Mukhtar Khan on the 
left wing. Round the emperor in the centre were posted Sa'dn-llah 
Khan, Hafigu-llah Kban and Bahrahmand Khan, Faizu-lah Khan, 
لاٹ‎ Mughal, was told off to guard the retinue of Lal Kunwar. * 
` Khifi Khan, II, 698, 716. . 
ET Pacers کی‎ 216 ada tas ae of Sipahdir Khan. d کے‎ 
| Š Nüru-d-din, 97 ; Kamwar Khan, 123; Khifi Khao, II, 718. For Žū-l-figār Khan 
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At the time appointed by the astrologers, near midnight of the llth 

Zü-l-qa*dh 1124 H. (9th December, 1712), Jahāndār Shah mounted his 

elephant and rode to his camp at Talib Kishn Das near Khizrabad, 

seven miles south of the city. Tho superstitious were cast down from 

the first by several accidents, which they treated as omens of coming 

evil. As the elephant bearing the imperial kettle-drams passed 

through the Dihli gate the ropes broke, the drums fell, and were dashed 

to pieces ; and a few days before this sinister event, the imperial umbrella, 

having caught on the branch of a tree, lost its fringe of pearls. In 

addition, from the time that Jahindir Shih set out for Agrah, there ^ 

۱ were continuous clonds and rain with cold wind night and day. The 

cold was sointense that to the native of India to put his head outside 

. his tent wasa hardship, his blood felt frozen in his veins, and his feet 

were hard as if made of stone. The mist was so thick that the country 

round could not be seen. It need hardly be added, at any rate those — bi 
acquainted with the country will know well, that these outward 
circumstances produced the most depressing effect upon the troops. To 
add to the other bad omens, came the accidental destruction by fire, in 
spite of the rain and cloud, of some of the imperial tents. At Khizrābād 
they learnt that prince A'zzu-d-din had reached Agrah on the 6th of the 
month (4th December, 1712).  Farruükhsiyar was at the same time 

reported to be at Itāwah, though he was then really at Makhanpur. ! 

On the 15th Zü-l-qa'dh (13th December, 1712) a move of six or 
seven miles was made to Talpat, Here the puerile expedient was hit 
upon of writing long appeals for aid to Rajah Ajit Singh, Rahtar, of 
Jēdhpur, and the other Rajput chieftains. There was no time left for 
any such help; the issue mast be decided, one way or the other, long 
: before any of the Rajputs could arrive upon the scene. On the 16th 

| the camp was pitched at Fnrīdūbād, about sixteen miles south of the 


and Kokaltigh Khan, seo ante p. 160, Jani Khan, p. 163 note 1, Riji Mhd. Khan, p. 180 
note 2, Murtaza Khan p. 161, No 5, A'zam Khan (Mhd. Mah), p. 160, Raza Qulî Khan, | * 
p.161, No.7. Islüm Khin was Mir Ahmad, grandson of Islàm Khiin, No. 1; he died e P 
in 1144 H., 1731-2, aged 77, Mu-l-u, IT, 741, T-i- MAI, year 1144 H. Jan Nisūr Khan, “A 
(Khwajah 'Abdu-l-mukaram), d. Rabi‘ II 1131 H. (Feb. March 1719), aged abont » 
F eighty, T+-MAdi, and Mu-l-u., 1.597. Mukhtār Khin (S. Mhd. formerly Iftikhār = 
| Khan) received this, his father’s title, in 1119 H. (1708) when the latter was made A 
| Khin “Alam (d. 1121 H.); his sister married Bēdār Bakht, jon b kmn HS i 
I | | =ç لہ‎ lil, 655, for the father) M. K. died. early dn 1153 H. ee J 


T 1 Nūru-d:dīn, 98, 99; Khifi Khin, 11, 700, 718, K. K. gives thé 
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city, and two days were allowed for the arrival of stragglers. Two days 
Were passed at Sikri. On the 21st (19th December, 1712) the army 
was at Palwal, and there the final muster was made. The force reported 
was 100,000 men, horsemen, matchlockmen, and bowmen. Their tents 
covered a circle of about eight miles in cireumference.! By daily 
marches Agrah was reached on the Ist Zit-l-hajj (29th December, 
1712), and their first encampment was at Bagh Dahrah, three miles 
south of the city. Prince A'zzu-d-din came out of the city and joined 
his father. Curāman, the Jat, to whom many flattering promises 
had been made, joined with a large number of men from his own tribe. 
Efforts were now made to unearth the buried treasure in the fort of 
Agrah. “Many doorways were opened but nothing was found, and 
there was no time to conduct an effective search. Some ingots of 
copper were discovered, which had been lying there since Akbar began 
to build the fort and had prepared these copper bricks for use in the 
walls. These were now sold off in order to pay some of Jahindir Shah's 
men. 

On the 2nd Zū-l-ķajj (30th December, 1712) Jahāndār Shah moved 


"to Samūgarh, a place close to the Jamnah, to the east of and about eight 


miles from Āgrah city. Probably it was chosen as having been the site 
of 'Ālamgīr's victory of the 6th Ramazau 1068 H. (June, 1658), won 
by him over his brother Dara Shukóh. At first sight, looking to his 
superiority in numbers and in artillery, no one could have doubted of 
Jahāndār's being victorious. But he was in the power of a mere bazar 
woman, surrounded by men of low antecedents, and his army under the 
command of officers, who with the exception of Zi-l-fiqar Khan, were 
men of no experience or position. The fighting men from beyond the 
Indus were disgusted with Jahāndār Shāh's habits aud many spoke 
despairingly of his chance of winning the day. Farrukhsīvars success 
was desired even in Jahāndār Shah's own ranks. The want of unity 
among the leaders now began to produce its effects. Zü-l-Ifiqàr Khan was 


1 Khai Khan, IT, 700, says Žūrl-Ggār Khan had more than 20,000; the total 


was 80,000 horse, 100,000 foot. In another place, IJ, 718, he gives 70,000 to 80,000 


one-third of these numbers. 
horse and innumerable foot. Farrukhsiyar had not one-t 
Faridabad to Sikri about 10 miles, Sikri to Palwal, 9 miles, Indian Atlas, sheet 49 
uth-Enst. 7 
T 4 This tradition of copper bricks still survived in Agrah in 1768, see ' Orme 
Collections, Vol. 15, p. 4304, Mémoire des Jats, am anonymous essay in French, 
written in that year, ‘Comme en effet il y'a encore une tradition assez bien établie 


parmi les habitans d'Agra, qn'Akbar l'a voulu faire de cuivre ronge, et qu'il avait 


LS Mati entra nne quantité de em do ce métal’ But this author believes tho 
سس سح‎ —— mistake, sad ceri bcp pper ingots were mado for transmutation 
into gold by * fakir, in whose powers as alchemist Akbar believed. 
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at daggers drawn with Kēkaltāsh Khan (Khan Jahan) and his brother, 
Muhammad Mah (A'zam Khan). Again both of these rival parties 
were jealous of the Mughal leaders, and fully resolved that they should 
have as little chance as possible of distinguishing themselves. Indeed, 
the Mughals were hardly believed in or trusted at all. They were 
suspected, and as it turned out truly suspected, of intending some 
treachery. Ont of these jarring elements little agreement could be 
looked for. The first plan, supported by Zū-l-figār Khin, was to cross 
the river at once and occupy the other bank. This idea was given up, 
from want of concord among the leaders, in spite of their having thrown | 
across a bridge of boats just opposite to their camp. Kokaltāsh Khan € 
objected to their crossing on the ground that if they fought ou the 
further side, the enemy when defeated would be able to get clear away 
and renew the struggle. All boats fora distance of eighty or ninety 
miles were called in, and when Farrukhsiyar arrived, not a boat or a 
boatman could be found on his side of the river.! 

The only attempt at a forward movement was one undertaken to 
drive away the advanced guard of Farrukhsiyar’s army. Reports were 
brought in that Bahadur Khan (Zainu-d-diu) Rēhēlah, and Muhammad 
Khān, Bangash, with seven or eight thousand horsemen and some light 
artillery, had reached the further bank of the Jamnah, intending to " 
effect a crossing. Raji Muhammad Khan was ordered out with his 
guns to the other side of the river, to prevent them crossing. As soon 
as Raji Muhammad Khan, accompanied by Islim Khan, reached the 
river bank, Farrukhsiyar's troops decamped. The guns were taken 
across the water without difficulty. But on the further side the heavy 
rain had turned the sandy bed into a quagmire, into which the feet of i 
men and animals sank up to the knee, The guns could not be placed | 
in position, the generals therefore left them and returned. Two days 1 
had been wasted in this operation. "The rain continued, the river began | 
to rise, and thus on Jahāndār Shah's side all fear of the enemy effecting | 
a crossing was dissipated. In this state of false security they continued, 
and the festival of the sacrifice (10th Zü-l-bajj = 7th December, 1712) | 
was celebrated at Samūgarh. One writer, Yahyā Kbhün, says that all 71 
action was intentionally postponed until after the festival. ? 





- 14. FaRRUEHSIYAR ARRIVES AT THE JAMNAH. — 
From Kajwah, where we left him, Farrukhsiyar marched on the 
p? 3rd Zū-l-ga'dh (1st December, 1712) to Qaşbah Korah. Here he halted 
۶7 1 Khafi Khin, IT, 701, 718, 713; Elphinstone, 522. ; M 
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for a day, forty horses from A‘zzu-d-din’s fugitive army were brought 
in, and a visit was paid to the shrine of Shékh Badi‘n-d-din. The next 
marches were ‘Alamnagar (5th), Dóhar (7th), Jophrah, (8th), Saph^li 
(10th), Nadhaya (11th), and the town of Makhanpur onthe 12th. Onthe 
next day visits were paid to the shrine of Shah Madar, ! and gifts were 
distributed there and at the tombs of other holy men. On the 15th 
(13th December, 1712) they moved to Makrandnagar, where ‘Ali 
Asghar Khan was created Khán Zaman and made a Bakhshi in place of 
A'zam Khan. The next three days were spent in reciting prayers at 
the tombs of holy men at Rajgir and other places round Qannauj. On 
the 19th they moved to Jalālābād thence to Sikandrah (20th), Rangpur 
(21st), Amipur (22nd), Basantpur (23rd), Kalyānpur (24th), Itawah 
(25th), Fāzilābād (27th), Kharsanah (28th), Sarāe Marlidhar (29th), 
Shukēhābād (lst Zū-l-hajj), Fīrūzābād (2nd), 'Alinagar (4th), and 
I‘timadpur (5th). This last named place is three miles from the left 
bank of the Jamnah, and lies five miles north-east of Samūgarh. 2 

Here they learnt that Jahāndār Shih had reached Samūgarh and 
had seized all boats up and down the river for a distance of eighty or 
ninety miles. But not a sign of his further advance could be detected, 
nor did there seem any chance of their being able to cross the river 
themselves in order to force on a decisive battle. Therefore, on the 
night of the 5th Zü-l-bajj (2nd January 1713), it was resolved to send a 
capable messenger to Jahāndār Shih. This man was to point out to 
him that they bad come a journey of three months’ duration, he, one of 
seven days ouly. Why then should he hold back and delay the final 
battle? Let him cross at once and meet them in the field. An answer 
was awaited until the following day. The envoy then returned and 


réported that he had been taken before Jahindar Shah and had repeated 


his message. The only answer received was * [t is well! it is well! ' š 
When he passed the river they cried to him * You see the bridge, you 
see the bridge,’ but so far as he could find out, they neither meant to 
cross over themselves nor allow their opponents to cross. * ۱ 

On the 7th (4th January 1713) Farrukhsiyar moved his camp some 


i Makhanpor is 34 m. North-West of Cawnpore, Thornton, 342. Shekh 
Badi'n-din, known as Shah Madar, died 18th Jumādī I, 840 H. (29th November 
ER Dar Makanpēr hast marqad-i-u, 

Hind rā għud haaār fakhr as w. 
Khazinatu-l-asfiyah, If, 310; Beale, 364, has 838 H. (26th December, 1434). 

2 Ijūd, 82 b. 

5 Khab ast, kkūb ast. 

4 Tjad, 585. . 
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six miles to Sarao Bégam.! Here welcome news was received of k^ 
treachery at work in Jahandár Shih's army. ‘Ubaidu-lah, Shari‘yatu-lah 
Khan (afterwards Mir Jumlah), who had been with ‘Azimu-sh-shin 
at Lāhor, had intended to return to Bengal and rejoin his patron's 
son as soon as possible. On his way down country he had been detained 
at Āgrah by the officials on the river bank and had not been allowed to 
continue his journey. At this time, when Jahāndār Shah arrived at 
Āgrah, Shari'yatu-llah Kbán, at the peril of his life, opened secret 
negociations with the Mughal leaders, Cin Qilic Khin and Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Cin, and by his persuasion these men agreed not to fight . 
when the day of battle between the two claimants to the throne should 
arrive. * 





15. SAYYAD 'ABDU-LLAH KHAN FINDS A FORD AND CROSSES THE 
JAMNAH, 


At this point things seemed to have come to a deadlock; Jahāndār 

Shah would not and Farrukhsiyar could not cross the Jamnah. Not 

a boat conld be found anywhere. After three days’ delay, the patience 

of ‘Abdu-llah Khan was exhausted. Making over charge of the main 
body to Husain ‘Ali Khan, he marched up the left bank in the hope 

of finding a ford. When he had gone four or five miles, he came to 

a place where he saw some villagers wading through very shallow 

- water. Forthwith (9th Zü-l-hajj 1124 H., 6th Jan. 1713) he crossed 
- with the five hundred horsemen then in his retinue. ® Messengers 
were sent to peus ud and ‘Abdu-llah Kbān's men passed the long 

winter night shivering from the cold, while they held their bridle reins 

in their hand and watched for the daylight to appear. The 10th (7th 

January, 1713) was passed by Farrakhsiyar at Mēwātpur, where He 

sacrificed for the ‘id. During the night of the 11th, the prince crossed 

the river on his elephant. * The rest of the army preceded or followed 
















1 Query, the SĀrae Hazam of the Indian Atlas, Sheet 50, nine miles west of — 
T'timadpur. A 
8 Ijid, 885, 89a ; Mhd. (Jānim, Lāhūri, 157, 158; Khafi Khan, IT, 700. 719. Lutfu- 
| llah Khūn, Sadiq, is said to have aided in seducing Jahindir Shah’s officers from 
; their allegiance, Khūthķāl Cand 392 >, 
ë Iradat Khūn (J Scott, II, pt. IV, 91) says the counter march was one of 
twonty miles, and the place of crossing the ford of Gio Ghat, some miles above — 
Agrah, Khafi Khim II, 720, fixes it on the night of the 11th (i.e, the ا‎ i 
P. between tho 10th and 11th) ; the water, he says, was up to a man's. chest, and the 
AA place, near Sarüo Hóz Bahini, four ko» from grab. on tho road to Dihli. T The 
` Ahwàtu-l-khawägin 56a, also calls it the ford of Róz Bahūn. 
| RM E pas 4 pis id, 9 to 12 hours after 
d that of ‘Abdullah Khia. ~ oe سس‎ 
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him; and although the night was dark, no lives were lost. Camp was 
pitched at Sarde Roz Bahānī ! nearAkbar's tomb at Bibishtabid Sikan- 
drah, five miles west of Agrah fort, with the front facing Agrah and the 
rear towards Dihlī. For a time Husain ‘Ali Khan and Chabalah Rim, 
Nagar, were left behind on the left bank of the river as a rearguard, 
with the view of protecting the army from any sudden pursuit on the 
part of Jahāndār Shah, They, too, crossed the river twenty-four hours 
after the rest of Farrukhsiyar's army. The next day, the 12th Zit-l-hajj 
(9th Jannary 1713), the rain being less heavy and the mist less thick, 
was spent in rest and in drying such articles, cannon, muskets, and 
rockets, as had been wetted in fording the river. 2 


16. JAHANDAE SHAH MOVES FROM SAMÜGARH. 


No one in Jahindar Shah's army had dreamt that Farrukhsigar 
would be able to cross the Jamnah so easily and expeditiously. The 
news spread consternation through his camp and threw all his plans 
into eonfusion. A retrograde movement was commenced, and although 
the distance was not great, the whole day was spent on the march and 
the emperor did not reach his tents until nightfall. During the next 


two days, the 12th and 13th, Jahāudār Shah failed to take the initia- 


tive. Zi-l-fiqir Khin thought that delay would induce many of 
Farrukhsiynr's soldiers to desert, for they were supposed to be enduring 
great hardships in various ways. 


17. Tuer Barrie or Acran (13ra ZÜ-L-HAJr: 1124 H. 
1077 JANUARY, 1713). 


Zü-l-fiqdar Khan chose a position resting, to the right or east, upon 
the gardens and honses of Agrah, having to the left and the front, that 
is, the west and north, cultivated fields, thorny scrub, and many broad, 
deep ravines. To the south and rear the emperor's camp was pitched. 


| | Yahya Khūn, 1205, places the camp near Sikandrah. Sario RƏz Bahānī 
(Kh. Kh. II, 720) was 4 kos or about 9 miles west of Agrah. There is a tomb of a 
gaint of some repute, Shēkh Róz Bihan, a little to the east of Shīrāz town, E.G. 
Browne, * A year amongst the Persians,’ London, 1893, p. 274. Rēz Bahan was tho 
son of Abi Nasar, lived to be 84 years of age, and died 6(6 IL, Shirdz-nd@mah, B.M. 
Addl, 18,185 fol. 136 a. The Róz Bahānī who built this Saras may have been a 
descendant or disciple of this saint. Rz Bahānī is not in Beale, although that 


` author lived at Agrah. A Yusuf Khan, Ro:-Bihdni, was Sibahdir of Huidarābūd 


in Bahadur Shah's reign — Ma'dgiru-l-umard, I, 256. Again, $4. III, 771, a corps of 
Róz Bahūnis was present in the battle against Prince Shaji‘ at Bēlghathā near 


 Akbarnagar (Mungér °). 


2 Tjad, 90 ; Wārid, 141 a; Kháfi Khan, IT, 720; Yahya Khan, 1205. 
8 Tjad, 91 ; Würid, 1415; Khāfī Khān II, 719, 720 ; Nüru-d-din, 101. 
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His troops were disposed in the following order. As the heavy artillery 
had been abandoned inthe Jamnah sands, the light artillery under 
Razi Quli Khan was removed from the centre and sent to the front, 
where the guns were drawn up in line and chained together. The 
vanguard was divided by Zū-l-tigar Khān into two parts of fifteen thon- 
sand men each, one half under Kokaltash Khan (Khan Jahan) and the 
other under Jini Khan. In support, there were ten thousand men 
under Sabha Cand, ‘Abda-s-samad Khin and Muhammad Amin Khan. 
The first body was opposed to ‘Abdu-llah Khan, and the second to 
Hnsain ‘Ali Khan, who was on the right of Farrukhsiyar. Raji 
Muhammad Khan, the mīr-ātask, was sent off with seven elephants 
to recover the heavy guns from the sand, and by great exertions he 
was able to bring forty of them into action. ! 

By three o'clock in the afternoon of the 13th Zü-l-haj] or 19th Di 
(10th January 1713) the rain stopped and the mist lifted ; the con- 
tending armies as the sun broke out were able to perceive each other's 
movements. ‘Abdu-llah Khan mounted his elephant and displayed his 
war standard. Then he sent Chabelah Ram, Nagar, Khin Zamin 
(‘Ali Asghar) and Muhammad Khan, at the head of 8,000 horse, to 
meet Jani Khan, who was advancing in bis direction. * Kokaltash 
Khan (Khin Jahán) who was on Jahindar Shah's left, had been told 
to attack Husain “Ali Khān, who was immediately in front of him. 
But disobeying Zū-l-figār Khün's orders, he turned his attack against 
Farrukhsiyar's centre. Meanwhile, in the expectation thatthe guns would 
soon arrive, there was some hesitation on Jabandar Shah’s side in charg- 
ing home. Husain ‘Ali Khin, provoked that the enemy had assumed the 
initiative, lost patience aud advancing into the field with Saf Shikan 


1 Nūrn-d-dīn, 102; Ijād, 91 a. Jahāndār Shūh's disposition is thus given by 
Khafi Khan, 11,720, 721 ; Riyht—Kūkaltāsh Khan, A'zam Khan (M. Mah) Jini Khin ; 
Left—Za-l-figir Khan, 'Abdu-s-samad Khan; Yaman (right) of Kūkaltāsh Khàn.— 
Mhd Amin Khan, Cin Ģilie Khan, Jan Nisār Khūn ; Yaman (right) and Yasdr (left) 
of the Yaltamash—Ráji Mbd Khan, Islam Khin, Murtaza Khan, Hafiga-llah Khin 
and Razi Qulî Khān. Farrukhsiyar’s order of battle is given thus by Kim Rij 
Ibratnamah, 50 a; Vanguard (hardwal) 8. Fath ‘Ali Khin, Mīr-ātash, S. Husain ‘Ali 
Khin, Saf Shikan Khin, Gholim ‘Ali Khan; Jitamgh and left (jaranghér) 8. 


Hasan ‘Ali Khin (ie, 'Abdu-llah Kh.), 8. Najmu-d-din ‘Alî Khan, 8. Saifu-d-din ‘Ali — 
Khan, Mohammad Khin Bangash; (baranghér) Rajih Chabélah Rim, Girdhar — 
Bahadur, ‘Ali Asghar Khan; contre (gēl), Farrukhsiyar, Ahmad Bēg, Khwaja 


A’sim, Mhd. Muzaffar, Mir Ghyāsu-d-dīn. 





v 


Khan (J. Scott, I1, pt. IV, p. 93) appears to be referring. 
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Khan (Hasan Bēg) Mir Ashraf (of Lakhnau), Saifn-llah Khan, Fath 
‘Ali Khan, commanding Farrukhsiyar’s artillery, Bahadur Khan 
(Zainu-d-din), Rohēlah, and others, delivered an attack on Kokaltash 
Khin.' They soon came to close quarters, Jahāndūr Shāh's side 
having the advantage. Seeing this result, *'Abdu-llah Khan sent forward 
reinforcements under Afrasyab Khan? and Imtiyaz Khin, Raza Quli 
Khin, commanding Jahündür Shah's light artillery, poured a fire on 
them which did much damage, Husain ‘Ali Khan, feeling that the 
crisis of the battle had come, dismounted from his elephant, as was 
the custom on an emergency, and continued the fight on foot, sword in 
hand, surrounded by his relations and tribesmen. At this juncture, 
‘Abdu-s-samad Khān appeared in the Sayyad's rear and his Turānī 
bowmen wounded Husain ‘Ali Khiin so severely that he fell to the 
ground and fainted. The Barhah Sayyads closed round him and de- 
fended his body till they were cut down themselves. Bahidur Khin 
(Zainu-d-dīn), Rohélah, was felled by a sword cut delivered by Mubam- 
mad Mah (A'zam Khan), brother of Kēkaltāsh khan. Mir Ashraf 
(brother of Mir Mushrif) and Sayyad Fath ‘Ali Khan š flung themselves 
on the Turanis and slew many before they were themselves slain. No 
one on Jahāndūr Shah's side had anticipated that Kēkaltāsh Khan 
would fight so bravely, and as it turned ont, he was the only one of 
the chief generals who really exerted himself in his master’s cause. * 
While the contest between Husain ‘Ali Khan and Kokaltash Khan 
was proceeding, Chabslah Ram made a fierce charge on Jini Khan, 
He was backed up by Khan Zaman (‘Ali Asghar) and Muhammad 
Khiu, Bangash, and both sides made play with their swords. Many a 
head was severed, many a saddle emptied. It was late in the afternoon 


| Khafi Khan, 721, says this attack was against Zū-l-figār Khan. 

$ Subrab, known as Mirzi Ajméri, entitled A. Kh, Bahadur, Rustam Jang, 
son of Girshasp, died at Dihli on the night of the 25th Ramazan 1139 (21st August 
1718), rank 5,000 (T-i-Mhdi) He had been Farrukhsiyar's instructor in wrestling 
and archery. An anecdote of his strength is given in Akhbār-i-Muhabbat, 277. 
His elder brother was the Rashid Khan (ante, p. 173) who had been sent in 1124 H. 
to eject Ja'far Khan (Murshid Quli Kh) from Bengal, vide Gladwin, Transactions, 

t seq. š 
ip a Sisters son of S. 'Abdu-llah Khan, Khishbal Cand, 3925. On fol. 3965 there 
is an incredible story that ‘Abdu-llah Khin, jealous of his nophew's repatation,sent 
n European doctor to him at Agrah, where he was left behind wounded, with 
instractions to kill him by poisoned ointments, and it was done accordingly. 

à Khifi Khūn, 11,721; 722, Khighbal Cand, 393a. Shridhar Murlidhar also 
gives us the date in the following lines :— 1 

| Sambat su satrah sai onhattari, Püs punyē Budh tahi, 

am قد‎ ngyürah tētis-ā, máh& Mobarram chaudahi, 
Arn pitsabi mah Ajur baési, Shridhar kahi ' 
Saph jang ki siét sadhi, Saheb Jahan kini sabi. 
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and the booming of Jahündar Shāh's big guns could now be heard. 
Farrukhsiyar's men seemed to lose heart; many left the field and took 
shelter in neighbouring villages. ! 

When Zū-l-igar Khan noticed that Kokaltash Khan had begun to 
gain the upper hand, he directed Mukhtar Khan to lead a strong 
reinforcement to their right, to the aid of Jani Khin, and gave orders 
in person to the artillery to direct their fire mrainst ‘Abdu-llah Khan. 
The latter held his ground boldly against this artillery fire, his position 
being on a mound slightly raised above the plain. But some of his 
supporters, particularly the new levies, showed signs of giving way. 
In spite of this ‘Abdu-llah Khan, surrounded by his Barhah Sayyads, 
theu not numbering more than two or three hundred, remained on the 
mound where he had taken up his place. Availing himself of his 
opportunity, Curāman, Jat, a practised plunderer, fell on the rear of 
Jahāndār Shah and captured many elephants and camels together with 
the baggage loaded upon them; and one of his officers, Girdhar Singh, 
tried to drive off the oxen, which were used to drag the heavy guns, 
but was slain by Raji Mubammad Khan in the attempt. 3 

Mukhtar Khan reached Jani Khan's side at a critical moment. By 
his aid, the ranks of Chabēlah Ram were thrown into confusion and his 
men were almost on the point of flight. Then Chabélah Ram and 
Mubammad Khan, taking their lives in their hands, drove their ele- 
phants alongside that ridden by Jani Khan, and succeeded in killing 
him. On the death of their leader Jini Khan’s men fled, but Mukhtar 
Khan with 4000 men continued the fight until he was severely wounded 
and forced to withdraw. * 

At this stage of the battle Farrukhsiyars defeat seemed assured, 
Reports had spread that Husain ‘Ali Khan was dead; while separated 
from his standard elephant and from most of his captains, *Abdu-llah 
Khan had only a few men left around him; and in the centre, with 
Farrukhsiyar himself, there were no more than six thousand men, 
Even these men had no heart left in them and were only waiting for a 
way of escape. On the other side was Zū-l-figār Khan with 25,000 fresh 
troops, many noted leaders, and powerful artillery, But for some 
reason, either that he despised the enemy or that he wished Kūkaltāsh 
Khin to be thoroughly defeated, he refrained from intervening in the 


1 Nūru-d-dīn, 106. 
3 Nūru-d-dīn, 106. | 
8 Nūru-d-dīn, 108. Khāfi Khan, IT, 702, says Mukhtür Khan was killed on tho 
spot, Kümwar Khan, 126, however, explains that he waa killed by plunderers during 
the retreat on Dihli. He was the son of Mukhtir Khan, Khan ‘Alam, Behider Ghibi, ۱ 
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fight. Although repeatedly asked for permission, he declined to give 
the order to attack. At length, learning that Jini Khan was dead, 
Žū-l-figār Khan despatched Cin Qilic Khan to support Kokaltash Khan, 
with instructions, when free of that duty, to turn his attack against 
Farrakhsiyar's centre. Zū-l-figār Khan then made ready to deal himself 
with ‘Abdu-llah Khān, who was still in his former position. Chabélah 
Rim withdrew his men into ambush, while Muhammad Khan succeeded 
in joining *Abdu-llah Khān. ‘The scattered troops of Husain ‘Ali Khan 
re-assembled round the elder Sayyad brother. Farrakhsiyar sent two 
thousand men from the centre, which he commanded in person. la all 
‘Abdu-llah Khan had now some four thousand men at his disposal. ! 

Leaving Zü-l-figár Khan's division on his right, ‘Abdu-llah Khan 
began to work round to the rear-guard of Jahāndār Shih, at the moment 
when Kēkaltāgh Khan on his way to Farrukhsiyar's centre, had been 
met and stopped by Chabélah Ram. ‘Abdu-llah Khiin, as soon as he 
saw the prince's danger, had detached Muhammad Khan, to protect their 
centre. Razi Quli Khan, general of Jahāndār Shàh's light artillery, had 
just turned his guns on Farrukhsiyar, when Muhammad Khan came up 
and by a hand to hand encounter silenced his fire, Raza Quli Khan 
himself losing his life. Chabélah Ram, meanwhile, had defeated and 
killed Kokaltash Khan, whereupon that noble’s men fell back upon 
the main body of Jahāndār Shāh's army, and threw his centre into 
confusion. A'zam Khan, (Mhd Mah), brother of Kokaltash Khin, who 
had been severely wounded, succeeded in rejoining Jahandar Shah.” 

These events assisted ‘Abdu-llah Khan in making good his advance. 
Accompanied now by Chabélah Rim, Muhammad Khan, and ‘Ali As- 
ghar Khan, he came out behind the rear of Jahāndār Shah. The 
movement was facilitated, or rather made possible, by the defection 
of the Turānīs under Cin Ģilīc Khan and Mubammad Amin Khan, 
who according to the previous agreement, stood aloof and made no 
effort to interfere. At the rear there was no preparation for defence. 
‘Abdu-llah Khan, without a moment's hesitation, marched straight upon 
the elephants bearing Jahāndār Shah's women. Islam Khan and 
Murtazi Khan came out and did their best to stem the torrent. But 
they were soon killed. 5 - 

Zū-l-figar Khan, on seeing the enemy opposed to him move away 
to one side, adopted the erroneous idea that they had abandoned the 


field and were in full flight. He drew rein and countermanded his 


1 Nūru-d-dīn, 109, Khafi Khan, II, 702, 722, 723, Khashbil Cand, 393 a. 
3 Nüru.d-din, 110 Khafi Khan, II, 703, 724. K. K. says, 724, that Raza Quli 
Khin, after being wounded, escaped to Agrah and was there poisoned. 
— 8 Nūru-d-dīn, Multàni, 110, 111. 
| | 3. 26 
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attack. Many urged that as Husain ‘Ali Khan was dead (as was then 
thought) and ‘Abdu-llah Khan bad left the field, it would be easy to 
decide the day by attacking Farrukhsiyar, who could have with him 
no more than 3,000 or 4000 disheartened men, already more than half- 
inclined to take to flight. Zū-l-igār Khan objected that the field of 
battle had been already vacated by the enemy, and that night was 
coming on, He would cause the drums to beat for the victory and 
encamp where they stood, The few of the enemy left were unable to 
cross the river at night, flight was barred to them in every direction. 
Why then trouble any further? In the morning they could take them 
alive nt their leisure. The drums were beaten, in forgetfulness of Zāl's 
advice to Rustam, ‘No enemy can be counted despicable or powerless.’ ! 

"Abdu-llah Khan heard Zū-l-figār Khan's drums beating. He was 
perplexed by the sound and feared that some calamity had overtaken I 
Farrnkhsiyar. Resolving to sell his life as dearly as possible, he charged 
the enemy's centre from its rear. Jahāndār Shah was still engaged | 
in repelling this onset when his attention was diverted by new assail- 
ants. Clouds of arrows had struck the elephants bearing his women 
and the women singers ; the uproar and confusion were increased by the 
Jat plunderers, who fell at once on the baggage placed in charge of the 
rear-guard. The men defending it were scattered and fled to the centre ` | 


لىد یتس 








division. This point became in its turn the object of ‘Abdu-llah Kháu's 
attack, his force having swollen on the way to some 12,000 men. Jahān- a 
dar Shāh's elephant, on receiving several arrow wounds on its face, C 
got out of its driver's control. The Emperor made an effort to reach | 
ģū-l-tigār Khan, so that their united forces might turn and face the foe. 
But the elephant was quite uncontrollable and rushed first in one 
direction and then in another; any horseman or foot soldier that it saw 
itrushed at and killed. The Emperor's body-guard fled in all directions 
to save their lives. Jahāndūr Shih was thus forced to descend from 
his elephant and mount a horse. * e 
Hardly had the Emperor settled himself in the saddle, when Lal MB 
Kunwar arrived in search of him. She forced him to come into her ۱ 
haudah, and together they took the road to Akbarabad (Āgrah). Night | 
was now rapidly approaching and his troops in despair abandoned the 7 - 
field. Zū-l-figār Khan sent men to repel the enemy but the movement 4 
was ineffectual; in the darkness many were slain by the Bürhah "ME 
Sayyads, and some, among them Mukhtar Khan (son of Khan ‘Alam, 3 
Bahadur Shahi) and Wazārat Kbán (son of Mir Kbān, the elder), were 
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killed by plunderers, The camp followers of Jahündár Shah's army, 
who had taken to flight, were trodden under foot by the retreating 
elephants, of which there were over two hundred present.! When this 
rout was reported to Zi-l-tiqar Khin, he made no attempt to retreat, but 
stood where he was for at least three hours after night had fallen. 
Although on Farrukhsiyar’s side they were beating their drums in 
token of victory, no one, not even *Abda-llah Khan, ventured to move 
against Zū-l-fiqār Khán. Meauwhile the latter had sent messengers, 
to whom he had promised large rewards, to search for Jahündar Shah 
and A'zzu-d-din, and bring one or the other back to the battle-field. 
If one of them could be found, he intended to make one final charge in 
the hope of retieving the day. In spite of all efforts, no trace of either 
father or son could be found. Uneasy at seeing Zū-l-figār Khan still 
holding the field at the head of his troops, Farrukhsiyar sent him a 
message asking the reason. If he claimed the crown for himself, his 
persistence was understood. If on the other hand, he were only a sub- 
ject, then one heir of the house of Taimür was as much entitled to his 
allegiance as another. When A'zam Shah was defeated, he had sub- 
mitted himself to Bahidur Shah; he was bound to adopt the same 
course now, On this appeal, Zū-l-figar Khan withdrew slowly and in 
good order towards Agrah. To all his enquiries for Jahandár Shah 
the answer was that he must have gone to the city of Āgrah. Zà-l-fiqàv 
Khàn pushed on as fast as possible towards the city, in the hope of 
finding the Emperor and returning with him to renew the contest. He 
drew up at Shahganj near the city, where he remained until midnight, 
then finding no trace of Jahündàr Shah or his son, he marched off 
accompanied by *Abdu.s.samad Khin, Raji Mahammad Khan, Shakir 
Khan and other leaders with their troops. His first march made at might 


carried him to near Kākrēl, he then changed his direction and made 


for Dihli.? 

| Some of Zū-l-figār Khin's officers, notably 'Abdu-s-samad Khan, 
Ahrari, had advised him to attempt the seizure of Farrakhsiynr's person, 
an easy enterprize, and if in the morning it were found that Jahandar 


‘Shah and his son were slain, Farrukhsiyar's gratitude could be nssured by 
placing him on the throne. Zū-l-figār Khan declined to entertain this 


project. Others advised an immediate retreat on the Dakhio, where 


the Nawāb's deputy, Dáüd Kbün, possessed sufficient troops and 


renew the struggle. "This proposal seemed likely to be 


t Nüru-d-din, 113; Khāfi Khan, II, 703, 724; Kāmwar Khán, 126. 
3 MONTES ee * 


ie. ayy fi Khan, 11, 724; Yahya Khan, 121 a; Iradat Khan in J. Scott, II, pt. IV 
945 B.M. No 1690, fol, 161 b. and Abwalu-I-khawinin, 57 b. 
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your weak old father! Will you by your own act give him over to 
he killed?’ The by-standers remarked to each other that it Was an 
omen of ill-fortune when, at sach a moment, a scribes opinion was 
taken and that of soldiers neglected. ! ; 

As the light of morning began to break 'Abda-llah. Khan stopped 
the pursuit of Jahandar Shah and returned to the position occupied by 
Farrnkhsiyar, bringing with him the imperial umbrella and the golden 
throne called kancan samīr, which had been abandoned in the flight. z 


Flidur or JAHĀNDĀR Shin to Diabī. 


At the place where he had taken shelter, Jahandar Shah caused = 
his beard nnd moustache to be shaved off, and changed his clothes, 
When the night was nearly spent he, Lal Kunwar, and Mhd. Mah 
(A'zam Khān) mounted a small, two-wheeled bullock-carriage (bahal), I 
covered by a canopy, such as women ride in, and started for Dihlī. In 
the morning, about nine o'clock, they reached a village five miles or so 





west of Mathura. There they sent for food, and until it was found, 4 
lay * down on the bare earth for a short sleep. They were soon again € 
on their way, and munched as they went the dry bread for which they 5 


had begged. Three hours after nightfall on the second night, they AN 
reached a village near Sarae Hūģal, and here they obtained a little YA 
grass for their cattle. Day had hardly risen ere they were again on the | 
road. On the 16th Zū-l-ķajj H. (13th Jan. 1713), after dark, they am 
entered Talpat, a village thirteen miles from Dihli, which had been E 
granted in perpetuity (äl taghmah) by Jahāndār Shah to Muhammad 
Mah, who bad built there a house and mosque and planted a garden. 
His servants were still in possession, and thus they were in comparative 
safety. As they did not wish to enter Dihlī in day-light, and they were 
worn out by continuous travelling, they went to sleep. At dusk they 
resumed their journey, Muhammad Mah advised his master to avoid 
Dillî and continue his flight to Multan, where he had friends. Jahandar i 
Shih answered with idle talk. He still relied on Zū-l-figār Kbān's oaths — 
and insisted that he must once more see and speak to that nobleman. 
They reached Dihli in the night of the 18th Zū-l-hajj (15th Jan, 1713). 
Lal Kuņwar went to her own house in charge of uhammad | 3 oF 
while Jahāndār Shih, still covered with the dust from his journey, — 
repaired alone to the house of Asad Kbān, Ásafu-d.daulah* ` 
1 Wirid, 143 b, 144 a ; Ma'āsiru-l-umarā, II, 98. qe Aare, vs, D 
. B Cathm germ kardan, to take a nap, lit. ‘to warm the e 
> $ Mirzā Muhammad, 153, 154; Tjād, 108 b toill a; K 
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Zu-l-fiqār Khin with 'Abda-s-samad Khan had arrived at Dihli on the 
preceding day, the 17th (14th Jan. 1713), still at the head of a large 
and well-equipped force. The people of the city made certain that 
after an interview with his father, he would renew the struggle, erecting 
batteries outside the city. Zū-l-figār Khan proceeded to his father's 


' house, but found him strongly opposed to further hostilities. He 


argued that if with 100,000 men, and all the great nobles, they had 
failed, they were not likely to succeed with disheartened troops. Nor 
was there any money left with which to pay anyone. By collecting all 
the rascals and low fellows from the bazars, they might prolong the 
struggle for two or three days. But their efforts would be only like the 
final splutter of an expiring candle.! 

Jahāndār Shah, immediately on reaching Dihli went, as we have 
said, straight to the house of Asad Khan, in the hope of securing the 
renewed co-operation of Zū-l-figār Khan, When his arrival, alone, 
without a single attendant, was announced, Zū-l-figār Kbàn directed 
that he should not be admitted beyond the gate. The short delay was 
devoted to consultation with his father. The wily old man, regardless 
of the infamy of the act, saw that Jahāndār Shah could be converted 
into a ransom for themselves. Fortune bad turned its face away from 
the man, he had made himself odious by his acts and words. It were 
best to make him a prisoner. They could then use this act as a means 
for reconciliation with Farrukhsiyar. Asad Kbün had long held the 
highest office in the State, and five years before had been very gently 
treated by Bahadur Shah. As is not altogether unusual with the old, 
he had come to believe that he was indispensable, that no government 
could be carried on without him. He imagined that Farrukhsiyar, 
surrounded as he was by new and comparatively untried advisers, 
would only be too glad to secure the services of two such experienced 
persons as himself and „his son. If not employed at Court, Zū-l-figār 
Khan was still sure to obtain the government of a province, or at 
any rate, would be allowed to retain his rank and titles," i 

Zū-l-figār Khan, whose judgment rarely erred, did not share his 
father's opinion. He wished to carry off Jahandir Shah to Multan, 
or even to Kūbul, and there collect an army ; or he could take him to 
the Dakhin, where Dāūd Khan with all his troops was at their sole 
disposal. Nay, even if Jahāndār Shāh were abandoned to his fate, 
why should he not hasten to the Dakhin himself, where without much 


83 m. N.W. of Mathoré ; Talpat, Elliot, Supp. Glossary, 340, 13 m. south of 
li, Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 49 8. E. 
` 1 M. Mbd., 153; Wūrid, 146 a, b, 
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exertion he could found an independent principality. Anything was 

better than submission to Farrukhsiyar—who was there who knew 

not of his enmity with the late ‘Azima-sh-shan ? Was not the alliance 

of the three princes his work ? Furthermore, was it right for them 

to deliver to an enemy a man who had taken refuge at their house ? 

His father replied that, when Bahadur Shah died, every noble took ` 

one side or another, and they happened to jointhat of Jahandar Shah. 

What crime had they thereby committed? Besides, if such a captive 

were made over by them to Farrukhsiyar, what could he do but receive 

them into favour. Doubtless it was opposed to the rules of friendship 

to deliver up Jahāndār Shih. But everybody detested him; if they ` 

espoused his cause, not a soul would join them; and they would only 

risk their own heads along with his.. Let them rather seek in him an 

instrument for saving their own lives and property. Zū-l-figār Khin 

after some time yielded a reluctant consent, They sent out to Jahāndār 

Shah misleading messages of friendship, and on the pretence of his 

taking repose, inveigled him into a small detached building, round which 

they drew some tent-screens, and thus made him a prisoner. A joint 

letter was then despatched by father and son to Farrukhsiyar, claiming 

recognition for the signal service that they had just performed. ! d 
Having thus decided on their course of action, Asad Khin thought * | 

it advisable to eject Allu-llah Khan (Saifu-llah) from the fort, to the 

charge of which he had been appointed when Jahāndār Shah started 

for Agrah. He was replaced by Muhammad Yar Khan, who had been | 

Sübahdár of Dihli and commandant of the fort from the time of ‘Alamgir. : 

Information had reached the partisans of Farrukhsiyar that „Jahāndār ķ 

Shih was hiding in Asad Khān's house. These men assembled and J 

demanded with threats that the fugitive should be delivered up. By di 

daybreak there was a large crowd, and it looked as if an insurrection | 

would break out. Then to appease the rioters, Jahūndār Shah was sent YA 

a prisoner to the fort, and at his earnest entreaty, Lal Kunwar was + 

allowed to join him. On seeing her, he is said to have exclaimed 

joyfully, * Let the past be forgotten, and inall things let us praise the 

Lord!" A few days afterwards, on the 23rd Zū'l-hajj, by ‘Abdu-llah 

Khān's orders, harshness was carried to the point of placing the fallen. 

Emperor's feet in fetters. Already, on the 22nd Zü-l-bajj (19th January, 

1713), before any of the victorious princē's officers had appeared in 
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Dihlī, the Khutbah was read at the Jama‘ Masjid, or great mosque, 
in the name of the new Emperor, Farrukhsiyar. 1 


19. Esp or JAHANDAR Snān's REIGN. 


Although Jahāndār Shah lived a few days longer, and we shall 
recount his actual death in the next chapter, still his reign being 
ended, it will be convenient to interpose in this place the few details 
abont him which remain to be noted. 

Dates of Birth and Death. His life was taken on the 16th Muharram 
1125 H. (11th February, 1713). As he was born on the 10th Ramazan 
1071 H. (10th May, 1661), his age at death was 53 (lunar) years, four 
months, and six days,” 

Length of Reign. His reign, counting from the 21st. Safar 1124 H., 
the day on which he was crowned, to the 16th Muharram 1125 H., the 
day on which he died, lasted ten months and twenty-five days. (1125 y, 
Om. 16 d.—1124 y. 1 m. 21 d.). 

Coins. The verses on his coins were— 

(1) Zad sikkah bar jar cün mihr sáhib-i-qiràn. 

Jahāndār Shah, pādshāh-i-jahān. 

* Jahāndār Shah, Emperor of the World, Lord of the Conjunctions, 
struck sun-like money of gold,’ 

2. Dar āfāg sad sikkah cūn mihr o mah. 

Abū-l-fath-i-ghāzī, Jahandar Shah. 

‘In the horizons struck money like sun and moon, Abū-l-fath, the 
champion, Jahandar Shah.’ In the first line there is a variant, bar 
(upon) appearing instead of cūn (like). 

3. Zad sikkah dar mulk cûn mihr o māk. 

Shahan Shah i ghāzī, Jahandar Shah. 


1 M. Mhd, 156; Wārid, 1486; Kamwar Khan, 128; Ijād, 110 a. Mba Qasim, 
Aurangübadi, Afwēlu-l-khawāgīn, 58, has different details, According to him 
Jahandar Shah put up at a way-side cook-shop, where he wrote a note, and by urgent 
entreaty prevailed on the man to get it into Asafu-d-daulah's hands, and if Fate were 
propitious he would reward him with a mansab and money, One Mohsin, a servant of 
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‘Jahandar Shah, king of kings, the champion, strack money in 
the realm like sun and moon.’ There is also the following variant of 
the first line. Ba zad sikkah-i-nugrah cün mihr o mah, ‘Struck silver 
money, like san and moon,’ ! 

Mint Towns, In the three collections at the British Museum, 
the India Museum, Calcutta, and the Panjab Museum, Lāhēr, I count 
up twenty-eight coins of this sovereign. On three the place of coining 
is absent or illegible. The rest belong to the following mints; ا٣۳‎ 
(1), Sbāhjahānābād (5), Akbarābād (5), Lakhnau (2), Patnah (2), 
Cambay (1), Sarat (3), Burbānpur (2), Aurangābād (4) I am very 
much surprized at finding Patnah in the list, a place where he never 
had any authority. The other names represent fairly enough the local 
limits of bis hrief authority. 

Title after Death. His special title after his death was KAuld 


ārāmgāh, ‘ Peaceful in Paradise.’ 8 


Character. His character has been perhapssufficientl y disclosed in the, 
course of our story, and it hardly needs further elucidation. In his earlier ` 


years, in the Dakhin and during his government of Multān, he seems to 
have been a fairly active soldier. It is said that, during the struggle for 
the throne after 'Alamgir's death, the only thing that A'zam Shah feared 
was Mu'izzu-d-dīn's soldierly qualities. But Jahāndār Shah’s acquisition 
of the crown was more due to happy accidents than to his own exertions ; 
and his conduct during his few months of power showed him to be quite 
unfitted to hold rule over others, being unable, even according to the 
somewhat lax Eastern standard, to govern himself. He was the first 
sovereign of the house of Taimür who proved himself absolutely un- 
fitted to rule. The only good quality left to him, in popular estimation, 
was his liking for and liberality to religious mendicants, In company 
with Lil Kunwar, he visited them and ‘kissed their feet He was 
alsofond of watching the fighting of elephants, He delighted in illu- 
minations and fire-works, himself setting fire to the Lanka, the mimic 


fortress of Ravan, the ravisher of Siti. The cause of his fall i is likened 


by Warid truly enough to the case of the exiled monarch, who attributed 
his ruin to morning slumbering and midnight carousing,’ 
Wives.—Jahāndūr Shah was married on the 5th Shabān 1087 H. 


1 B.M. “The Coins of the Mogul Emperors," 175 and 571, C. J. Rodgers, J. A. d 


8, Bengal (1888), vol. LVII, 29, id. " Coins of tho Mogul Emperors of India" 1 
Museum), 200; id, “Coins of the Indian Museum" — ETT, 52, 53; Haat 
— 131 Jese storie 299. 
“ad 
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(14th October, 1676) to the daughter of Mirza Murid Kam, Mukarram 
Khan, Safawi, and then, on the 18th Ramazān 1095 H. (30th August, 
1684) to that lady's niece, Sayyadu-n-nissā Bégam, daughter of Mirza 
Rustam, son of Mukarram Khan. Another wife was Anüp Bas, who 
died at Dihli on the 25th Zu-l-qa‘dh 1147 H. (17th April 1735). She 
was the mother of ‘Azizu-d-din (‘Alamgir II). One wife, or rather 
concubine, was the woman we have so often mentioned, Lal Kunwar, 
a dancing girl, created Imtiyāz Mahal after Jahūndār Shüh's accession. | 

Children. The children of Jahāndār Shih are shown in the fol- 
lowing table :— 

Mu'izzu-d-dīn, ہجو‎ Shah. 


Rābi'h — (4)‏ )3( مق اور )2( مم اسیو )1( wats‏ — 
Daughter (5).‏ 

Yabya Khün, 119a, calls the younger sons ‘Izzu-d-daulah and 
Mu'īnu-d-daulah. 

(1) A*:u-d-dīn. The date of his birth is not recorded, but it must 
have been before 1103 H. (1691-2), in which year he is mentioned. He 
was married in 1118 H. (1706-7) to the daughter of Amir Khan 
deceased, and again on the 24th Ramazan 1121 H. (23rd November, 
1709) to a Sayyad Bégam, daughter of Bēdār Bakht, son of A'zam 
Shah. A‘zzu-d-din was blinded on the 6th Muharram 1126 H. (2lst 
January 1714), and died at Dihli on the Sth Zü-l-bajj 1157 H. (12th 
December, 1744). 3 

(2) ‘Izzu-d-din. This prince's year of birth has not been traced, 
but he, too, is mentioned in 1103 H. (1691-2). He died in confinement 
at Dihlī on the 8th Rabi‘ IT, 1151 H. (25th July, 1738), 5 

(3) 'Azīzu-d-dīn. He was born at Multān in 1099 H. (1687-8), 
his mother being Anūp Bas, He succeeded to the throne in 1167 H. 
(1754) under the title of ‘Alamgir the second, and he will be dealt with 
when we reach the end of his reign. * 

(4) Rābi'h Bēgam. She was betrothed to Badar Dil, son of Bēdār 
Bakht, on the 22nd Rabi‘ I, 1122 H. (20th May 1710), and died on 
the 14th Rajab of the same year, (7th September, 1710). * 

(5) There must have been another daughter, since Jahandar 


1 Ma'dsir-i-Alamgiri, 152, 447; 348, Ma,ásiru-l-Umara, ITI, 583, Tirith-i-MAdi, 
year 1147 H. | 228 | 

3 Ma'igir-ié-'Alamgiri, 345; Kàmwar Khan, 59; Yahya Khán, 1205 3 Tarikh -1-MAdi, 
year 1157 ; Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, Muqaddamah, 65 a. 

` 8 Ma'ārir-i.Ālamgīrii 345; Tarikh-i-Mhdi, year 1151, 
4 Mirāt-i-Āftābnumi. 
5 Kūmwar Khan, 73. 
J. 1, 27 
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Shah had another son-in-law, Khwajah Mūsē, Sarbuland Khan, son 
of Khwājah Ya'qüb, Surbuland Khan, Naqshbandi, Bukhari, who died 
on the 4th Jamādī I, 1152 H, (8th July 1759) at Shühjahánábáüd, aged 
nearly seventy. This man’s father died in 1096 H. (16845), T-t- 
Midi. 


List or AUTHORITIES QUOTED OR REFERRED TO, 


In addition to the works noted below, I have also quoted from 
those entered against the following numbers in the list at p „112 of 
the Journal, Part 1, for 1894, Vol. LXIII, viz. Nos, 5, 8, 12, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 28, 24, 26, 27, 29, 31. The Orme collections, which ` 
I quote once, consist of some 20 folio volumes of extracts made by 
Mr. Orme ; they are now in the Record Department at the India Office. 








PriInTED Books (European Languages). 


1. Valentyn.— Oud en Nieuw Ost Indien, 5 vols. folio, Amsterdam and 
Dordrecht, 1724. 

2. Gladwin.—A Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal,— by Fran- 
cis Gladwin, 8°, Caleutta, 1788. 

3. BSéir Matagherin.— A Translation of the Séir Mutaqharin, or View 
of Modern Times,—by Notamanus (ie, Haji Mustapha), 3 
vols., 4°, Calcutta, 1759, 

4. J. Scott. — Ferishta's History of the Dekkan,—by Jonathan Scott, 

2 vols, 4°, Shrewsbury, 1794. 

5. Stewart.—The History of Bengal,—by Major C. Stewart, 4°, London 



















1813. 
6. Elphinstone.— The History of India,—by the Honble M. Elphin- Ë 
stone, 4th ed., 8°, London, 1857. +4 
7. Supp. Gloss.— A Supplemental Glossary by H. M. Elliot, reprint, ۱ l 
8°, Roorkee, 1860. B 


8. R.J. Leeds.— Census of the North-Western Provinces in 1865 \ | 
(Report on Castes in Muzaffarnagar,—by Robert J. Leeds, T 
fi | Asst. Collr.) Folio, Allahabad, 1865. | 
| 9. Oldham.— Historical and Statistical Memoir of the Ghazeepoor — 

°` District, —by Wilton Oldham, LL.D, folio, Allahabad, 1870. a 
10. C.P. Gazetteer. — Tho Gazetteer of the Central Provi — 
edited by C. Grant, 2nd od., 8°, Nagpur, 1870. — 
ll. Alan — S. —— — 
a2. ann.— The Ain-i-Akbari RT Abati : 
| Gazetta — of the 
fi re authority, 3 vols., 8°, Luci — 1577.8 
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16. 
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; 18. 
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Riew.—Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the B. Museum,— 
by Dr. Churles Rieu, 3 vols, 4°., London, 1879, etc. 

Bom. Gaz.—Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII ( Khan- 
desh), under Government orders, 8°., Bombay, 1880. 

Beale.—An Oriental Biographical Dictionary,— by Thos. W. Beale, 
edited by H. G. Keene, lst ed., 4”., Calcutta, 1881, 2nd ed., 
8°, London, 1894. 

B. M. Catalogue—Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the D. 
Museum—the Moghul Emperors, by Stanley Lane-Poole, Ed. 
R. S. Poole, 8°., London, 1892. 

Constable's Hand Atlas of India, under the direction of J. G. 
Bartholomew, 8?., Westminster 1893. 


PRINTED AND LirHOGRAPHED Books (Persian and Urdū). 


Inshae Mādhū Rûm— (Compiled 1136 H.), Litho. Faiz Cashmah 
Press, n. d. 

Siyaru-l-mutākharīn —by Ghulim Husain Khan (finished Rama- 
zao 1195 H.), Printed, 4°., Calcutta. 1245 H. (1832-3). 

Ghuncah-i-rag—by Mardin ‘Ali Khan, Ra'na, (Urdu) 8°., Litho. 
Lakhnau, 1863. 

Miftühu-t-fawarikh,—by T. W. Beale (composed 1849). See Elliot, 
VIII, 441. Litho., folio, Lakhnau, 1876. 

Hadiqatu-Lagálim,—hy Shēkh Murtaza Husain, Allahyár Sini, 
Usmānī, Bilgrami (composed about 1190 H.) see Eliot, VIII, 
80. Litho, 4°, Lakhnau 1879 [ I also possess a manuscript 
copy |. 

Khasinatu-Lasfiyah,—by Mufti Ghulam Sarwar, Lāhūrī ( compos- 
ed 1280 H, 1863-4) 2 vol. 8vo., Litho., Lakhnau, 1594. 


Maxvscmirrs (Persian and Urdū). 


Shirüz-námah,— B.M., Addl., 8, 185. 

Mamba‘u-l-ansab. — B.M. Oriental, 2014. 

Akhbárüt.—Ot the second year of Bahadur Shah, 1119 H., Tod MSS. 
in Royal Asiatic Society, Morley, p. 127, No. CXXXIII 
[I found these news-reports of D. Sh. in the collection, though 
not catalogued ]. 

Irādat Khan —A Tazkirak,or Memoir, by Tradat Khan, Wāzib, 
circa 1126 H., My copy—See Elliot, VII, 534. Translated by 
J. Scott, Hist. of Dekhan, Vol. II, part IV, Separate paging- 
1-94, “ Memoirs of Moghul Empire.” 


1٦ 7,29: Nüru-d-din.—Jahándár-ndmah: by Narn-d-din, son of Burhānu- 


d-din Fārūgi, Balkhi, Multānī, Dihlawi, composed between 





© 
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1127 and 1132 H. My copy is from an original belonging to 
the Qazi family of Jaunpur, N. W. P. 

30. Ījād.— Farrukksīyar-nāmah by Mhd Ahsan, Ijád, Samánawi, B. M. 
Or. No. 25, circa 1131 H. 

81. Kam KRāj.—'lbrat-nāmah by Kim Raj, son of Nain Sukh, Saksēna 
Kāyath of Phāpēnd (Itāwah district), Vol. I, India Office 
Library No. 1534 circa 1131 H. [This first volume ends with 
the reign of Farrukhsiyar. The second, which was to contain 

š that of Mhd Shah, is not in the India Office Library. The first 

volume practically incorporates his A‘zamu-l-harb (B. M. Or. 
1899, Elliot MSS.) Neither of these works is named in Elliot `> 
and Dowson ]. 

92. Inshae Har Karan,—by H. K., son of Mathura Das, Multàni, c. 
1131 H. My copy is of a few leaves from the first one of 
seven bab, or chapters [The man professes to have been Bakhshi 
to I'tigād Khan, Farrukhshahi. I look on it as spurious]. 

99. Ajāibu-Lāfāg,—4 collection of letters from and to Chabélah Ram, 
Nagar, and his nephew Girdhar Bahadur, e. 1143 H. B. M. Or. 
No. 1776 (Elliot MSS). 

34. Aļwālu-l-khawāgīn—by Mhd. Qasim Aurangābādī, 1151 H., B. M. `. 

| Addi., 26, 244, Rieu, 276. [Not in Elliot]. | 

35. Khūshķāl Cand.— Nádiru-z-zamüni— By K. C., e. 1160 H., Elliot, | 
VIII, 70, Rieu, 128,894. B.M. Addl. 24,027, Or. 1654, Or. 1844, E 
Or, 3288 [Or. 1844 is the only MS. containing Mhd. Shah's reign 
(the most valuable part) and even it only gives fragments, 
The one I quote here, No. 3288 (Oriental) once owned by H. H. 
Wilson, is a very good complete MS. until the reign of Mhd JJ 
Shih, thirty years of which are compressed into three or four 
leaves, and what there is of this seems a fabrication. ] d 

36. Mugaddamah-i-Shah *Alam-nàmah—by Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, B. M. vw. 
Addl. 24,028, Rieu, 282, composed after 1204 H. [not in Ker 





۱ Elliot]. | S 

1 87. Siwānih-i-Khizrī —by Mhd 'Umr, son of Khizr Khan (composed b ui 

à at Patnah c. 1213-14 H.). My copy, UE توف‎ E" 
38. Mirāt-i-āftāb numā—by Shah Nawaz Khan, My copy. See Elliot, E 

d VIII 332, c. 1218-19. STATU uae t NE 


59. 7ء‎ -i-Muhabbat—by Muhabbat Khan, son of Faiz * Ata Khan, E 
> admi, Bhākjahānpurī. My copy. See Elliot, VIJI, 376 
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Supplement to Thomas's Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, No. VI. 
By Cuas. J. Ropcers, Honorary Numismatist to the Government of 
India, Honorary Member of the Numismatic Society of London, Yc. 


(With Plates III & IV). 
[Read May 1896.) 


I thought when I wrote the Fifth Supplement to Mr. Thomas's 
most excellent work, that I should not be able to add anything more 
to it; but constant search and further acquaintance with coins—some 
of which were gathered in bazaars, some sent me by friends to be read, 

E and some belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal—have shown me 
that the subject is by no means exhausted. Adhering to my custom, 

I drew everything new that presented itself to my notice. The result 

has been the accompanying two plates. I have given the weight and 

metal of each coin as usual. The capital letters appended to each coin 

show who the owners were when I drew them. L. M.= Lahore Museum ; 

C. J. R. myself; A. S. B. — The Asiatic Society of Bengal; K. — L. White 

` King, Esq., F. s. 4, late Deputy Commissioner of Peshawur; A.= Miss 

Allsop, of Malerkotlah ; B. = Geo. B. Bleazby, Esq., "The Prairie," Lahore; 

E.=R. Ellis, Esq., Oil Mills, N.-W. Railway, Lahore; B. M. = British 

Museum, from me. I cannot help regretting that all the coins are not 
1 in some Indian Museum, seeing that every coin is new to Numismatics, 
T so far as I am aware. [see no help, however, for coins being obtained 
V by Indian Museums, since I am informed officially that in the new 
"T. arrangements for the revival of the Archwological Survey of India 
" no provision will be made for numismatics, This is a decision I deeply 
1 regret. I cannot thank the Asiatic Society of Bengal too much for 
the kind manner in which my small attempts to elucidate the numis- 
4 ` matics of India have been received. It remains for those who know 
4 what coins can do towards throwing light on the history of India, to go 
on with their studies and to publish results. I am sorry my health 
compels me to go home for a season. 1 send my sixth Supplement to 
"Thomas, to the Society, just as I am making preparations to go home. 
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I make no apologies for lack of arrangement or for brevity. Some 
time or other I hope to be able to arrange the coins I have described 
in the six supplements. They should be arranged chronologically, 
and also with respect to the numbers of the coins given in Thomas. 

The coina drawn in the plates are as follows: — 


(1) Shēr Shah Sûrl شیرشاہ‎ aulā 
الزمان سلطان‎ 
۴۵ 945 H 
(2) do. do, do. 
| ۹۴ = 94-H. 
(3) do. في عهد ¡ ابوالمظفر‎ 
شیر‎ t الامیر‎ 
شان‎ — — 
(4) do. في مهد | سلطان‎ 
شیر شاه‎ x 
ضرب شیرگڈہ‎ (Shargarh) الحامي‎ 
In margin ۹۵۰ is 950 H. 
(5) do. شیر شاد‎ — | 
iL. "ien 943 H. 
Bia 


Nos. 1 and 3 seem the only quarters of dims of Sher Shah 
known. Nos. 2 and Meere AA 
“weighing, “Ghee Eis و سس‎ Siri ely 
ASMA A D یت ا‎ 
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< (7) Abū Bakr Shah, In quatrefoil, المومنیی‎ ; 
نائیب امیر ابو بکورشاہ‎ 
Margin 
سلطان‎ lS iy pio AE (Q9) — vil 791 H. 


This beautiful coin seems to be the only one known with the 
king's name in a quatrefoil. It is generally in a square or a circle, or 
without any area at all. 

(8) Mahmud Shih of Malwa ابو المظفو السلطان‎ 
السلاطینں‎ T m 
الدنیا و الددن‎ de شالا‎ suum 


4 This is quite a new type of Mahmûd Shah. Duplicate in my own 
cabinet, obtained in Manda. 
(9) Maķmūd Shah of Malwa. wb) RESI ابو‎ 
عاذ‎ Jt = 


wits Lio WS iy^ 
Margin illegible. 
This is also a new type of the same king. 


| (10) *Alüu-d-din Mastaūd Shah. سلطات‎ Rude horseman, 
£ dye 
als 


A new type of Mas'aüd Shah's, not in any Museum. 
(11) Firdz Shah, son of Abū Bakr Shah — € 3,95 —— الموەمنیں‎ yani 
شاع‎ Ó بن اہو‎ eb 
سلطان‎ vir 792, H. 
This king is not mentioned in history. His name comes along with 
his father's, just as his grandfather's, Zafar, comes along with his father's. 
This Firóz Shah must not be confounded with Firēz Shah Zafar, the 
father of Aba Bakr Shah. I formerly edited one of this king's coins. 
But I mis-read it. It reads exactly as this one does, and has the same 
date, bnt the obverse is ina six-foil area. See No. 24, pl. IX, Vol. LV, 
۱ Pt. I, for 1886 of J. A. S. B. 
D- (12) Muhammad Shah of Malwa, lt دارالیلک محمد‎ 
T. d پان السلطان‎ Lala Shādīābād. 
۱ Very few coins of ‘this king: are known. This seems the only one 
` known in copper. It resembles the « coins of Hóshang Shah. 


M Ibrühim ‘Sari. In sq jua In square area :— 
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T Margins: names of the $^ و‎ ” 
š four companions of * 962 H. 
Muhammad. Aine 
Margins :— 


(Banüras) glis || == = || === || دارالضر‎ 

This is the only Rupee of [brahim Siri known. I regret that I am 

not at all satisfied with my imperfect readings of the legends. The 
Hon'ble J. Gibbs edited a half-rupee which belonged to Sir Alex. 
Cunningham, and was more imperfect than this one. It is pretty certain 

that the mint on the coin is Banaras. It is curious that the names of the ya 





, 
= 
















four companions should come in the margins of the obverse. They are ` 
generally in the margins of the reverse. 
(14) Muhammad Siri Insquarearea:— In square area :— 
uale سلطان حمد‎ The Kalimah and 
E āšle al) ola iw 963 H. 
bye} علی‎ &lbL. 3 
Margins: apparent- | 
Upper margin: Liai Lo ly the names of | 
Left ar و الدیں‎ the four companions, ` à 
rest illegible. and their attributes. 
This is a new type of the rupees of the third Siri emperor. 
(15) Abū Bakr Shah and sl G 94 فیروز شاع‎ 
Firóz Shah Zafar 3155529 ظف رسلطاے بن‎ 
ظقر‎ ۹ 
السلطان‎ vii 7914. 35 


This coin seems to have been struck curiously. What I have given ——— 
as the reverse comes on the obverse of No, 23. The curious thing ` 
abont this is that the date comes along with a king's name. Tt generally | 
comes on the reverse, It may be a coin struck by mistake. Tt may ا‎ i 
have been coined purposely. It is at present unique. 

(16) *Alāu-d-dīn of In scolloped — :— In scolloped. square : — 


Khwarizm. 
Liat} de ہے والدین‎ A 
2 above, and below, an above, and below, an 


ornament. 
p 2 
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4. 


This is a coin that has been long wanted to complete the types òf 
this king, Nüsiru-d-din Kbusrau Shih who reigned in 720 H. 
Dehli. We know of several of his mohurs, one rupee, in the cabinets 
of the Society, and several billon types, inthe Lahore Museum. This 
is one of the small types issued by most kings about that time. It was 
obtained by me in Dehli and is now in the British Museum. 
(18) Nasrat Shah, WLS الملکف نصوت‎ us 

T‏ السلطاۓ 

A heavy copper coin of this king. Coins with this inscription are 

generally half this weight. I have seen only one duplicate, I forget 


; where it is, and I likewise forget where mine has gone. I sce I do 
not possess it now. Thisis gross carelessness on my part, 
(19) Nüsirn-d-din Qarlugh. السلطان‎ Horseman to r. 


FU pervi above him 
حسن الدنيا و الدين‎ ser 
to r. ēt watt: 
This is a curious coin and a new type. We know several types 
of the coins of Nasiru-d-din Qarlugh. This one is very much like a 
type of the coins of Nagiru-d-din Mahmüd of Dehli. It varies, however, 
` in the way in which the obverse legend is written on the coins. And 
it has حسن‎ de instead of 33427 over the horseman. I have this coin, 
and I have seen two others. The B. M. has one given under the coins 
of Nigiru-d-din Mahmûd. 
(20) Ghiyāsu-d-dīn Balban. Joe «gp? 
ys دھلی‎ 
This is the smallest copper coin of Balban known. Coins with 
this inscription generally weigh about 26 grs. This is 10:3. 


(21) Altamsh (?) ملک عدل‎ 
۱ I think it isa coin of Altamsh. Mr. King obtained it from me, 
TW (22) Firdz Shah Zafar. BLS 14 ps wiesel] 
lu نائیب امیر ظفر ابن‎ 
* شان‎ 35 22 v4| 791 H. 


This is a new type of the coins of this prince. We wanted this to 
complete his set. 






i” (23) do. فبروز شاع‎ 88.12, 
| t المومنين سلطاۓ‎ 
E ظعو‎ - S 
val -۔۔ خلافته‎ 791 H. 


I have remarked on this coin before, It is curious the year coming 
on the obverse, contrary to the custom of the Tughlaq coins, 
کت‎ A 98 
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(24) and (25) Altamsh. Bull seated to left. Reverse of both, " 
Above him :— fafafaa horseman, very rude, 
These two coins I regard as having the Hindi legend of the reverse 
of Thomas’ No. 44 over the bull : —Sri Sultan Lititimisi. Undoubtedly 
“Intim " is on the coin, and I cannot see anything else that it resembles. 
(26) and (27) No king. These two coins have at wate? over the bull. 
This legend comes over the horseman of some coins of ‘Alau- 
d-din Mas'aüd Shah, see Thomas’ No. 100, p. 122. Over the horseman 
on these two coins is W[ wate The deciphering of these coins took me 
a long time and caused me much trouble. 
(28) Mahmûd Shah of Malwa. W و الدين إلسلطان‎ 4 
المظفو‎ ya) شال عظم‎ 55427 
lial) Me وہر‎ 51—51 869 H. 
This is the third new type of this king given in this paper. I 
obtained it in Dehli. The Malwa coins have not yet been collected 
carefally, although several extensive collections are known. From 
what I have seen of them, they would pay for being collected and edited, 
(29) Nāsiru-d-dīn Mabmüd Shah. الدنيا السلطان‎ „el 
والدیں الاعظم‎ 
This isa new type of the coins of this king. It shows that he 
introduced this type which was used by Ghiyagn-d-din Balban, Jalalu- 
d-din Firoz Shah, ‘Alau-d-din Muhammad Shah and Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak Shih and then fell into disuse in Northern India, but was used 
by some of the Muhammadan kings of M'abar. I have never seen a 
second coin of Nasiru-d-din like this. It belongs to my friend L. White 
King, Esq. 
(30) Shamsn-d-din Altamsh, per السلطان الا‎ pledi dge o? 
< and Raziah شمس الدنیا و الدیں‎ ud الهستنصر‎ 
الموسنين السلطان المعظم‎ 
و‎ Bod} رضية‎ 
1 This is the only rupee I know of, bearing the joint names of Altamgh ا‎ 
i and his daughter Raziah. Tt is a coin perfectly unique. It shows us — — 
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that we need never be surprised at the results of continued research. —— 
Things will turn up that nobody ever expected, It belongs to = — 
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I have drawn one specimen of this coin before. This coin is ap- 
parently of good silver and is nicely shaped. It is described by Thomas 
in his footnote to pages 212 and 213 of his work. This specimen 
belongs to Mr. Ellis of the N. W. Railway, Lahore. 

I find I have finished des¢ribing the coins in the two plates. On 
looking over my notebook I see I have a lot of coins I might have 
given in a third plate. Had I secured all the coins of 'Alāu-d-dīn of 
Khwirizm that I have seen of late, I could bave given two plates of 
his coins alone. I let them go, contrary to my usual custom. They 
will, I hope, be secured by some one else and in course of time edited. 
Just now should be a good time for collectors in India. The British 
Museum is no longer purchasing oriental coins. The Indian Govern- 
ment declines to assist Numismatics, and this means that funds will not 
be allotted to Indian Museums, which are Government institutions, for 
the purchase of coins. Consequently collectors have the market all to 
themselves. Unfortunately caravans from Kabul are few and far 
between. Amritsar merchants inform me that it pays them better to 
deal with Bukhara vid Batoum, rather than by Kabul. Hence the 
Kabuli traders who used to bring old coins with them to sell in Indian 
bazars are now seldom seen. But in India itself, new coins are always 
turning up, so that there is no fear that novelties will cease just yet. 
Of course that portion of the history of India covered by Mv. Thomas's 
book is only a small one, not four hundred years, bat it was a period 
that produced innumerable coins, and hence to the numismatist if will 
always bea time of great interest. It is a subject that has occupied my 
leisure hours for many years, My first supplement was published in 
1880, and of course for several years before that, I was engaged in the 
study of “ The Chronicles.’ 

I cannot part with this branch of Numismatics without noticing 
one point, It seems to have been imagined that I was antagonistic to 
Mr. Thomas in publishing these supplements. Never was au idea so 
groundless. Mr. Thomas honoured me with his friendship; and when 
I was at home, I had the pleasure of an interview with him in which 
he spoke very kindly of my work on the supplements, and especially 
praised the drawings of the coins, In my remarks on his book, I have 
always given to it its due praise. It is a book of which any one might 
be proud. There is not a coin wrongly assigned, and I know of only 
one mistake in the reading of a coin. It was the first book on the 
subject and was not exhaustive. I have written six supplements to its 
and they are by no means exhaustive. This does not, however, in any 
` ay lessen my estecm for the book or for its learned and most amiable | 
author. | | 
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Rare Mughul Coins —Dy Cuas. J. Ropcens, Honorary Numismatist to the 
Government of India, Honorary Member of the Numismatic Sociely of 
London, $c. 
(With Plate V). 
[Read May 1596.) 
K: 1 thought, when I finished my “ Copper Mogul Coins " a short time 
ago, that I had pretty well exhausted the subject; but I find it is not so. 
t The following coins have come under my notice, since T finished that paper. 
a (1) abl و الف - ت‎ 
4 احدی دار الساطنة‎ 
| — die (1001 H.) 
0 (2) oly والف - ۔ رها‎ 
lr احديی دارالسلطنة‎ — ; 
۷ سنہ ضرب‎ (1001 B.) 
E. (5) Silver رواج سک کابل بنامشاہ‎ ۴ sas = d^ 
b لنم‎ (Kabul, 1014 BJ) قدیم‎ 


— any — h 
| (Gwüliür) 7 
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(7) ules (Delhi) تاریخ‎ T. 
C gadās svr 
قاوس‎ ain (972 H.) 
my 
(8) جہاے‎ ale sbipst ( Akbarübàd.) 
صرب تلوس‎ 
(9) A33] اكير ( دار‎ ( 1j 
pal ضوب‎ (Lucknow) 3 dine 
ہا‎ (1000 H.) 
(10) - فلوس ذار الو - ۔‎ EU 
دوکام‎ (Dogüm) hry eS (1001 H.) 
ضوب‎ Bane 
فلوس‎ 
pis (Chitor) 1% (1005 H.) 
سا غەوب‎ 
(12) يك هزار فلوس‎ 
صرب‎ I... (1006 H.) 
Ax 


These coins call for a few remarks. The year on Nos. 1 and 2 is 
plainly one thousand and one, Some time ago I came across, in one 
day, in the Amritsar bazar, two square rupees, both dated oa; الف‎ One 
of these is now in the British Museum, and one with my friend L. White 
King. What the mint may be I cannot conceive. Is it a capital 24} رمان‎ ? 
Coin (1) is the property of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(2) belongs to Mr. Malabarwalla of Bombay. 

(3) is a half rupee of Jahüngir's, struck at Kabul. It has on it 
n new Persian couplet. It is the property of the Asiatic Society of 


Bengal. 


(4) A new half dám of Akbar's, Kabul mint; it belongs to Mr. 


Ellis of Lahore. 


. 


(5) A new dam from the Kālpī mint, and is the property of the 
same untiring collector. We have some earlier mintages from this mint, - 


We still want some of the Ilahi years of Akbar from this mint, which 


a 


was so active in his early years, 


م 
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(6) A new dim from tho Gwaliar mint dated 968 H., and is the 
property of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(7) A half dam of the Dehli mint, also belonging to the samo 
Society. It is the only half dam from the Dehli mint that I have yet 
seen, 

(8) is a coin belonging to Mr, Ellis, and probably struck by 
Shāhjahān at Agra or Akbarābād. Its style agrees with some of the 
issues of Shāhjahān I. I do not think it can be one of Shahjahan 1 
or Shāhjahāu III. It is at any rate unique. 

(9) This dim and the three following were found by me at 
Ludīāna, It is from the Lucknow mint, On its reverse it has 1000 
in Persian words 45453, and in figures (+++, Ihave never seen a dam 
similar to this. Over the date is psi ,الله‎ The اگبر‎ is not on this coin, 
but it comes on the following coin. 

(10) is a Dēgām dim of 1001 H. I have now another Dūgām 
dam of 999 with 45] الله‎ on it in full. We may regard this as an 
ascription of praise or an exclamation of joy on Islam reaching its 
thousandth year. It is a novelty on Akbar's coins. 

(11) adam of Chitór, dated 1005 H. 

(12) I think is a dám of Nürnol Its date is undoubtedly 
1006 H. 

Besides these I have by me six other dims whose mints I have not 
yet had time to decipher, And besides this I obtained a few weeks 
ago a fulüs of Farrukhsiyar struck at Kabul; anda few days ago a 
nim tagkah of Akbar's from the same mint : also a شرعی‎ ey of Atrrang- 
zib's from the Multan mint. And I have by me a small coin of Akbar's 
from the Dehli mint, in which the Ilahi year is e 3 سي‎ 55 in Persian 
words, Truly the coinage of the Mughuls seems exhaustless, I remem- 
ber about a year ago a gentleman sending me some coins to read, and 
some were from the mint مهد إباد‎ alps. These were coins of 
Shah ‘Alam II. and the mint is Banāras-Muķammadābād. Were all 
these novelties in one Museum, what a show they would make ? It is 
most annoying tbat they should be scattered all over the country in 
private collections. If all we now know about the coinage of the 


Mughuls were collected in one book, it would make a large and 


sumptuous volume. 

Just as I had finished — Mr. Ellis sent me No. 13, a gold coin 
weighing 5:5 grains. It has * Fatbpür' on. phreasa; — aie 
not legible on reverse, perhaps ‘Shahi.’ - 
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Rare Kashmir Ooins.— By Cras. J. Roncers, Honorary Numismatist to 
the Government of India, Honorary Member of the Numismatic Society 
of London, Sc. 


(With Plate VI.) 
[Read May, 1896.] 


It is now several years, since I published my “ Copper Coins of the 
Mahārājas and Sultāns of Kashmir." Since then I have seen many 
thousands more of their coins. Further acquaintance with them has 
not given me more exalted ideas of the art of the Kashmiris. They 
certainly were the worst die-sinkers in the world. But die-sinkers are 
only mechanics, and from mechanics oppressed as were those whose 
homes were in Kashmir, much could not be expected. I have not 
troubled myself much about getting Kashmir novelties. Those drawn 
in the accompanying plate are almost the only new things I have seen 
in seventeen years. They are as follows :— 


(1) السلطان حسن شا‎ 
AV" (876 H.) 
(2) >Š سري‎ (Sirinagar) mu (4-Tlahi) 
اذر‎ 
(3) عظم‎ Yi سبع السلطان‎ (95) 7 H. 
شاد‎ pla] ضرب کشمیر‎ (Kashmir) 
(4) wg — wx gu 
(5) a (wa) — 
(6) «dre (40th Iahi.) سري نکر‎ (Sirīnagar) 
0 4» i (ovy 


e P خلیفه الرحمن حیدر‎ Gull not full 








mu pee acm, 
MO Y m 
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(8) حبدر شاد‎ geas نائیپ خلیفه‎ full. 
السلظان‎ 
(9) EL do. 
۸۷۳۴ (874 H.) Avie (874 H.) 
(10) حسن شاع‎ | * 
whl 
(11) تصپرالدیں‎ < 
oe 3 slige 
la ol ivi (971 H., in words 
ya, and figures.) 
di 
(12) alā ei شہور‎ 
(13) السلطان محمد‎ 
السلطان‎ mre 
الدین‎ Jila کشمیر‎ (Kashmir 
> ` مرو و‎ 994 H.) 


These coins call for but few remarks. The letters under somo 
show their ownership when they were drawn. S.=Mrs. Stoker, 
G.=General Gosset, c.8., K. = L. White King, Esq., #,8.4,; R.= Rodgers. 
It will be seen that Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 13 are halves of such 
coins as Nos. 3 and 11. Each king seems to have had a style of his 
own on these halves. "These halves are seldom met with. There are 
none of them in the British Museum Catalogue, but in فت‎ Lahore 
Catalogue of my collection are several. 

No. 3 is a copper coin of Islãm Shah Sari. This is the second 
one I have seen. He was never king in Kashmir, as I havo — ia * 
my paper on the square silver coins of the Sultans | of R 7 
E paka pt the contrary ngatah کر ایر مو‎ 
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the coin of this man, given in General Sir A. Cunningham's Mediæval 
Coins of India, and this also along with No, 4, for Mr. King. 

The dates 874 and 876 indicate the dates of Haidar Shah and his 
son Hasan Shih respectively. I have seen these dates so often on the 
coins of these kings, that we must accept them as correct. I hada 
lovely gold mohur of Hasan Shah son of Haidar Shih struck in Kash- 
mir in 876 H. The silver coins, too, given in my paper, bear these two 
dates. I do not think that they would, unless these were the actual 
dates when they were reigning. 

No. 14 is a coin of Akbar's dated 994 H., which must be about the 
date of the final conquest of Kashmir by Akbar's troops. I have seen 
Akbar's Kashmir coins struck as early as 965, and one dated 987 H. 
These must be either complimentary coins, or else coins struck by factions 
who were plotting against their rulers and desirous of obtaining Akbar 
for their king. 

I should like to see a complete collection of Kashmir coins in some 
Indian Museum. They are not of much value, as I have shown else- 
where, for the assistance they render in fixing the chronology, but they 
are at any rate evidence of what was going on in Kashmir, and of its 
condition and of the state of art. Of course visitors to Kashmir 
purchase coins amongst other curiosities in the valley, Just lately I 
have received from one of these purchasers a list of the names of the 
kings of Kashmir whose coins he had obtained. There were twenty of 
them, and not one was the name of a Kashmir Raja or Sultan. This 
shows how visitors arecheated. Lately, however, I bad sent to me from 
the mint at Jamma over 6,000 coins to classify and value. They were 
real things, and if I have time before I leave India, I may send the 
Society an abstract of what I had then before me. It was a thorough 
numismatic feast, and I have not yet quite recovered from it. 
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Coins of Nimréz.—By Cuas. J, RODGERS, Honorary Numismatist to the 
Government of India, Honorary Member of the Numismatic Society of 
London, 6 


(With Plate VIL) 
[Read May 1596). 


Nimróz is & couniry we most of us read of first, when we waded 
through the pages of that book so well known to us all when we first 
came to India, the 5lp 5 ۔باغ‎ I do not think Mir Aman knew much of 
Geography or History, though he may have written good Urdü. We 
learn little from him about Nimrüz. The origin of the name is said to 
be this, that when Solomon visited this part (and of course he did ; 
for the Takht-i-Sulaimān is named after him), he saw the whole 
country west of Qandahár full of water. He ordered jinns and fairies 
to fill it up, and they did so in half a day, £e, Nimrdz. Hence the 
country iscalled Nimróz. But perhaps it is so called from its being half 
way between Sham (Syria, and evening, ie. sunset) and India, $6; 
the mid-day country. Its capital was Zaranj, and we have early 
Khalifa coins struck in that place. But the country was also called 
Sijistan, and this name is found also on coins; for Nasr, the brother of 
Mahmud of Ghaznih, ruled and coined there, Zaranj and Sijistan dis- 
appear from later coins, and in their stead appears the name Nimroz, 
This country, travellers tell us, was formerly densely inhabited, as is 
shown by the ruins of numerous cities still visible. There is no doubt 
about coins having been struck there. Three are figured on Pl. XXXII : 
of the second Appendix to the Catalogue of Oriental Coins, published by 
the British Museum, viz, 248e, 248g and 248m. Two of these are 
gold. In the text they are called coins of the Shirwan Shahs. Dr. 


Codrington in his description of a hoard of coins found at Broach, in the © ; 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society gives two 
gold coins, Nos. 28 and 29, PI. III, but he frankly says, “I do not know 
to whom to attribute t | 1 DEC: 

makes some small mistakes in readin ng the legends on them 
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^ The mint is legible on them jy, Ho 
on the He reac 
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the date correctly, and makes both the coins of the 8th century of the 
Hijirah. Some years ago I came across some Nimrēz coins of the Safavis 
of Persia; after that some coins of Nasr, brother of Mahmûd, came into 
my hands. These were all in silver. Shortly afterwards 1 came across 
some copper Nimroz coins, and I purchased them from their owner who 
hailed from Qandahar. Then some plated coins came from the same 
city along with a gold coin, and I bought the lot. Some of these are 
described in my Lahore Museum Catalogue. I sold the gold coin to, I think, 
Mr. L. White King, along with some of the plated coins. The Safavi 
coins are now dispersed, some being iu the Lahore Museum and some in 
the British Museum. Coins 12* and 15a in the Supplement to the 
B. M. Catalogue of Persian coins, p. 265 and 256, were from me. It 
will thus be seen that I have been interested in coins from the Nimroz 
mint for sometime. It will be remembered that in my paper on “ Some 
coins from Qandahar” I gave some from this mint. Hence when the 
coins of the Society were sent up to me to be catalogued, I at once saw 
there were no less than 29 coins in silver and nine in copper from this 
mint. 

The coins in the accompanying plate are all from the Nimróz 
mint, 


— 5 )1( 
yes‏ سیق و 
الدین 

(2) عدل‎ “re 

| Ares 

(3) In scolloped circular area :— In square area ;— 
— ض‎ the Kalimah. 
نبمروز‎ | 
Aen 

In margin :— - 
ملكه‎ ali.. ali السلطان العادل‎ 
(4) In double circle : — In square are n :— 
| j the Kalimah., -~ 

In segments, the names of the‏ الا عظم عز الدنیا 
four companions. |‏ و الدين obla‏ 
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(5) In circular area :— 


na 
عز‎ e Bs Ni Not given, 
pros احق‎ ۱ 
(6) Not given, In square area :— 
the Kalimah, 
In margin : — 
oneness Bind شہور‎ 2 Saye ضرب‎ 
(7) Not given. In square area : — 
the Kalimah. 
In margin : — " 
(761 H.) dang إاحدی ستین‎ Aio .ور‎ HON — 
(8) . Ah — 7 Notgiven. 
عظم عزالحق‎ Y 
والدین کرمان‎ 
(9) Not given, but In square, the Kalimah. 
as on (8) (--3H.) OM ...نیمروز 2 ... سنة‎ 
(10) do. As on (9), but margin :— 


ضرب نیمروز ...... و ستین و سبعمایة (76-H.)‏ 

There can be no doubt about the coins Nos. 1 and 4 to 10 being coins 

of the same man. But I cannot find ont who he is. He would be reigning 
just before the time of Taimūr; but in the histories of Taimūr I see no 


mention of him. The name of the king on coin No. 3 is unfortunately 


deleted. Coin No. 4 never had a king's name on it. One of the gold 


coins in the B. M. Catalogue Additions, Vol ii., is called الدین‎ Dd قطب‎ 


فز aet‏ وإلدين کرمان بن — dem. This must be the son of‏ بن کرمان 
So We have here three king mes and their coun iven, cannot‏ 
find in my limited library an — of any one then.” Thave given‏ 
the coins. I leave the solution of the — who‏ 
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- Under orders of the Couneil the following system of transli- 
teration will be adopted for the future in all publications of tho Society. 


| Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
m. adhere to it in their contributions. 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGART ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
wa, Sd, «i, ti, su Si, Wr, GF w! Be, Tā 
Ec Slo, wl, Bai, Whau, "5 ° ` =A 
¥ :ا‎ wih, Tq g, و8‎ gl, T 
' ۷ W ch, ST j, we jh, sii 
zt, 3/4, w d. T dh, g W 
af, w th, = l. Y dh, - ji 
Tp, w ph. w w bh, Hou 
uy, 125 wi ^, gv, gh 
YW ç, q s, W s, gh. 

In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
In Modern Vernaculars only; ¥ may be represented by r, and < 
by rh. ۱ : 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus 8t sf4 ور‎ "pi. 
Visarga is represented by A, Jihvdmiiliya by h, and Upadhmdniya by A. 
Anusvára is represented by m, thus Hat samarga, and anunāsiba by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus w 2, wr à, and so on. The wdátta 
accent is represented by the sign’ and the svarita by ^. Thos, wfu: 


agníh, 585۲ janitā, a kui, == kanya. The anwswdátta accent may be 
represented by `V Thus, ā waa té dvardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 











































AA PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 
X (The system is not applicablé to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
an (0 apeaking countries) #— | 
YA Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
pv í bu, Var Hiundūstānī. 
1 V SES. „dā 17 Fw eh * 
a P J ¿W> ° —— 
4 ADEM t : e sējas 0 ' #2 7 
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ا‎ O om) 
lucu Lie s ma 
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Um | Nagari, by ^ on the preceding vowel x 
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Copper-plate inscription of Nrsimha-déva II of Orissa, dated 1217 Ģaka.— 
By NAGRNDRA-NATHA VASU. 


(With Plates VIII — XVIII). 
[Read May, 1896.) 


With the view of exploring the antiquities of Orissa, I went there 
in the winters of 1892, 1893 and 1894, and I succeeded in collecting a 
number of copper-plates and facsimiles of several historical inscriptions 
from places where very few scholars had turned their footsteps hitherto. 
The facts elicited from these documents will go far to prove that 
the history of Orissa as at present known must be reconstructed. I 
intended to publish these ancient records systematically and in their 
chronological order, But lately the owners of the copper-plates repeated- 
ly asked me to return them and consequently I am compelled to publish 
the present plate first of all. 

The owner of the copper-plate now exhibited vainly sought the 
aid of many Panditas of Utkala to decipher it:—My friend, Baba 
Arta-trana Micra, an inhabitant of Mauda, informed me of it, and I 
was enabled by his help to obtain possession of the plate. It is still 
in my charge. 

The history of the discovery of the plate is as follows :— When the 
Kēndrapādā Canal of the Cuttack District was being dug, a box made 
of a peculiar stone locally called Vaula-mālā, was found in the village 
of Kēndupātnā situated in the Kéndrapada sub-division, 19 or 20 feet 
under gronnd, and buried in a heap of broken stones. It measured 
about 3 feet square, with a height of about 2 feet. It contained three sets 
of copper-plates, of seven each, so that in all there were 21 plates. The 
initial plate of every set is blank on the outer side and the inscription 
begins on the inner side, every other plate-leaf, except the*eventh 
which is blank on both sides, is inscribed on both sides. The plates of 
each set are strung together by a copper-ring. At the joint of this 
ring is a cireular copper-piece representing the padmasana, or lotus-seat, 


. surmounted by the figure of an ox in an inclined posture, the circum- 
TT T, 90 
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ference exhibiting a Tri-cüla,! an Agkuca,? a Damara,’ a crescont and 
the solar orb. 

The plates are each 13} inches long, 82 inches broad and } inch 
thick. The circumference of the ring is 54 inches and its thickness š 
inch, The circumference of the lotus-seat is 41 inches. The ox is 4 
inches long and its height is 3$ inches. The letters are 4 inch in length 
each. On the 11 sides of these plates there are 209 lines, and each line is 
about 12] inches long. The holes made in these plates for stringing 
them together are an inch in diameter. The fonr lines engraved on the 
sides of these holes, are 10 inches long. 

Not far from the spot where the box mentioned above was found 
there is a large tank: and close to this tank is f newly built temple 
dedicated to Laksmi-nirayana, The box was placed in this temple. 
Close to the heap of stones under which it was obtained, there were 
three more heaps in a loose condition. From each of these was ob- 
tained a copper vessel. On the discovery of these copper vessels, the 
older inhabitants of the locality surmised that the three stone-heaps 
were the ruins of three stone-bnilt temples, and that one of these 
temples contained the image of Lakgmi-nārāyaņa. After the demoli- 
tion of that temple, it is said that the image was kept underneath a tree. 
After some time, a rich man of the place, built the present temple out of 
the ruins of the old ones, and placed the image of Lakgmī-nārāvaņa in it. 
On the lotus-seat of the image are inscribed two lines. The shape of tho 
characters engraved on the copper-plates being exactly similar to that 
of the lines under reference; it has been conjectured by some that, the 


image of Lakgmī-nārāvaņa and the three old temples now in ruins have 


some connexion with the copper-plates. But so far as I have seen, 
there is nothing in these plates to support the conjecture, 

The present copper-plate is a grant of Narasirnha-dēva II, king 
of Utkala, dated Monday, 6th tithi of the bright half of the Simha 
(7. er Bhadra) month, in the Caka year 1217 = 19th September, 1295 A.D., 
in the 2lst year of his reign. fa ^ 

There is, however, a complete agreement between the verses of 
the two copper-plates of Nrsimha-dēva IV, (from Plate I—IV)* up to 
wap HEEL with the first 94 verses of the present grant, except line 


23rd of Plate IV of the second grant by the above king marked B. Of 
course, there are varie lectiones owing either to the carelessness of ther 


engraver or to wrong decipherment. 


^.» 
1 Trident of Maha-dēva. | re 
5 An elephant goad. | | - Ml. S 
8 A musical instrament nsed by Mahn-dēvn. - e < limo: E 


| 8 See J. A, 8. B, for 1895, Pt. L, p. 133-144. 
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The character of this grant may be described ns Bengali of the 
Kutila type, of the 12th and 13th century A.D. The letters k, kh, c, f, Ps 
y, ", l and v, in many respects, resemble the corresponding letters in 
Vigva-rū ipa-séna’s copper-plate, and the letters a, a, ë, g, J, d, t, th and m 
are very similar to those of the modern Bengali — The system 
of writing medial vowel.forms (t, f; 1, » 0,5: 06 tt, tl) and com- 
pound words, resembles the method adopted in the inscriptions of the 
Sēna kings and that now followed in writing Bengali. 

As regards orthography, the only points calling for remark are, 
that the (nasal) 9 and (dental) s are sometimes employed instead of 
ünusvüra, as iu venga, (Pt. I, line 10), and in sansarpad (Pt. V. ob. line 
4) ; nnd ¢ for s in the latter portion of the grant. 

Of all the plates the reverse of the second is most particularly 
deserving of notice. The arrangement of certain letters from the Ist 
to the 18th line in this leaf is not similar to that in any other plate. 
Every letter of this leaf forms a curve with its mitra; whereas an 
acute angle is formed by the contact of the matra with each letter 
in the other plates. More especially the four letters th, n, p, m aud À 
of this portion perfectly agree with the Utkala characters of the 14th or 
15th century. The letters of this portion, which bear no likeness to 
the Bengali, Nāgarī or Maithili characters of that time, can be taken 
as an early form of the Utkaláksara. 

Here I quote the remarks of Mr. Beames on the origin of tho Oriya 
characters :— 

‘Whether the Oriyās received the art of writing from Bengal or 
from Central India is a question still under dispute.... Assuming that they 
got their alphabet from Central, rather than from Northern India, the 
reason of its being so round and curling bas now to be explained....The 
Oriyās and all the populations living on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal 
write on the Tālapatra, or leaf of the fan-palm, or a palmyra ( Borāssus 
Jlabelliformis)....Ou these leaves, when dried and cut into proper lengths, 


they write with an iron style, or Lékhani, having a very fine sharp 


point. Now, it is evident that if the long, straight, horizontal mitra, or 
top lino of the Dēva-nūgarī alphabet, were used, the style in forming it 
would split the leaf, because, being a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre, going 
from the stalk to the point... it may suffice to say in general terms, that 
the Oriya characters show signs of having arisen from a form of the 
Kutila character prevalent in Central Iudia, and that its love of circular 
forms, common to it and the neighbouring nations, is due to the habit 
of writing on the Tālapatra, Talipot, or paku: -leaf, with an iron style." 


1 Comparative Grammar of the Modern, Aryan Lapguages of India, Intro. 
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But inasmuch as a striking resemblance is found to exist in every 
respect except the mitra, between the Bengali and Maithili characters of 
that period and most of the letters in the greater portion of this plate, it 
may be conjectured that the early Utkala-lipi took its rise from the ancient 
Bengali and Maithili character when the curve or circular mātrā was 
added to it. As in the course of time, the Bengali characters of the 
Séna kings assumed their modern aspect, so the ancient letters of this 
plate have gradually developed into the present Oriya characters, 

v The language is Sanskrit, prose and verse mixed. Like the other 
grant of this king dated 1218 Caka, published by me in 1893! and 
like the plate of Nrsimha-dēva IV, published in the Society's Journal 
in 1895, the present inscription can be divided into 5 parts. Babi 
Manūmēhan Chakrabarti has discussed several points at length in his 
article on the iuscription of Nrsimha-déva IV : I shall not repeat what 
he says. But the following points deserve some notice. 

According to the grant of Nrsimha-dēva 1V, Mabārājas Ananga- 
bhima-déva If and Bhünu-déva I held the reins of government for 
33 and 17 years respectively. But both the grants of Nrsimha-dēva II 
fix the respective periods of their reign at 34 and 18 years. The grant 
of Nrsimha IV states that the name of Raja-rija’s wife was Guna or 
Sadguna; but according to the plate under consideration, the name is ^ 
Mankuna, 4 

In addition to the above, the verses No. 84 and 86 should be 
especially mentioned ; although they have escaped the notice of Mano- 
móhan Baba. 


US Tam ramen ŞERTAN: | 
Aanze NGU qaqa ٣83×7۰7 (V. 84] 


we [1161 ferara wer 3۰ qeu DD: | 


[ V. 86.] 

' The (white) river Ganga blackened for a great ditsance by the 
collyrium washed away by tears from the eyes of the weeping Yavanis 
of Radha and Varéndra, and rendered waveless, as if by this astonish- 


ing achievement, was now transformed, by that monarch into the 
(black-watered) Yamuna. 











1 See Vigvakdsa, Vol. V. (supplement to the word “ QIR), For convenience' 
sake this grant will be marked A. 


3 Manómóhan Babi reads XT [WC]. 
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Shining day and night, making Meru over to the Bráhmanas in 
pious gifts, namely, the tulāpurusa, (and consequently the gods being 
deprived of their home), (King Nara-simha) built at Konakona (a place 
of great renown) a temple for the Sun to live in with the other gods.’ 

From the above it is plain that king Nrsirhha I conquered the 
Muhammadan dominions of Radha and Varēndra. The contem pora- 
neous historian Minhāj i-Saraj thus writes :— 

‘In this same year likewise (642 Hijra), the Rae of Jājnagar, in 
order to avenge the plundering of Katāsin, which had taken place the 
preceding year, as has been already recorded, having turned his face 
towards the Lakhanawati territory on Tuesday, the 13th of the month 
of Shawwal 642 H. (i.e. 1244 A. D.), the army of infidels of Jāj-nagar, 
consisting of elephants, and pāyiks (foot-men) in great numbers, arrived 
opposite Lakhanawati. Malik Tughril-i-Tughin Khan came out of 
the city to confront them. The infidel host, on coming beyond the 
frontier of Jāj-nagar territory, first took Lakhan-ór ; and Fakhru-l-mulk, 
Karimu-d-din, Lāghrī, who was the feudatory of Lakhan-or, with a 
body of Musalmāus, they made martyrs of, and, after that, appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawati. The second day after that, swift 
messengers arrived from above [the Do-ābah and Awadh te.) and 
gave information respecting the army of Islam that it was near at 
hand. Panic now took possession of the infidels and they decamped.' 1 

He again relates :— 

‘After he (Yiz-bak-i-Tughril Khan) went to that part, and 
brought that country under his jurisdiction, hostility arose between 
him and the Rae of Jij-magar. The leader of the forces of Jāj-nagar 
was a person, by name Sāban-tar, the son-in-law of the Rie, who, 
during the time of Malik *Izzu-d-dīn, Tughril-i-Tughan-Khán, had 
advanced to the bank of the river of Lakhaņawatī. In Malik Tughril 
Khān-i-Yūz-Bak's time, judging from the past, he [the Jaj-nagar leader] 
manifested great boldness, and fought, and was defeated. Again, an- 
other time, Malik Tughril Kbān-i-Yuz-Bak fought an engagement with 
the Rae of Jāj-nagar, and again came out victorious. 

‘On a third occasion, Malik Yüz-Bak sustained a slight reverse, 
and a white elephant, than which there was no other more valuable in 
that part, and which was ruttish, got out of his hnnds in the field of 
battle, and fell into the hands of the infidels of Jàj-nagur.'? 

The battles which according to Minhāj's statement appear to have 
been fought under two Muhammadan rulers, in reality took place successive. 
ly in the time of the Utkala kings Anayga-bhima and bis son Narasimha I. 


L Col. Raverty's Tabdgāt-i-Nāņiri, p. 740. 


` 8 Tabāgāt-i-Nāriri, p. 762-3. 
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The following is seen in the Catégvara-inscription of Ananga- 
bhima II : '— 
fanafana eg aast rg- 
68887 ١7138689: wget | 
AT = fesa + aur 3۳167 
fad Hawaa aur frod :271018--8311بج‎ | 
2100-7. HATI 331+ aa 
fat 7 anga. ane 31۴ | 
‘The Vaikhanasas could not even by their most austere penance 
comprehend the omnipresence and all-pervadingness of Vigņu to the 
extent to which the idea was realised by the Tumghāna king, (ie. 
Tughril-i-Tughān Khan), when he begau, apprehending Visnu here and 
there, to look around through extreme fear, while fighting on the bank 


of the Bhima, at the skirts of the Vindhya hills and on the sea-shores. 
He alone fought against the Mohammadan king, and applying arrows 





to his bow killed many skilful warriors. His heroism transcends des- x 
cription,’ 

According to the above inscription, it was Visnu, the minister of ` 
Ananga-bhima II, who fought a furious battle against tho Muhammadan 5 
king, Tumghāna by name. The ministers of the Hindû kings of Utkala 5 


used to get the title of Santri; even now in some places in Orissa, the 
eldest sons of the minister-families are enjoying that title, Under the 
circumstances, it seems to me that it is Visnu-santra who has been 
described by the Muhammadan historian by the name of Sabantar only, 
Minhāj says that this Sāntrā was a son-in-law of the Jāj-nagar or 
Utkala king; but the Catégvara Inscription? makes it clear that he was 
a Brahmana by caste. It was not then customary for a Brahmana to 
take a Ksatriya girl for his wife. Very likely Narasimha-déva I, son 
of Ananga-bhima Jl, in company with Vigņu, attacked Radha and 
Varēndra, (5e, the territory of Laksmanavati) at that time. It seems ت‎ 
that Minhaj, by mistake, has described the son to be the son-in-law. — — 
Nrsimha-deva I, in his father's life-time, fought many battles with. the 
Yavanas; and after he ascended the throne, attacked the Muķammadans 
several times. The glory Of his heroism has been narrated in the 84th 
verse of the present plate. It was this Nrsimha-deva who erected the 
Black Pagoda of Kūņāraka, famed far and wide as ono of the wonders —— 
r of the Hindi world, ‘The 86th Verse of the present plate proves that à 


1 Beo Vigua-koa, Val. VI, Art. Cātagvasa/” 4 "KĀ. 
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prior to the time of Nrsimha I, Kūņākūņa was the name of Konarak. 
The place subsequently became famous under the name of Kēņārka 
or Kanārak after the sun-temple had been built there. 

The places mentioned in the Copper-plate, exist up to this day, 
under the same names with very slight variations. For instances— 
Pērā-vigaya is now known as Dērā-vici (on sheet 115 of the Indian Atlas 
it is mentioned as Darabee, Lat, 20730'—20735'N. and Long. 86?18'45"— 
86 30'E.) and Svāņga-vigaya as Sooang Lat. 20°16’ 21"N. and Long. 
86711'45"—86^13' 50"E. (on sheet 116 of the I. A.). The granted 
village Edara is now known as Éndara (Aindare of the Indian Atlas), 
situated on the north of Talanga (Teelung of the T. A.) Lat, 07 
and Long. 86°20'N. Khanda-séhi and Sunàilo are situated at a dis- 
tance of about 6 miles from Endara and one mile from the Kendupatnā 
lock. But they are now included in different pargannahs. It may bo 
worth mentioning that the village of Sunāilo is very near to the place 
where the Copper-plate was found. 

Tlie reading of the original and its translation are given below. 


Copper-plate inscription of Nysimha-déva II of Orissa, dated 1217 Çaka. 


Plate-leaf No. 1, reverse. 





Ls: 1. | ST 1۲ 111130117 | 
mataa | wu] ae: Safe ہج‎ a: 
761ج‎ ataa- 
Lh «a. aitam | 
frat ufafāfias: cana: tgruxritgā: 
wait aagsifa4 HATI uti otf | [1] 
L 3. wfreuchfuarq EET: org m- 
[9 [1*٦ ۱1137168 | 
Taqra- | 
E. 4. (1920181111 fe | 
1۹ج‎ ۴٣٣8۹٣ fe aa iana | [2] 
aanitecītavtgafa- 
ex dafaduarga- 











RTA: |‏ 1۲6۸9۹7 جواوج۔ 
fafa feed‏ > 38 


5 1 The bracketed portions are taken from A. 2 Read off | 





— É 


- ہیں‎ — * " 
Sar m CN ۹ iu 4 * 
£, "a rae سر یتر‎ LALU 
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L. 6. 3:6 at 
ae aif quaai: afet fasten | [3] 
2۹۹ا‎ ۱9777:71. 7۰ 
ix. aT- 
amaan ۰٥٢6٣ AFA: | 
aana fungi 31۴1۰ aur: 
EH- 
L. 8. af wafa farad aaa: | [4] 
dāt ere :وناج‎ RHF UTERE: 3 
stasa z- dy. 
L 9. q wq LAUMU at wfe | 2 
ang waga aa HRT Ka š 
al Wf 
L. 10. aana «taam: چرخ ج‎ fasm fas ٭‎ |l [5] 1752 
sas wifsrae grau feng sare - "ict 
EH wi" c 


sir: wes faat arret Tarn fe | 
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L. 15, ay? | TANAH | ۰ 
| team: p asp HR | aa: gg | aT ×37: | 

aat fanaa: | 

L. 16. aat fa wp | ga: arem: | 
aa: wife | aa: 77۰ | [7۹.877 | 
UHRA NF- : 

] GEI. atfe: ufex: 

tač 6(7: 513711177: à 

| afafa ats; 

x a ~afefa 

WEITE ua | [7]‏ ز0 ےڈ و 
Kaa: TATA aat <1‏ 
wat ga: TITY TETTHA |‏ 
Rare area‏ 

L. 19. Huq a : 

afaa za makawa ú | [8] 

aatal ac waqa sq جن (جح‎ 

A- 

L. 20. efsane | 
RE- 





c 














Plate-leaf 1I, obverse. x 
L1 ہم‎ 6: (era: warteg ١ [9] 
.667ج‎ fafaa mfu ff: 


ata fu] 
- i Kataa ۸۲ mfg fam | 
E Nad Sai vt 











1 Read ge | 


Ml — 
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Plate-leaf LI, reverse. 


D. 1 موچ‎ fama 
fa: arate 18۳ Sat wai atest | 
SELIG LS 
و‎ T ca fequarerneg afaa 
910-9 3388 ١۷21830۲66 ج8‎ ws | [24] 
gtutaafegēa artes R- 
سا‎ 5. kuaanza 
kitaani! 
aq dā seeumufafaut 3 ya- 
L. 4. 5 a: 
mat wife afta HHS Wa | [25] 
faham TAAT MĀTE: 97 
3- 
D. 5.  wifegurmz eyed kai 
2+710 BARĀ 216و‎ at 
«feat: fafaa um- 
Em tran یت‎ | [26] 
mA <3 aaga eather: 
A ج53‎ game Ha — 
L. f fu 4 ziral | 
grate aaa afa: at ATA ay وو‎ 
Kuaga vu ngu | [27] 
L 8. MAZE yatfafuzat aafaa fafa- x 
Arafa agru qsqa afa 
fafa: vant- 
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1%. 


Le 10. q AT we D fu Ht anaes uiuere 
anfa OTT BANAT nanas ATG w | 
_ 

L. 11. amerfuufewfaezgrarerngnfaat 
fee karai surdi eda 

L. 12. al WT | [29 | 
7۲ 17171 5779۹۹011116 

ef grareraraateay- 
"In 18. afat 7: 

matei 91733711۹1816۰ 
1ت‎ 81166۹7 my- 

L. 14. dt 1۲97:۱ [30] 
ATT EE ii fa a at HTT 
afi <6: ay- 

L. 16. 3بج‎ at ay | 
frênmfrura? وعحح5!‎ Ya aT 


frat at waar gfaus au ۔چ‎ 
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L. 20. =- 

afe ۹آ و‎ 07191331787571 i 

~ YA 7 
sufeueutanfeute i 
Plate-leaf III, obverse. 

L 1. [mamaa FATT] 

a Alaa: Hal TATA sf] | 
: e werd fus 131ج‎ | 
L. 3 
L. 4. gafz[< ۹5۳(7 | 

arat‏ 6چجوو 0313۹6 ہے 

517731 RATT | 

Affa- 





aatan? ج‎ * emend 


, 
"cli S 





e c 





[ No. 3, 


[34 ] 


[35] 


[36] 


|37] 


[38] 


2 ° 
e و‎ ` 0 gr ; e 4 " 4 a . ` 
" = = Sa — K. V = mS ce 0:0 E —* 





^a 


l 
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L. 





8. [athena nfa facreenxr attfēdstarmāt- 


12. 


EIN 


14. 


15. 





qa * 

| 37 uw :وج‎ ate ART gÈ- 
«eu sacha % a amata- 
r atam | 
quie umaana mTararaqrera: 
eus afaa -[n]- 

aa xw yaga: ufa n 
ararat 5ہ‎ Taa 
mi 

aera arsgātd qafq HATA ferr HTT: | 
STAT malina: <=] 





fa [sperari fad ja: ia 
kaaa [zfa] EE ١ 
[awa 1۰ í 

a Esant | 
TWAS 17731-۴0۲5۰ ۱ 
aatenyera| sated aat]. 

alt- 

Tagg‏ 96ہ 


243 


[40] 


[41] 


[44] 


[45] 





-- 
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L. 18. 1508318۶٦ 
* Ha و‎ GEIRAR T: | [46] 
27۲۹3 [xafa ۰ 
aatar: fer]- 
L 19. fšrqT=ra=a: | 
aazam fafa- š q 
FRAT 8٭د‎ =u: | [47] "v 7 
teife-[we fi ]-armr=fafwaarqurrasata- a 
L. 20. a- E 
۹.918636۳۰ arare: | 
irga yaga tAn- 
Plate-leaf ILI, reverse. A D 
E- t š ہے‎ 
9687: 57251 ۴٥۹۹,۳۲۳۲ crea: | [48] 





E om 


" B a | I ‘ 
, " " — i i ` اس۷‎ Aa ' l : Y 
h . P ` F E T" ° = 5 zi < 
» Ë n i z w - dā -y 2 - KA ie, 1 a -f I — PA , — 4 — 
4 4 m. B 3 , , ; - 
E - * ^ : - L ' . 5 | ē = F : , ; 







moy :‏ کت عو سے ہو یں 
SHIRTS I ae xa‏ ` 
WA — Ma‏ | | 
Re il —— <a ¿ 47:‏ " 
1R iw RT ! Read 90۲‏ 
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Ir- B. aufer TA 
27٦۹3676۴16613: 1 
27۹۹3۲ ×× :ق۱۲6۳‎ | 
H- 

L. ٦. Qamman q | 
au Ateng alaan aana- 
magts- 

— 8, 39 menfa 2:7 amus | 
eA a at aa fea ]41227 aaa- 


L. و‎ at 
aaa ananuna | 





[53] 


(56) 
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šā 16. a | 
amaaan a fe [f] ara: 35۲٣۴7۶ | [57] 

L. 17. wet [at] YA taasan s: 
wet naa pasara afu fuer: | 
as T= 

L. 18 ayer ae P ATT A T 
SRSA ia EE IA | [58] 
7732۴7 E = 

L. 19 cae fs fu 
afafoa: Aingia | 
vatufa: afenatfaasušrgg: 

l- 

L. 20. Baa: yea rag NR: | [59] | 
3٣٠۱٦٥۰761637۳ 38۹90 tif [a Jā نے‎ 
qatga- ; 

Plate-leaf TV, obverse. 
Lo d aagana Ima | 





ayga fafeui‏ ا جو 
Tyr [60]‏ 
Iis <8 f‏ 
L. 4 [61]‏ 
L. 65 [62]‏ 








ےت یہ شس —— 
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x 
ķ E 36. gurm ufestt 11137 | [63] 
۱ 0۴57۰ gee at cagtifafera: 
1۹7۹۹:۲۹۲۹ 


[64] 


(65) 


[66] 


[67] 


[68] 








L. 


16, 


17. 


19. 


20. 





ufa gafa چو‎ 311٢37177 KACA ١ 
ART ٭3‎ aaa 
THT 

— ST ٤-٤ ! 





Plate-leaf IV, reverse. 
٣0810011 
ہج‎ a ×× marata far a 
wet amfercfag fing fa- 


KAT: eH 3۴: 





7۲8۲۲۲6 wen ٥86۰ ai efx | 


aA wa- 





ma: TATAHAN A Ian 





[69] 


[70] 


[71] 


[72] 


[78] 


[74] 
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EE ah; TE] > 
TAS GTI sarana p [75] 
7.7773 yaiua 
UTT - 
L6 1 FUSAN ETRA | 
717 713(1 Tag qo TU aT TAA 
"Var | 
z IIT kia 211372: ETUR | [76] 
[۲۰777۲+68 uta 
An 8 
L. 9 
^ [77] 
` j 10 
D LY. a falfa aaa eun 
ج7‎ 17851۲1317171117 TAR | [78] 
— | 
L. 12. .77ہ‎ 
$. gagan a ufa: vai | 
L. 13. ٥ہ‎ nanag- 
1 85158777 facet «ua | [79] 
E ATA UTA ATT ٭‎ 
XE L. 14. aa! anra: 
7 YA TTT ۹1۳997۳۲۰ STAT ۱ 80] 






NGNE anaf- x 3 


1 Read ft —— 
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L 15. at aqare masi | 
MEST: Wane اچب(‎ h 
agta mfua- 

L. 16. frautamaT- 
١707 Kaa | 
7191777۲ fatua- 
nav" uw -٭‎ 

1^ 1. 5 4 
CAGA k AESI LL LE IEE: LE 
۳3× 777.7۰7] asse uel | 
H- 


fere? safa و‎ T33 | 











acasat qaa- 

L. 19. mars- 
qu rf: | 
NYA TAHT 

L. 20. BE: GRELE | 
grafa ہ0۲‎ ser wamaq: 


fafrauranut: faq ۔جووج‎ 


Plate-leaf V, obverse, 


(No, 3, 


[81] 


[82] 


[83] 


[84] 


رڈ 
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Liu S: wate FETT ۲ 
Aa TeITNUqURYTZI: | 
wd کو‎ ar ےو‎ wt- 

Eb gw 


L 4 
ky 5 
fe 6 





[88] 


[89] 





ev P. — 
" 
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L. 12. ata 
urere afe aeaea a | [90] 
* 
L. 13.  zwufexfu faym- 
3۷6 RARE: | 
wugfüxfu 01.7 
Tartu F- 
L. 14. fra: mum: | [91] C 


ula wa tftte Uga و وو"‎ 
arā Ma wfcrfasci q- | d 
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Plate-leaf V, reverse. 


7767-3۶ vat Ifa- 





253 


[95] 


(96] 


(97] 


[98] 


[99] 


[100] 


(101] 


(102) 
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- 











L. 12 [103] 
L. 13. 
€ 
L. 14. [104] | 
Ja 15. 
L. 16. nafaa qat :وڑجوت ہج‎ aes! ferai) [105] £ 
afer MĪT NĒ . 
Li 227. ia fre: ۱ 23111 
fira ۲ج‎ 5٣ quan 
L. 18, 68:66 fewxewwi staat tau mod 
aS fien? gat- 
L. 19. ijas TATA fm IBID U- * 
77ہ‎ WAT 7 


Plate-leaf VI, obverse, 
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Et X 


f 8 
L. 4 
Lāde 
L 6 





| 770 ۹71 ۹1٥88:251۲ ufrfaw | 
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L. 12. ATR AAA 7:7 
ufaaa: | WESDUCHTEWIDGI TET 
L. 19. agama teeta a waa 
TAMA | SALA! HATE [۰ 
L. 14. ugameedgamniem | Sewer 7 
ہج‎ agaga qanat || Ta T- 
L. 15. w: wafaa HOT aeremarttare-art- 
fun 151661616 afea frat 7 x 
ETT TY RT- 
L. 16. atta deen nfm ufafad | wd 7٤+ 
fafeen a KATRA ATA ۰ 
ma Aa TST 
L. 17. afea aagana umm aka ng 
×63 yia Tara 75 1 
gii- 
L. 18. mmama : 
×۱1 ۹271 TERT ۱۰٠۱۳ 
TANGATA _ 
L. 19. RWY ۰ per wean gaat | fen 
7ہج‎ (Pema atafe AF 2 
L. 20. wx @feqa «pp aferati e | waeufeesia | 
mafaa aea 3۵۴. Wt 6۶ ٰ 
L. 21. fmm i enggane Ursa emm 3 
Sake ۰٢٠٠٠٢ظ۲٢۹٭جبہ‎ 0 آ8 ٭٭٭٭‎ || ° | 


Plate-leaf VI, reverse. 


L. 1. رنہ‎ awwrrq=fas% | 
wath ۷8.۸۷: tr | 
۳ APSA TTA 0 
r 


1 Read | ig * Read ۱ 
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h- و‎ faa | 
wercarzfus ڑج‎ wena | 
GATT TATE THT | 
TEKO: TTT | 
ARMIA At ELA 399i | 
| afret wieder fag fur: aw werd | 
ša frit ure Zit ga- 
L = 4 atera fan: | 
; B. دہج‎ fe sra 4 exh agari | 
WA TAH GUAR a1 BALUZAK | 
WiHURHISI- 
| (RUNE Y - 81 fa aana | 
à waaify :ےو‎ 7 afafa: | 
mata fe ےم" ہہ‎ ush: ê بج‎ fas | 
^u. a- k < 


L. 6. «sus تہ‎ ar 
x utaa ifa 1۲۹۰۲: i 
K î ہ۲۲‎ AA HRT TAH 
is uR- 
27 at facfaatafate چاو‎ ۱ 
4 St 1 ait ait No ñ 


. e. | 4 TRANSLATION, 
Om! Adoration to Nārāyaņa ! 


Verse 1. May the lotus-like feet of Laksmi grant you prosperity : 
her feet, whose nails emitting hundreds of brilliant rays, shine like the 
E petals with filaments, and distinctly reflected on the nails of which her 

-'- dover (Krana), bowing down to her for offence committed to her play- 

` fully, looks like a black-bee sitting upon a lotus, 
` "8. When the ocean of milk was churned by the Divas and 
Daityas, the beautiful Rama sprang out of it, and although 
4 ; va, Brahma, Indra and other gods of renown, present on that occa- 
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sion, looked longingly after her, she recognised the lotus-navelled Visnu, 
the delighter of the three worlds, as her husband: just as in a garden 
Of various blooming trees, the bhramara (black-bee) has recourse to the 
mango-tree only. 

3. From the lotus-lke navel of Vignu sprang Brahma; from 
Brahma, Atri; and from the eyes of Atri sprang the moon whose rays 
illumined the universe. He, although equal to the sun, in his power 
to devour the darkness potent enough to eat up the three worlds, 
surpassed him in transparency, because darkness is seen through his 
person in the shape of the black spot apparent on his surface. 

4. He being a brother of Laksmi gives delight to the universe ; 
being a friend of nectar destroys the poison-like darkness; and as 
& younger brother of the celestial tree Kalpa is enjoyed by all the 


Dévas, But having all these blessed qualities combined in him, he * 


defeats each of them by unfolding his purity before the universe. He 
reigns supreme. 

5. Several kings were born in his dynasty. Their glories, 
partially delineated in the puranas, did not stop there, Then they 
became themes for several kdvyas; aud now, as if assuming living forms, 
they are, travelling throughout the world, halting in the ears of the 
hearers. 

6. Where on the face of the earth is so many-tongued a person, 
who can proclaim the great military exploits of every king of the 
Lunar Dynasty? The description of the glories acquired by the 
prowess of one of the members of the family (Arjuna) has taken up 
a Mahābhārata. Therefore only the names of the kings of this dynasty 
are here given in the order of precedence. 

From Candra sprang Budha, from Budha Anala, from Anala 
Purü-ravas, from Pururavas Vayu (Āyus), from Vayu Nahusa, from 
Nahusa Yayüti, from Yayati Turvasu, from Turvasu Gāņgēya, from 
Gāņgēya Virdcana, from Virécana Sāmbedya, from Sümbedya 
Bhāsvān, from Bhüsvün Datta-séna, from Datta-sēna Saumya, from 
Saumya Agva-datta, from Agvadatta Saurāņga, from Saurüngga 
Citrangada, from Citrüggada Qiradhvaja, from Ģiradhvāja Dharmaisi, 
from Dharmaisi Parīksit, from Pariksit Jaya-sēnā, from Jaya-sóna 
Vijaya-sēna, from Vijaya-sēna Vrsa-dhvaja, from Vrsa-dhvaja Pragal- 
bha, from Pragalbha Ģakti, and from Qakti sprang Kolühala known as 
Ananta-varman, 

7. There was a famous city named Gauga-vādi. 1 was wealthy: 
prosperous and fit to be the abode of gods. | 
diri ا‎ Ho and his successors: were known by tho ile of Bae 








ganga, ——— x F | ; 
— — پر ے‎ >> tamm vo — ^ ۴ die = I ae 
: 7 ^ L^ šu ۱ ساےہ‎ 
> — = e “< vae yx” - Ae j "ik 
| ¿ipa sP nS VE EE Ut 
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F ar 
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8. Because the adversary kings, (while he was fighting) at the 
head of the battle, raised a tumult (Kolahala) and (went to) the abodes 
of the gods, his (capital) became equal to the abode of gods and was 
named Kēlāhala. In that city several kings reigned in succession. 

9. When the eldest Narasimha is reigning what shall we do here— 
we who delight in forcibly carrying away the goddess of prosperity by 
conquering the world with our prowess. Let the creeper-like sword in 
our hands exercise in the forest of the necks of our enemies. Let the 
creeper of our glory ascend to heaven. 

10. Of the Lords of men, they with Kamarnava as their fifth, 
v while roaming over the world with the object of conquest were in some 
places honoured by their enemies, in others, they had to destroy the 
families hostile to them. In this they reached not only Kalinga but 
‘along with it Udra also. (When they reached there) the Tortoise 

Incarnation of Hari rose, as it were, from the sea to see them. 

11. What more can be said in praise of these kings belonging to the 
Ganga Dynasty than that, at the time when, in battle, they snatched away 
by force all the lands belonging to the Kalingas, and the fortune long 
onjoyed by others; the divine tortoise, the three-cyed Civa at Gokarna 
as well as on the Mahēndra, the sen, and the sun and the moon in the 
sky, all bore witness to the occasion. 

jag 12. Among them, Kāmārņava the ruler of the world was the 
progenitor of a line of kings. His sons and grandsons were kings of 
renowned arms, 

13. From Kümürnava sprang Vajra-hasta ns the thunder. 
holder on earth, a renowned king throughout the world and devoted to 
the teachings of the Ģāstras. He wasa destroyer of his enemies and 
provided all the means for supplying the wants of the needy ; and by his 
pure way of living, he was like an ascetic of the first order. 

, 14. The king of Tri-Kaligga was not only Vajra-hasta in name, 
` but in his deeds too he was like-the Holder of the thunder-bolt. Except 
Indra the Thunder-bolt-holder himself, who is there upon earth, who 
| | can resist the falling thanderbolt, i. e, the attack of Vajra-hasta P 

š | 15. His fame, pure as the moon, spread through all the directions 
k. of the horizon, and gladdened the whole world. The riders of the 
elephants supporting the eight quarters of the world perceiving this, 
4 painted the frontal globes of their elephants again and again with thick 
بت(‎ pigment of vermilion, | 
"TB — 16. As Parvati was of Pinākin (Mahā-dēva), so Naņgamā was his 
jeloved wife: By her, Vajra-hasta had a son named Rāja-rāja the 
valorous king. — x 
17%. King Rija-rija was handsome like the moon. His glories 
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were as innumerable as the heads of Ananta. Ho lowered Kuvēra by 
his wealth and Indra by his prowess, 

18. Like Laksmi of Narayana, and Rohini of Candra (the moon) 
Rüja-sundari was his first queen. 

19. From Rāja-rāja and Rāja-sundarī sprang Cida-ganga to 
deprive the rulers of the earth of their means of strength; as 
formerly the ‘ thunder-bolt’ issued from Indra to lop off the wings of 


the supporters of the earth (i.e. of mountains). 5 


20. Surely Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, was his nurse, as 
that Arya-boy sucked up from her all the milk-like learning even when 


very young, Otherwise how was it possible that he should acquire such ` 


keen insight into the Vēdas, such well versed knowledge in the Castras, 


such wonderful poetical genius, and such superior ingenuity in the fine- - — 


E ` 
۳ - 


arts, and what not? 

21. Excepting the Dik-pālas, he brought under his control, all 
the kings of the earth; and the gems that adorned the heads of the 
kings unfriendly to him shed radiance on his feet. This is not speaking 
too much in praise of king Céda-ganga. For the fall moon, thinking 
that (the disc) his whole body, owing to its similarity with the white 
umbrella of kings, would be carried away by king Céda-ganga, has, 
through fear, ceased to expand his body. 

92. As an aged person takes the kara (hand) of a woman duly 
married to him, he (the king) exacted kara (tribute) from all the land 
between the Gangi (the Ganges) and the Gūtama-gaņgā (Godavari) 
disregarding the powerfal warriors who looked on in amazement. 

23. In duels, before the blood, flowing from the wounds inflicted 
upon his body with the weapon in the antagonist’s hand reached 
the ground, king Ganga with the sword held in his hand cut them 
to pieces and made them lie prostrate upon the ground. | 

94. When the terrible flame of Ganga’s prowess burned the 


capitals of the unfriendly monarchs, the smoke rising in clouds from ` 


these cities ascended the heavens; and the dēvas thinking that the 
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~ 26. Defeating the king of Utkala as if churning another sea, Gar- 
gócvara obtained the moon of expanded fame, Lakgmi-like kingdom 
(dharani), thousands of maddened elephants, tens of thousands of horses 
and gems innumerable, What shall we say ? Is this the excellence of 
the ocean or the person who churns it? 

27. What person is there whois capable of erecting a temple fit for 


` the dwelling of that great Being pervading the whole universe, whose 
feet are this world, whose navel is the firmament, whose ears are the 


ton directions, whose eyes are the sun and the moon, and whose head is 
the yonder heaven ? In consideration of this it seems that the kings who 


preceded Cēda-gayga did not take in hand the erection of a temple 
to Purusóttama : but Gangéqvara built it. 


28. The sea of milk is the birth-place of Lakemi. Persons who 


- . know the value of self-respect consider it derogatory to their honor to 


live in the house of their father-in-law. It seems that taking this into 
consideration, Laksgmi-pati (Jagannātha) surely felt greatly mortified, 
whilst dwelling there: bnt as soon as the temple was erected he left 
his former abode and has been residing in it (the temple) with great 
pleasure. Laksmi too, leaving her father's house, is living in that of 
her husband with great delight. 

29, Now, thou, O Kūrmādhipa (king of the tortoises), run not thou 
away ; thou, O Vyālēndra (king of the serpents), have patience; thou, 
O Earth, be still; and, thou too, O Universe, be immoveable ; for the 
lions brought enchained by Gangégvara in his several hunting excur- 
sions by their furious roar filling the whole universe with the echo may 
terrify the Din-nigas to flight, which will make the world tremble, 


which may also happen sometimes under the weight of his feet, 


30. Hotly pursued by Gaygēgvara the king of the Mandara 
first fled from his capital whose ramparts, walls, and wide gates had 
been already destroyed by the forces of Kaligga and then again from 


the battle-field on the banks of the Ganges, his body all the while 


receiving wounds, and appearing like the body of Radhéya (Karna) 
thickly pierced by the arrows of Partha (Arjuna) in battle. 

31. Places even beyond the concave of the world were plastered 
over with the nectar of his fame. People who in their first distress came 
to him for relief got heaps of gold from him equal to their expectation. 
The capitals of his enemies were burnt by his prowess. 

32. The valorous king, after making the Dik-pālas on all sides 


as his gate-keepers, enjoyed (ruled) the world for seventy years, 


. 33. All the qualities of the queen Kastūrikā-mēdinī were of 


puch a nature ns to elicit the praise of the gods. It was owing to his 





walleled devotion to the gods that Códa-gagga was blessed with 
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such a wife. A king, unless he is inspired by Visuu cannot prevail ; and 
so the ruler of the earth was not different from Vigna born to save thé 
world, and Lakemi herself seeing Vison born in the shape of Códa- 
ganga took birth in the form of Kastūrikā-mēdinī. 

34. By her Códa-gaxgga had n son, named Kümürnavn. He was 
the only valorous king in the whole world and there was none charitable 
like him, and his fame for glorious deeds done wns spread throughout 
the world. He with his fiery strength defeated the sum and with 
spotless purity surpassed the moon. 

35. Justly the prince Kāmārņavā was called Kumara (Kārti- 
kēya), for both of them were the sons of Gaņgēga (Civa and Coda- 
ganga), both protected the Vibudhas (Dēvas and Panditas), and both 
were wielders of Calkti (Spear and the regal power) capable of destroy- 
ing arrogant enemies. | 

36. It is well-known that the sea swells at the sight of the moon : 
but never the reverse. But it is strange that at the appearance of 
Kāmārņavā (the sea of desire) the Kirti-candra (moon of fame) 
began to increase. . 

37. In the Caka yenr measured by the Védas (4), the seasons (6), 
the sky (0) and the moon (1), (ic. 1064) when the sun was in the 
sign of Sagittarius (Dhnnn), when all the planets were exercising 
auspicious influence, and the enemies had all been destroyed, the prince 
the illastrious Kāmārņava, son to the great king Ganga, and the ouly 
lord of the worlds was anointed king, at which all the universe rejoiced, 

88. The story runs that the crescent-moon was born out of the sea 
of milk. But from Kimirnava sprang both full-moon-like fame and sun- 
like prowess. They too, like a couple, shone over the world, and em+' 
braced the adverse kings though they had no liking for them. 

39. In the battle-field, the pearls issuing from the temples of the 
enemies’ elephants broken by Kamirnava's sword, and moistened with 
blood gushing forth from the roa sparkled like stars in the morning 
and evening sky. 

40. In a quarrel between the sword and the prowess of Kāmār- 
nava, one saying ‘I have devoured the puissant armies of the enemies,’ 
the other contradicting, “No not so, I have eaten them;' the king's 
pure fame would come as a mediator to settle their dispute and say 
* I shall tell you after consulting. with the great,” and would thus respect 
fully reach the ears of Brahma. 


41, People speak excellently of another world having | been c crented, | 
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come into self-existence long before, (Hiraņya-garbha) full of gold 
(riches). . | 

42. The earth is already burdened with the weight of the seven 
seas, and trembling often calls for the help of Nigéevara (king of the 
snakes) and Kūrmēgvara (king of the tortoises). But the Creator 
(Dhata) again burdened her with another Sea of Desire (Kamarnava). 
He too on his part, being unequalled in kindness, takes upon himself 
the excess of the earth's burden by often ascending the balance and 
weighing himself with gold: | 
' 43. King Kāmārņava ruled his kingdom for ten years. During 
his reign his kingdom was full of happy aud well nourished people, and 
was very attractive on account of several learned Pauditas dwelling 
tliere. 

44. Mahārāja Cēda-gaņgā had another queen named Indirà, 
danghter of a king of the solar-dynasty In beauty she was like the 
moon-faced Indira: (Laksmi) born herself, who is still regarded by 
Brahma as the model of beauty. 

45. Her beanty, character and deportment being delineated in 
most laudable terms have set forth the daughter of the mountain 
(Durga) as a simile. This was not blamable; and as in this world 
Maharaja Céda-ganga wns not different from Hara (iva); he 
married Indira proud of her supernatural beauty. 

46. By her Códa-gagga had û son the illustrious Raghava, He 
was king of kings and crashed the pride of the adverse rulers. All 
the kings frightened at the news of his coronation trembled in their 
hearts. 

47. When the illustrious Raghava became king, all the other 
rulers of the earth attained the ultimate object of their body by shum- 
pooing his feet. Bat it is strange that though rendered destitute of 
their #ajah (power and heat) they became mitras (5e, feudatory kings 
and the sun). ہیں و‎ 

48. In ancient times Arjuna was held the typical example of one 
who possessed hands strong and capable of striking down formidable 
enemies in several ways; but now Rāghava possessing hands playing 


with the heads of the enemies like balls in the arena of the battle- 


field, is looked upon by all the wielders of the bow as their only 
model. | T I X2 3 aut ihr 4i 


49. Was he a second Paraqu-rüma born in the world! Becanse 


like Paragu-rāma he too uprooted the lines of enemies, made nll tho 
world obey his commands, devoted his hands to the donation of the 


iti (earth or landed properties), and, like Paragusrima, he killed 
tuoualy bis formid: e thousand-handed enemy (Daga-satabahu ). 
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90. Cutting nsunder troops of mountain-like elephants in battle, 
king Rüghava's sword drank in a moment the water-like blood, and 
then having become loaded with white fame, like the moon adorned with 
pleasing lustre, cloried victorious. 

51. Wherever kings were unfriendly to him king Rāghava 
with his overwhelming power was like the dava-dahanu (conflagr ation) 
to their forts, like thunderbolts to the mountain-like kings, and like 
the lion to the troops of maddened elephants of the enemies. 

52. The king of the world the illustrious Righava, who was the 
crest-jewel of the sovereigns of the earth, ruled his kingdom unrestrained 
for ten and five years. 

03. As Aditi was of ہپ‎ the illustrious Candra-lēkhā was 
the favourite wife of the illustrious Céda-ganga, the king of the globe. 
She was as a bulbons root to the creeper-like extension of the king's 
dynasty. Of her was born Rāja-rūja who defeated the sun by the 
force of his splendour, and filled all the ‘sides of the horizon with the 
fame of greatness derived from crushing kings. 

54. When Rija-rija set out on his expedition to subjugate the 
world, the force with which bis troops struck the earth raised a 
large qnautity of dust which covered the firmament, The horses of 
the sun thinking it reproachfal to touch the earth used to uplift 
themselves towards heaven and the celestial elephant began to strike 
the earth with his tusks. 

55. The son of Cēda-gaņga was of unrestrained valour; He 
was famous under the name of king Raja-raja as he was the king. of 
the kings. 

56. Having in his early youth taken upon himself the 1-9 
of the world, what extraordinary things happened to him whose body 
was like the Himalaya (0 Ye honest hear!). The earth acted ns his 
seat, the heaven as his ensign, the mountain ns his palace, the Dik- 


pālns as the representatives of his fame, and the verses in his praise 


as his bards, 
57. O illustrious Raja-raja, — your fame gave Mene ta 


the minds of those who could appreciate higher excellencies, and created 


desires in the innocent minds of the needy. On the other hand, the 

same fame on renching the ears of the enemies mortified them like . a 

dart in their hearts. Nowhere are the followers of their — 
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his throne, shining like pure snow, his fame extending far and wide, 
a and Indra singing his glorious deeds. 

99. After him his younger brother Aniyarka-bhima was installed 
on the throne. This king was competent in work and a lover of good 
poetry, He was pure in religion, free from any impurity of tlie Kali 
age, nud his eulogy surpassed those of his ancestors. 

60. On the summit of the mountain of battle, crowded with 
warriors, echoing with the sound of conch-shells, filled with heaps of 
pearls issuing from the gigantic elephants’ temples pierced with spears, 
and burüing with his excited fiery prowess, king Rija-rija reaching 

2 the heads of his adverse kings robbed them of their royal fortune. 
x” 61, When churned, the sea of milk highly agitated by the com- 
bined hands of the Dévas and Asuras produced only a half-moon which 
adorned (the forehead of) Mahūdēva alone; but in the battle-field the 
single strength of thy arm produced from the rain-water-(dhārā-jaln)s 
like sharpness (dhara) of thy sword such a mighty moon-like fame that 
it embraced all the eight Dīk-pālas (protectors of the eight directions 
of the earth.) | 

62. The dust rising at the time of his setting out on expeditions 


a filled the sky, and so soiled the body of the kings of elephants (Aira- 
vata). 
E 63. This heroic prince Ananga-bhima subjugating all his enemies 


ruled the carth for ten years. 
64. The valiant king Ananga-bhima was of unrestrained power, 
| and as the family abode of the goddess of Danda-niti (Administration 
^ of Justice). His conduct was most elegant, being purified by truth- 
fulness, right observances, and correct judgment, and the sole object of 
his life was virtue. His other half was the paffa-mahis: Baghalla- 
dévi; in love, that knew no bounds, she was like the goddess Lakgmī 
herself. . 
Ë 65. Her son was the king Rāja-rāja, who equalled his father 
in all his excellent good qualities, possessed superior valour, and assumed 
‘the reins of government in his youth. His lotus-like feet were 
EN. coloured reddish by the effulgence radiating from the jewels on the 
` crests of the kings bowing down to him. 
LM 66. His marching war-horses impetuously striking the earth 
saised such a cloud of dust that it completely obscured the bright rays 
"jā of the sun, and being spread far and wide by the incessant flappings 


of the ears of the raging war-elephants, resembled the veils on the 
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girt by the seven seas, with superior political abilities, even Mādhava 
began to consider the king's sword sharper than his own discus, Vidhi 
acknowledged his cleverness in the matter of studying the Cāstras, aud 
nowhere was the word Kali (guarrel) heard except to denote the 
a, > 
* 68. His sea-like fame, having swollen greatly, inundated the 
world, When small and twinkling stars appeared in the firmament, it 
seemed that the foam springing up from the sea had spread over it. 

69. This valorous king Rāja-rūja was like Karna in benevolence, 
like Arjuna in power, and like Yudhisthira in truthfulness. 

70. King Rāja-rāja after enjoying his royal prosperity in this 
world for ten and seven years went to heaven. 

71. This king had a queen named Mankuna-dévi. She was 
descended from the Cilukya Dynasty, and in beauty was like the const 
of the sea of beauty. 

72. Of her was born king Anagga-bhima of extraordinary 
valour and great personal beauty. His eulogy shone forth on the walls 
of the horizon washed with the waves of nectar-like fame. 

73. The prowess of his arms having rooted out his enemies, the 
tears from the eyes of their wives used to inundate the earth. It seems 
that Visnu, who is always anxious to go into the sea of milk, seeing 
the tremendous waves, has twisted his*neck in shame, 

74. Who art thou? Iam Kali. Why dost thou look sorrowful ? 
Who is there by narrating to whom my condition, I can cross this ocean 
of sorrow? Tell me, lam myself Hari. Dost thou not know me ? On 
hearing his reply, Kali used to say, that if thou art thyself Nüráyana, 
then hear what I say. In the Ganga dynasty, a king named Ananga- 
bhima has taken his birth. He has almost dispossessed me of my 
rights, That king is the sole cause of my anguish. 

75. The Original Being embracing his lotus-like tender heart 
fragrant with perfume of great delight arising from deep meditation, 
and sweetened by the honey of love to God, played the part of a black 
bee. | 

76. His splendid sword serving as a harem-keeper for the protec- 
tion of the goddess of Royal Fortune, likewise assuming the nppearance 
of a rope for strangling adverse kings, and displaying many feats of 
dancing in the arena of the battle-field was regarded as an unparalleled 
beautiful dancer. | 
77. He by his — prowess earned a mighty fame. His libera- 
e SE even the liberal: Kia ti a aa a 
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ashamed, nnd as a result of this, the eyes in his four heads began to 
move in vacancy. 

78. He was endowed with the three-fold regal powers and ob- 
served the fulā-purusa-lāna,! The possession of the whole world did 
not give bim so much pleasure as he derived from granting several 
pieces of land to pious Brālīmaņas. 

79. Attracting the hearts of deer-eyed girls, and crushing those 

„Of the enemies, the king, who was anxious that learned men should 
know the meaning and construction of his name most appropriately 
assumed the title of Ananga-bhima. 

80. The king Ananga-bhima the beloved of his servants, after 

3 ruling the earth by force of his mighty arm, for thirty-four years, went 
to the abode of the gods, 

81. From Aditi-like illustrious Kastūrā-dēvī and the Kacyapa- 
like king Ananga-bhima, was born on the earth the warrior Naras 
simha, (Visņu)-like Narasimba, the saviour of the world and the des: 
troyer of the sinners, 

82. The king Nara-simha was always engaged in benevolent 
deeds. Seeing his boundless charity, it was thought, as if Nara-simha 
(Visņu) himself had been born in this world in order to wash with the 
water of profuse charity, his hands formerly polluted by the blood of 
پ‎ ° the king of the Asuras (Hiranya-kncipu ). 

| 83. He was fanned from both sides with two white camaras, and 
a white umbrella was spread above his head. The room in which he 
sat was built of white elephants’ tusks. The sight of it led a visitor 
4 to believe that the Goddess Bhavani thinking him to be his own son 
had taken him on her lap, and for this reason his feet are always rested 
on the victorious lion-seat. s 
84. Nay, Ganga herself blackened for a great extent by the flood 
of tears which washed awny the collyrium from the eyes of the Yavanis 


"ert i 


A ^ of Radha and Varéndra, and rendered waveless at his extraordinury 
= deeds, was (I think), for that time transformed by this prince into the 
3 : Yamuna. 


85. The eight mountains and the cight elephants of the quarters 
which bear the burden of the earth all lie upon his hand. So when he 
A) weighs himself against gold in the Tuldpurwga ceremony, where shall 

ya the single golden mountain, Sumēru, the abode of gods be ? 
E ` 86. Shining day and night, and making Mēru over to the 
É Brāhmaņns in pious gifts, namely, tulapurusa, king Nara-simha built 


at Kēņā-kēņa (a place of great renown) a temple for the sun to live 


| in with the other geds. — | — | 
u us Whose fame pleasing to the sight after traversing the eight 
A, RE gold, jowels, and other ornaments equal to a man's weight. 
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sides of the earth and feeling hungry, consequent on tho fatigue sustained 
in the struggle, used to drink water from the Lavana (salt) and Iksu 
(sugar-cane) seas. But this proving insufficient, she used to cross over 
the Sura (wine) sea. Then partaking of the henlth-giving Sarpi 
(clarified butter), tasting Dadhi (card) and satistied with Dugdha (milk) 
(from the seas bearing these names), she appears washing her hands 
and mouth in the various seas, | 

88. The king surpassed all in his strength of arms, and crushing 
his enemies all over the earth, enjoyed the unsurpassed pleasure of his 
kingdom for thirty-three years. He relinquished all attachment towards 
earthly affairs (snēka), and just as a lamp when its oil (aneka) is 
exhausted, is extinguished by the fall of a great fly, so death extinguish- 
ed his flame of life. 

89. By Sītā-dēvī the daughter of Mālā-candra, the king hada 
son the illustrious Bhünu-déva, like the Bhanu (the sun) himself, 
who brought good days to the world. As the Bhānu (the sun) opens 
the Padmas (lotuses), brings languor to (ïe, shuts) the Kairavas (water- 
lilies), destroys the intense Frira (i.e, darkness), and places his feet 
upon the summits of the para-dharani-bhrt, (Le., principal mountains 
namely: Udaya-giri and Asta-giri), so king Bhānu-dēva diffused Padma 
(wealth and prosperity), brought languor to the Kairavas (enemies) 
destroyed the hostile Vrtras (enemies), and placed his feet upon the 
heads of the para-dharani-bhrt (other kings). 

90. For the welfare of his kingdom, he kept sixteen ministers 
well versed in politics, capable of destroying enemies by feats of strategy, 
of virtuous character, and of unfailing resolution. That illustrious and 
fortunate king used to govern the empire with their advice. 

91. He whose weapons although kept closed in bis hands is 
Nirbharn-dātā (i.e., capable of killing all the enemies or very much 
bountiful), although trembling, is good in fighting capacity, and al- 
though of fierce attitude, is Krsna-carira (i,e., of attractive appearance 
like Krsna.) š 

92. Continually partaking of haris (clarified butter) in his inces- 
sant sacrificial ceremonies, Hari, suffering from indigestion, sleeps a long 
and profound sleep in the sea. Agni (the fire-god) vomiting smoke 
had recourse to the salt-water (as a remedy for indigestion) in the form 
of Vadava (sea-fire); and Ģiva though he safely drank the Kala-kita 
(fatal poison) was attacked with Cüla (Ze. acute internal spasm.) 

93. What shall we say of him? he crippled very much the 
fame of other kings for liberality. Having conquered their wealth, at 
the advice of his ministers he gave away Kanakācala (the golden 
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94. The nnrivalled king granted, with proper ceremonies, to good 
Ģrūtriya Brahmanas, one hundred pieces of land higbly decorated with 
large and beautiful edifices, shaded by numerous gardens of mango, 


_cocoa-nut, plantain and several other trees, after paying the gifts 


inscribed on copper-plates. 

95. When King Bhānu-dēva had reigned for مت‎ years, 
Dhata was perplexed with the question as to which of the four donors, 
namely, the Cintā-maņi, the celestial tree (Kalpa-druma), the Kama- 
dhēnu and the king Bhānu-dēva was the best, and summoned the king 
to appear before him for judgment. 

, 96. As Laksmi is of Narayana, Jūkalla-dēvī of the Cālukya 
dynasty was the beloved wife of Bhūnu-dēva, 

97. By her was borne the valorons and illustrious king Nrsimha, 
destroyer of all his enemies tind the saviour of the Ganga dynasty. 

98. (He acquired fame) like Arjuna in handling weapons of war, 
Vrhaspati in Cüstrik knowledge, Karna in making — Bhima in 

valour, and Kāmā-dēva in beauty. 

99. In obedience to his mother, he issued one — Cásanas to 
Brāhmaņas, and also other presents óf great value, 

100. When the most valiant and illustrious Nrsimha-dóva as- 
cended the throne, his feet dazzled (the beholder) with the light emitted 
from the gems that adorned the crowns of other kings. All the adverse 
kings, frightened, broken-hearted, and intent only on — their lives, 
betook themselves to mountains, | 

101. When he began to rule the world, the Kulacala, the Kürma- 
raja, the Naga-raja and the elephants of the quarters unburdened them- 
selves of the load of the world and took rest; and the disorder of their 
heads having — — mey pipet — and blessed the 
kin 

i 102. When the king sets out on — to battle, what bero is 
there on earth who would bear the weight of fighting, when we see 
that a single creeper-like SOR held in his rain-bow-like hand spreads 
terror on all sides? 1 J 
103. He was fierce by reason of his سے‎ — violently robbing 
the hostile kings of their immense wealth equal to that of the Kalpa- 
tarn, presented them to Brūhmaņas, with his sprout-like hands which 
were as ornaments of the — and shone یو سس‎ wetted by the 
water of charity- > 

104. He placed his lotus feot upon the 0> of all the Kinde of 

his time. What description can’ we give of the glory and prowess of 

the king? When tho Dig-gajns, on hearing, from the lips of Kinnaras, 

songs of his fame, used to cease - ndulating their ears, the large black- 
J.1. 35 . 
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bees sitting comfortably, drank the ichor issuing from the heads of the 
elephants. 

105. Being resolute, his prowess never received any check. The 
kula-parvatas, at the time of his sacrificial ceremony seemed like cooked> 
flesh placed on bars, and the four seas looked like caldrons. Even the 
sun, the giver of a thousand rays, becoming bewildered, was seen 
wandering about in every direction. 

. (Pt. v. Rev. L. 16-19) Hail Fortune! In the Caka year 1217, 
decorated with all the epithets such as the Lord of the fourteen worlds, 
&c., the illustrious king Vira Nara-Simha-deva, in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, on the sixth day of the bright fortnight of Simba (Leo), 
Monday, in the city of Rēmuņā, at the merry time of a new conquest, 
in order to grant 50 vāfikas of land, out of the several pieces of land 
set apart by Hali Prahlada Mudala for granting to pious Brihmanas, 
(Pt. vi. Ob. L. 1-21) while on the banks of the Ganges at the time of a 
lunar eclipse, to Kumara Mahūpātra Bhima-déva Garman of the 
Kāgyapa gūtra, Kāgyapa, Apasara, and Naidhruvā Pravaras, and a 
reader of the Ķāņva-gākhā of the Yajurvéda, gave the two villages; 
namely: Ēdaragrāma within the boundaries of the Dérü-Visaya, nnd 
according to the Nala-measurement of Qri Karana Ģiva-dāsa lying from 
the (half danda 7) boundary line of the village Máló-pura on the north 
to the drinking-water-supplying reservoir of Talanga-grima, and from 
the western bank of the pond of the village Sihasapura on the west to the 
embankment (Hida ?) on the boundary line of the village of Vibhūti- 
padi ‘on the west. Out of the 42 vafrkas, 16 manas and 12 gunthas of 
land contained within these boundaries deducting B vafikds and 9 manas 
as already granted to gods and Brahmanas or comprising cow-grazing 
fields, ponds, &c., the remainder 34 vifikis, 7 manas and 12 gunthas, 
Secondly :—The village of Sunāila within the boundaries of Svanga- 
Visaye according to the Nala-measurement of the above-mentioned Civa- 
dasa and lying from the boundary line of Bhima-nürüyana-pura on the 
west, to the boundary of Khauyda-s&hi village on the east, and from the 
half-boundary line (?) of the village Vēda-padā on the south, to the 
boundary line of Ghēdā-pāla village on the north ; out of the 33 vifikas, 
13 münas, and 6 gunthas, deducting 10 vātikas and 12 manas ns nlready 
granted to gods, and Brahmanas or comprizing grazing fields, drinking 
ponds, &c., again from the remainder 23 vāfiķas, 11 manas (?), and 6 
guņfhas, deducting 7 vafikas, 8 manas and 18 minas (gunthas ?) according 
to the measurement of Candri-disa Karana, and lying from the Vata 
tree on the boundary of the village Ka-ilē on the west, to the Vata tree 
at the middle of the field of village Sunailo on the north, to the Vata 
(Ficus Indica) tree on the boundary line of the village of Vēda-padā 
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on the south; the remainder 15 vüfikas, 12 manas, and 13 gunthas. 
These two villages together making up 50 vāfikas of land free of any 
obligation, are granted by regular deed of conveyance including every 
thing, land and water, with shades and marshes, &c., for as long as the 
sun and the moon endure: In this granted portion of land named Ganga- 
Warasimha-pura one vifika is granted to the Sfvaüita Allāla-nātha 
Ģarman of the Putimāga gotra, reader of the Cakala-Cakha of the 
Rgvēda ; half a tūģikā to the copper-maker (Tàmra-küra) named Nadi. 
As a part of this grant,—Nēri Qrésthi son of Purāi Qrósthi, son of 
Kómati Mayku Ģrēsthika of Ucada village in the middle of the 
South Jhāda-khaņdā ; Dhittu Vēlāli, grandson of Mahā-dēva Vēlāli 
a Tāmbūli of the village of Kaņta-pādi-hatta; the Tāmra-kāra 
named Amnāi of PurusSttama-pura Usthali; and the Kamsa-küra 
named Madii of Vēda-pura Usthalī. 

(Plate vi. reverse, L. 1-6). In order to reap the harvest (gain the 
fruit) of my gift and of preserving it, O you future kings! obey this 
my religion, as long as the moon and the stars endure. O Ye Kings, 
suspect not it to be fruitless because granted by another; there is 
greater virtue in preserving the grants of others than in making grants 
oneself. O Yudhi-sthira! the principal of the intelligent, keep care- 
fully the grants either by yourself or by others; for preserving gifts is 
far superior to granting them. Whoever forfeits lands granted either 
by himself or by others becomes a worm in excrement, and there rots 
with his ancestors. Those who take away the land become black serpents 
in the hollows of dried up trees in a forlorn and waterless wilder- 
ness. He who robs a single , & single gold coin, or even half a nail 
of land, remains in hell untifthe final deluge. The reiigious acts 
performed even by an enemy respected by the high-minded ; because 
the enemy only is their enemy, religion is enemy to none. Of the 
future kings of this world whether born in the. dynasty of my own 
or in the dynasty of any other king, whoever with mind unstained by 
vice, maintains this my religious act, I bow before them with my 

palms held side by side and raised to the forehead. 
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On two Unrecorded Sculptures in the Ananta Cave, Khandagiri.—By | 
f ALkxaxpkR E. Cappy. 
۱ (Read, February, 1896.) , a 
During my visit to the cave-holding hills of Orissa, the sandstone 
outcrop of Udayagiri avd Khandagiri, some twenty miles south of Cuttack, 
: I had an opportunity of making n careful search through the various 
caves for objects of interest which might have escaped the scrutiny of 
previous visitors, and I was surprised to find there were still Art and 
e Archmological treasures which had been unrevealed to Fergusson and 
| his emissaries, to Mr. Locke and his troop of students, to Dr. Rajén- 
X dralāla Mitra and his' men, and all the later visitors, official and other- ` 
| wise, who had been to these hills. — i i 
My own mission was to bring nway casts of Agēka inseriptions " 
“found among the caves, the Aira Rājā's inscription in the Hathi 
Guphā, and such dedicatory. tablets in Acoka character as were to bo 
found in several of” these caves, and which were mostly figured in Cuh- 
ningham's Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. I was also commissioned to 
photograph whatever of allied interest came in my way. an s T EG 
„It occurred to me as very curious that no success had attended 
repeated visits to this cave in discovering the subjects represented on 
“two of the four tympana between the arches over the lintels of the three 
doors and one window that opened into the inner sanctanry, seeing that 
more than half of each tympanum was there. They were senlptured but ` 


* 





nnintelligible. The grime of centuries and successive incrustations | 
پچ‎ from the cells of the steel-blue hornet had sufficiently obscured them to 
` make it hopeless for the casual observer to make anything of them. K 


It was now an easy matter to set workmen on the tympana to clear - 
out the resinised wax with bamboo scoops and presently the sculptured 
surfaces were exposed. In the meantime I had devis jr 
which would facilitate the 


* stone. A 
= EF 
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The Ananta Cave temple had been explored with great care. Every 
‘inch of it had been measured nnd recorded by men who looked upon it 
na one of tho most important caves in Qrissa. Some effort, too, had been 
more recently made by Fergusson, who had visited Orissa nearly half a 
century ago, to discover the subject these tympana bore. At his request 
the then Commissioner of Orissa sent Mr. Phillips specially to examine 
this cave and report on these tympana—nonsuccessfally evidently, for we 
find Fergusson at last driven to surmise, writing thus in his and Dr. 
Burgess' book on the caves of India. 

“From our knowledge of the sculpture of the Bharat tope we may 
“safely predicate that in addition to the TREE and the image of SRI 
“the remaining Tympana were filled, one with the representation of n 
“WHEEL, and the other of a DAGOBA. The last three being prac- 
“tically the three great objects of worship both here and at Sanchi.” 

Iam sorry my facts do not substantiate this surmise, The series 
of sculptures on the semicircular tympava begins at the left with the 

` apotheosis of the four-tusked elephant, or Gaja-rāja, followed by Sarya 
in a quadriga, the worship of Cri, and the tree, thus :— 


4 uu 
' VAK Sūrya N ie N 
| qala pasa, V A uadriga. (oa Tree. 


We have here then for the first time the unique lotus-worship 
_offered to the lordliest of elephants. The four-tusked one occupies the 
centre, huge but ungainly. The sculptor has set himself the task 
of representing in low relief every limb and feature of his great 
balk en face. The left-hand corner of the tympanum bears a sun 
image and a well drawn female elephant, in profile, trailing a long 
lotus stalk, whose flower she is holding up to the Gāja-rāja. A lotus on 
the right of the elephant is held up similarly, but the female elephant is 


wanting. 


In the Museum on a medallion, now on the centre table in the long 
southern gallery, there is a representation of a many-tusked elephant 
Bodhisattva. . Here a hunter sent by queen Culla Sabhadri (one 

of the two queens of the Chadanta elephant in her former life) 
‘treacherously wounds the elephant king from a pit. Being discovered 
by the six-tusked elephant, the hunter throws a yellow garment over 
himself, but to no purpose. The magnanimous one spares him and 


| Jearns his mission,—to saw off his tusks and carry them to Culla 


Subhadrā. Being desired to proceed with his task, he does so with 
difficulty, whereon the king of elephants takes tho saw in his trunk, 
completes the severance, and then dies. | 
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The Bharat medallion represents the six-tusked elephant near tho 
centre to the right of a banian tree, whence he has advanced to the 
right margin. Ig this second figyre is seen the arrow which has wounded 
him in the navel, also the hunter plying his saw, but the portion of stone 
which should have borne the tusk is chipped off. .A female elephant 
his queen Maha Subhadra, stands by him during the great crisis. 

The birth story, which is admirably told in Dr. Anderson's catalogue, 
concludes with the narration of how queen Culla Subhadrā died of 
grief aud misery for the cruel destruction of her former lord. 

In the Orissan sculpture of the apotheosis of the elephant king 
he is represented with four tusks only aud both his wives are in atten- 
dance. ` 

The second tympanum figures Sirya in his quadriga. The “ seven 
bay steeds’ or “ seven lucid mares" give place to the Western idea of 
four horses drawing the Sun-chariot, whose front suggests the shield so 
frequently used as a Buddhist symbol in these caves. 

He stands in the centre of his chariot attended by his two wives, 
Samjüà and Chaya. An umbrella covers him. To his right is figured 
the Sun, and on his left we see the Moon in her first quarter. In the 
corner is Rāhu with his Thyrsus and Amrta Vase. The supporting figare 
on the opposite side and the better portion of two horses are missing. 

This subject occurs among the Bodh Gaya sculptures, It is figured 
‘on one of the rail pillars now in the Mahant's house; and this gentle- 
‘man kindly let me make a mould from it last January. I did not 
then know there was a cast in the Museum already, the gift of Dr. 
Mitra, from the same source. ! | 

Sürya here stands in a large chariot, the front of which resembles 
‘the carapace of a tortoise. His attendant wives shoot ray-arrows from 
the chariot. An umbrella covers him, while halo-like rays emanate from 
his person. The quadriga here more closely resembles the Western 
model. The composition does not admit of accessories as the semicircular 


tympanum does. 


Note.—'This representation of Sûrya in a quadriga waa also in vogue in Gandhira 
and Udiana, A small group in the museum represents him thus; while two largo 
capitals of Indo-Corinthian Colamns found by me in the Swat valley show the 
remains of a very fine sculpture of Sürya in his quadriga. 


A. E. O. 
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A Tibetan Guide-book to the lost Sites of the Buddha's Birth and Death.— 
By L. AtāVapnperc, M.B., LL.D. 


(Read, August, 1896). 


I am surprised that no one seems to have noticed that the Acoka- 
edict-pillar, which was found three years ago in the Nepalese faro by 
n Nepalese officer on a shooting excursion, has an importance far beyond 
that of its own mere inscription, interesting as that is, for it supplies a 
clue to the hitherto undiscovered birth-place of Ģākya Mani, which 
after Būdh-Gayā was perhaps" the most celebrated Buddhist shrine, 


' and which at Hiuen Tsiang's visit in the 7th century A.D., contained 


magnificent structural remains including several inscribed Acóka-pillars 
and a monastery with 3,000 monks; and its exploration must throw a 
flood of light on the origin of the Cikya race and other problems of 
those almost prehistoric times in which Buddhism had its first begin- 
ings. 

This pillar of Konakamana in the Nepalese tarai, appears still to be 
fixed in its original position; and that most trustworthy topographer, 
Hiuen Tsiang, records that the ‘city’ of Kapilavastu lay within seven 
miles or so to the north-west of this very identical pillar.! Fa Hian 
also states that that town lay one yojana (about 7 miles) to the west of 
the stupa of this pillar.? 

This important indication which this new Açəka-pillar affords, 
struck me at once on reading Professor Biihler's translation of its in- 
scription in the Academy of April 27th of 1895; but I find that the 
full official report on the pillar contains no reference to the indications 
which this pillar supplies us with in regard to the site of Kapilavastu 


and its suburbs. 


It is true that General Cunningham and one of bis most incompe- 
tent assistants, some years ago claimed to have discovered this long lost 
city in the village of Bhuila in the Basti district of the N.-W. Provinces ; 
but that this identification was altogether false, like the General's identi- 
fication of the not far distant Kasia as the site of the Buddha’s death, must 


1 Boal's Si-yu-ki, IL 19. 3 (d, I, xlix. 
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immediately be evident to anyone who takes the trouble to look into his , 


reports on the subject and to compare these with the accounts of Hiuen 

Tsiang and Fa Hian, which are our chief guides on this question. Not 

only are its position, topography, and surroundings quite ont of keeping 

with the recorded description, but no characteristic structural remains 
` were obtained on digging. 

Now, however, we seem to have in this Nepalese pillar a guide to 
carry us to the very spot. 

This pillar of the shrine of the Buddha Konákamana lies in the 
Nepalese farai near the village of Niglivà, thirty-eight miles north-west of 
Uska on the Bengal and North-Western railway, in the north of the 
Gorakhpur district of the N.-W. Provinces. The ruins of the town of ` 
Kapilavastu ought therefore to be found within about 6 or 8 miles to the 
north-west of this pillar, (30 li to the S.-W. and thence 50 li to the N.) 
The Lumbinī garden should lie a little to the north ; and about 5 miles 
(30 ii) to the south-west should be found the old town of ' Napiki ' with 1 
the relic-stupa of the Buddha — اک‎ which also has its inscribed 
Acóka-pillar. 1 

In this connection, I have found in the possession of a Tibetan 
Laima, a guide-book to the Buddhist shrines of India which also 
places Kapilavastu near the hills on the frontiec. of Nepal. This guide- 
book is in MS., Tibetan, and its author has apparently not visited India 
himself. It is compiled, he says, partly from the records of Hiuen 
Tsiang and the Indian * Gau-pan,' and partly from hearsay narratives of 
pilgrim monks. Butits chief value lies iu the fact that it gives the re- 
latively modern names of towns and rivers en route. It has no date, 
probably it is not more than a few centuries old. I here extract tho 
paragraphs bearing upon the sites in question :— 

“Going from that place Saret not far to the north-west, — 
the country of Kosala, now called * Tiksa' or * Ayodhya,” situated on 
the bank of the river named *' Dhou-ha' (? Dewa) or 'Sarjapu.' 
Here in this country was the great city of Crüvasti, ® containing the 
palace of King Prasénajit, but now traces only remain of the fort, 
which is called Kūsala-puri. Inside the fort are traces of the stupa 
built over the seat of the Guide (the Buddha) when he preached here, and _ 
also several other stupas founded by the faithful ones. On either side 
of the eastern gate of the city, isa long stone about fifteen fathoms.* 
A little further off is a gilded brass* image of the Guide in n great 
brick building, but I have not heard clearly whether it still exists. 
To the south of the city about four or five hour's walk there is the 


1 Beal td., IL, 18, B QRT "Dom. i 
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: Vihara of Jótavana where the past Buddhas preached. Near that 


place is a well where the Buddha washed his hands and there is also a 
` dwelling where the revered Cáriputra humbled the pride of the miracle- 
worker Máüdgalyüputra. 

“Three or four hours journey to the north-west of Jétavann, 
is a dwelling called “the eye-seeing shrine’! where traces of tho Guide 
and of the revered disciples are said to remain up till now. To tha 
north-west of that place and north of Ayodhya is a great fort called 
' Kha-nou.' In the eastern portion of the Jēta forest is a shrine where 
the Buddha preached to the infidels, and several other shrines at each of 
which king Acóka is said to have built a stupa. 

." From here, eight or nine days journey to the east, stands the 
city of Kapila, the birth-place of our Guide. It was called * Kapila! 
or ‘the tawny: colored town;'? nt present it is called * Jaya-sipata ' 
or ‘the dwelling of wictory.* One (to reach it) goes through a 
country where there is a new city called * Shi-kanta-pura' on the bank 
of the river Róhita which flows from the north-east to the south-west. 
On the northern (or to the north of the) bank of the river Rēhita are 
the towns called * Kachi-li-bin,’ and ۶ Bal-po-garh ' (which literally 
means the Nepalese fort, but it may be intended for * Balaul-garhi ' or 
* Pāl-pa ' of the Nepal sub-Himalayas due north of Gorakhpur), and the 
hill of the *'Thag-po' country.* © Not far from that hill is a small 
city called *(r) Do-na-ko-ta' (or P Gilannakóta)," from which after 
two or three hours walk to the west, are the traces of Kapila city 
(P now) called Kapila-di (P? dih), which is described by Gau-pan and 
in the travel-records of Thaņ-ziņ (Hiuen Tsiang) and in several sūtras. 

In the middle of the city are traces of the palace of Cuddhadana,‏ “ یہ 

TU with an image of the king. Near the palace is also an image of the 

` queen Mahāmāyā (f now) called Mahá-yogini. Near that place is the 

dwelling where the Guide was born, with his image. North-east of that 
place is 2 stupa erected by Acoka where the king was given a name by 
the Rsis. In each of the four gates of the city is an image of the * Youth 
Siddhartha,’ * with a picture of the miscifies of birth, old age and sickness, 
and of death, and of the (happiness of the) ascetic. In the north-west of 


* | the city is a shrine where the Cakya (youths) were drowned? by 
. *Virüdhaka. The many hundred and thousands of the stupas of their 


bones as described by Thay-zin were seen by some Ācāryas. Outside the 
* ‘southern gate of the city is a stupa erected at the spot where the Buddha 
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when young disputed with the Cükya tribe. Near that stnpa is the 
* Elephant-pit, beside which are- images of king Siddhartha, Yagēdhnra, 
and prince Rahula, as described in the register. And Intely tho 
traveller Lālagi has visited them, and seen feasts held there by the 
people every eight days. 

“Not far from the city, towards the sonth is a great temple with a 
stone image of the Yaksa, * Increase '!, in a standing posture, this was 
visited by some Ācāryas. 

“One morning's walk to the south of that place is a well which is 
now called * Bhagavan-suvadi, id which it is said whoever bathes is 
freed from disense. 

“ Half a day's journey to the south of that place ave the shrines of 
the previous Buddhas Kēņākamana and Krakucchanda where they 
were born, as described by Than-zin ( Hiuen Tsinng). 

“ Again’ from the above-mentioned Bhagavan-suvadi, half a day's 
journey to the north-east is the * Lambunn ' forest, not far from which is 
the * Acvē-tha* tree which was held by the right hand of the Guide's 
mother when he was born. 

“North-east of that place is a farm called * Sahapara’ by tho 
Nepalese, beyond which a little further is a small country, thought to 
be í Kaputa.’ Ll 

“From that place, nortM-east is a thick-forest called * Jahri-ban,’ 
beyond which nfter a little more than one day's march is Camalla- 
desh ' or * Bāliya-dēc' or ‘the powerful country.” In the north-west 
of this country is the river ‘ Jahrena ' on the bank of which is the Sal 
forest under the shade of one of the trees of which the Guide died, in a 
lying posture with his head directed towards the nortb, as described by 
Tharn-zig (Hiuen Tsiang). 

“Not far east of this is the relic of the Guide which the Indians 
call*Krayáüta. Here is nn extensive tract of ground of a yellowish- 
earth where the faithful ones sometimes find pieces of relics about the 
size of a small grain as described by the Indians. 

“To the north of Kapila and “The Intestine ' country and near 
Nēpāl is the city of *Mu-kham-bu-ra' where there is a fortress called 
* Mukhyi-drava, from which, I am told by Lakshinüra Singh, (the 
countries of) Kapila and Magadha may be seen. 

“Farther east is the country of * Bhidhiya ' ( = Bettiah), where in 
the city of * Jannkapnri’ isa bow nnd arrow of king Rima, To the 
enst of the palace of the king of this country, after nbout three days 
journey, we came to a road which leads to Nēpāl or * Nam-khu.' 


1 Tibetan 'P'el.Skt.Vardhaména, 
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“Not far east from the country of Vaicali, is the country called 
Tirhut which is the permanent residence of the King of Vaigali. To 
the north of that country, bat slightly - ‘south of Nēpāl is the city of 


 * Mulkara,' to the south-east of which is the “ Mourang' ( = Morang the 


Nepalese tardi to the North of Purneah) where abound elephants, pen- 
cocks and the rudráksa! trees. Enst of this isa great city called 
""* Sahena_gani” (Saifganj formerly a large town in Purneah District 
founded by a Muhammadan governor named Saif) which is near to the 
country of Sikhim.? East of that place (Saifganj) is the river Kaucikā 
(the Kisi), beydnd which is Koch Behara )۶ Kuch Bihar').” 

` I believe that Kusinagara, where the Buddha died may be ulti- 
mately found to the North of Bettiah, and in the line of the Ac^ka- 
pillars which lead hither from Patna ( Pátaliputra). 


1 771:0٥ janétrus, the paty scoda of which are used for Sivaist and Larmaiat 
rosaries. 
2 '5Has-mo-/ljorjs, or ‘the country of rice." 
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On the Kügmiri Vowel-System.— By G. A. Garensow, C.LE., I.C.S. 
[Read November, 1896.) J 


The only serious attempt to grapple with the intricacies of Kācmīrī 
pronunciation is that contained in Major Leech's grammar of the 
language contained in pp. 397 and ff. of the J, A. S: B. Vol. و‎ 
for 1844. | 





without any definite — of transcription. He gives lists of word: رچ‎ 
classified according to their vowel sounds, and extending over eight 
pages. These lists (and I have tested every word in them, in the mouth | » 
of a Kàacmiri Pandit) nre in the main accurate, but it is generally 

difficult and sometimes impossible to identify the words he writes, or to 

reproduce them in either the Persian or the Nagari character. 

Kāgmīrī is written both in the Persian and in the Ģāradā alphabets? 

š The latter belongs to the family of which Dēvanāgarī is the best 
kuówn member, and will be represented (for convenience sake) by ` 
Dévanügariin this paper. The Persian character is used by the Mu- 
hammadans (who form about 93 per cent. ), and the Ģūradā (Devanagari) 
by the Hindüs (who form, say, 6 per cent.) of the population, Carey 
in his Serampur translation of the New Testament (1821) used the 
āradā character, but since then Missionaries have used either the 


k. 


ersian or the Roman character. The Persian character, with its * 
facile omission of vowel-marks is not suited for representing the intri- 
7 cate vowel-system of Kagmiri. And, indeed, to one who is. not familiar ٦ 





tr with the pronuncintion of the language from practical € xp 
E. pach سد‎ Kājas vies: even kainanan gha ; 
il tion of most Kāgmīrī words, even from a fully red 
d cription. This is forcibly illustrated tye a Dr. 
āgmīrī. He vaeni naja aé rigidly f ae raka 
* T: E nud des int elon وت ا 2 اہ‎ 


ts 
Se سی‎ jË thoug LAG ES oval 
PRA ہس‎ 


— 










ie نی‎ "um 






Sir 
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The various systems of transliteration into the Roman character 
with the help of diacritical marks added to the vowels, are based on the 
Persian method of transcription, and have most of its fnults, For ins- 
tance Wade in his grammar represents three distinct a sounds viz., ti, 
ai and a by one sign g. Another a sound, viz, a", he represents by 0: 
and at the same time uses the sume sign to represent the Č in cob, an alto- 
gether different sound, > 

The Cárada (Dēvanāgari) system of writing Kagmiri has the ad- 
vantage of using fixed definite signs for fixed definite sounds. To those 

= accustomed to the simpler, if less perfect systems hitherto in vogue, 
it, no doubt, looks clumsy, but, after considerable hesitation, 1 have 
come to the conclusion that, whether for the purposes of science or for 
e the benefit of learners, the only satisfactory way of transcribing Kagmiri 
in the Roman character is to follow the ĢVāradā system with a few 
minor modifications. 
CR The Ģāradā system is based upon actual facts of the language. 
_ 7 Kāgmīrī differs from other Indian languages in using vowels at the end 
Gf a word which are either silent or nearly so, but which modify the 








— pronunciation of the vowel of the preceding syllable. To an English- 
. mnan or Russian this is a commonplace of spelling. An Englishman 
pronounces the a in the word mar, in a certain way. By adding an e, 

a he gets the word mure, in which the final e is silent, but modifies the 


pronunciation of the preceding a. In Kāgmīrī these silent (or nearly 
silent) vowels are called by Hindu Grammarians, mātrūs, and there are 
three of them, viz., t-mātrā, u-matrd, and ū-mūtrā which are represented 
in the Carada character by the ordinary signs for i, wu, and # respectively 
with the sign for virāma appended. The mark is also placed over the 
preceding vowel to show that it is moditied. In the Roman character 
they are conveniently represented by a small $ or Z, above the line, 
a dot being placed under the preceding vowel to indicate modification. 


۹ | Examples are afc kari, they (masc,) were made; at kar", he was made; 
w and waka, she was made. Speaking very roughly, the first may be 
h said to be pronounced something like the English pronunciation of Kyrie 











db. «A (in. Kyrie eleison), the second something like core (English mute a), and 
` tho third something like kür (German ji). In the Persian character, 


- 


— ` +? ; -= - 7 
` the first is written کر‎ kari, the second 5$ kur*, and the third indifferently 


these mütrüs it may be said that w and @ are as a rule abso- 
ilent, while ¢ is just heard, 
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The history of these modified sounds is evident enough. It will 
suffice to take u-māfrā as an example. The Skr. wa: kréah, done, 
became in Apabhramga Prakrit efits kariu, from which was derived 
the old Kagmiri wa karu. By epenthesis, of which the Kācmīrī is 
extremely fond, this became pronounced ے۴5‎ kaur whence we get the 
modern pronunciation ‘core.’ The old-spelling was, however, retained, 
but the mark of øiräma was added to show that the final u was 
silent. So also afc kari, represents an Apabhramga “fC karti and 
ae kar? represents an Apabhramga, ع-تآ*‎ karið or wet kari. It can 
easily be shown that ū-mātrā represents an older 7, not an older ū. 
Words in ū-māfrā are nearly all feminine forms of masculines in 
u-mdird, a fact which explains the adoption of the long ū sign as a 
substitute for the long ?. 

Sometimes by the addition of suffixes these mütrü-vowels cease to 
be at the end of a word. If the suffix consists of a single consonant, 
they are then fully pronounced (still, however, modifying the preceding 
vowel) and the sign of virāmn is omitted, In this case, ū-mātrī takes 
the sound of a short German ë, Thus, if we add the suffix n, meaning 
‘by him,’ to the above words, we get from ate kari, af karin 
(pronounced something like kyrin); from at kar, ات‎ karun 
(pronounced something like korun); and from ae karê, quer karün, 
(pronounced something like kitriin).t If, however, the suffix consists of 
a consonant and a vowel, or more, the mūtrū vowels remain unpro- 
nounced. Thus, take the suffix w*, by yon, Adding this to art kari 
we get afa — (pr. kuri!) ر‎ to ae kar", we get aq kar™tw 
(korw*); and to ww kart, we get Req (caret): Again, adding the suffix 
tha-s, by thee I (was made), we get Wu kar"thas (korthas), masc. 
and atag kürthas, fem. - 

The effect of these mute or mitra vowels upon pronunciation of 
preceding vowels, forms the main subject of this paper. 

Before dealing with them, it will be convenient to glance at 
the Kacmiri consonantal system. This is, in the main, the same as ` 
that which we meet in the Dēvanāgarī Alphabets. It must be observed. ` 





however, that Kāgmīrī, has no soft aspirates (għ, jh, dh, dh, and bh), — 


The letter jh becomes z. Thus from Apabhrarnca wet, bujj hai, we have 

the Kāgmīrī 8۵ dūzi, he will Bear. Tho other letters. simply lose their 

aspiration, e.g., Hindi 4/ ghēr, surround, but. Kacmiri gêr, and so on. 
Kāgmīrī has developed a new set of palatals, wiz, w W and 9, | 


«cl It must bo clearly understood that. theso. Se een oe mara tasa 





oo ees a, چا‎ 
^- , 3 4 


, 






Aa 


aaa wanakh, thou wilt say. 
V RE thou wilt be drowned. 


mm mênakh, thou wilt obey. 





— > ^ 1 9 Ya ۳ F B, 7 - * F Wu کے‎ 
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pronounced (and transliterated) ts, tsh, and 2 respectively. The nasal 
ک5‎ ña is pronounced ñyë, and is trented as if it was spelled ¥. With 
Virāma (97) it is pronounced ñy, and is treated as if it was my ny”. 

As regards transliteration ; it seems to me that the only satisfactory 
way, so far as this article is concerned, is to follow the Carada 
spelling throughout. The mātrā-vowels should be represented by 
a small letter above the line, and modified vowels should have a 
dot under them to warn the reader that they ore modified. How 
they are modified is to be gathered from the particular و۵٤‎ 
which follows, and from the following rules. The only exception 
I make to this system of transcription is the representative of the 
é-sound in cob, and the ¢-sound in ebb. These, in Ģāradā are represented by 
wa (or u) and ya respectively, following 2 consonant, Thus exp (or 
HW) twahya (or tyhya) (pr. thé). As this wa nnd ya do not convey to 
the reader the sounds they represent, I trausliterate them (when they 


represent these sounds) by ë and ë respectively. 


I now proceed to deal with the vowels in due order. The lists of 
words given by Leech, in his paper above referred to, have been care- 
fully read over with me by Pandit Mukund Ram of Sirinagar,! and every 
word which we bave been able to identify has been written down in 
the Dēvanāgarī character, and its pronunciation discussed. Many new 
words, illustrating new rules, have also been added. 

wq a is usually pronounced as the short a in America. 

The following are examples. j 
wae calakh, a beating. wee vafakh, thou wilt roll up. 
wae pakakh,thou wilt go. 
TE rachak, thou wilt protect. 
TAU ranakh, thou wilt cook. 
aTu khanakh, thon wilt dig. 
Fae mënakh, thou wilt measure. 
wwe aakh, thou wilt |augh. 


wee khatakh, thou wilt conceal. 
arm ganakh, thou wilt congeal. 


Uu ratukh, thou wilt take. 





p— ae. 


waa barakh, thou wilt regret. 
TU sarakh, thou wilt endure. 
8 alakh, thou wilt be shaken. 













— P | person. | 
ome w galakh, thou wilt elle 


quu txatakh, thou wilt tear. 
wa — thon wilt flee. 


| valukh, thon wilt 5 over. 


«sa dozakh, thou wilt be burnt. 

uu sarakh, thou wilt experience. 

ww malaki, thou wilt rub. : 
gua khalakh, thou wilt be opened, 
www balakh, thou wilt recover. 

«aa dalakh, thou wilt slip. 

ax gar“, a house. 
wy atsun, to enter. 
— he shook. 








- 
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: 1 
In monosyllabie words ending in an nspirated consonnnt, a takes 5 


nearly the sound of the @ in hat, thus w krdkh, a noise, but Bre 
krak", noises. wem kdfh, a ram, gen. sg. We s= kat? sand", This difre- 


rence is not marked in writing. I shall represent it by & 
A final a is very lightly pronounced, and is therefore written above 
the line, as in krak*, above. With regard to final ya, vide post (page 304), 
This lightly pronounced * also occurs between consonants. In such 
cases, in the Carada character, the two consonants are compounded, and 
the vowel neglected. We thus get seemingly impossible combinations, 
such as the word €€ or literatim tsh, which cannot be possibly pronounced 
as written. The word is really pronounced ts^À, and means ‘thou.’ So va 
also in many other words, e.g., * (which I prefer to write 7) pronounced ^ 


hon, he has swollen ; J < (ET) — he shook out; ;w )5 ) kei", he was 

wet; W (T) rag, spite; z "(X ) g*h", he ground: www dad?;?, the 

edible part of acucamber; TEE bab?r?, a flower; mas gif, clever 

(fem.) ; wat phól^r, a basket. The sound of this letter is very obscure 

and closely resembles that of the obscure vowel in the English termination 

ble, usually called the neutral vowel. It is liable to modification by 

a following i-, u-, or ū-mātrā, but its sound is so short, that only an ` 

acute ear can distinguish its various shades. Wade illustrates this * as 

well as the a modified by #-matra, by g, a system which lends to end- 

less confusion, unless some clue is given to the modifying vowel. 
Tewara-kanla in his Kagmiri DAdtu-patha, also notes a modified a, 

which is not followed by a mātrā-vowel. It is pronounced slightly 


«more labially than an ordinary a: i.e., a tinge of o is given to it; and itis, 


apparently, the short form of à (5). 1t closely resembles the ordinary | 
sound of a in Eastern Bihari, which is not nearly so broad as the F 
corresponding sonnd in Bengali, bnt is still somewhat broader than the — 
usual a of Benares-Hindi, The difference between g is however, 80 . 
very slight that it would pass unheeded by an ordinary ear. The D x 
sound occurs in the following verbal roots (including their causale, — ® 
which I omit). It will be seen that with the exception of the roo š 


qez prakhet, which is hardly an exception, in every single instance the 
ais followed by a compound consonant the last member of which و‎ | 










1 Iqwara-kan!a spells all these with compound consonants. I prefer, del 
* to write them with virdma, and shall do so-in faturo. Mr. — c 





it pes sie and puhw. This well —— inde‏ موہ 
araga, Tadi gamana, AD rama, Or 1‏ و wh =e‏ 





raat 
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The examples moreover include every case of an a followed by such a 
conjunct given in the Dhātupātha, and we are entitled to lay down the 
rule, that when ais followed by a compound consonant, the last member 
of which is r (or f), it is modified to g. 


"zx ad*r, be moist. 
"isse qnz?r, finish. 
wax abar, cloud up. 
ks kanz?r, be impoverished. 
aer ganz*r, count. 
chak?r, scatter. 
Wata chatssrāv, make white. 
gut chwap*r (pr. almost chup*r), 
spend. 
"mc tswgkar (pr. almost tsuk*r), 
make angry. [ defile. 
Wet (shyaf?r (pr. almost tshit*r), 
eax tshyav*r (pr. almost tshiv?r), 
put ont (fire). 
yet tehwater (pr, almost tshwter), 
make short. 
sat dakh?r, depend upon. 
wx tats*r, make hot. 
fan*r, make thin. 
Ta trats"rāv, cause to fear. 
ww fras*rdv, cause to fear. 
dtr trwaçrāv, (pr. almost 
trug*rüv), make hard. 





ger thazer, make high. 
«xxm dad*rāv, make wasted. 


drwag*rav (pr. almost drug?- 


_ av), price highly. 


a dwab*r (pr. almost duber),bury. 
serm ngā*rāv, make naked, | 
HATA nardo, cause to shake. 


ag nwamer (pr. almost numer), 


cause to bow. 
| ۷ J. i, 37 


- 
wat nwav?r (pr. almost nuur), make 
excessive. 


dare pajar, fell a hem (in sewing). 

ds x pastr, decide the truth. 

dax pathir (Mr. Knowles would 
write pgfh*r), clean (fish). 

daz prak*t, be manifest. 

phas*r, entangle. 

bac*rdv, protect.‏ ہے 

qux badar, cause to be great. 

bad*rav, bake bread.‏ ہچ 

ds banzr, divide. 

aux bal*r, cure. " 

IS x byan"r (pr. almost bifir), 
make separnte. 

AA bram*r, mislead. 

aaa mats*rāv, madden. 

manz?r, make imperfect.‏ تی 

| mastr, cause to forget. 

mwat*r, (pr. almost muf*r), 

make fat. 

mat mwander (pr. almost mund*r), 
make blunt. 

wet mwader (pr. almost mud*r), 
be sweet. 

x< ratsh*r, put in order. 

aac lyad*r (pr. almost lid*r), be 
yellow. ; 

"wx wad*r, bury. 

aar x vyas*r (pr.almost viz*r), decide. 

eax vyan’r (pr. almost vir), se- 
parate. 
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"ax vyefh*r (pr. almost vith?r), SUX siratstrāv(pr. almost sutsayño ^ 
make fat. nppease. 

arx vyad*r (pr. almost vider), be aar swamb*r (pr. almost sumbar) 
slack. make level. 

war Tyap*r (pr. almost vip*r), ax af*r, make thin. 
cause to pervade. atas: hand*r, be cold. 

wax vygv?r (pr. almost viv*r), `w hwakher (pr. almost hukh*r), 
scatter, make dry. 

eax saii*r, make deep. Aa. Awats?rüv (pr. almost 

ease sanz?r, be ready. hutssrāv), cause to become de- 

urs syas?r (pr. almost sis*r), cayed. m 
make straight. eax hwab?r (pr. almost Auber), 

Sry syafü?rüv (pr. almost conquer. 
siūerāv), make soft. But Ahwgm?r (pr. almost Aum*r), 


ax syand*r (pr. almost sind?r) appease, 

become red, 

. When the vowel a is modified by i-māfrā, it is pronounced nearly 
as the d in hat. The i-matra is also very lightly pronounced, both ` 
in the same syllable as the #, with the 4, as well as in ita own syl- 
lable. This has led to various methods of transcription. For instance, 
some transcribe “fe by ais, and others by as‘. The true pronunciation 
is something like aisi. I prefer to transcribe it by gs‘, which follows 
the native system. The samatra is shown in its proper place, and a dot = 
(corresponding to the Carada |) is placed under the a to show that itis 
modified. The following are — of a modified by i-mātrā. — 





«fa asi, pronounced aii, we. afr zari (zairi), deaf (mase. pl.) 

wfc kari, pr. kairi, bracelets. wfw khakhi (khaikhi), name of casto 

dfa papi, pr. paip’, ripe (mase. pl.) | (mase. pl.) 
efx dar! (da‘r*), strong (mase. pl.) dfe badi (baigi), great (masc. pl. 3 E 





wf khari (kha‘r'), having a scald- afa gat (gat), thin, weak (masc. pl.) 
head (m. pl.) vfa khat (khatti), capboar 
cafe tsgri (tsatri), many (masc. pl.) (maso, pl.) | 
When a is followed by u-müátrá it takes a sound which it is easy to 4 
describe, but which it is difficult to express in writing. It is the short ۱ " 
ig to the long ë in the English word home. Itr may be e 
represe ited by o, ie, the short sound o of 6. — tede uh A = 
E short š in the —— ich also occurs - in و‎ 


ee pugne 208 ad 30 




















ac s " E x - ^ > 
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hardly pronounced at all. Pandits say it can be heard, but when they 
Bay they pronounce it, its sound altogether fails to reach my ear. That 
is probably the fault of my ear, but it is not an exceptionally dull one. 
All that I hear is the final consonant immediately preceding the 
u-mütrá, pronounced with exceptional clearness. In English, we have 
a habit of clipping our final consonants. Thus, in the English word 
bad, the d is only half pronounced. If we added an u-mātrā in Kaemiri 
we should to an English ear, only fully complete the pronunciation of 
the final d, or in other words double it. I would therefore, represent 
the pronunciation of such a Kāçmiri word as bad", great, by bodi, in 
which the doubled d means that the tongue must not only touch the 
palate to get the sound of d, but must also be mostly drawn back, after 
a perceptible interval, so as to complete the explosion, 

The dot under thea corresponds to the ' of the Carada character, 
and warns the reader that the a is modified by the following u-mātrā. 

Wade transcribes this a modified by u-mūtrā, by o. As he also 
transcribes the 4 sound of cob, by the same sign, great confusion is 
caused to the learner. 

The following are examples of a modified by u-mütrà. 

[Note that every word ending in tw-māfrā is masculine, and that 
‘all nouus ending in u-mà/rd belong to Wade's 2nd declension J. 


~ PIA bad", pronounced bodd ; great a nal* (noll), an entire cowrie. 
we . RE.) a bal (boll), recovered in health. - 
ay khal“ (kholl), open, loose. dx bar* (borr), a hole in a wall, 
uu mgar“ (morr),u hut, a fowl- house. for entrance. 
wx dad" (dodd), burnt. aa gari (gorr), made. 
khair, (khott), a place of con- Wa thad" (thodd), tall. 
cealment, a wall-cupboard. چپ‎ tsad“ (tsodd), a round basin 
wz lgd" (ldd), made. T Al 
a we khad” (khodd), pudendum mu- gad" (godd), w hole. 


Ji bre. | 
de (koll), dumb. oz tsat" (txolf), cut. [ment. 
phat" (phoft), drowned. — — dw dal* (doll), the skirt of a gar- 
ref" (roft), taken. w nar* (norr), sleeve. 

7 mal” (mott), mad. yt tsar” (tsorr), more. 


| gat” , thi " wenk. 
sā late (lott), light, gentle ce E (gott), thin 
speaking) | 


^ 





e 


6 














K 


< chat" (chott), white. 


2 d closely corres- 
| followed by a-maba it takes a soun 
i : A C Be that of the German û. Asin the case of u-mātrā, pundits say 
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that the ū-māfrā is pronounced (be it ever so lightly), but to me, all 
that I can hear is the full pronunciation of the final consonant, which, 
under the head of u-mātrā, I attempted to illustrate by doubling it. 
The pronunciation of the word ae kar“, would therefore be illustrated 
by kürr. Wade represents the f sound by g, which as before explained, 
gives rise to confusion. As explained before, I transliterate the Ģāradā 
characters as they stand, the dot under the g, showing that ibi is modified 
by the following ū-mūtrā, and corresponding to the Cāradā '. 

The following are examples of a modified by a following ū-mātrā. 

[Most words ending in ū-māfrā are feminine, and belong to the 
third declension. There are, however, some masculines, e.g., ہہ‎ dang, a 
pomegranate, which belong to the first declension. ] dā 


wee 
ae kar? (pronounced kiirr) a beam, +s wat? (witt), rolled up. 


she was made by us. w bad? (bid), a great woman. 
ne zari (sürr), a deaf woman. ik gar? (giirr), a pitcher. 


a bar* (biirr), a crack in wood. 
ae nar? (nürr), the lower part of 
the arm. 
ac ar? (irr) well, strong. 
yA bath? (bütth), a hob. 
<< dar? (diirr), a strong woman. 
| "= tsat? (tsūtt), she was cut. 
az zat? (zūit) torn, tattered (fem. ) dz phat* (phütt), drowned, 
iz rat? (rüff), she was taken. ue yad* (yüdd), bellies. 
The following are examples of à, — is pronounced as in Sans- 
krit or Hindi. 


ww tshar* (tshiirr), empty, a bas 
ket. 

dux khar*-(khürr), a she ass. 

JE war? (wiirr), dried pease put 
ding. 

dz pol” (pitt), û small plank, 


dz khat? (khiitt), concealed (fem.) 


wr kath, wood (masc.) 
mw, Kalish, glass, pottery (masc.) 


wie kid. width (especially of a 


river) (masc. j 


are 


gal, shame (fem.) 


dakh, ashes (masc. ) 
püph, a sin (masc.) 





«Tw 757, a dancing boy (masc.) 

wig cda, a pillow (masc.) 

"uix cdd, centre of a shawl or 
handkerchief (fem. ) 


kad, a representative (mase.) — ae mad, working of dough (fem. ) 


«Iz bêg, a call to prayers (fem.) 


takh, name of a caste (maso.) zig dad, a bullock (masc.) 


im brūd, a verandah (masc.) 
ate mach, honey (masc.) 


tākh, opening ina wall (masc.) «¥ dan, a cooking place (mase.) 
ہج‎ nad, a sound (masc,) 

wia. 182 a stake (masc.) 
ēta_ dig, a club (masc.) 


"IW prin, an onion (masc.) 
WT win, a shop (masc.) 
qa rän, a thigh (fem.) 
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The letter ā is often modified to d, the sound of which may be 
represented by the German à. It is, however, a prolonged sound, 
drawled out, so to speak, and there is a touch of the sound of á in the 
English word hall in it, so that û is not a perfectly correct representa- 
tion, though the nearest available. Another way of considering the 
sound is to say that it is something between that of the ea of earl, and 
the aw of awl. The sound is a very peculiar one, and can really only 
be learned by the ear. 

The following are examples of this letter, which is evidently 
derived from a long á followed by an original i or y. E. g. 
derived from the Skr. dsyam, through *dis. 


die pats, five. ata wGkh, (1300 kh) n ringlet (fem.) 
wre kh, (pr. 13kh) astride (fem.) ās, (Gs) a mouth (masc.) 
"iw witsh, (pr. wêtah) deceiv- "TX. dr, (ör) a kind of fruit (masc.) 


"rg as is 


ing (fem.) pl. wx dr). 
wiw_igish, (pr. Wish) a eunuch MTS krāj, (krūj) a potter's wife, 
(masc,) (fem. of mia krāl). 


When à is followed by i-mātrā or by ū-mātrā it always becomes 
modified to 4. As usual the t-mātrā is very slightly heard both before 
and after the succeeding consonant. The &-müfrü is, to my ears, not 
aüdible, though the preceding consonant is somewhat more strongly 
pronounced, which I represent by doubling it. 

When à is followed by u-mūtrā it is pronounced 2, and is so written. 
Thus take the verb Wea tsürun, to sort, arrange. The root is TT fear. 
The past tense masculine singular is formed by adding u-mātrā to the 


root, and is therefore Wa tsūr*. The feminine singular past is however, 


formed by adding iž-mātrā, and the original ā is therefore not changed 
to 6, but is modified to 4, thus dr tsár*. So the masculine plural is 
rfc tsar. The feminine plural, however, is formed by adding y* which 
doés not modify the preceding 4, and we have "mu tsdry® (1.e., tedré, see 
page 304). So also the base ATA krān-, a relation, has its nom. sg. MTA 


krūn", and its nom. pl. rifa krāni. Its dative plural is however, Mā 


krānyan in which the original base MTA krān- is retained, without modify- 
ing the à to ã or changing it to 5, because it is followed by ya, and 
not by t-mdird, u-mdirā, or ū-mātrā. This poivt is important. It 
explains many difficulties in Kācmīrī declension and conjugation, and, 
so far as I know, attention has not previously been drawn to it. In 
dictionaries, the nom. form ma krūn" is given, but it wonld be better to 
give the declensional base MTA krün-, which is the original word. N ote, 
however, that ā is the only vowel which is modified not only by i-mālrā, 
but even by a fully pronounced ¢ when following it. Thus the dat. 
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sg. of krūn- is وع‎ krānis, not wifera kranis. This is not the case 
with other vowels: e.g., the dat. sg. of u poth- (feminine) is Fife pathi 
(fully pronounced +), not ۲8ج‎ pithi, while the nom. sg. (with i-mātrā) 


is ufu pilihi, with the ë changed to û (see page 302). 

“The following are examples of 4 followed by i-matra, 

mfa krani, pr. krêmi, relations, arfa byal (byl), seeds (pl. of 
(pl. of miz kran). ma byol*). 

afa dani (dó*n* ), churn-sticks, (pl. 
of ag don“). 

The following are examples of ë followed by u-mātrā. As just 
explained, they are really instances of 4 being followed by u-mütrü, and 
therefore changed to 7. They are all masculine nouns in u-māftrā. 
The nom. masc. plurals all end in ¿mag preceded by à. "Thus cydn,, 
nom. plur. cyd»*. The pronunciation of the 6 is nearly like that of 
Sanskrit and Hindi, but is slightly drawled till it approaches that of au 
in cause, as befits its derivation from á and u. 


mm myūn" (for myān-") pronounced myónn, my (masc.) 


sira cyon™ (cyān-* ) cyēnn, thine (masc.) 

MA pron” (prāyņ-") Ë prónn, ancient (masc.) 
اف‎ dan: (din-*) ` dian, a churn-stick (masc.) - 
mira krūr* (krár-*). krūrr, a scab ا‎ 
xm brūrt (brar-*) brūrr, a cat (masc.) 

"a cor" (cār-") : corr, an idiot (masc.) 

ma krün* (krün-*) krūnn, a relation. 

re gol“ (çal-<) coll, a kind of grain. 

«a tsön" (tsūn-") tsénn, he entered. 

«nw dyūr (dyür-*) dyūrr, rich (masc.) 

aa tsdr™ (tsar-«) tsörr, he was collected, four.” 
uw pyor* (pyàr-") pyrr, dear (masc.) 

ang byol* (byāl-*) byoll, a seed. 

wm dyūn* (dyūn-*) dynn, a foundation. 


The following are examples 4 ā followed by dü-mátrà, (including the 
letter * ñ, which is treated as if it was ny"). 


x car? (pr. córr), an idiot (fem. re: dyar* (dyērr), a rich woman 


“of ae ür). _ (fem. of dyàr*) (rare). | 
d- brar* (brūrr), a cat (fem. of A ārā (arr), a shoe-maker's awl | 
festa). zu: E 4 — 
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ILS kara (kürr), a neck. qre tsar? (tsörr), she was collect- 
| pydr® (pyrr), dear, beloved ed (masc, YI tsūr"). 

(fem. of ura pyor*). (fem.) xr rats? (rētsts), nights (fem.) 

m war? (wórr), a small garden em dan? (dónn), ū pomegranate 


we par? (pérr), (fem.) C d inaso.) 
T maj" (mijj), a mother. sns tsāt (tsdny), she entered 
Tw gār* (gürr) kernel of Singár& (masc. MA tsön"). 
(fem. ) miU 1011/61 ‘Cnydny)s mine (fem. 
lar? (lūrr), a cucumber, also of mim myün* ). 


she followed, (masc. YG Oru 

he followed ). l جو‎ cya (cyiny), thine (fem. of 
die prārē (oror), sho was waited | WY oyan"). 

for (fem. of YI prūr", he was WA prés (próny), ancient (fem. 

waited for). of MA pron"). 

The vowel i is usually pronounced as in Sanskrit or Hindi. The 

following are examples :— 
fim nish", near. fas bith, an assembly (fem. ) 


fga sila, the disease of consump- fT sith, a whisper (masc.) 
ve (masc. ) j fex chir, the stream of milk that 


fau phis, a child's penis (fem. ) comes ,out at one pull of the 
fea. [his, noise of a crack (masc.) udder (fem. ) 

faa nis, take away from him. fara, jin, a demon (masc. ) 

faa nin, they will take away. fen hig, the driving away of fowls, 
fas yis, come to him. &c. (masc.) l 

fam yin, they will come. fem mip, a splinter (fem.) — 

fra yikh, thou wilt come. fas faa phis phis, whispering 
few dis, give to him. (masc.) 

few din, they will give. fas kis, little finger ( fem.) 


fra vil, a short space of time fraza pilun, to reach. 
facet kil, a thrust (fem.) 


(fem.) i 
faa gil, a kind of bird (fem.) faa cil, a stake (masc.) 
fru tsith, loss of use of limbs f§ sir, a secret. 

(fem.) fag sid, revenge, spite (masc.) 


When the vowel i commences a word, it is pronounced yi: thus— 
xw ih, pronounced yih, this (nom. ) 


imis, yimis, this (acc. )‏ و تاج 

<ü ihai, yithai, gratis. 

TATA imam, ` yimüm, a Musalmān priest. . 
چب‎ indir, ` yind*r, a spinning-wheel. 


«(wm imikani, yimikant, thus, 





"TENE مہا ہا پت‎ c 
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«ww itshun, yitshun, to wish. : 
«iz ipat”, yipūff, the yoke of a plough. 


When f is followed by t-mātrā its pronunciation is not affected. 
The i-mātrā is pronounced only after the preceding consonant, 
«fa azi (iti), here. 
fafa livî, they were plastered by us. 
fafa mil’, reconciliations. 
fafa kili, pegs. 


fafa nini, about to be taken (masc. plur.) TP 


fefa Aii, the neighing of a horse (fem.) 

When + is followed by u-mātrā, it is pronounced yu, and the final 
consonant is fully pronounced, as usual. In such cases the i is often 
written yu, and the u-matra omitted : thus; 
fas mil or aqa myul, both pronounced myull, reconciliation. 





fea kit“ or WA kyut, kyutt, on account of. 

far kil or WA kyul, kyull, a peg. 

fea lie or gre lyuv, y lyuvv, he was plastered by us. 
afa nčeiv* or WG něcyuv — — nécyuvy, a BON. 


In the case of three verbs, the different spellings, mean different 
things ; thus 
fom nin", to take, sa nyun, the act of taking, both pronounced nyunn. 
Ra dint, to give, Ya dyun, the act of giving, dyunn. 


fas yin", to come, Um yyun, the act of coming, | yyunn. 


When i is followed by @-métra, it is pronounced something like 


yii, in which ë represents a short German î. Thus 
fea lív*, pronounced lyiivv, she was plastered by us. 
fax phir? phyürr, she was turned over by us. ^ 
Instances of this are rare. 
The vowel i is pronounced as in — and Hindi, thus,— 
WA pin, snow (masc.) | 
When the vowel commences a word, it is pronounced yi ; thus, 
vw iran, pronounced yiran, an anvil (fem y 






ta irun, yirun, to float. کہ‎ a Wm ANG a 
| id, yid, the Musalman seio " —— 
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When i is followed by ū-mātrā its pronunciation is not affected, 
The final consonant is merely strengthened slightly by the .8سق“‎ 
The following are examples : 
Gi" phir? (pr. phirr), she rambled. 
ws cīr* (pr. cirr), we squeezed her. 
we gir® (pr. pirr) we arranged her. 
ts yir?, (pr. yīrr), we arranged her (fem.), used of the warp, in weav- 
ing: the object must be fem. 
WU niri (pr. nirr), she came ont. 
at gir? (pr. gīrr), we surrounded her. 
WIE vh?" (pr. tirr), a willow. 
Sw sîr? (pr. sirr), a poke in the ribs. 
ج پچ‎ Mirë (pr. hirr), a head. 
gte sir” (pr. sirr), a brick. 
The Vowel «is usually pronounced as in Sanskrit and Hindi. Thus 
ua yun, to come. , 
AA nun, saltish. ° 
gu kus, who? 
yus, who. 
W hum, they. : 
app kus, n kind of sweet-meat ( masc.) 
gu wuth, drizzling (masc.) 
sruth, a sip ( masc.) 
When the vowel u commences a word it is pronounced wr, and is 
often written 3. Thus 





> | ZONA. udar or FIT  wudar, both pronounced wwdar, a — 
4 : (fem. 
‘St uhor g wali a wuh, twenty. A 
wu lar or qux wular wular, name of a 
ie f pargana. 
Ç . ist (fem.) 
sat umar OT JAT wunar wunar, mi 
uw uphun or FH wuphun - vert — 0 A 
“6 p wache wugk*, oats, barley. 
uck® or qwe 1 Celio 


m 


with, a hp (m: a) 
ioufhun, to twist. 
— فو و‎ 


_ wth or عو‎ — 





ee $+f 














This I represent ae 5. is very au RE ritben su. 
í cases S E — w sound. preceding the 6, and, moreover 
— is initial the w is fully pronounced. 
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se ğzul” or ws wdzul", both pronounced wčēzull, red. 
چپ‎ od or wa wid wid, the crown of the 
head (fem.) 
ext ódur or wat widur widur, the belly. 
| ڈوو‎ Gkhul or wan woikhul wokiul, a mortar. 
. suz dthun or qaq, wüthun wothun, to rise. 
When the sound is medial, only wa is written not u: Thus,— 
död, milk (masc.) bin, below. 
khéd, a pit (masc.) wòl, dregs of ghi (fem.) 
tsdl, a fireplace (fem.) wid, scalp (fem.) — 
möl, price ( mase.) söl, drowsiness (fem.) 
poth, piles ( fem.) tsdth, breaking wind (fem.) ° 
dēkh, pain (masc.) mókh, a cut branch (masc.) 
chēkh, a wound (masc.) dis, wall (fem. ) 
| ndg, a daughter-in-law (fem.) khēth, false, (used as a nomi- 
wre khrēkh, a snore (masc.) nal verb.) 
wa sin, gold (masc.), a co-wife tsön, to the four. 
(fem.) khón, elbow (fem.) 


In most of these, a faint w-sound is heard before the o, but it is 
hardly necessary to represent it, and it need not be considered for prac- 
tical purposes. If strict rigour of transliteration is required, then we 
should write ,ت٭1‎ kh"čd, &c. In some words, such as d*éd it is more 
distinct than others, but it depends partly on individual speakers, and 
partly on whether the speaker is speaking carefully or not. 

When w is followed by i-mūtrā its sound is not changed, As usual — 
the i is pronounced both before and after the consonant which precedes | 


it; thus, 
afc guri, pronounced guri, — 
mic guri, (gu*r*), children (of either sex). 
: gist muji, (muji), a radish, i 
gfe tuj, (tujî), a little piece of reed or thin wood. 
ufa bath, (butthi) faces (nom. pl.) š 
When the vowel w is followed by u-matra ita pronunciation is very "T. 
slightly altered. The change is so slight that it ip unnecessary, to < 
reproduce it in transliteration, but, in order to show the « ؛‎ nice-- x 
ness of Kāgmīrī pronunciation I make the following attempt to each 
| the reader T how to pronounce these.two sounds. | 
| ; When in ] Eng zlish we we pror yu we tho o0 in th 
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Kāgmīrī this word would be written zw gud”, with u-mafra. This 4 


we may call uf, If, however, after pouting out the lips, we allow them 


quickly to resume their original position before commencing to sound 
the d of good, it will be noticed that a slightly different tone-colour 
15 given to the oo. This sound we may callw!. In Kācmīrī, an ordinary 
« 18 pronounced as ul, but when followed by #-mātrā it is pronounced 
as ut, the final consonant, as usual being also pronounced more fully 
than in English. We thus get the following examples 


TW gur", pronounced gu*rr, a horse (masc.) 


WA zur", zu*rr, a daughter's gon (masc.) 

IW pur", cužrr, a child (of either sex) ( masc.) 

wa Aur", hu*rr, surplus (masc.) 

YA tum, tuli, we have lifted him. 

gu kulu, ku*H, a tree (masc.) 

ug fup", gutpp a sieve (masc.) 

zu tuki, [u* kk, we have torn him with the teeth. 

«g rut*, ru*/t, right (not wrong). 

wsr bus", buzz, we have parched him. 

gm, wus", 201222, he bubbled up. 

qu kun", * kunn, sold. 

ex ts hun", tshu?nn, he put in, | < 

= tsuk", tsu*kk, sour. 

qa wari, wu*rr, vice boiled dry (masc.) 

aa wul“, wwu9ll a small hole in a wall for ventilation or 
= light (masc.) 

= du?bb, a sound (mase. ) 


thyu®pp, a basket for fruit or animals (masc.) 
muss, fatigue, a small turnip (masc.) 
phuht®rr, burnt rice at the bottom of & pot. 


When the vowel u is followed by ū-mātrā the pronunciation is 
hardly affected at all. Merely the final consonant is strengthened : 








Thus, 
a= gur? $ pronounced gurr, a: RS 


ag znr?, | curr, & daughter's daughter. 


bus*, buzz, we have parched her.‏ کہ 


a mur, murr, the width of sleeve or trousers at wrist or 


ankle (fem.) 





^e 
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` The vowel ë is usually pronounced as in Sanskrit or Hindi, but in 
some people's mouths it almost becomes 6. Examples nie 
we lūfk, plunder (masc.) 
au ath, a demon (masc.) 
kin, a corner (masc.) 
rig, or Üa rég, a disease (pronunciation fluctuating) (masc.) 
rid, rain (masc.) 
nun, salt (masc.) 
sūth, the puff of smoke from a pipe (masc.) 
wx tsūr, a thief (masc.) 
q pil, onomatopeia sound of derision (masc.) 
aa n yūkh, he was carried away by them. 

When # commences a word it is pronounced, and usually written 

wi: thus 
as fifth, or "a with, both pronounced wiih, a camel (masc. ) 
head warda are rare, and the above is the only example I know 
commencing with an original di, 
When s is followed by i-mátfrü, its pronunciation is not affected, 
but, the i-matrā is as usual pronounced both before and after the con- 
sonant which precedes it. The following are examples. i 
yfr piiri, pronounced pitr’, filled (masc. pl.) 
T tūtri, small metal saucers (maso. pl.) 
gir, cowherds (masc. pl.) 
krūtri, wells (maso. pl.) 

~ drisri, skins (masc. pl.) 

biit, language (fem. 8g.) 

lati, affectionately. 

gūfli, kernels (masc. p - 

dušli, deserted, as. an orphan (masc. pk) 

jūl, collected, as alms, i ina cloth (fem. | کر‎ 
tūtli, I have weighed them. —— 
dü'n*, walnuts (maso. pl. ) 
taint navels (m maso. BL a 
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Thus gx mûr is pronounced mū'r, and Ya mür" is pronounced as 


mü?rr. 


The following are examples. 


Tī 

w our, 
"x khur", 
WW sur", 
wa hür, 
YI puri, 
Ya our", 
اچ‎ tūr", 
ww ges 
Au gur", 


== myūth", 
tt tsyul™, 
ma nyūl", 
gyūl", 
nyūēr*, 
pyur”, 
lyūkh", 
phrūst*, 
"rid mü th", 
== byūth", 
"R 


rE 


a 


16 


myule, 














mūr*, pronounced mü*rr, we rubbed grain between the hands to 


remove the husk (masc.) 
cūtrr,we have rinsed out, or squeezed out (masc.) 
khūžrr, a razor (masc.) 
sü*rr, finished (masc.) ° 
hūtrr, we have discharged a debt (masc.) 
pi?rr, filled (masc.) 
cūtrr, we have arranged him (masc.) 
fü?rr, a small metal saucer ( masc.) 
grist, a cultivator ( masc.) 
gü?rr, a cowherd (masc.) 
myth, sweet (masc.) 
tsy#*tt, a relish with food (mase.) - 
nyi*ll green, not ripe (masc.)` 
gywll, we ridiculed him (masc.) 
nyü*rr, pasturage (masc.), near. 
pyü?rr, greasy (masc.) 
lyü*?kkh, we wrote bim ( masc, ) n 
phrūžst, excellent (masc.) 
zyūžjth, long, tall (masc.) 
bywt{h, he sat (masc.) 
mu ü311, we met him (masc.) 
teyūšnn, we have guessed at (masc.) 
tyu?rr, sheep (masc.) 
krūžrr, a well (masc.) 
drü*rr, skin (masc. ) 
gyü*rr, we have encompassed him (masc.) 
vyū?gg, a trap door (masc.) 
dyuštth, we have seen him (masc.) 
hü*nn, a dog (masc.) 
müdd, dead (mase). 


gü*dd, pudendum (masc.) 


bü*:z, we have heard (masc.) 


e I b q | “ 0 
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rād", ri*dd, remained (mnsc.) 
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aa tün", tūšun, navel (masc. ) 
YA mün", mūtnn, wall of a house (masc.) 
ہکےہ‎ pir", pū*rr, a step (masc.) 
= . dan", dü*nn, n cotton cleaner (masc, J 
WA rin", rūžnn, a husband (masc.) 
4 
* 
^ 
Wr 


last, pronounced lū*ss, tired. 


war . wan", wü'nn, we have woven. 
یہ‎ 
w lün", linn, we have reaped him. 
When & is followed by ñ-mātrā, its pronunciation is hardly affected : 
thus 
we lir®, pronounced lürr, a stick (fem.) 
ww khur*, khūrr, a heel (fem.) 
NE gūrt, gūrr, a milk-maid (fem.) 
ww dar, dūrr, a breeches’ string (fem.) 
eru züv?r9, rūvērr, a wooden candlestick (fem.) 
ge kiri, kūrr, a girl (fem.) | 
«x dar, dürr, an alley (fem.) ` 
qw miri, mūrr, a withe (fem.) 
"T mün?, münn, wool of sheep (fem.) 
ga atiné, sünn, moon light (fem.) 


There is alsoa very peculiar ū, something like a long German ii, 
pronounced through the teeth. It is represented in transliteration by 
* The following are examples of its use. 


a= tgr, pronounced tūr, cold. 

TEN pūtsūh, twenty-five. 

g kari, pronounced kgr, cruel (fem.) (masc. ga kar.) 

gadd, foolish (fem.) (masc. ay qud*.) 

kets, how much P (fem, sg., "tu, pl. a رکا‎ 
powdered, 


(hyk, attacked by — horns of any animal | 
(fem.) (masc. as thak"). 





afaa satin, by means of. 
When the vowel r commences a word, it is pronounced ryd, and the 
mark >is pieced وو‎ to show modification. Thus wv, a season 
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pronounced ryiith. Similarly a medial r is modified and is prononnced 
rd, e.g., eria krhanyauv, he became black, pronounced krithanyauv 
With #-matra following, it is pronounced rü, ns in wa Arm?, pr. krūm, 
a tortoise (kürmauA). The usual pronunciation of y is ru, ns in eux. 
krpyaun, he cut (with scissors), pr. krupyaun. 

The vowel e, is pronounced as in Sanskrit or Hindi: thus 


aa çerin, to arrange. 4v sēr, a seer ( masc.) 

NGA gérun, to laugh at (also NGA AT nēr, go thou out, come thou 
gēlun ). out. ; 

SÇ izēr, delay, a yellow apricot x phēr, turn thou. 


(fem.) # mal, unite thou. 
Ac bêr, a low wall or border (fem.) x der, a heap. 


va phél, a crime, a trick (masc.) 3i" gên, verses (obsolete). 


F< har, a ladder ( fem.) aa tsēn, take thou care. 
AA mēn, measure thou. wa cēfh, be thou long. 
Sia zën, earn thou. - We math, be thou sweet. 





Ya 8/۸, pound thou. wa çëkh, suspicion (maso.) 
وو‎ seh, a fit, epilepsy (fem.) 

When the vowel ē commences a word it is pronounced, and may 
be written, yē: thus 





TA oraa ye, pronounced yal, subjection (masc.) 
zç ērorādt yer, - ger, wool ( masc.) 
ww ērun or AKA yérun, yérun, to sort (the warp.) 


When ë is followed by i-, u-, or ū-mātrā, it becomes f, yu, or t 
respectively, and is so written. This occurs principally in the formation 
of the past tense of verbs. Thus, from the root St phër, ‘tury,’ we get 
the masc. sg. past by adding u-mātrā. This gives us WY phyūr* (for 
* ww pher-“). The fem. sg. is formed by adding ū-mātrā. Thus 
Ww phir? (for phér-*), The masc. pl. is formed by adding i-māirā; 
and we get ft phiri (for wfc phēr-). Finally the fem. pl. is formed 
by adding y*, which does not affect the ë, and we get BQ phery* (phéré, 
see page 304). Again take feminine bases. The base Ūx sér-, a brick; 
ita nom. sg. is Ww sir? (for sér-*), but its nom. pl. 9Q sēry* (sërë). So 
wq khēt-, a field, nom. sg. 31 khi (for Klar), but nom. pl. ēru 
khaty* (khētē). Again take the masculine base $q tsén-n wall, before 
u-matra we have the nom. sg. ۶ ts yin", Before i-matra we have 
the nom. pl. Wf tsini, but the acc. sg. is ہے‎ tsēnis, because the ë is 
not followed by any mūtrā-vowel. — x 

“Tho vowel ai is pronounced as in Sanskrit and Hindi. When atthe 
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end of a word, it is indifferently written at or ay. Thus "=U or «yu. 
The following are examples. 
< rupai, a rupee’ (fem. ) we phulai, a blossom ( fem.) 
surai, a goglet ( fem.) id bêna, from below, not I. 
wa kēlai, n wife (fem.) gā bumai, even eyebrows (fem.) 
X milai, absolutely, root and aa rutat, I shall plant for thee. 
branch. ata wūnai, I I shall weave for thee. 
wa khönai, elbows even (nigeay- ma zuwai, I shall live for thee. 
‘= Grthé) ( fem.) wid böwai, I shall be for thee. 
| „at: subehai, very early in the walai, I shall fold for thee. 
morning. . 3ے‎ suwai, I shall sew for thee. 
wa tshēpai, even silent (H. cup- kai, vomiting. 
hī.) 
When ai is at the commencement or in the middle of a word it 
' may optionally be pronounced as if it were the modified 4 (=à). This 


is easily explained when it is remembered that à is derived from à +t. 

The following are examples. 

aith, eight, also wig. ath (ath ) 

1 wats, age, also aig was (wos) (fem.) 

Ww mail, desire, also ara mal (möl) (masc.) 

gail, name of place, also aT gal (gēl) (masc. ) 

said, a saiyad, also "Tx sad (sēd) ( maso.) 

main, a frog (word seldom used) (masc.) 

zain, ñ wooden bucket, also ma zān (zón) (fem.) ç 

aib, a defect, also aha ab (ób) (masc.) 

waid, name of caste, also dz, wail (wid), masc. 
parth, a road, also div — (pēth) or drag panth ( masc.) 

_ aig, enjoyment, also dag (öç) (masc.) 
wair, enmity, also WT wa (wir) (masc.) ° 
sail, a stroll, also 4ra, sal (së1) (masc.) 

rain, name of caste, also Cm rān (rón) (mase.) | pe. aum 
maith, a corpse, also ru, māth (moth (masc. B9 | 
ame in kena ies" ‘The ij 





The vowel š is usually. pronounced. 
x following a are examples. A 
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y £sory fonr.. - Meira. aol Ov, it was written by us. 
* töl, weight (masc.) ; iy khyūs, it was eaten of him 
are lal, desire (mase. ) by us. 
x Wrw bal, fickleness (masc.) ` 8ھ‎ cyūs, it was drunk of him 
Sa. moth, a kind of grain (masc.) by us. 
Wis. cofh, n bruise (fem.) (rare). feat lityēv, it was plastered by 
JXTS gös, I went. us. | 
Gra pyēs, I fell. J (fur mifyēv, it has been recon- 
fmia niyūv, it was taken by us. ciled by us, 
"IW prov, it was obtained by us, 
g ۱ In the following trisyllabic words the sound of 6 is broadened or 
š drawled till it is nearly equivalent to the au in cause, owing to the 
té in the next syllable. 
NW mūzūr", (mūzūrr) a cripple. Wee pūwukh, they have thrown 
"HTE Lsod ur", (tsūdurr) name of a down him. ` 
village. . TIT  bowukh, they bave disclosed 
wiqw Lhowur", —— left, not their wishes. 
. right. Ūga rGwukh, they have lost. 
۳٭ا‎ iwur", (wüowurr) a weaver. 38ا3‎ sdwukh, they have put to 
* taa morukh, they have killed sleep. 
A ` bim. "at cõwukh, they have given to 
«ata corukh, they have tightened drink. 1 
` him. «tu rukh, they have collected. 
5 nya wülukh, they have brought ` 
wn him. 

Thse are all instances ek an original à, changed to à by a following 

A v, and the pronunciation is hence the same as that described on 
page 290. 

When non-original dis followed by: i-mātrā it is pronounced like 4 (4). 
| It i is also so written. The real factis, however, that this t-mātrā only 
^ occurs in masc. plurals, in the singular of which the ó was followed 
ak by u-mātrā. Thus mīta krēn*, a relation, nom. pl. mfa krans. But this 


öin krün, itself is not original. The base is Ta: krün-, and owing to the 
uat. u-mātrā, the ā in the nominātive non. and is written à, 











f= 
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S 
ap ۲ 





on, every. 2 followed by: semara, ket an original ā, for Rome 
see ° page 290,  - 

| Ebor denii followed by €-màtrü, exactly the ' same remarks apply. 

Every instance is really one of à, not بت‎ , followed LV auta 

i 23 L 29 
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Thus take the base mr< brür-, cat. Its masc. nom. is formed by 
adding u-mātrā, and is therefore WY brūr". Its masc. pl. is formed by 
adding i-mātrā and is پور مد‎ afr brāri. So also by adding tū-mātrā, 
to form the feminine, we have AT brdr®, pronounced brürr, and so many ° 
others. It is unnecessary to give further examples, as sufficient will be 
found on page 290. 

On the other hand, an original ë followed by any mātrā-vowel* 
becomes ū. Thus— 

Followed by t-mātrā. 

The base Wru- poth- (fem.), makes its Nom. Sg. vfu pithi (for ` 
pot) (pr. putth'), a book. But the Nom. Pl. is ru pūthy" ( pothé). 

So also Dat. Sg. Wife pothi (pr. pēvāi), in which the final i is fully- 
pronounced, i 

Base wre bēl-, speech ; nom. sg. wfs bul (for bol-*) (pr. bit) 

The ,/ WA bar, hear, makes the Pl. Mase. of its Past tense af 
buzi (for būz-+) (pr. biz‘), but Pl. Fem. WI boz*. The vowel ٭‎ is nota 
matra-vowel. 

,/ WA rûz, remain, Past tense, Pl. Masc. ¥f< rad‘ (for ràz-*) (pr. 
radi). 

Followed by u-matra 

This only occurs in the case of verbs, e.g. 

a” rw, būs, hear, Past tense, Sg. Masc. a. buzi (for bēz-") (pr. büzz) 
/ rw, roz, remain  ,, 5 wem rūd" (for roz-*)(pl. rudd) 
a/ Xr" dan, card wool, i * dun” (for dūn-*)(pr. dünn) 
Followed by ū-mātrā, 
Base «TX kūr—, a girl. Nom. sg. (formed by adding ū-mātrā) gw kure 
(for kar-*) ; but nom. pl. rû kory» (kord). ^ 

Base wrx lūr-, a stick. Nom. sg. a lür* (for lér-*) 

4/ Wim boz, hear, Past tense, Fem. sg. (formed by adding ū-mātrā) 
us büs" (for b2z-9) (pr. büzz). 


pb y yv Tra, rös remain, Past tense, Fem. sg., ww. rüz* (for rëz-%), (pr. 
rüzz). 

/ ra don, card, Past tense, fem. sg. ga din? (for dēn-%), (pr. 
dünn ). . 


It will thus be seen, that û never appears followed by i-matra, or Ir 
by ū-mātrā, and that when īt appears followed by u-matra it is not 


original, but represents a an ori — a. 
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The pronunciation of au is the same asin Skr. and Hindi. 


ata gauv, he went. aita, khyauv, we ate.. 


| pyauv, he fell. HI". myauv, mew of a cat. 
٢ cyauv, we drank. 


And many other past tenses. 

When the syllable ya follows a consonant, the y is asa rule fully 
pronounced, as in the following examples. Elmslie, in his dictionary, 
and Wade represent ya by ë (short), but my -pandit assures me that the 
y in the following words is quite fully pronounced. Mr. Hinton 
Knowles" Musalman Munshi pronounces all these words with £. The 
difference is probably one of religion: and, as 90 per cent. of Kāgmīrīs 
are Musalmāns, it would be more generally correct to spell all there 
words with 4 As, however, this article is written with more special 
reference to the Hindû grammar of Içwara Kaula, and the words are 
written in the Nigari character. I write them as follows :— 
pyakh, thou wilt fall. 
dyad, mother. . 
myas, û water-root. 
cyas, drink for him. 
cyāth, thought. 
dydkh, angry. 
tsyad, patience. 
tsyal, squeezing, shampooing. 
hyat, dirt used as manure. 
lyad, horse-dung. 
vyas, a woman's confidante. 


In the following, the ya is pronounced yu, owing to the influence 
of the following u-mātrā. 









khyas, ent for him. 

vydth, name of the river 
Jhelum. 

khydth, having eaten. 

ryākh, a fowls dung. 

chyākh, thou art (fem.) 

khydkh, thou wilt eat. 

dyal, skin, peel. 

zyal, cream of tyre. 

dyak*, forehead. 


244112243224 
414541244 af 


lyal*, pronounced lyull, a vessel for cooking rice. 


ae 

=a byann™, byunn, separate. 

um می‎ pyull, a testicle. 

dyal", dyull, a soft grass used for packing and matting‏ ون 
<a tsyal", tsyull, squeezed.‏ 

g tyath*, ` tyupth, bitter. š 

"Z hyal", hyull, a lake weed. 


YA 


tshyuff, leavings. 
pyunn, to fall, or the act of falling. 
khyunn, to eat, or the act of eating. 







4 e 
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= zyan*, pronounced syunn, to be born, the act of being born. 

WA cyan", cyunn, to drink, the act of drinking. 

So,—— 

tsyūn*, tsyūnn, a pillar.‏ ابا 

ma myūn", | myünn, measured. 


When, however, ya is followed by $ or y in the next syllable, it is 
pronounced as a short ë, (as in ebb), and as such I write it in translitera- 
tion, So also a final ya (4?) is pronounced & In each case a very 
faint y sound is nudible before the ë when the speaker speaks slowly. 
Thus, it would be more absolutely accurate to represent wif by 
lzēlis, than by lēlis, but the y may be omitted for practical purposes. 
A final & ña is treated as if it was ny“, and is pronounced 78 or za 
The following are examples سے‎ 


wizy lēlis, a vessel for cooking rice 





"fa (sêl, squeezed (masc.pl.) 


(acc. sg.) (masc.) ws (thi, bitter (masc, pl.) a 
«fa lêl, do. nom.pl. Cf. lyalvin fa hči, lake-weeds (masc. pl.) ^ 
the preceding list. wife ishēti, leavings. ; 





afa bênni, separate (masc. pl.) Tw pace, tablets (fem. pl.) : 
wfas pélis, a testicle (ace. sg.) Wry pothé, books (fem. pl.) 





(masc.) wu kar? they (fem.) were made 
uf pêl, do, nom. pl. by us. 
9و‎ del, pl. of dyal* (dyoll) in the aw tēhž, vou (obl. pl.) 

last list, So also ure byan*, pr. béiyé, a sister. 


When the ya in this case commences a NON it is promounced ya 
Thus 88و۱‎ yčmis, whom. 
_ As regards wa. I have already pointed ont, under the head of 
u page 294, that it is often pronounced as 6. (short). This is hows 
ever, complicated when w-matra follows, in which case wa is pronoun 
like a before «-mûirû, the sound of which I transliterate by o. It is 
almost identical with the vowel in the Irish pronunciation of ** pe 


If, however, the wa is followed by £-müird, the wa is pronounced ¿ns 
usual. . f. 


ry gön“, یع دی ہیں‎ a a stack Gajs) 
', stacks. i : i 7 
* J | E a 
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hokkh, dry (masc. ) 

kobb, a hunchback (masc.) 
tshopp, silent. 

hott, spoiled ( mase.) 

lott, light, not heavy (masc.) 
hodd, plain boiled rice (masc. ) 
töihi, ye (nom. pl.) 

phott, a basket (masc.) 


The 2 of ys tshóy" is 3 tahép*, and is pronounced hip 
we and so for the SANGGA 
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ERRATA. 
P. 238, Il. Gand 7 from bottom, for Cr Cr, read Cri Cri. 
239, , 9and 10 3 Cr Cr, » Gri Cri. 


944 and 245, for every Or read Gri. 
309, 1. 22, from top, for harēndē, read karēndē. 
i 1. 3, from bottom, for sundi ,, suni. 


» , 
313, 1. 10, A āyosē ,, ayose. 
6 ieee, " üyové ,, Gydve 
7 1. 8, dyo hē 1 āyēhē 
323, 1. 5, from top for hau  ,, hà. 
327, L 13, B- | » hun. 
329, l. 23, - » asādē » assüde. 
” VĒ ov salā , salam. 





363, 1 17, from bottom for müry-va » müryu-va. 
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۸0: Shih, coins of, 52. 

ADUJI Suan, coins of, 52. 

— — conjugation, explained, 
341, preferred by North-Western and 
Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 352. 

Agra, mint at, 173, 174, 186. 

AHMAD Suku, copper coins of, 181. 


- Abmadabad, mint at, 172, 173, 175. 
 Ahóm Coins, notes on, by E. A. Gait, 286. 


Āhām Era, 568, A.D., 288. 

Ahóm method of computing time, 287. 

Ansan SHAR, coins of, 51. 

Āin-i-Akbarī, suggestions for Second 
Edition of, 163. 

Ajmir, mint ‘at, 174. 

AKBAR SijAH, coins of, minted at Digim, 
69 & ff. 

, rare coins of, 40. 

, copper coins of, 172, 173, 














180, 186. 
ĀKBAR Suān, II, copper coins of, 175, 
1 


84. 
Akbarūbād, mint nt, 178, 152, 185, 


Agni SHAIKH, account of, 206, 225. 
Alaf, ony op wrongly identified with 


Al 
‘alate cae Aeg tribe, from whom Balochis 
robably descended, 33. 
‘Alamgir, II, copper coins of, 182, 
'ALAU-D-DIN AROHAR SHAH, coins of, 62. 
'ALAU-L-HAQQ, father of Nir Qutb ‘Alam, 
"necount of, 206. 
Allahabad, mint at, 43. 
Alwar, mint nt, 155. 


d by central family of Shae 
en وروی‎ 352, 
Ancient Buddhist Statuettes, Art. on, by 
نہ‎ A. Smith and W. Hoey, 155, met 
‘of Oriaan, 131, 132. 
f NOR Qurn “Aban, 
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AURANGZĒB, copper coins of, 174, 176 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181. 
, rare coin of, 44. 


tAzīmūbād, mint at, 181. 





Badaktshān, invagion of, by Muhammad 
Haidar, 114. 

BĀGHALLĀ-DĒvĪ, Queen-consort of Orissa, 
131. 

Bahrāich, mint at, 40. 

Bairat, mint nt, 174, 179, 180, 181. 

BAKHTIYAR Kt LJi extirpates Buddhīnsts 
in Bihar, 55. 

Baloch, Origin, Art. by Col. E. Mocklor, 30. 

, Origin of name, 36. 

Balēcī, Pronominal suffixes in, 337. 

Baņa GugAl, Jaintii King, 246. 

Barāmūla in Kacmir, identified, 381. 

entrance of Kūsī to plains‏ اہ MU‏ سوا 





— Buddhism in, 55. 
Ben gati, Pronominal suffixes in, 363, 368, 


BERNIER'S accoūnt of Pir Pantsil ronte, 


BEVERIDGF, A, S, Art. on Mubammniad 
Maqun Harawi, 166. 








tions by, for 
Second Edition of "Ain-i-Akbari, 163. 

BkvkeRIDGE, H., Art. on Khirshid Jahan 
Numa, 194. 

1711۸۸۷-۰ 8۳۲۸ King of Orissa, 132. 

Bhartpur, mint at, 185. 

Bnara VĒLUKA, grant to, 124. 





771007 prayóga, meaning of api dad 
Bihari, aidā a. 178. 
Bijipur, mint a 

pu mint at, 185, 186. 
Bip Bandi, w. n, of an old dyke of the 
Brocumann’ a Ain, 8 —— for Second 
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Bore-hole, Calentta, 21. 

Brahmsputra and Ganges, Watershed 
between, 3. 

BUCIANAN ĪTANILTON on the Kosi, 4. 

Buddhism as described in the Tantras, 
ü religion of wine and women, 56, 

if Bengal since the Muham- 

madan Conquest, Art, on, by Hara 

Prasāda Ģāstri, 55. 

still survives among the low 
castes in Bengal, 57. 

Buddhist Statnettes, Ancient, Art. on, by 
V. A. Smith and W. Hoey, 155, 159. 
Buddhists existed till a late period in 

Bihar and Bengal, 57, 
mode of persecution of, by 
Hindūa, 55, 
— — of Bengal converted to Islim, 
— — slain by Bakhtiyar Khilji, 55. 
Burglars, Indian, method of obtaining 
tools, 28, 














C in Skr. = Kāgmīrī h, 380. | 
CAITAXYA, Buddhism existed in Bengal 
till his time, 57. 
Calcutta, Bore-hole, 21. 
, effect on, if Bhāgīrathī becomes 
main stream of Ganges, 20. 
— mint nt, 186, 
- , akit on, by Ghalib, 197. 
Cālukya, Eastern inscriptions, 123. 
— the nomads of Tibbat, described, 





CAND KHAN, mosques built by, 202, 205. 

Candélla copper-plate, Art. on, by V. A, 
SMITH and W. Hoey, 155. 

Candella inscriptions, list of those 
known, 157. ‫َ 

SOA Qneen-consort of Orissa, 


ĢARAT CANDRA MITRA, Art, by, on North 
lem — about Thieves nnd 

Catra Gaddi, falls of Kasi at, 2, 

Cēdi, dynasty of, 256, 258. 

——, Matsya, ECT erii: Art. on, by 


— position of, 253. 
— of Indo-Aryan Verna- 
Chunár, mint at, 38. کر‎ 289, 
— Tantra, Bo 
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C5DA-GANGA, King of Orissa, of the Có » 
—— 5 

Coins, Ahóm, notes on, by E. A. Gait, 286. 

copper, of AHMAD رنڈ‎ ۸0, ۰+ 

AKBAR Suku, 172, 173, 


Aknan Sym II, 175, 184, 
ĀrLAMGĪR II, 182, 
—— AURANGZEB, 174, 176, 

177, 178, 179, 180, 181. 
= ISLAM Šnān, SÛRÎ, 173. 
—— — JAHANDAR Suan, 186. 
— — — — JAHANGIT, 173, 174, 175, 

176. 
— — NMUHAMMAD AKBAR, 184. 
— — Rari'u-D-DARAJAT, 175. P 

= SAHIB-I-OIRAN SANL1S1 f 

SALIM AH, 172. 
u _ Suku ° WM, 177, 182, 

183, 184, 155, 156. 
— SHAH JAHAN, 174, 175, 

176, 181, 156. 
——, Mogul copper, Art. by C. J. 








180, 156. 




















—— Adiji Shah, 52. 
— او‎ Shah, 51. 
— Akbar, 40, 69, 
——— ‘Alin-d-din Ardbar Shab, 52, YA 
— Arêbar Shah, 52. 
— Aurangzéb, 44. | 
——— Cuklénmuy, Āhēm king, 286, 
— Çuneñphš, Áhóm king, 287. 
pūtphā, Āhūm king, 286. 
— üni saree — 
[sm nil Fath LS í i 
Islim Shah, Siri, 35, + 
— Jahangir, 44. | 
Koch kings tial E. A. 
— Koch ki Article on, | 
Gait, 237. S 9 r? 
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Cubit of Sikandar Shih, 211. 
KLEŅMUŅ, Āhēm king, coin of, 286, 


i-mati, ition of. 
UNENPHA, Kham king, coins of, 287, 
UPATPHA, Ahém king, coin of, 286. 
urapura, identified, 380, 384, 
uttack, mint at, 180, 


Dāxanāxi SHAH, coins of, 52. 

Dam-giri, a mountain disease of Tibbat, 
84, 94, 101, 120. 

n mint at, 182. 

MAKENDRA-NARAYARA, Koch king, 240, 

Darn-l-jihad, mint "yz 45. ç 

De Barros’ Map of Bengal, 21. 

Dehli, mint at, 174. 

DRVENDRA-NARAYANA, Koch king, 240. 

DHAIRYRNDRA-NARAYAN, Koch king, 240. 

Dhakka, meaning of term in Kagmir, 
381, 352. 

Daan MANIK, Jaintiá king, 246. 

DHARMA, the modern Bengal form of the 
Buddha, 58. 

Dharma-worship, a form of Buddhism, 
described, 59. 

Dharma-mangala, a Buddhist epic, 
Cri-dharma-mangala. 

Dogid, sce Dēgīm. 

Dógam, legends concerning, 72, 78, 

mint, Art. on, by W. Vost, 69. 

or Dógàó, site of, 69 & ff. 

Dél-bak, a tribe of Tibbat, 91. 

veya ا‎ a a Buddhist teacher, 60, 63, 


ff. 
Dom worship of Dharma is Buddhism, 58. 
Draygé, meaning of term, 351. 


see 








| J group of Indo-Aryan Vernacu- 
larg, 3 


Ekdūlā, site of, 213, 227. 
Elicpur, mint at, 177, 178, 150, 156. 
Era of Āhūms, 568, A.D., 288, 


Fiyi MUHAMMAD, —— built by, 200. 

Farrakhnagar, mint at, 152. 

FARRUKHŠIYAN, copper coins of, 179, 150. 

"Fatķpur, mint at, 156. 

FenGusox on the Kosi, 4, 10, 

Future, as a radical tense in modern 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 357. 


Qaninin SiNHA, Āhūm king, ‘coin of, 
Gait, E. A., Art. by, on Koch coins, 237. 


notes on Ahém coins, by, 256. 
— notes on Jaintia history, by, 
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Ganges and  Brahmapatra, Watershed 
ween, 3. 

Gaur, account of, 216. 

, insalabrity of, due to deflection of 
KGai, 10, 22. 

Gedrosia, modern Balochistan, 30. 

GHULAM Husain, author of Riydru-s- 
ealdfin, tomb of, 198. 

Guat, author of a skit ou Calcutta, 197. 

GHANA-RÀMA, author of Cri-dharma-man- 
gala, 58, 

— nE incursion of, into Orissa, 

Gold in Tibbat, 92, 93. 

Gorakhpur, mint at, 42. 

Gnienšow, G. A., Art. by, on Pronominal 
suffixes in Kacmiri, 236, 

—— Art, by, on Radical and 
Participial tenses in modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars, 352, 

Gulbarga, mint at, 177. 

Gulhita? Gulhana? mint at, 179, 154. 

GvŅa-pĒvi, Queen-consort of Orissa, 131, 

20 VisAYADITYA, Query the same 
as Kulastambha-déva, 124. 

GUPTA, use of word as a family name, 162. 

Gürgün, meaning of title, 82. 





H in Kāgmīri represents Skr, g, 380. 

Hāgzābād, mint nt, 45, 181. 

Haidarabád, mint at, 177. 

HARA Pnasāna Ģāsrni, Article by. on 
Buddhism in Bengal, 55. 

Art. by, on Cri- 








dharma-maņgata, 65. 











Art. by, on Visna- 
pur Circular Cards, 254. 

HARÉNDRA-NARAYANA, Koch king, 240. 

Harinnghatta estuary, probable old mouth 
of Köszi, 19. . 

Hasan 0۸۸0, king of Ma'bar, 53, 

Hastivaūj, in Kagmir, identified, 379. 

Hebrew, Pronominal suffixes in, 336. 

Hindikī language, same as Western Pañ- 

ābī, 291. 

H v persecution of Buddhists, mode 
of, 55. 

Hinā-pfvi, Queen-consort of Orissa, 132. 

Hoey, W., see SMITH, V. A. 

Hórapsr, in Kaşmir, identified, 350, 384. 

Huangho, changes in course of, 16. 

s cena Dr. W. W., views on the Kös, 

,10 ء 
Hueninābād, mint at, 46, 182,‏ 
Husain SHAH, gravo of, 220.‏ 


I ۲:5111 BAkusH, author of Khirshid Ja- 
kan Numa, 194. 
INDIRA, Queen-consort of Orissa, 131. 
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Indo- n Vernaculars, modern, clas- 
sification of, 339, | 

— — — — — — — kae 
cal and Participial tences in, Art. on, 
by G. A. GRIERSON, 352. 

INbkA-s1MBA, Jaintiā king, 246. 

Inscriptions on Buddhist Statuettes, 160, 

Irish, pronominal suffixes in, 337. 

ISLAM Suin, Sûnî, coins of, 38, 

, copper coins of, 173. 

Islamabad, mint at, 183. 

Ism'ait Fara, coin of, 53. 

Italian, pronominal suffixes in, 337. 





J agannāth, Temple of, builder of, 135. 

JAHĀNDĀR SHAN, copper coins of, 186. 

JANANGIR, copper coins of, 173, 174, 175, 
176. 


, rare coin of, 44. 
Jaintia coins, 242, 
history, notes on, by E. A. Gait, 








— kings, list of, 246. 

JAKALLA-DEVi, Queon-consort of Orissa, 
132. 

Jalilpur, mint at, 41. 

JALALU-D-DIN, moved capital from Pan- 
duà to Gaur, 200. 

; tomb of at Panduan, 211. 

Jannatabad, a name of Gaur, 216. 

Japanese method of counting: years, 288. 

JASAMANIK, Jnintiā king, 246. 

JASAMANTA Riy, Jaintiā king, 246. 

Jafki language, same as Western Pañ- 
jābī, 291. 

Jaunpur, mint at, 39. 

JAYA-NĀRĀVAŅA, Jaintiā king, 246, 

Javantāpura = Jaintiā, 244. 

—— انم‎ at, on 

Jovian cycle, used for computing timo 

raj Ahéms, 287. — 








Kāvu, mint at, 174, 180, 151, 186, 


Kagmīr, Imperial Road to, 375. 
, places in, identified, 379, & ff. 
Ka Ld i, f 


mportance of language for 
comparative philol 








` 340, 
inal suffixes 





— or =. 


iu; Art on, by — 


inal suffixes, 341. 









Kāmelanākētta, in Kagmir, 





Indez. 


Kaugika, tho sapla kaucika, 3. + =F 
Karatoyi, a river in anciont times, 5. 
Karmaņi prayūga, meaning of term, 361. 
Kartari prayoga, moaning of term, 361. 
Karüsa, Cēdi, and Matsya, Art. on, by 
F. E. Pargiter, 249. 
, position of, 255. 
KASTŪRĀ, Queen-consort of Orissa, 132. 
KASTURIKAMODINI, Queen-consort of 
Orissa, 131. 
Khitae, written character of, 97. 
Khirshid Jahin Numa, Art. on, by H, 
Beveridge, 194, 
Koch coins, Art. on, by E. A. Gait, 237. 
, half-coins, 239. 
, kings, list of, 240. 3 
—— gold producing conntry in Tib- 


Kósi, old beds of, 6, 7. 
— river, ancient references to, 2. 
سے‎ — changes in the courso 
Art. by J. A. Shillingford, 1 & ff. 
+ falls of at Catrā Gaddi, 2, 
— —, the seven Kūsīs, 3. 
Kramarijya, in Kagmīr, identified, 384. 
Kramavarta, in Kagmir, identified, 380, 
Kūj and Balūj, Baloch tribes, 31, 35. 
KULASTAMBHA-DRVA, inscriptions of, Art. | 
on, by Man Mohan Chakravarti, 123. " 
Kusi, sec Kósi. | 











of, 





Loahindi language, same as Western Pañ. 
jabi, 291, 
Lahûr, mint at, 174, 179, 182. 
LAKSMAĶŅA-SĒNA at Ganr, 216. 
2 Queen-consort of Orissa, 
LAKSNĪ-NĀRĀVAŅA, Jāintiā king, 246. 
Koch ki 


— 4 , 240. 
Lalita-vistara, compared with Ģrī-dhar- 
ma«maggala, 65. 
Lhisa Cathedral, description of, by L. 
Lucknow, mint at, 178, 186. B 


Mahar, coins of Musalmin kings of, | 
Art. on, by C. J. Rodgersa, 49. 
| — سے‎ io | Ay 


MARDDI DĒva, the Candēlla, 
A-VARMMA-DRVA, pī 
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Maldives, converted by Tabrizi, 234. 

Mani, a celebrated painter, account 
of, 122. 

Man MOHAN OHAKRAVARTĪ, Art. by, on 
inscriptions of Kulastambha-déva, 123, 

SES ——— Art. by, on 

inscriptions of Nrsimha-déva, 128. 

Marathi, pronominal suffixes in, 329. 

Masûm SAUDAGAR, mosque built by, 199. 

Mataya, Cédi and Karisa, Art, on, by 
F. E. Pargiter, 249. 

Matsya, position of, 251. 

MA'zAM ALAGH Suin, mosque built by, 
199. 

MIHIRAKUCLA. date of, cruelties of in 
Kagmir, 377. 

Mines in Tibbat, 92. 

Mint at Agra, 173, 174, 186. 

Ahmadabad, 172, 173, 175. 

Ajmir, 174. ç 

barabad, 178, 182, 184, 158. 

Allahabad, 43. 

Alwar, 183. 

—— ‘Avimabad, 151. 

Bahraich, 40, 

Bairat, 174, 179, 180, 181. 

Bhartpur, 185, 

Bijapur, 178. 

Bindraban, 185, 186. 

Calcutta, 156. 

Chunar, 38. 

Cuttack, 180. 

— Dàmla, 182. 

—— Daru-l-jihad, 45. 

—— Dehli, 174. 

Dūgām, 69 & ff. 

Elicpur, 177, 178, 180, 186. 

Farrukhnagar, 182 

Fath ur, 156. 

Gorakhpar, 42. 

— — Gu . 

Golhata ?, Gulhūna ? , 179. 

—— Hifizibid, 45, 181. 

—— — Haidarabad, 177. 

— — Husainabid, 46, 182. 

Islamabad, 153. 




































































Jaunpur, 39. 

Jhansi, 182. 

Lahēr, 174, 179, 182.‏ سے 

Lucknow, 178, 186. 

Mailapur, 180. 

— —— Multān, 174, 176, 180, 181. 
astafübad, 46. 


— M 















—— Qudh, 40. 


Mint at Patna, 174. 

Fēshāwar, 181. 

— — Qandahir, 44, 174. 

——— Bnháüranpur, 183. 
Shihjahianibad, 45, 176, 180, 182, 


Shēlāpur, 177. 

— — ürat, 175, 176, 177, 178. 

— Ujnin, 176. 

Udaipur, 176. a 

Mints of Mughal Copper Coins, 192. 

Min Ģurs “ALAM, Shrines of, 200 and 
Ir, 203. 

MĪRAK JALAIR, identified, 165, 

MIRAK KiĀxN ARGHÜN, identified, 163, 

Minak KHAN BAHĀDUR, identified, 163. 

Minak KAN, identified, 163. 

Mirak Kuan Juysax (Jinkjank, Kinhak, 
Kinjak ), identified, 163, 

Minak Kuwāja, Chengiz Khan, 165. 

MĪRAK KHWAJA, identified, 165. 

Minak Mirza, HAwázi Kuāx, identified, 
165. 

MockLER, Col. E. Art. by, on Origin of 
the Baloch, 30. 

Mogul Copper Coins, Art. by C. J. 
Rodgers, on, 171. 

Mominabad, mint at, 184. 

Mongolian method of counting years, 








184, 








Mughal copper coins, 171. 
—— ————-, mints of, 192. 
MUHAMMAD AKBAR, copper coins of, 184. 
MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAG, coins of, 51. 
MUHAMMAD HAIDAR, an old explorer of 
Tibbat, 82. 
Tibbat, 








—, invades 


08, 
سس‎ MAD Muqim Harawi, Kuwāja, 
167. 








—. —, Kuwāja, 

— ns father of Nizamu-d-din, 

MUHAMMAD Mugi, KHUWĀJA, son of 
Miraki, 167. 

Muņamman Mroiw, Mirza, 167. 

MUHAMMAD ŠHĀN, copper, coing of, 176, 
178, 180, 156. 

-—  , rare coin of, 45. 

MUŅAMMAD SHAH, SURÎ, coins of, 39. 

Mubammadan Coins, Art. on rare, by 
W. Vost, 37. 

Mubammndans of Eastern Bengal, pro. 
bably originally Buddhists, 56. 

Multan, mint at, 174, 176, 180, 181. 

Multani L same as Western 
Pañjābi, 290. 

Mustafabüd, mint at, 46. 

Mugim Kwan, 167. 

Muqiu NAĢSHBANDĪ, 167. 

Muģīws of Akbar's time, 106, 





۶ 
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Nahan, mint at, 152, 

Najibabad, mint at, 183, 186. 

NaRA-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240, 

NARA-SIMHA-DÊYA, King of Orissa, 132. 

Nārnēl, mint at, 44, 171, 181. 

NAsinvu-D-DIN MAHMUD, coins of, 52. 

NasgaT Su An, building of, at Gaur, 217. 

NASBATU-D-DIN, coins of, 52. 

NAŅGAMĀ, Queen-consort of Orissa, 130, 

Ni‘MATU-L-LAH, buildings erected by, at 
Panduan, 201. 

Ni'MATU-L-LÀH, condemned to death by 
Aurangzéb, 218. His biography, 224. 

NIZAMU-D-DIN AHMAD BAKHSH, son of 
Muhammad Muqim Harawi, 166. 

North-Western family of Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, 339, 

Notes on the ancient geography of the 
Pir Pantgal Ronte, by M. A. Stein, 
Ph. D., 375. 

NasiMHA-DRVA, king of Orissa, 132. 

NmsimuHA-DÉvA IV, of Orissa, inscrip- 
tions of, Art. on, by Man Móhan Cha- 
kravarti, 128, 132, 


Okiki language, same as Western Pañ- 
‘abi, 291. 
tapuri, last Buddhist capital in 
Bihar, destroyed by Muhammadans, 
55, 
—— pronominal suffixes in, 363, 368, 


1. 
Ozdh, mint at, 40. 


Pandui, account of, 200. 

Pafijib, changes in rivers of, 18. 

Panjabi, Western, an independent 
» Parable of Prodigal 


Son, in, 333, 
š — in, 324. 
w 21,881. ^ کر‎ 


, Pronominal suffixes 
in, 291, 342. 
— — translation of New 
Testament, by Serampur Mission- 
aries, into, 330. 


-—Q—— — were w , 201. 
PARAMAKDDI-DÉYA, "Candēlla king, in» 


























Participial tenses in Modern Indo-Aryan * 
Vernaculars conjugated by help of 
pronominal suftixes, 357. 

Participle, Future, tenses formed from, 
in Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 


379. 
— Past, tenses formed from, in 
Modern Indo-Aryan Vernnculars, 358, 
——, Present, tenses formed from, 
a — Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 


Pashtu, pronominal suffixes in, 337. 
Patna, mint at, 174. 

Persinn, pronominal suffixes in, 336. 
Peshawar, mint nt, 181. 

s icum route to Kagmir, account of, 
— SINHA, Ahóm King, coins of, 


PRANA-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240. 

PRATĀPA RAY, Jaintia king, 246. 

PRATAPA-SIMHA, Jaintiā king, 246. 

Present, Ancient, in Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, 353. 

Prodigal Son, Parable of, in Western 
Panjabi, 333. 

Pronominal suffixes in Arabic, 336. 

— — —— in Aryan languages 

derived from enclitic pronouns, 337. 

in Assamese, 347, 






































363, 371. 
in Balēcī, 337. 
371 — in Bengali, 3863, 868, 
i in Bihārī, 348. 
= — 
— — — Indo- encral 
Table of, 373. — 
Indo-Aryan, Origin , 
of, 373, Boer + 
—— in Irish, 337. : | 
— in Italian, 337. نے‎ 
— — in the Kagmīri J 













language, Art. on, by G. A. Grierson, 
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— in Marsh 910: 
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Radical and Participial tenses of Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculara, compared, 372. 
Radical tenses, in Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, 353. 

RAFAQU-D-DiN, son of NOR OuTs “A LAS, 
account of, 208. 

RAYI U-D-DARAJAT, copper coins of, 175. 

RAGHAVA, king of Orissa, 13 

Ragzhu-déva, coin of, 238. 

KĀJA-RAJA, king of Orissa, 130, 133. 

sony ae Queen-consort of Orissa, 

RAJENDRA-NARAYARA, Koch king, 240. 

RAJENDRA-SIMBA, Jaintii king, 246. 

KĀMA-8IMHA, Jaintia king, 240. 

Raverty, Major H. G., Article on Tib- 
bat three hundred and sixty-five years 
ago, by, 82. 

Rind, a Baloch tribe, 31. 

Riydzu-s-salātīn, tomb of author of, 198. 

HopbGkRs, C. J. Art. on coins of Musal- 
min kings of Ma bar, 49, 

HRopcEns, C. J. Art. by, on Mogul 
copper coins, 171. 

RŪFA-NĀRAYAŅA, Koch King, 240. 


Saparya-nĒvi, Queen-consort of Orissa, 
131. 


Saharanpur, mint at, 153. 

SĀŅĪB-Ī-ĢIRĀN SANI, copper coins of, 
181. 

SALĪM SHAH, copper coins of, 172. 

Santali, pronominal suffixes in, 347. 

Suāu ‘ALAM, copper coins of, 177, 182, 
183, 154, 185, 186. 

, rare coins of, 46. 

Snān JANĀN, coins of, minted at Dégim, 


; , copper coins of, 174, 175, 


176, 181, 186, 
, rare coins of, 44. 
Shahjahanibid, mint at, 45, 176, 180, 152, 
184. 











Suau JALAL Tanrizi, shrines of, 202, 
230, Account of, 200 and ff, 

coins of, 52.‏ ,۸150-0-51 ۱1ے 

SuĒn Suku, SÛRÎ, coins of, 37. 

Shérgarh, mint at, 37. 

SHILLINGYORD, F. A., Article on changes, 
in the course of the Kusi river, 1. 

Shélipur, mint at, 177. —— 

SHUJA'AT KHAN, Muqim-i-*Arab, 167. 

SIKANDAR SHAH, coins of, | 

| — cubit of, 211. 

, mosque built by, 211. 











indhi, pronominal suffixes in, 336, 312. 
SITA, Queen-consort of Orissa, 132. 
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STEIN, M. A., notes by, on ancient topo- 
graphy of Pir Pantsil Route, 375. 

Sundarbans, estuaries in, 19. 

SUNDAR RAY, Jaintia king, 246. 

Sūrat, mint at, 175, 176, 177, 178. 

Synthetic conjugation explained, 341, 
preferred by North-Western and 
Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 352. 


'Tannīzi, geo SHAH JALAL. 

Taochiņa, name of Jovian cycle, amongst 
Āhūms, 297. 

Tarkesar, pilgrims to, 26. 

Thibet, properly Tibbat, q. v., 82. 

Thieves und Robbers, North-Indian 
Folklore abont, by Carat Candra 
Mitra, 25. 

Thieves, Proverbs about, 28. 


Tibbat, described by ‘Abdu-l-Rarim, 
119. 
, Muhammad Haidar's account 
of, 86. ° 


, old accounts of, 83. 
, rivers of, 88. 

, the religion of, 96. 

,three hundred and 65 yeara 
ago, Art. by Major H, G. Haverty, 
82. 








, tribes of, 90. 

Tibet, properly Tibbat, g. v., 82. 
Tibetan method of counting years, 255. 
Tīstā river, history of, 15. 





language, same as Western Pañ-‏ ہلا 
jabi, 291.‏ 

Udaipar, mint at, 176. 

Ujain, mint at, 176. — 

Upa-plavya, position of, 252. | 

0۸ NARAYANA, Koch King, 240. 


V ArRAHASTA, king of Orissa, 130, 
VANA-siMHA, Jaintia king, 240. 
Varāhamūla, in Kagmīr, identified, 381. 
Vasu, king of Cadi, 256. : 
VasunĒva-NĀRĀVAŅA, Koch King, 240. 
Visaya MANIK, Jaintia king, 246. 
Vījava- NĀRĀVAŅA, Jaintia king, 246. 
VĪNA-BIĀNU DĒVA, king of Orissa, 132. 
ViRA-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240. 
Visņupur Circular Cards, Art. on, by 
Hara Prasida Gastri, 254. — 
Vost, W., Art. by, on Dūgām mint, 69. 
Vosr, W., Art. by, on Rare Muhammadan 
coivs, 37. 


W apvecn, L. A., description of Lhasa 
Cathedral, by, 259, 








n. Paüjab,language of, notes on, Yak found in Tibbat, 77 
by the Rev. T. Bomford, 290. Yam, district in Tibbat, 24 days from 


vs à same as Western Pañ- Bengal, 106. 
al ābī, 291. Yūsur Bum, inscription of, 199, 223. 






UE NN the Candēlla, never reign- Ziēnkah, a territory in Tibbat, 97. 
ed, 165. 
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£ T A nder orders of the Council the following system of transli- 
teration will be adopted for tho futuro in all publications of the Society. 
Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are partienlarly requested to 
ndhere to it in their contributions. j 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
wa, WD, ti t Guy wo wr. wP. ml be. wa, Ni 


Notice. 


Foreign Societies who fayour the Asiatic Society of Bengal with 
their publications are informed that they may be sent either to the 
address of the Society at Calcutta, or to the Agents of the Society in 
London, Messrs. Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street. 


AVIS, 


Des Sociétés Etrangères qui honorent la Société Asiatique de Bengale 
de ses publications, sont pričes de les envoyer ou directement à l'adresse 
de la Société, 57, Park Street, Calcutta, ou aux Agents de la Société à 
Londres, Messrs. Luzac et Cie, 46, Great Russell Street. 


ANZEIGE. 


| Ausländische Gesellschaften welche die Asiatische Gesellschaft 

won Bengalen mit ihren Publicationen beehren, sind hierdurch ersucht 

dieselben entweder direct an dio Adresse der Gesellschaft, 57, Park 
Street, Calcutta, oder an deren Agenten in London, Messrs, Luzac & Co., 

46, Great Russell Street. | 


> 











— 7 ' — 
d- Under orders of the Council the following system of transli- 
teration will be adopted for tho future in all publications of the Socicty. 


Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particolarly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions. 


- 


A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
ua 5 ق5‎ Xi Či wu, ww» Wr, Wee w) Be, wa, 
Sto, WIG, Bai, Wan, "m, "^ 7^ rh 
Tk, ak, % 7, w gh, چ‎ o» 





ac, w ch, ST J, wm jh, ai 
* f, 3 fh, = d. g dh, Ta 
aż, wv il, «i. w ith, "- n 
q ,ر‎ w ph. w^» w bh, Wo 
a y, X S a w oU, ‘a 0) 
vI Ç> a $8 Wu s, چپ‎ h. 


In the above the virāma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
In Modern Vernaculars only; ¥ may be represented by r, and < 
by rh. 
z Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus Sr sf4 «2 "pi. 
Visarga is represented by 4, Jihvdmaliya by 4, and Upachnaniya by A. 
Anusvāra is represented by rit, thus ea samarga, and auvnāsika by the 
sign ~ over the letter nasalized, thus w 7, Tr û, and soon. The w/čfia 
accent is represented by the sign * aud the svarí/a by ^. "Thus, "ufq: 
agnih, afaar jamba, ai hed, LU kanya. The anudátta accent may be 
represented by . "Thus, 4 aaa tê dvardhanta. 

B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 

PERSIAN) AND HINDUÜSTANI. 

(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 

speaking countries) :— l 
Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
x Hindūstūnī. 


وب 
1" 


43 
+) 
43 
& 






Consonants. Sounds only found in 





Hindistint, 
ج‎ b 
kh 
¿t d ts dh 
š d 
1 تہ‎ dh 
| z 4 
k r 5 iE 
$9 rh 
js 
j zh 
QT 8 
A sh 
ur وو‎ 
v? ۽‎ 
b £t 
E z 
t 4 
Š gh 
£. 
43$ ۹ Jg 
ک‎ k 4$ kh 
Š g «f gh 
J 1 سے‎ 
| r m 
E. on .' 2 
Ps ۹ w when representing anunäsika in Déva X A 


Nagari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
3 w(orrarly v) — — p 
2 z - 


es 
Hamzah Í — necessary) ' 
) The J of the article ال‎ in Arabic words should be assimilated | 
before the solar letters ; and the vowel w which often precedes the article | : 
| and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to the word to whieh | iê > 
` belongs. Thus—4a/ JLS) Igbūlu-d-daulah. -— E 
y ai droits aukstas E اخ‎ Alif-i m 


bē rendered by à. — 


nadi 
' 


Final # need not be written in Persian and Hinde 
bat should be written ۸ 1 pì | 
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On the Kügmiri Vowel-System. 305 
۱ w" hēkī", hokkh, dry (masc.) 
hi kdb», 


kobb, a hunchback (maso,) 


yy ts hüp", ts hopp, silent. 

FT hit, hott, spoiled (masc.) 

WA lót", . lott, light, not heavy (masc.) 
Bx hdd, 





< hodd, plain boiled rice (masc.) 
afa foh*, töihi, ye (nom. pl.) 
phott, a basket (masc.) 


The fem. of By tēhčp" is w tehdp*, and is pronounced tshūpp, 
and so for the others. 


J | 
bui phot, 


2 
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A List of Kagmiri Verbs.—By GEORGE A. Grierson, ©. I. B. I. C. 8. 
(Read December, 1896.) 


The following list of Kagmiri Verbs, is founded on the dhāfu-pā(ha 
of Īpvara-kaula's Kūgmīri Grammar, entitled the Kapmīra-gabdāmrta. 
The verbs are quoted under their root forms. In the dhatu-patha they 
are all given as ending in a or rather in *, and I have followed this in the 
Dēva-nūgarī list. In the transcription in the Roman character, I have 
followed the usual custom of European scholars in dealing with modern 
Indo-Aryan roots, and have omitted the final vowel. 

There are two conjugations of Kügmiri verbs, which differ only in 
the tenses formed from the Past Participle. The First Conjugation 
consists of Active and Impersonal Verbs, and its terminations (in these 
tenses) are formed by the addition of pronominal suffixes of the Instru- 
mental Case. Examples are; (Transitive Verb); kgru-n he made (him), 
literally, he was-made-by-him; (Impersonal Verb); gsu-n, he laughed, 
lit. it-was-laughed-by-him. Impersonal Verbs only appear in the third 
person masc. singular. 

Active Verbs occur in all genders, numbers and persons. Thus 
kar?-n, he made (her) (lit. she was-made-by-him); karin, he made 


(them) (lit. they [masc.] were-made-by-him); karé-n hê — them ` 


(fem.), (lit. they [fem.] were-made-by-him ). 


The Second Conjugation consists of Neuter Verbs, and its termina- 
tions (in these tenses) are formed by the addition of pronominal suffixes 


UM 
EC 
ap 


5 
i 











پھ 
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letter of the Past is u, of the Aorist is yau or yd, and of the Pluper- 
fect ya. š 

The Past tense describes something which has happened lately, 
e9., karu-n, he has (just) made. It is formed directly from the Past 
Participle. 

Only a small number of verbs of the second conjugation possess 
this tense. As a rule, Neuter Verbs employ the Aorist to express the 
— conveyed, in the case of verbs of the first conjugation, by the Past 

ense. 

The following verbs (according to the Kacmīra-pabdāmrta) are the 
only ones of the second conjugation which have the Past proper. 

Thak, pak, samakh, hókh, tag, lag, ging, kata, khūte, pats, rate, vyats, 
hits, gatsh (be proper), wépaz, daz, rūz, phat, Phut, rot, bûd, wat, with, 
ishyann, sapan, wap, grap, pray, lay, way, khar, tar, phar, phér, mar, sor, 
gal, tsal, dal, dal, phal, phēll, mal, biv, rûv, dds, pos, mas, ras, ās, khas, 
phas, bas, las, lūs, was, byah. 

These verbs, which I shall in future “ Listed Verbs’ form a class 
by themselves, and, in the treatment of the final consonant follow the 
example of verbs of the first conjugation. ۱ 

Before ū-mūtrā (i.e., in the fem. sg., Past), and before y (i.e., in the 
fem. plur., Past, and in the Aorist and Pluperfect), in the case of verbs 
of the first conjugation, and of the abovementioned listed Neuter Verbs, 
certain final consonants of the past participle become palatalized: as 
follows :— 

k, kh and g, become c, ch and ہر‎ respectively. 


Thus— 

3 Mnsc. sg. Past. 3 Fem.sg. Past. 3 Mase. Aorist. 
thak, he was weary thacē thaeyūv 
lyūkhun (,/ lēkh), he wrote lich*n lēchyūn 
dagun, he pounded daj*n dajyon 


f, th and d, become c, ch, and j respectively, but not before ū-mātrā, 
only before y. 


Thus— 

phat", he was split phat” phacyūv Š 
math [7 mas] he was forgotten math” machyov 
gandun, he bound gand*n gaūijyūn 

t, th, d and n become ts, tsh, z, and ñ respectively, in both cases, 
Thus— 

katun, he spun kats*u katson 

woth", he arose wótsh? wotshav 

ladun, he built | laz?n lazūn 

ranun, he cooked rgn?n ramon 
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Verbs in ! change it to J. 


Thus— ۱ 
polun (4/ pal), he protected pàj?*n payin 
tsal", he fled  tsajë tsajyūv 


These changes do not occur in the case of verbs of the second 
conjugation which are not mentioned in the above list. "Thus, from the 
,/ z8[h, be long, we have the Aorist zafhyauv, not zéchyauv. 

Note that y is elided after £s, tsh, s and ñ, ands. 1t is also aided 
inthe case of the verbs pi, ‘fall’ (pyauv not pi-y-auv), and gatsh, * go’ 
(gauv not gyauv). 

It is, however, retained in the case of the following Neuter Verbs. 

Kats, be wet, grēts, be splashed out, tsēts, be without employment, 
tshēts, be empty, íez, be sharp, paz, be fit, rēte, be pleasant, vyats, be 
contained, braz, shine, bāwaz, be pleasant, lyats, be weak, grūts, be pure. 

Thus, grótsyov, not grotsév, he was splashed ont. 

[It is also retained in the following verbs ending in s, avas, dds, 
teas, tras, ras, ہوم‎ lis, vis, wêlas, wis and optionally in fhds, das, bûs, 
mus, and sas). 


The vowel changes in these verbs are caused by the presence of 


mara vowels in the final syllable of the masc. and fem. sg. and maso. 
plural of the past. There are no vowel changes in the fem. plural, as 
it never ends in a māfrā-vowel, or in the Aorist or Pluperfect. These 
changes have been explained i in my previous paper on Kücmiri pronun- 
ciation.! "They are given briefly in the following table, which applies to 
all verbs of both conjugations. 


1 Vide snpra, pp. 280 and ff. 
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The Aorist, expresses past time indefinitely, with no reference to 
proximity or distance, e.g^ kargjū-t, he made. Ir the second conjuga- 
tion in most enses it is, however, used instead of the Past Tense, and 
then the Pluperfect is used for the Aorist. It is formed in the masculine 
singular by adding yau or ya to the root of the verb, and then affixing 
the pronominal suffixes. The termination is generally written Wt yau, 
but is always pronounced 91 y. A Kāgmīrī Pandit makes no distinc- 
tion in pronunciation between aw and 6. 

In those verbs which have a Past Tense, the base of the Fem. Plur. 


: Past, is the seme as that of the Aorist. Thus pak", he went, Fem. pl. f 
pacya or pacč, Aorist pacyūv, | 
The Pluperfect expresses remote time, and is formed in the mascu- 1 


line by changing the yū of the Aorist to yā. Thus, karyān, he did 
(a long time ago), he had done. It is the tense of narrative. Thus 
sakhariyāv, (in telling a story), he went. Those Neuter Verbs of tho 
second conjugation, which use the Aorist for the Past Tense, also use 
the Pluperfect in the Indefinite sense of the Aorist. If they endina 
consonant, they form a new Pluperfect by inserting i before the yd. 
Thus zēfhiyāv, he had been long, but zéfhya@v, he was long (not zēchyāv, 
as the 4/ zēth is not one of the listed verbs). 

The above rules are those given in the Kagmīra-gabdāmrta. As 
the Past Tenses form one of the chief difficulties of the Kācmīrī Verb, 
and, moreover, present irregularities which are not referred to in the 
above abstract (especially those which occur in the formation of the 
Past Participle), I have given in the fourth column of the accompany- 


ing list, the third person singular masculine, of the Past and of the 7 

Aorist of every verb mentioned. These have been carefully tested in * 
each instance by my Pandit, and by myself, independently, with the = 
Cabdamrta, and may be, I believe, taken as correct according to the a 
teaching of its author. Here and there my Pandit has given me a form NĒ). 
not sanctioned by the Cabdamrta. In any such case I have inserted it 2 
in square brackets. 


Dr. Elmslie's Vocabulary contains about four-hundred verbs, while 
this list contains about double that number. It may, therefore, be con- 
sidered a somewhat important contribution to Kagmiri lexicography, E 
+ I have compared Dr. Elmslie's Vocabulary with this throughout. * 
I have fonnd in it (after excluding a number of perfectly regular | 










1 causals) about a dozen verbs which were not in the Dhātu-pātha. Most | 
E. of these my Pandit condemns as Panjabi and | as not Kagmiri, but two à 
Iv Xs! — —— test, and have been in: sert between square 
K ac یں سر‎ YA جار لس‎ — 
! Es 






I | E ' E = جا‎ 3 i = 
| verb ot un ig in the Voca ila 
I سس‎ — — "E کے وم‎ z 
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The fifth column in the list contains the meaning of the roots in 
English. These meanings are not translations of the Sanskrit mean- 
ings given in the third column, but are based upon them. Each mean- 
ing inserted has the express sanction of my Pandit who is a Kagmiri 
born and bred. 

To conelude, the following are the full conjugational forms of the 


three Past Tenses of the Kacmiri Verb, according to the Kapmīra- 
gabdānrta. 


First Conjugation. Transitive and Impersonal Verbs. 
(yaara ) Past Tense, I made. 










They (masc.)| They (fem.) 
He was manade | She was made were made | were mado 


by me EE karum TE karêm a fcq karim 
by thee Au karuth aur kar* 1h fcu karith 





Say karêmi 
am ۶م‎ 

by him «A karun We karîn af karin | ww karên 

by us «T kar" پچ‎ kar? afc kari wu karê 

by you | wem karu | ea karīua | afew kareo | aira karêwa . 
by them | gawa karukh | Www kertkh | afra kurikh | wire karčkh 











( Srmregapermrm ) Aorist, I made. 








See SS < = ا‎ S ETE 
by me | — — karyéyam "WW karyém KUTA kuryē- 


karyaum yam 
















3| mate karyóth wana karyêyath wia kuryēth and so on, 
i bea 1 wp karyauth y "ne as sin- 
E hi 1 Saga karyéyan Wa karyēn * 

by bim H TW karyaun | I 

| | karyūv wia karyêya kuryēy 
Dyus Í! karyauv | 

NE karyow" wera karyēyaw" kar yew" 

(sat karyūkh «gu karyéyakh ۱‏ پوت 
by vem { karyaukh‏ 

1 Pronounced karyem. 8 Pronounced wala and so throughout. 








WV ieee یو‎ se, رات > ود‎ ER NEG RE ts? کے‎ 
ki ; , 4 — — 5 
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> 
( qiyama ) Pluperfect, I had made. 
He had been She had They (mase. — pee! رس‎ 
made been made been m saa 
KULA kurējēm 
same as in same as in 
Aorist wida kareyeth Aorist 
٭‎ 38 karayan * 
FUY karéj8y 
¥3 karējēv" 
Kita kurējēkh 
1 


Second Conjugation. Neuter Verbs. 
Neuter Verbs. Except in verbs specially listed above, the Past _ 
does not occur. One of these listed verbs is 98, pak, ‘ go.’ 
(HATTIE ) Past, I went. 
- 





=- اس 4 و - 

— ہے‎ 3€ 2 "€ 
1 Pro — 45, mw WA + ad 
۱ < y= 


a 
— 





~ T ا‎ rak w. — یر‎ JANG "Ad xi "ww = + APE m* 1) 
= è —* = ” * à = "a - Biase ` 3 i : 
b^ = `A = i < I 
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Aorist ( HIATU4AMIA ) in the case of listed verbs. Past 
(HASTA) in the case of non-listed verbs. 


qu wuph, fly, is a non-listed verb. 





Masculine. Feminine. 





I flew ANT wuphyūs quu wuphyēvas 
Thou flewest | qura wuphydkh gamma wuphytyakk 
He flew. gara or gala wuphyūv NW wuphyēya 
or wuphyauv 
We flew AR wuphyey TAA wuphyēy 
You flew TNT wuphyéw* IRN wuphyew 
N They flew quu wuphyēy gu :wuphyey? 





— 








Pluperfect (qisasa ) in the case of listed verbs, and in the case 
of non-listed verbs ending in vowels. Aorist ) چ٢: و3 اچچ بج‎ ) in the 
case of non-listed verbs ending in consonants. 





- I flew. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
TATA wuphyās | JATI wuphyéyas, &c., as 
Singular ... INTE wuphyakh in the Past. 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 


gara, wuphydv 
garg wuphyay 
ANT wuphyüw?* 
quu wuphydy 
Pluperfect ( YAWE) in the case of non-listed verbs only, which 
| end in consonants. 
1 I had flown. 




















Feminine. 


qim NS wuphiyéyas 
afsāju wuphiyéyakh 
afe wuphiyēy" 
afaqu wuphiyey? 
gafgūa wuphiyéw? 
afgūu wuphiyegy? 


Masculine. 


qare wuphijās 
afuata wuphiyakA 
atwaa wuphiyüv 
5آ‎ wuphiyay 
qsqa wuphiydw* 
31. wuphiyāy 
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Ablepharus brandtii, 661 


Acanthephyra, 93 

" armata, var. fimbriata, 93 
_ n brachytelsonis, 03 

2 cristata, 88, 94 


curtirostris, 94 
ACANTHEPHYRIDA, 93 
Acanthocarpus, 138 
Acanthodactylus cantoris, 668 
ACANTHOPTERYGIT, 311 
Accipiter nisus, 567 
Acer caudatum, 115 
° „ Papilio, 115 i 

» pectinatum, 115 
Achirus cyanea, 329 
t oculus, 329 
+ umbratilis, 329 
Acridium, 540 
ACROXURIDA, 315 
Acropoma philippinense, 311 
Actwa granulata, 172 
Actiromorpha, 135, aes 166, 170, 172 
° 2 d 172, 296 
Actinia, 533 | 
Adlumia cirrhosa, 12 
— سے‎ 106 
| Aegialitis dubia, 567 
Arotom, 106 
Agama ixolepis, 555 ` 
megalanye, 606 
X 555 


Ampelocissus, 385 
* Arnottiana, 112 
* barbata, 388 
m cinnamonea , 390 
»" gracilis, 389 
T polystuchya, 390 


0 thyraijlora, 391, 392 
Ampelopsis, 386 

za Cantoniensis, 308 

T com poāttifolia, 392 

* Himalayara, 112, 113, 397 

Neilgherrensia, 113, 397 
Amphiprionichthys aptētus, 313 
ANACANTHINI, 321 
ANACARDIACER, 117, 459, 512 
ĀNACANDIAE, 469 
Anacardium, 460, 479 

occidentale, 479 

Anas boschas, 567 
Anauzanopetalum Schwenkii i, 439 
Anactochilus, 124 

* Grigithii, 125 

46 Rorburghii, 125 
° sikkimensis, 124 
ANOMOLA, 99, 102 


— 135 
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970 Index. 


Arcania fevimana, 268 Bathytroctes microlepis, 334 
» novemspinosa, 264, 267, 268 equamosus, 334 
m 7 var. aspera, 6 Belliditia, 166 
* orientalis, 262 Bembrops, 316 
4 pulcherrima, 264, 269 rc: caudimacula, 317 
A quinquespinosa, 263, 266, 268 = platyrhynchus, 317 
3 septemspinosa, 263, 264, 265, | BEgNTHESICYMINA, 91 
268, 269 Bentheuphausia, 90 
» var. gracilix, 266 amblyops, 88, 90 
Š tuberculata, 264, “268 Berchemia calophylla, 375 
» undecimspinosa, 264, 266, 267, | Berverpe, 314 
268, 269 ٭‎ Blachia viridissima, 455 
Arctus, 98 " Boopsetto, 305, 329 
» rubens, 08 = umbrarum, 305, 329 
Argyropclecus, 331 وط‎ 459, 460, 464 
m hemigymnus, 331 s  Brandisiana, 465 
ĀNTST.EINA, 91 5» burmanica, 464, 465, 466 
Aristus, 91 7 var. microphylla, 465 
= crassipes, 91 * diversifolia, 465 
5 semidentatus, 91 » — Gandaria, 466 
Arnoglossus, 327 » macrophylla, 464, 465 
* brevirictis, 327 » microphylla, 465 
= macrolophus, 327 » myrsinoides, 465 
Arytera, 421, 446 | s»  Oppositifolia, 465, 466 
» — lttoralis, 446 Brachypleura, 327 
< » War. major, 446 2m wanthosticta, 327 | l 
ASTACIDEA, 96 BRACHYURA, 102 
Astronium insigne, 493 Branchipus, 538 E 
Astropetalum, 489 @ z | is, 598 ' 
ĀTELEOFODIDA, 327 * rubricaudatus, 538 
Ateleopus, 327 M torvicornis, 538 
8 indicus 7 A (Streptocephalus) bengalen- 
Athene bactriana, 567 | sis, 6885 
Anlarches miliaris, 540 Brephostoma, 312 ` 
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Iudex. 


Caceabis saratilia chukar, 7 
Calanthe, 121 
"» Mannii, 122 
- ” Whifeana, 121 
Calappa, 135, 137, 138, 139, 140, 149, 
152, 153, 174 
- cristata, 145 
” depressa, 148 
” exanthematosa, 141, 146 
* fornicata, 141, 142 
* gallus, 140, 146 
0 guerini, 144, 5 
ya hepatica, 141 142, 144 
š: lophos, 141, 144, 145, 148 
Yy philargius, 141, 145 
مر‎ pustulosa, 140, 147, 296 
” sandwichien, 143 
* spinosissima, 141, 144 
ev tuberculata, 143, 144 
i tuberculosa, 143 
° wood-masoni, 140, 148, 296 
0۸۸۶ 103, 184, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 64 
ÜALAPFIDEA, 187 
CALAPPIENS, 137 
CALAFPINA, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139 
CALAPPINEA, 134 
CALAPPOIDA, 138 
Calastacus, 97 
* investigatoris, 88, 7 
stilirostria, 97 
Coloni, 517, 518 
2 elegana, 518, 619 
Š herbsts, 518, 610 
A tibicen, 519 
CALLIANASSIDE, 97 — 
Gallidāctylus, 167 ° 
Callionymus earebares, 320 
Callorhynchus, 311 ۹ 























571 
Cancer eraniolaris, 241 
M cylindres, 271 
MA dorsipes, 277, 278 
5 erinaceus, 268 
$5 frascone, 7 
” gallus, 146 j 
5 globoswus, 243 
» globus, 243 
0 hepatieus, 2 
as heracleoticus, 142 
ia inconspectus, 145 
wW lophos, 144 
* lunaris, 154, 155, 158, 161 
philargius, 145 
`š plicatus, 180 
* porcetlanus, 243 
° punctatus, 202 
* quadridens, 277 
AS aeptemspinosus, 265 
KA tuberculatus, 142 
victor, 154, 160 
Caphyra, 274 
Capnites, 21 
Caprimulgus mahrattensis, 507 
Caracauthna apistua, 313 
CARANGIDE, 315 
Carcinaspis, 166 
Cardiospermum, 420, 421 
3, canescena, 422 
8 Halicacabum, 421 
7 microcarpum, 422 
CARIDRA, 92 
Casaarea rutila, 567 
Cassine discolor, 341 
Catapagurus, 517, 524 
is australis, 525 
ET ensifer, 525 
° * muricatus, 518, 524 
CATAPHRACTI, 320 ` 
Catha Benthami, 353 
Catopsilia, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47 ' 
Cautleya, 297 97, 299 


Ceanothus asiaticus, 377 
Celustrina, 455 
Celastrinea, 341, 360 
CELASTRINE E, 339 
Celartrus, 340, 352, 354 
Š bivalvis, ‘342 . 
Vicit diga 353 


robustus, 355 
T investigatoris, 311 


x i دم‎ ana 808, 0 


ornatum, 808, 0 
Cen itrotrachelus asmušsii, 7 


Ceramodactylus afinis, 554 
—— 604 
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Choilletia andamanica, 515 


LE 1 


s+ 


Becearsana, 516 

dehfenfolha, var, tomentosa, 515 
Grimthii, 514, 615 

He!feriana, 514 

Hookers, 514, 516 
Laurocerasus, 514 

setosa, 614, 515 

tenuifolia, 514 

tesselata, 515 


CHATLLETIACEX, 514 
Chalinurus hiepidus, 325 
Champsodon, 316 


voraz, 316 


Chaseanopsetta, 827 


lugubris, 327 


Chauliodus, 332 


pictus, 318 


Chelidoperca, 311 


r tnveafigatoria, 311 


Chiasmodon, 317 
Chiasmodux, 317 


miger, 317 


Chimera, 811 


Ckhimerida, Bil 
Chlorephthalms, 307, 332 


, 311 


Chondropteryoii yo 
—— nā C 
irrhopetalum D arum, 118 
Cissus, 387, 395, 408 veri 
adnata, 110, 398 
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Cissus pentagona, 400 


» pubiflora, 303 
» — pyrrhodasys, 398 
» quadrangularis, 30S 
* repanda, 110 
n repens, 400 
n #picifera, 380 
»  thyrevlora, 391, 393 
p» —trifoliata, 403 
wo PFuberculata, 395, 396 
vitiginea, 110 
Cleisostoma, 123 
armigera, 123 
Clibanarius, 518, 520, 624, 534 
zA padavenais, 517, 518, 520 
CLUPEIDa, 334 
Colorkynchus flabellixpinia, 324 


ly tavextigatoris, 325 
» parallelus, 324 
quadricristatus, 325 
Coloconger, 337 
ranicepe, 7 


Coluber lineolatus, 563 
— | Taphrometopon) lineolatus, 563 - 
CornvnzBRIDX, 562 
Cotubrina, 371,377 — 
sŠ anomala, 377 
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Corydalis ——— var. ecristata, 22 | Corydalis nana, 17, 32, 37, 38 
` e 7 typica, 22 ji ophiocarpa, 17, 15, 26, 49 
7 casimiriana, 16, 27, 20 * ozypetala, 22, 23 
st chaerophylta, 16, 31, 32, 33 šu pachycentra, 22 
" Clarkei, 16, 34 š paconiasfolia, 23 
» tlaviculata, 23 * paniculigera, 41 
T tonsperād, 34 " paucijlēra, 21 







































" pati: ار رش بس‎ M je 7 var. latiloba, 21 
"n Cranio 1n, A ” i» parvi a, 21 
P crispa, 16, 18, 30, 36 < persica, 14, 19, 20 mee 
b crithmifolia, 15, 26 " polygalina, 14, 24 
OE. curviflora, 22 7 Prattii, 24 
" cyrtocentra, 14, 19, 20 ša pulchella, 17, 37 
ET darwasica, 19, 20 * racemosa, 23 
» Davidi, 25 ^ ramosa, 16, 30, 31, 37, 34 
t decumbens, 31 T + var, 3 
i " Delavayi, 24 7 T » glauca, 32 
a diphylla, 14, 19, 20, 21, 27, 28 TĀ š, mana, 38 
29 t " " typica, 31 
° te Drakeana, 81 * » wvogtnans, 32 
EU dubia, 17, 34, 36 7 rupest ris, 17, 19, 38 
» Duthie, 16, 33 í rutacfolia, 19, 20, 21 
» 3 var, sikkimensis, 33 " scandens, 12, 13 
^i » typica, 33 š Schelesnowiana, 17, 39, 40 
* re elegans, 16, 83, 34 * Semenovit, 36 
£ erecta, 31, 32 7 Sewerzovii, 19, 20 


i» Falconeri, 15, 26 bs sibirica, 28, 29, 31, 32 


" Fedtschenkoana, 41 ” var. intermedia, 32 
filicina, 15, 30 * Stracheyi, 17, 32, 37 
R filiformis, 28, 29 2» 4 var. ecristata, 38 
یی‎ flabellata, 17, 18, 99,40 ` a » twpica, 8 
۱ * flaccida, 14, 18, 25, 31, 36 i — 35, 6 


= Franchetiana, 16, 34, 35, 37 
ME geraniifolia, 16, 33 


* streptocarpa, 39 
” stricta, 17, 38, 41 


1 »  Gortschakovii, 17, 26, 35 m temulifolia, 4l 
"n Govantana, 16, * thyrsiflora, 17, 26, 35 


K tibetica, 16, 18, 26, 33 
AN tongolensis, 28, 29 

$5 trifoliolata, 14, 22 

5 triternata, 14, 25 

A vaginana, 32 


— gracilis, 29 
. مو‎ graminea, 14, 23, 24 
i» Grigithis, 19, 20 
4 Hamiltontana, 19 
* Hemsteyana, 29 


NĒ Hendersonti, 15, 26, 27 * verticillaris, 20 
* Hoffmeisteri, 98 " vesicaria, 41 
9 Hookers, 16, 34, 36 violacea, 36 
* incisa, 29 Corysanthes, 118, 128. 
| " juncea, 15, 24, 31 ” fornicata, 128 
S e Kingii, 16, 30 ° S, himataiea, 128 
1 a Laelia, 14, 18, 25, 36 Convsromx, 103 
Sl lathyroides, 14, Cosmonotus, 289, 290, 291 
T] latiftora, AT. 37 ' LII 292 
۱ - rere d ad 19, 20 Corrip®, 1 
| — spectabilis, 298 


5 v» “Tas, 198, 139, 161. 
tos , ; 
| ap oma, , iso 
— determinata) ہیں‎ 
acuta, 446 
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Cupania fuacidula, 445 Dicrolene multijilia, 322 ` 
x glabrata, 444 T nigricaudis, 322 
A Grifithiana, 444, 445 * Didiceia, 118 
23 Helferi, 447 i Cunninghami, 119 
2» Jackiana, 449 Didymococeus Danura, 427 
T Lessertiana, 448 verticillatus, 427 
* pallidula, 445 Dimocarpus crinita, 436 
* pleuropteris, 444 ka |1 wA Longan, 435 
' "c var, apiculata, 444 T pupilla, 435 : 
* 7 » bijuga, 444 7 undulatus, 435 
= regularis, 444 » verticillata, 427 
sumatrana, 448 Dinematichth ys, 322 
- Cursorius gallicus, 567 piger, 322 
Oyanceula suecica, 566 Diplacanthopoma, 323 
Cyclodorippe, 134, 135, 274, 286 * brachysoma, 323 
Cycloes, 151 ۱ rivers-andersoni, 323 
* granulosa, 152 Dittelasma, 420, 424 — 
CYCLOMETOPA, 103 | Rarok, 424 
Cymonomops, 135, 274, 275, 286 Dodonza, 421, 450 
glaucommā, 287 vt angustifolia, 451 
Oymonamus, 274, 286 F arabica, 451 
Cymopolia, 274 M Burmanniana, 451 
Cymopolus, 274 5 dioica, 451 
Cynoglossus, 330 * heterophylla, 451 
m carpenteri, 330 » microcarpa, 451 
* melanopterus, 330 T pentandra, 451 ' 
s monopus, 330 2 spathulata, 451 | 
" pracieus, 330 S viacosn, 451 
" versicolor, 330 Wightiana, 451 x 
Cysticagmos africana, 41 Dorippe, 135, 274, 275, 282, 286, 287, 289 | 
Crtrinm, 316 ^» astuta, 276, , 281 
Dactylicapnos, 13 s» — atropos, 277 
thalictrifolia, 12, 13 »  dorsipes, 276, 277, 279, 280 
Dactylopterus chirophthatmua, 820 » facchino, 276, 278, 279, 280 
° macracanthus, 320 » granulata, 277, 279 M 
Dalrymplea javanica, 453 2 nodulosa, 277 
pomifera, 453 » polita, 277, 281, 286 
Danais, kri 46, 47 45; 45, 44, » sima, 278 
LL] chrysippus, 44 45 " quadriden 277, 278 
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Hedera hypoglauca, 398 
Heoventear, 299 
Helodromas ochropus, 567 
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Nothocnestis sumatrana, 355 
Notopoides, 280 
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5» — dorsipes, 200 
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2 pfefferi, 191 . 
w — speciosa, 190, 191 
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Ottilis zeylanica, 415 
Ozypleurodón, 106 
stimpeons, 106 
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OxvsTOMA, 134, 135, 274, 289 
OXY&TOMATA, 102, 135 
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semicordata, 113, 397 
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Pērcis, 316 ۱ 
3 tetracanthus, 316 
Periphancta americana, 42 
Peristethus murrayi, 320 


es daden a $20 . 
Persephone) s 
»  'adamsaii, 238, 258. 0 8رت‎ 
” ” ——— 238, 247, 296 | 
"n globosa, 199 240 , 238, 242, 243,. “245, 
» — globulosa, 238, 245, 247, 253. 
8 * , 245 Dr a 


a, 242 
vaigā platychiva, 287, 838, 241, * 
" polita, 243, 245 
(0 porcellana, 
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e » serangula, s ms ma 2 20, a 
Phlyzia, 166 rw — —* sk. 
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" ornatus, 500 
Phye, 95 
» alcocki, 95 
Phyrachaus, 106 
ctenurus, 106 
Physiculus, 321 
" argyropastus, 321 
roscus, 1 
Paysostout, 331 
Physurus, 124 
* Blumei, 124 
M lā herpyēmoidee, 124 
Pica rustica, 596 
Platymera, 137, 138, 151 
2 gaudichaudii, 151 
Platytroctes, 335 
apur, 335 
PLECTOGNATHI, 335 
Plesionika, 93 
* bifurca, 93 
Pleuronectes, 305 
PLEURONECTIDA, 305, 327 
Pacilopsetta, 328 


* mactulosa, 328 
e» pralonga, 328 
Pogonía, 129 


M maeroglossu, 130 
° x Prainiana, 120 
velutina, 130 
Polyipnus, 431 
spinosus, 331 
Polymizia, 315 
cà nobilis, 315 
| Pomaderris capsularis, 377 
Pometia, 420, 410 | s 
” alnifolia, 440,442 . I 
° a Curtiati, 443 ro Oe 
7 ēžzimia, 441 
— gracilis, 440, 441 
û ° “macrocarpa, 440 
" pinnata, ae 441, 443 - 


Pratincola maura, 666 tan, 
Priacanthus, all و‎ 
m : 


14 





584 


Promyllantor purpureus, 337 
Prosopodasys leucogaster, 313 

m trachinoides, 313 
Psettyllis, 328 


lucida, 328 
Pseudophilyra, 135, 165, 167, 168, 234, 
248 


° 5 blanfordi, 249, 252, 296 
» hoedtii, 233, 234 
23 melita, 249, 253 
» pusilla, 249, 251 
* tridentata, 249, 250, 252 
» wood-masoni, 249, 250, 
25 296 


Pseudoscopelus, 317 - 


Piclea viscosa, 451 
Pterisanthes, 884,407, 408 
* cissoides, 407, 408 


intoluerdta. rans 


coronatus, 567 ° 
Pteroclurus senegallua, 667 


+ macrura, 303,313 
رھ‎ tdi obsoleta, 7 
um, 321 | 
517, 5 ا‎ 
Pylopagurus, , 622 
» moagnimanus, —* 518, 522 
m calophyllum, 355 


mamm 
Bana, 310 
Randallia, cost 135, 165, 167, 169, 191 


Inder. 


Raninoides personatus, 293 
rā serratifrons, 293 

Raninops, 289 
Retinaria scandens, 384 
KHAMNEX, 0 
Rhamnus acuminata, 377 

4 Jujuba, 372 

" Rr ia, 373 


Rhesa Moja, 355 
» paniculata, 355 

Rhodospiza obsoleta, 567 

181110180880, 460 

Rhomboidichthys, 328 
9 angustifrons, 328 
» azureus, 328 
" polylepis, 328 


valde-rostratus, 328 


» Perakensis, 500 
Rhynchanthus, 297, 298, 299 
» longiflorus, 297 


| Rivea, 537 


» ornāta, var. Grifithii, 537 
Rostellaria, 522, 524, 527, 633 
Ruticilla erythronota, 508 
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> Salacia polyantha, 362, 367 
+ prinoides, 362, 
" var, "macrophylla, 367 
A rubra, 302, 370 
2 وس‎ Scortechinis, 361, 364 
l 8 terminalis, 461 


ds vimineg, 361, 362 
»  Wightiana, 367 
Wrayi, 362, 367 
— 327 
cristatus, 327 
SAPINDACEA, 446 
SAPINDACEJE, 115, 419 
Sapindus adenophyllua, 446 
» bengalensis, 439 
M Danura, 427 
„m frazinifotius, 425 
7 longifolius, 425 
" monogyna, 435 
e montanus, 426 
' E pinnatus, 424 
E Rarak, 424 
" sapond 
squamosus, 444 
Sarcanthus, 123 
* bambusarum, 123 
— indicus, 567 
Sauromurirnesoz, 338 


torār, 338 
Saurus, 307 | 
Saricola albinigra, 566 
deserti, 566 
Scalpellum, 281 
Scaptira acutirostris, 560, 561 
apore 559, 563 
ecripta, 55 
۷ Schembra Valli, Valli, 113 
HIZOPODA, 89 
SE Schmidelia adenophylla, 425 
Aporetica, aza 
Cobbe, 423 
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Index. 585 


Scinomm, 561 
SCITAMINEAE, 207, 298 
BCLERODERMIÍ, 
ScOFELARCHINA, 306 
„Scopelarch us, 306, 332 
Guentheri, 307, 332 
Scopelengys, 333 
h triatis, 333 

SCOFKLIDE, 306, 332 
Scopelus, 307, 333 

» engraulta, 333 

* macrolepidotus, 333 

4 pterotwa, 333 

" pyrsobolus, 333 

” ٹب‎ 3 pterotus, 3 


Scorpie, 313 
» bucephalus, 302, 313 
° ۳ erostrts, 302, 313 
SCORPÆNIDÆ, 202, 312 
ScROFHULARINE X, 61 
ScYLLARIDA, 98 
ScYLLARIDEA, 98 
ŠCYLLID4X, 0 
Scyllium, 310 
» canescens, 310 
+ hispidum, 310 
Scyphopetalum, 449 
Scyramathia, 105 
rivers-andersoni, 105 
Scytalia bengalensis, 435 
z Panura, 427 
2 Longan, 435 
» Ramboutan, 436 
< verticillata, 427 
Seeds, 312 
bougainwillii, 302 
» heranomā, 312 
= mucipurne, 312 
2 serrulotus, 312 


Semecarpus, 117, 461, 491, 508, 512 
albescens, 512 
Anacardium, 500 
Curtisii, 508, 509 
glauca, 512 
Grahamt, 512 
grandifolia, 496, 497 
pd 510, S11 
ursii, 508, 510 


— ot 510 
lurtda, 491 

Prainá, 508, 511 : 
subracemosa, 1 
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586 Index. 


SERGESTIDAE, 92 
SERUANTD E, 311 
Sirembo nigripinnis, 322 
Smythea, 371, 380 
» calpicarpa, 381, 382 
7 ۹101.07.۵7 381 
OY ay reticulata, 381 
SOLANACEX, 541 
Solanum, 641 
HA albicaule, 513 
0 Balbists, 542 
h barbisetum, 541 
sA و‎ ” var. 011 541 


As indicum, 542 

p. ya vVar, 543 : 
* inflatum, 542 

* khasianum, 542 

ip Kurzii, 541 


S pubescens, 541 
6 * var. lobata, 641 
s; scindicum, 542 
2 sisymbriifolium, 642 
" subtruncatum, 541 
is tribolatum, 543 
i terbascifoltum, 541 
Bolea, 329 
4, cyanea, 329 
» Oculus, 329 
» umbratilis, 329 
„ (Achirus) cyanea, 329 
oculus, 329 
umbratilis, 329 


Solenocera, 91 
» heztii, 88, 91 
BSOLENOCERINA, 91 
Spatula clypeata, 567 
Bpelmophorus, 106 و‎ 
SrINACIDE, 305, 24, 526 
Bpiropagurus, 9 
spiriger, 517, 518, 524 
SroNDLE, 461 






SQUAMIPINNES, 303, 312 
ria vernicifiua, 481 
: em — 415 





ETH 


*Swintonia lurida, 489, 491 " 
Ww x. Penangiana, 489, 490 

* Schwenkii, 488, 489, 492 

* epicifera, 489, 490 


var. Scortechinii, 491 


Sympagurus, 517, 532, 534 


s: arcuatus, 534 
s: monstrosus, 517, 533, 534 
* nudus, 532 
puimanus, 534 
Synagrops, 311 
philippinense, 311 
Synaptura, 329 
m altipinnis, 329 
= quagga, 329 
Syndesmis elegana, 481 - 
Tachybaptes minor, 567 
Tumniolabrus, 320 
* cyclograptus, 320 


Taphrometopon lineolatum, 563 

Taphrometopum lineolatum, 563 

Tauredophidium, 323 " 

2 heztii, 323 

TELROSTRI, 311 

Teratoscincus keyserlingii, 553 
scincus, 553 


Terebinthacea, 463 
Tetragonopterus triangulum, 312 
Tetrastigma, 356 

” lanceolarinm, 395 

peduneulare, 393 
Thaumastomias, 809, 334 
۰ atroz, 310, 334 

Thealia, 149 
Thyrsites, 5 


ka bengalensis, 315 
»  prometheoidea, 315 
Tinnunculue alaudarius, 7 
Tipularia, 118, 119 
Tlos, 135, 165, ا نٹ‎ n 175, 184 
mā” —— 176, 29 
Tonsella di „176. 173 
0 a disperma, 
prinoides, 367 
Tosicodendrum Cobbe, 423 
Trachichthys darwinii, en 614 
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* "rigle m san 5 


ERE 
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Turpinia, 421, 452 
< latifolia, 453 
S martabanica, 453 
» microcarpa, 453 
» nepalensis, 453 
» pomiferea, 452 
T ” E : 


" 
ti 


sphaerocarpa, x 


+ ephaera , 453 
TYMOLIN”, 135, 136, 273, 274, 289 
Tymotus, 274 
Uhlias, 166 





















Vitis cinmamonea, var, compositifolia, 
392 


compositifolia, 386, 391, 392, 407 
cordifolia, 1 

coriacea, 404 

costata, 110, 112, 399 

crenata, 403 

diffuea, 108, 401 

discolor, 112, 367. 399, 405 
diversifolia, 399 

dubia, 119 

elegans, 386, 392, 407 


Upupa epops, 567 „ erioclada, 112 
Uranoscopus, ts پک‎ » furcata, 357, -— 405 — 
" ognarua ” ” var. puceicons, à 
< crassiceps, 316 » gigantea, 110 
Uroconger, 338 — „ glaberrima, 108, 109, 387, 400, 401, 
š vicinus, 405 
Uromastis asmussii, 657 + glauca, 109, 110, 400 
Uroptychus, 94, 101 » gracilis, 385, 389, 405 
nifidus 101 hastata, 108, 401 
, Usubis triphylla, 422 5 Jieyncana, 109, 111, 114 
Vannes, 122 »  Himalayana, 112, 113, 397 
DARAN, 558 SES * * = semicordata, 112, 
arante griseus, 113, 39 
Ventilago, 371, 378, 381 > imrqualis, 399 
* bracteata, 379 » indica, 112 
KA calyculata, 378, 379 „ japonica, سے‎ 406 
- + denticulata, 379 Kleintana, 1 
A s leiocarpa, 378, 380 اپ‎ Kwunstleri, 386, 396, 406 
lucens, 350 laeta, 110 
"  gnacranthe, 970 ^» lanata, 111, 112, 388 
A macrocarpa, 352 ; VA » ite. 100 San 305, 406 
| var. pubescens atifolsa, i 
` ” Madraspatana, 378, 980 — = Lawsoni, 380, 394, 406 
X Maingayi, 378, 379 » Dinnaei, 110 
: wilhetiana, 379 i macrostachya, 385, 388, 405 
7 Smithi 872 mollis, 404 
mithiana, ` 
x: sulphurea, 379 1 mollissima, 387, 402, 406 
Veronica, 62, 60 » «montana, 112 
Mottleyi, 391 
——— — — 
Vitis, 108, 384, 395, 400, 408 » neilgherrensis, 112 
| wai 4, adnata, 109, 110, 887, 398, 405 " nitida, 391 
T Shi, andamanica, 886, 393, 396, 406 " cite dressed ij. 394, 403, 406 
mw. „ angulata, 1 بر‎ OoTyphylid, 
m 1 aquosa, 0 ی‎ pallida, 109 : 
۸ & ri: —— rp ax —— 111, 112 
tts asaimelia, 11 " 
E" ^ barbata, 110, 385, 387, 405 » pedicellata, 114 
hs šā „var. trilobata, » — — 386, 393, 394, 406 
| | bracteolata, AMO " pagona, 
s campylocarpa, 113. » polita, 407, 408 
rap —— , 386, اپ ای‎ | " Secon Bee. 359, 390, 406 
' £ | " yingred, i 
d bec RE 108, 10 887, 400, " Pterisan thes, 40 
" وا‎ , l 
وت‎ War. ہت‎ a MAP pyenantha, 113, 396 — 
22 | vi ` 40 ” | , " ; 
ra, 108. | m quadrangularis, 387, 896, 405 
med kaza) — 4, repanda, 110,112 | 
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TH 


‘Vitis repens, 100, 110, 
— 40 


viparia, 110 
il n 112, 388 
rugosa, , ۰ 


cipermi, 
"^ šaņittifolia, 108, 109, 401 


s , Scortechinii, 886, 392,405 ` 


— " var. pubescens, 393 
SQ semicordata, 112,113, 386, 396, 406 
" " var. Roylei, 113, 397 
" ۰ » Scortēchinii, 113, 
397 


," serrulata, 114 


specifera, 

4, tenuifolia, 403 

„ thursiflora, 386, 390, 391, 407 
"  trifolia, 387. 402, 406 
^» tuberculata, 395, 396 

„` ritiginea, 110 

» Wightiana, 110, 112 

394, 406 


” 9 ya 335 

Xenomystaz, 338 

= trucidans, 388 
Xerospermum, 420, 431 

* laevigatum, 431 

2 muricatum, 

ia Norhonianum, 432 
. * Wallichti, 431, 432 
Zamenis diadema, 563 


te Karelinii, 563 


4 Index. 


112, 387, 398, 400, 


Zamenia ladacensie, 568 


” 


lā 
pt 


rhodorachis, 563 
Zanclifer, 289 

Feuzine, 125 

goodyeroidea, 127. = 
pulchra, 127 
ZINGIBEREX, 207, 208 
Zizyphus, 371 


affinis, 372, 375 
albens, 373 





calophylla, 372, 374, 375 


celtidifolia, 373 
elegans, 371, 374 
ferruginea, 373 


glabra, 372, 375, 376, 377 


qlabratus, 37 


, 376 
Horsfeldii, 372, 373, 376 
372 


Jujuba, 371 
Kunstleri, 371, 373 
—— 
Napeca, 

Oenoplia, 371, 372 
ornata, 375 
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HINDU TRIBES AND CASTES AS REPRESENTED IN BENARES 


By tue Rey. M. A. Sugugiso, M.A., LL.B., Loxpos. 





Mr. Sherring's work published in 1872 in three volumes was not 


furnished with a complete alphabetical Index. 


This omission has now 


been supplied by Pandit Nanak Chand. Figures printed in black type 
show that the particular Tribe or Caste mentioned is described on that 
page. Names other than names of Castes are printed in Italics. 


A. 


Abad, 1, 358 

Abadhüta, i, 255, 266 

Abani, iii, 50 

Abbasi, ii, 855, 363 

Abdoollee, ii, 28 

Ābdulani, ii, 45 

Abera, ili, 65 

Abbar, i, 337 

Abhir, ii, xxiii, 171 

Abhira, i, xvi, xix, 332, 333; u, 
171, 174, 283 

Brahmav, ii, 174 

Abhiradvasu, i, 88 

Abhyügat, i, 255, 264 

Abhyankara, i, 88; ii, xxiii 

Abni, 1, 312 

Abra, ti, lv, 233, 234, 238, 267, 
355 ; iii, 85, 87 

Abrn-Dāoch, ii, 350 

Ābrani, ii, 64 

Abro, ii, 350 

Achari, i, 88; ii, 198; iii, 120 — 

Āchārj, i, 35, 108, 398, 402; ii, 
xxii, l 


Acharji, 3, 75 
Acharpakrai, i, 253 
Acharya see Achārj 
Achavala, i, 87 ; ii, xxiii 





Achhro, ii, 350 

Ad-cholā, 1, 31; ii, xxii 

Ad-Gaur, i, 68; ii, xxiii 

Ad-Karnātak, i, 96 

Ada, ii, 145 

Adam Kheyl Afreedee, ii, 22 

Addapusingulu, ini, 199 

Adhārj, 1, 81; il, xxii 

Adhi-ghar, i, 282 

Adhikari, 1, 103; ii, xxii 

Adhikbola, 1, 108 ; ii, xxii 

Adhinmar, ii, xxiii ; iii, 179 

Adhotre, ii, xxiii 

Adhyapak, ti, 178 

Adiani, ti, 45 

Adiarani, ii, 64 

Adigari, iii, 120 

Adikāri, iii, 172, 173 

Admera, ii, lv; in, 31 

Admiani, ii, 62 

Adravar, ii, xxii 

Adrawār, i, 103 

Adriya, ii, 267 

Adya-Srāddh, i, 16 

Afghan, i, 109, 110, 168, 353; ji, 
16, 20, 28, 33, 35, 38, 43, 284, 
350, 355, 359, 361, 362; iii, 85, 
BO, 163 

Afreedee, ii, 10, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 25. 

Afzalgurh, i, 163 





o Index, 


Awa, i, 254; ii, 234, 246 

Agachi, ii, xxiii 

š Brahman, i, 20 

Agadi Korwah, u, 317, 320 

A. gamarkhan, ;, 7 

Agamudi, iii, 159 

Agar, ii, 350 

Agarīyā, ii, 234 

Agarkhū, i, 108; ii, xxii 

Agarmunde, i ti, 134 

— — Gond, ii, 148 

Agarwālā, i, 273, 285, 286, 287, 
258, 289, 294, 305; ii, 115, 183; 
iii, 50, “Dh Y 

Agasa see Dhobi 

Agasūla, in, 160 

Agasile, ili, 160 

Agüse, i, 89; ii, xxiii 

Agast, ji, lv 

Agusti, i, 80; 1, 256 

Agastih, i, 6 

— MT i, 7 

Agastiya i, 1 

Avastwal, i, 99 

Agastwār, i, 128, 171, 179; ii, lv 

Agastyavala, ii, xxiii, 256 

Agata, im, 125 

Agatacharnavar, iii, 182 

A ghamarshann, i i, 89 

Aghapad, ii, xxiii; iii, 179 

Agharia, ii, 125, 133, 144, 145 

Gond, ii, 125 

Aghasi, ii, 309 

Aghmarkhana, i, 80 > - 

Aghor Mukhi, i i, "270 








Aghorī, i, 255, 209, 270; ii, 317, 
334 


Agihana, ii, 259 
Agim, 0 
Agnicula see Agnikula 
Agnihotra, ii, 198 
Agnihotri, Ài, xxii, 179 
Agnikula, i, 129, 145, 148, 150, 151, 

156, 160; wA 210; iii, 45 
Agnisthapan, i, 14,15 ` 
Agori, ii, xxii 

ani, ii, xxii nm. 

Agrahri, i i, 289, 202, 293 
Agraphakka, i ii, xxiii 
Agri, ii, 13 





Xoli, ii i mb. 0 


Agurtu, iij, 206 

Ahalmar, 1, 111 

Ahalmari, i, 111; ; lī, xxiii 

Ahambadiyan, ii, 119, 126 

Ahandi, i ti, 128 

Ahar, 1, 126, 264, 332, 337 ; ni, 261 

Aharwār, i, 395 

Aha: ‘ya, i, 125, 126 

Abban, i, 399 

Aheliya see Aheriya 

Aher, ii, 234 

Aheriya, i, 403, 404, 405 

Ahin ika, i, xvii, xix 

Abir, 1, 198, 232, 237, 241, 332, 
333, 334, 335, 336, 337; n, 72, 
80, 99, 103, 111, 112, 113, 141, 
174, 187, 209, 213, 214, 216, 263, 
269, 275, 284, 310; iii, 56, 76, 
116, 117, 153, 250, 261 

Gauli, ii, 189 

Koli, ī ii, 307, 310 

Raja, i i, 335 

Ahiriniya, i, 232 

Ahmadabadi, i ii, 258 

Abmdani, ii, 45, 48, 50 

Abmedani, ii, 50, 350 

Alimedzye, ii, 28, 29, 30 

Wuzeeree, i ii, 23, 28 

Ahwüsi seo Haiwāsi 

Ai-irī, i, 64 4 

Aib, ii, Iv, lxvii 

Aida Varahāda Sala, i iii, 152 

Aidugadayadavaru, iii, 160 

Aijanputr, i, 108 ` 

Aijīke, i, 56 

Aimbkula see Idaiyar 

Ain-i-Akbari, i, 191 

Ainy, ii, 286, 288 

Aire, ii, xxiii 

Airi, ij, 48 

Aithana, iii, 53 

VEA Kalu, iii, 196 


Ajakiya, ii, 252 
Ajamara, i iii, 151 
Ajani, i ii, lv, 235 

















eriya, i i, 56 =. - 
| puse arme ii, xxiii ھی‎ 








Ajmere, ii 
Ajudhiyn-bāsi, i, 292, 
Akal — ri 














Aknlani, ii, 356 
Akiali, i, 255, 269 
Khalsa, ii, 375 
Akarmashi, ii, 188 
Akasāla, iii, 146 
Akash, i, 266 
Akāshmukbi, i, 255, 08 
Aknawat, ii, lv; iii, 27 
Akha Kheyl Afreedee, ii, 22 
Akhacha, ii, xxiii 
Akhache, i, 88 
Akhāra, i, 8 
Akharwnr, i, 324 
Akhirnjpota, ii, lv; ii, 27 
Akhoond, ii, 18, 35 
Akhundi, ii, 128 
Akkozye, ii, 16 
A kro, ii, 350 
Akshayamangala, ii, xxiii 
Akshaymangala, ii, 267 
Akshymamylàá, i, 99 
Akulnairkar, ii, 163 
Al, ii, xxiii 
Al, ii, 106 
Ala, iii, 133 
Alak, iii, 62 
Alam, ii, 138 
Alamatti, iii, 151 
Alani, i, 112; ii, xxii 
Alanot, i, 163 
Alawi, ii, 355, 363 
Aldemana, i, 315 
Alert, iti, 133 
Alekozye, ii, 24 

zye, il, 
Ali Kheyl, ii, 32 
Alikdal, i, 111; ii, xxiii 





Aliya, iii, 130 





Pareiyan, ii, 133 — 
Santanam, iii, 209, 210 
Alkani, ii, 48 

Alkarī, ii, 99, 106 
Alladani, ii, 50 
Allahabādī, i, 297 
Allani, ii, 64 

Allezye, ii, 66, 68 
Alliani, ii, 50, 54 
Allizye, ii, 28 

Almecha, i, 156 
Almorha, i, 106 ; ii, xxiii 





Index. 








Alumzye Mohmund, ii, 20 
Alwani, ii, 49 
Amadekara, i, 85; ii, xxiii 
Amnhiyava, i, 87 
Amanitiya, iii, 203 _ 


| Amar, ii, lv, 235, 238 


Amargarh, ii, lv ; iii, 37 
Amarshana, i, & 
Amasht, i, 308, 310 


| Ambabai, 11; 344 


Ambalavasi, 11, xxiii; iii, 178, 181 


| Ambar, i, 262 


Ambaradar, ii, xxiii 
Ambarikha, i, 7 
Ambashtha, i, xv 
Ambastba, i, xvi, xvii, xviii, xix, 
308 
Ambatara, ii, xxii 
Ambattan see Hajam 
Amber Kiswas, iii, 3, 14 
Ambiga, iii, 152, 153 
Ambigar, ii, 202 
Ambika, ii, 163 
Ambu, 111, 180, 133 
——- Pareiyan, iii, 133 
Amdam, ti, 144 


| Amdānī, ii, 41, 49, 50, 65 


Amdranzye, ii, 52 

Ameer, ii, 10, 25 

Amega, ii, 144 

Ameria gotra, i, 297 

Amethi, 1, 292 

Amethia, i, 124, 165 
Rajpoot, i, 173 


| Amethiya, i, 123, 171, 174; ii, lv 
| Amil, ii, 372 ` 
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Bauhurs, i, 100 Beloochee, ii, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 
Bauniwala, i, 300 55, 56, 57, 63, 65, 161, 165, 357, 
Baurdah, ii, lvi 302, 364, 385, 367, 368 

Bauren, i, 400 Belri, ii, 231 

Bauria, iii, 64 Belua Sauri, i, 33; ii, xxiv 
Bavagotre, ii, xxv Belub, ii, xxv 

Bāvani, iii, 160 Belnchani, ii, 44 

Bavisha, ii, xxv Belva, ii, xxiv 

Bawa Kūmba, ii, 802, 305 Belwār, i, 343 ; ii, lvi 

Bawah, ii, 356 Bemwār, i, 39, 41, 42; ii, xxiv 
Bawan, i, 62, 64, 66 | — Bhiiinhar, i, 42 

garhi, i, 172 | Ben Bans, i, 382 

Mūl,i, 814 — Bansi, i, 395 

Bāwanjāhi, i, 281 Benafi, ii, lvi 

Bawanra, i, 385, 386 Benaura, i, 26; ii, xxiv | 
Bawar, ti, 221, 222 Bengalee, i, 9, 79, 300 ; iii, 279, 
Bāwaryā, i, 376, 385, 886 a, 281, 282, 286, 291, 


Bawuri, iii, 89 

Baz, ii, 60 Brahman, i, 9. 79 ; iii, 234, 
Bāzigar, i, 388, 389; ii, 317, 328 —— — Kayasth, i, 312 

Bazir, ii, 48 Bēnirot, ii, Ivi; iii, 28 

Bazrüui, ii, 47 ° Beniwal, iii, 74 

Beda, i, 404; ii, 8, 8 iii, 146 ` Benniah, ii, 134 

Bedar, ii, 205, 317,322; iii, 153 — — Khond, il, 150 

Beus Bans, i, 382 


Bedare, i, 85; 11, xxv : 
Bedariyat, iii, 68 Bentachenchuvandlu, iii, 140 
Berand, ii, 351 


Beddala-Kula, iii, 152 | 
Berar Brahman see Varadi 


Beree, ii, 79 

Beri, i, 281 

Chetti, ui, 106 

Berilu, iii, 196 

Bevis&lot, ii, lvi; iu, 27 
Berruro, ii, 75 

Besh, ii, 220 

taul, ii, xxiv 

Bosta, iii, 127, 146, 152, 153 
Bestalu, iii, 197 
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Bethe, ii, 128 

Betta, mi, 162, 165 

.. Kuruba, ii, 288, 289 

Bettiah, ii, 134 

- Khond, ii, 150 

Beuri, i, 11 

Beyree, 11, 77 

Bháad, ii, 201 

Bhabajiya, ii, xxiv 

Bhabhaya, 1, 32 

Bhabhe, i, 88; ii, xxvi 

Bhabrih, ii, 72, 81 

Bhachehpak, i, 108; ji, xxiii 

Bhad Bhūja see Bhar Bhürja 

Bhadabhoge, i, 56 

Bhādabhouke, i, 86; ñ, xxv 

Bhadnil, i, 140 

Bhadala, i, 286 

Bhadara, i, 27 ; ii, xxiii 

Bhadārī, i, 108; ii, xxiv 

Bhadauria, i, 123, 150, 160, 165, 
166, 193, 205; ii, lv, 
lxvi, 89, 97 ; iii, 24, 32 

— — Chauhan, i, 163, 165 

Bhadauriya see Bhadauria 

— — Chauhan, i, 163, 165 

Bhaddal, i, 38 

Bhaddali, i, 38 

Bhndmevāvā, i, 99 

Bhadoe, ii, xxiv 

Bhaduri, 1, 27 ; ii, xxiii 

Bhadya, ii, 144 

Bhagat, i, 266, 268, 307; ii, lvi 

Bhagatiya, i, 271, 276 

Bhagavat, ili, 

Bhāgavata, i, 87 

Bhagavatalu, iti, 198 

Bhagawad, ii, 162 

Gita, ii, 162 

Bhāgawata, i, 87; ii, xxvi 

Ser ail eee‏ مو 

Bh ajpoot, i, 

Bhagela, i 156 ; ili, 36, 43 

Bhaghiwant, ii, 309 

Bhagi, ii, xxiv 

Bhaglani, ii, 50 

Bhagori, ii, XXV, BD, 90 

Bhagwan, ii, 505 

Bhagwasi, iii, 76 














Bhagwat Purana, i, 334 
i . - zd 
اکپ سرن‎ | ada c Eu 





Bhain Khare, ti, xxv 

Bhainrnjika, ii, Ivi; iii, 41 

Bhains, 1, 389 

Bhainsai, i, 25; n, xxiv 

Bhairava, 11, xxv 

Bhairiya, 1, 271, 276 

Bhairo, i, 262 

Bhaiyatar, 1, 338 

Bhajani, ii, lvi 

Bhajee, ii, 77, 78 

Bhaji, ii, xxiv 

Bhakti, iii, 201, 203 

Bhaktālu, ii, 196 

Bhāl, i, 123, 145, 158, 159; ii, lv, 
220 

—- Rajpoot, i, 158 

Bhālā, i, 158, 159 

Sultan, i, 128, 145, 168, 159; 
ii, lv, 220 

Bhalai, ii, 350 

Bhalani, ii, 61 

Bhālavālekar, ii, xxvi, 171 

Bhalera, ii, 214 

Bhalle, 1, 281 

Bhaloch, ii, xxv 

Bhalota, i1, lvi, 236, 243 

Bhalūl, ii, 358 

Bhaluniyār, i, 103; ii, xxiii 

Bhamberani, ti, 45 

Bhambhiya, il, lvi, 236 

Bhambhla, ii, 220 

Bhambi, ii, xxiv 

Bhambro, ii, 350 

Bhamda, ii, 243 

Bhampte, ii, 336 

Bhamra, ii, Ivi, 237 

Bhārmsarā, i, 223 ; iii, 85, 87 

Bhamtia, ii, 153, 159 

Bhamvi, i, 64 

Bhan, ii, xxv, 282 

Bhānāi, ii, 351 

Bhanáni, ii, 267 ° 

Bhanchakki, i, 69; ii, xxiv | 

Bhānd, i, 271, 276; ii, 226, 231, 350 

Bhandara, ii, 147 p. 

Bhandari, ii, 115, 124, 185, 186, ` 
236 ; ni, 50 x 

Bhandi Waddar, ii, 321 

Bhandolkar, ii, 322 


Bhandi Kumhar, ii, 817, 838 


2h, 2 


Bhang, i, 302 
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Bhanga Kulin, ii, xxiii 
Bhangi, i, 391, 396, 397; ii, 153, 
159, 206, 269, 278; iii, 64 

Bhangotre, ji, xxv 

Bhaniya, ii, Ivii; ii, 149 

Bhankawat, ii, lvi; iii, 41 

Bhanot, ii, xxiv 

Bhanr see Bhand 

Bhanreriya, i, 29, 36, 38; ii, xxiv 

Bhansali, ii, lvi, 233, 236, 242, 

255, 260 

Bhantia, iii, 50 

Bhantu, i, 389 

Bhanu, i, 85; ii, xxv 

Bhanwa see Bhanwag 

Bhanwag, i, 123, 222, 230; ii, lvi 

Bhanwal, ii, xxiv 

Bhar, i, 151, 158, 175, 181, 191, 
193, 197, 216, 228, 232, 
239, 337, 367, 355, 359, 
360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 
365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 
370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 
375, 376, 377, 379, 381, 


398, 399, 400, 401, 402; 


iii, 271 
— —— Bhūja see Bhar Bhünja 
سے‎ Bhinja, i, 253, 300, 303, 304; 
ii, 184, 373; iii, 56 
dih, i, 357, 359 
— Raja, i, 187, 361, 368 
Bharaddwaj, i, 6, 7, 8, 24, 30, 41, 
42, 58, 60, 64, 69, 72, 74, 75, 80, 
87, 96, 100, 103, 104, 105, 106, 
108, 111, 112; ii, Iva, lxvii 
Gotra, i, 25, 31, 42, 56, 
58, 82, 128, 158, 198, 206, 212, 














232, 238 ya 
Bharaddwaji, i, 27 — — — . 
Bharaddwaji, i, 7, 64; ii, xxiv 
Bharadhiyal, ii, xxiv — 
Bharadwaj, ii, Ivi, lxvii 


Bharadwaji, ii, xxiv 


Bharaeli, ii, 161, 165. 
Bharakinal, ii, lvi; iu, 36, 46 


l, ii, xxv 


Bharango 
Bharani, i, 17; ii, 267 






Bharat, i, 257, 357 
Barat, i, 271, 867 





Bharatana, ti, xxv 
Bharnthānā, i, 99 
Bharathe, ii, xxiv 
Bharbhare, i, 82 
Bharbhunjin, 11, 115, 123 
Bhardhare, ii, xxvi 
Bhardia, ü, 149 
Bhardiwariya, ii, lv, Levi 
Bhārga, i, 367 

Bhargan, i, 8, 64, 104, 1 
— otra, i, 82, 231 
Bhargava, i, 68, 80, 87; ii, xxv, 

259 

— — Rishi, i, 87 
Bhargawa, i, LOU 

Bharin, ii, 134, 149 
Gond, ii, 149 
Bhariniya, i, 232 
Bhariya, i, 321, 322 
Bharka, i, 343 

Bharkari, ii, xxiv 
Bharakmal, iii, 36, 46 
Bharmal, ii, 214 
Bharmalot, ii, lvi; iii, 31 
Bharor, i, 373 

Bharot see Bhat 
Bharpatwn, i, 357 
Bharrari, i, 108 

Bharsal, iii, 71 
Mair, iii, 65, 71 
Bharsi, i, 32; ii, xxiv 

— Misr, i, 41 
Bharthari, i, 255, 261 
Bhürthi, i, 339, 345, 351 ; ii, 235 
Bharti, i, 324; ii, 115; wi, 59 
Bharu, i, 326 

Bharwar see Rebari 
Bhasirn, i, 282 
Bhasul, ii, xxiv 











| Bhat, i, 171, 194, 271, 272, 273, 


276; ii, 116, 118, 140, 159, 
317, 331, 337 ; ii, xxv, 115, 
118, 140, 159, 178, 179, 157, 
221, 223, 225, 226, 230, 236, 
237, 269, 274, 275, 276, 282, 
$17, 329, 331, 337; iii, 7, 
. 54, GU, 104, 260 

— Bairigi see Bairagi 

—— Gaur, i, 171 

Kunbi, ii, 192 `‏ ے 

— Rajah, ii, lvi; iii, 104 
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Bhat Rajah Rajpoot, ui, 104 
: Rajpoot see Kavi 

Bhata, i, 88 ; ii, xxvi 

-- Mewāra, ii, 254 

Bhatakhande, i, 88; ii, xxvi 

Bhatara, i, 273 

Bhatara, ii, xxiv 

Bhatela see Anavala 

Bhath, ii, xxv 

Bhathariya, i, 123, 202, 212 ; ii, Iv 

Bhati, ii, 268, 350, 361; iti, 4, 5, 
7, 15, 36, 37, 38, 39, 85, 87 

- Rajpoot, ii, ?36, 245 ; ñi, 97, 
_38, 54, 87, 89 

Bhatia, ii, lvi, 221, 225, 253, 236, 

c 241, 245, 355, 363 

Bhatiar, ii, XX v 

Bhatignra, 3, 345 

Bhatio, ii, 370, 371 

Bhātiyā, ti, 183, 221 

Bhūtiyārā, i, 351 E 

Bhatnagar, i, 308, 309, 310; iii, 53 

Bhatohnye, ii, xxiv 

Bhatol, il, xxiv 

Bhatra, ii, 184, 141, 148 

- Gond, ii, 125, 148 

Bhatrajuly, iii, 198 














Bhatt, i, 106, 108, 111; ii, xxiii, xxv 
Bhatti, i, 222, 223, 337; ii, lvi, 66, 


69, 237 ; iii, 261 | 
Gūjar, i, 123, 936, 237 ii, 


lvi 

Rajpoot, i, 286; iii, 71 
Bhattin, iii. 52 
Rhattrachar, iii, 156 
Bhattragi, ti, xxili 
Bhattrai, i, 108 
Bhattwall, ii, xxiii , 
Bhātu, i, 85, 3&8; ii, xxv, lvi 
Bhaturiye, ii, xxiv 
Bhatwan, i, 253 








Bhandatt, i, 25; ii, xxiv ; 


Bhaupuri, ii, xxiv 

Bhaura, ii, 355 

Bhnurechn, ii, Ivi; iii, 24, 32 
Bhauri, ii, 317, 335 

Bhavat see Bhāt ` 

Bhavaye, i, 89 ; ii, xxvi 
Bhawānī, i, 11; ii, 371 
Bhawar, i, 160 
Bhawaya, ii, 269, 275 





Bbima see Kali 








Bhayar, i, 141 ` 
Bledangā, i, 108 ; 11, 
Bheel, ii, Ixvii, 104, 125, 


xxiii 

26, 128, 
129, 154, 161, 165, 166, 169, 197, 
205, 283, 284, 901, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 301, 304, 
305, 807,311, 314, 316, 326, 370, 
376 ; iii, 6, 7, 10, 29, 54, 73, 78, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 267 


— Koli, ñ, 311 

Bhen Koli, ii, 311 

Bhena, ii, 144 

Bhendra, ti, 128 

Bher, i, 885 

Bheri, ii, xxiv; ili, 146, 150 
Bherihara, i, 330 





Bheru-bakrua, i, 31; iH, xxiv 


Bhiatar Kálar, i, 338 


Bhiba, i, 146 


Bhide, i, 86; ti, xxv 
Bhikhshu, i, 98, 100, 101; ii, xxv 


Nagar, i, 100 


Bhikkak, ii, 358 
Bhikshuk Brahman, ii, 178 
Bhil, i, 75; ji, 317 


Bhilala, ii, 99, 104 ; iii, 84 


Gond, ii, 141 
Bhimala, i, 125 
Bhiman, ii, 144 
Bhimfen see Kali 
Bhimrn jot, 68 
Bhinde, ii, xxiv 
Bhiriyo, ii, 350 


| Bhirontiva, ii, 0 


Bhitara, ii, 255 7 

Bhog, ii, xxiv * 

Bhogaunvallu, iii, 198 

Bhoi, ii, 115, 119, 284 - 
— Kuhār, ii, 199 | ° 

. Mahrathi, ii, 199 

Bhoj Pramara, i, 146 

Bhoja Potre, ii, xxiv ` ; 
Bhojade, ii, 7٦ | k: zai 
Bhoj i 69; ii, xxv, 219, 248; = 
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Bhojani, 43 x z 
Bhojawat, ii, lvi ; iii, 26 

Bhojde, ii, 238. v raih, 1 
Bhojnai, ii, 163 ۲۰۴۹ ہی‎ Liga 
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Bhojo, ii, 350 
Bhojpüria, i, 342 
Bhojphuria, i, 202 
Bhokira, iii, 80 
Bholavla, ii, 214 

Bhondi Kumar, ii, 317, 334 
Bhonsla, ii, 93, 108, 309 
= Rajah, ii, 135 
Bhopa see Rebari 
Bhopat, 1 
Bhopatani, ii, 350 
Bhorawani, ii, 55 
Bhordabh, n, 322 

Bhorih Marar, ii, 108 
Bhose, i, 312 

Bhot, ii, 3,5 ` 

Bhotiya, i, 60; ii, xxiv 
Bhouni, i, 309 

Bhoyale, i, 85; n, xxv 
Bhoyar, ii, 99, 101 
Blirāgadī, i, 336 
Bhrigu, i, 6, 8 

- Rishi, i, 6 
Bhrigubansi, P 123, 222, 224 ; ii, 


v 

Blu Deo, ii, 146 
Bhubhoote, 11, 78 
Bhubooteh, ii, 76 








* Bhugiyo, ii, 350 


Bhugra, ii, 335 

Bhugri Khilanewala, ii, 317, 335 

Bhūgti, ii, 41, 46, 58, 54, 57, 302, 
364, 365, 368 

Bhüin, i, 39 

Bhainhs, ii, 99, 108. 

Bhiinbar, i, 10, 23, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 67, 148, 178, 189, 
218, 229, 238, 348, 350; 
ii, xxi, xxiv; ili, 261 

Brahman, i, 10, 39, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 206, 349 

Nuniya, i, 349 

Rajpoot, i, 43, 44 

Bhuj Kalaura, i, 302, 303 

Bhnujari see Bhar Bhūnja 

Bhukaniya, ii, xxv, 264 








ے_ — 





; — ti, 


nksa, i, 379 


` Bhukya, ii, 114 


Bhuls, ii, 76, 78 
Bhuleh, ii, 77. 
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Bhülia, ti, 115, 121 
Bhim, iii, 9, 81 

HBhumbreo, ii, 78 

ihūmi, i, 39, 40 

Bhümia, ti, 125, 129, 130; iii, 3, 9, 

10, 27, 32, 33, 41, 74, 53 

Bhümiya, ii, 200, 201 

Bhundare, ii, 77 

Dhangali, ij, 185 186 
Hhūnjā see Bhar Bhünja 
HBhünjaee, ii, 76, 77 
Khatri, ii, 76, 77 
Ituuvjāhī, i, 62, 64, 65 
Bhunjüri see Bhar Bhünja 
Bhunjiya, ii, 125, 120; iu, 200, 

202 


Bhunnā, i, 303 . 
Ithurnieha, i, 160 

Bhure, in, xxv 

Bhurga, ii, 335 

Jihūrgārī, ti, 365 
Bhurhariya, i, 31 ; ii, xxiv 








| Bhuriyabari, ii, xxiv 


Bhuriye, ii, xxv 

lI!» hürinkantaka, i, xvii 

Bhurj see Bhar Bhūnja 

Bhūrta, i, 156 ; in, 36, 47 
Hhürtiya, i, 237, 323, 327 ; ii, lvi 


| Bhurtyal, ii, xxiii 


Bhusakute, i, 87; ii, xxvi 
Bhuseen, ii, 79 

Hhüsiüin, i, 337 

Hhussa Maliratta, ii, lvii; iii, 149 
hit, i, 37; iii, 89 

Bhuta, ii, xxiv ; iii, 209 
Ithutera, iii, 52 

Ithuttar, iii, 108, 112 
Bhūtya, iii, 161 

Bhüwa, ii, 214 

Bhuya, ii, 89, 108, 133 


` Bhya, iii, 85, 87 
| Bindih, i, 398 
| Bīāhūt, i, 302, 303 ° 


< Bans, i, 301 
Biangalur, i, 96; ii, xxvi 
Bibde, ii, xxiv 

Bibhishan, i, 12 

Bibiani, ti. 55 

Bicharia, ú, 220 

Bichwar see Binjwar 

Bida, i, 6; ii, Ivi ; iu, 36, 44 
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Ridankria, iii, 76 
Bidara, in, 154 
Bidawat, ii, lvi ; iij, 28, 3l 
Bidmnn, i, 222 

Bidun, i, 32 ; ii, xxiv 
Bigahpur, i, 25; ii, xxiv 
Biyani, ti, 64 

Bigiani, ti, 52 

Bihari, i, 395 

Bihi, ii, xxv 

Bihil see Vihil 

Bihr, ti, 77 

Bibra, 1, 31; ti, xxiv 


"" rer 


Bijilia, ii, 149 

Bijraya, ii, xxiv 

Bijurani, ii, 61 

Bij wani, ii, Ivi 

Bika, ii, Ivi; iii, 7 

Bikral, ti, xxiii 

Biladiya, iii, 68 

Bilehnia, i, 333 

Bilimagga, iij, 156 

Hilkarria, i, 124 

Bilkhariya, i, 123, 160, 166, 167, 
207 ; n, lv 

———— Rajpoot, i, 167 

Billaver, iij, 184 

Billawar, iii, 119, 128, 207 

Billund Kheyl, ii, 29 

Bilparwār, i, 397 

Bilsaya, i, 103 ; ii, xxiii 

Bilva, iii, 163 

Bilwār, i, 20; ii, xxv 

Bin, i, 348 

Binakuryga, iii, 105 

Bind, i, 348 

Bindaln, i, 287 

Bin 


اس 






bal, 45. 
é inja, ii ir 129, 130 


Hinjwar, ii, 125, 129, 130 
Binto, ii, 350 
Binwáre, i, 56; ii, xxv 4 








Bipra, i, 41; n, xxiv 

Bir, ti, xxiv 

—-- Gujar, 1, 121 

Biridari-Raja, i, 257 

Biramot, ii, Ivi ; iu, 24, 32 

Birani, ii, 60 

Birawa, ii, Ivi ; iil, 36, 46 

Birbūjar, i, 284 

Birgujar, ii, lvi 

Birha, ii, xxiv 

Birhbas, ii, lvi 

Birjin, n, 99, 108 

Birkar, ji, 163 

Birm Bhānd, i, 276 

—— Bhat, i, 271, 272 

Birot, ii, lvi; mi, 30 

ltirourā, i, 31 ; il, xxiv 

Dirpüra, i, 156 ; ii, lvi; iii, 36, 43 

Birraria, i, 337 

Pirthari, i, 60; ii, xxiv 

Birwār, ii, 115, 116 

Nisannagarā, i, 99 

Bisātī, 1, 300, 302 ; iii, 57 

Bisaye, ii, 151 

Bisen, i, 123, 124, 213, 217, 218, 
219; ii, lv 

Raja, i, 218 

Rājpoot, i, 218, 370 

Bisgotre, ii, xxv 

Bishan, ii, xxv 

Bishen, ii, 107 

Hishnawi, ili, 56 

Bishnoi, ii, 99, 104, 107 

Bisht Negi, i, 243 

Bishtouli, i, 81; ii, xxiv 

Bisram Sraddh, i, 15 














Yajur Veda, iii, 20 
Blas, ii, 1vi, 281 
Bobur, ii, 3: 3 
Bodaua, iii, 36,49 | 
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Bodnno, jii, 45 
Bodīsa, i, 88; ii, xxvi 
Bodeen Kheyl, ii, 29, 30 
Bodhi, ii, 351 
Bodi, i, e 
Bodli, j, 207 
Bogam, "iii, 123 
Bogāra see Kanchugara 
—— iti, 151 
Bokani Ivi,: 219 
u, Ivi, 237 
Be ii, 64 
Bohora, ii, 237 
Bohra, ii, 115, 116, 161, 164; iii, 
52, 85, 91 
Boi see Boya 
Boitah, ii, 324 
Boja, i iii, 159 
Bojoru, iii, 153 
Bokhari, ii, 363 
Bol khalsa wah guruki fath, ii, 
371 
Bomee Kheyl, ii, 29 
Bommalatavallu, i in, 198 
Bonda Parjā, iij, 201, 202 
Bondili see Bondiliar 
Bondiliar, ii, lvi; iii, 104 
Bondoi, ii, 127 
Bonka, ii, 115, 120 ; iii, 203 
Bonondiā, ii, lvi, 89, 96 
Bonondiya see Bonondia — . 
Booclhur, i ji, 78 
Bood war, ii, 78 
Boonere, il, 15, 18 
Boordooranee, ii, 24 
Boorha Deo, ii, 155 
Bora see Borah 
Borah, ii, Ivi, 99, 105, 183, 184, 221, 
224, 269, 270, š 271, 273, 264, 
285; iii, 36, 44 
Boran, ii, 3, 8 
Borana, ti, Ivi, 281 
Bornr, i ii, xxv ; iii, 19, 20 
Bori, ii, 22, 1 
Borin, 1, 352 


- 





X = Boricha, ii, 213, 220, 234 


— 


ا 


oi — 108; ii, xxiii , 






loro, 11, 
Borsi ii, xxv, 281 


Bosunten, iii, 1 
Botnah, ii, e 
3 


Bottan, ii, 267 

Bounia, ii, 100 

Boyn, iii, 70, 127 

Boyaln, iii, 199 

iwi ii, 41, 50, 55, 58, 60, 61, 


Brahatcharana, i iti, 103 
Brahma, i, 62, 305; iii, 
220, 227, 253 
Bhat, i, 271 
Kshatriy n, ii, 183, 242 
— س‎ Parana, i, 
Sukul, ii, xxiv 
Brahman, i, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii, 
XIX, xx, xxi, xxii, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, B, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 55, 56, 58, 59, 63, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
81, 82, 84, 90, 91, 93, 95, 96, 
07. 98, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 
107, 109, 110, 111, 112, 115, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 151, 152, 164, 171, 
176, 178, 182, 190, 196, 208, 214, 
218, 229,5230, 938, 248, 249, 
250, 251, E 256, 257, 258, 
959. 260, 267, 27 d 277, 
978, 292, 300, ) 905. 305, 306, 307. 
308, 310, 314, 316, 318, 332, 336, 
342. 346. 358, 371, 380. 391, 392, 
993, 402 ; ii, xix, XX, xxi, xxii, 
xlvii, xlviii, xlix, 1, li, lii, liii, liv, 
Ix v, Ixvii, Ixviii, 3, 5, 72, 76, 86, 
87, 89, 90, 91, 98, 125, 133, 148, 
155, 161, 164, 170, 171, 172, 175, 
174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 185, 186, 191, 192, 198, 
200, 209, 212, 213, 218, "236, 237, 


10, 11, 





, 244, 245, 246, 249, 250, 
951, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 


263, 264, 269, 273, 280, 313, 326, 
370, 371, 375; iii, 7, 11, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 23. 23, 66, 69, 70, 73, 
75, 79, 96, 98, 99, 101, 102, 105. 
106, 109, ill, 112, 113, 117, 119, 
120, 130. 131. 132, 134, 115, 146, 
147, 148, 149. 150, 156, 158, 159, 
161, 169. 173, 178, 179, 181, 182. 
187, 188, 196, 203, 207, 218, 219. 
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18 ' Index. 


Brahman—rconid. 
220, 221,222, 223, 226, 297, 228, 
9929. 230, 231, 232, 933, 234, 235, 
236, 242, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248. 
249, 250, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257,258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 
264, 266, 270, 271, 272, 274, 286, 
287, 288, 291, 292, 293 

Bayāsi, i, 239 

bhojan, i, 14 ° 

Kashmire, i, 280 

Math, ii, 170, 177 

Rishi, 1, 218 

— — Swami, ii, 177 

Brab mana, iii, 221 

Jai, i ii, xxvi, 171, 174 

Brahmani, i, xv, xvi, xviii, 10, 13; 

ii, 48, 98 ; ni, 262 
Brahmanjai, 11, 189 
Brahmans of Ajmere-Merwara, iii, 

















18, 22 
Banswara, i Hi, 18, 23 
— Bengal, ii, xix, xlv, 
liii 


Bikaner, ii, 18, 19 
Bhurtpore, ili, 18, 23 
Bombay, li, xlvii 
Bundee, iii, 18, 23 
— — Cashmere, ii, xx, 
xlvii 
Dekkan, ti, xlvii 

—— Dholpore, iii, 18, 23 
Gujerat, ii, xix 
Jasalmere, iii, 18, 22 
Jey pore, iii, 18, 22 
Karauli, iii, 18, 19 
Mallani, iii, 18, 21 
— ےہ‎ Marwar, ii, 18, 20 
Mithila, i i, 28 
Mysore, i, 96; ii, xx 
Naipal, i, 110 
N.W. P. ii, xlvii, 

liii - 
Panjab, ii, 1 
Pushkar, jii, 18 
Rajputana desert, iii, 

18, 22 : 
Rara, i, 27 
Sanchore, ili, 18, 21 
Varendra, i, 27 
Brahmasanam, ii, 179 
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| Brahme Sndra, i, xv 
Brahmi, ii, xxiv 
Brahmin, i, 41, 78, 79, 83, 109, 110, 
119, 147, 306; ii, 4 
Brahmini, 1, 218; ili, 209, 262 
Brahui, ii, 355, 358, 359, 362 
Bramani, ii, 356 
Bramha Sukul, ji, xxiv 
Bramhachāri, i, 255, 257, 285 
Bramin, 1, 75 
Bramiye, ii, xxv 
Brari, ii, xxv 
Brihach- charana, iii, 148 
Bribaddakaya, i, 7 
Brihadgrim, i, ol ; ii, xxiv 
Brihār, i ii, lvi 
Brijbasi, i, 326, 388 
Brikhosarg, i, 16 
Briku, i, 156; iii, 85, 88 
Rriniani, ii, 50 
Brinjara, ii, xxv, 317, 320 ; in, 20 
Brinjari, iii, 196, 141, 161 
Brītūs see Dāghī 
Brohani, ii, 64 
Brohmani, ii 46 
Bruhat Charana, i, 93; ii, xxvi 
Bablal, ii, 232 
Bich Mair, iii, 65, 71 
Buchadi, 11, 134 
— Gond, ii, 147 
Buchakye, ii, 31 
Budabudike, 1 iii, 161 
Büdani, ii, 64 
Budānu, i, 171 
Buddeonzye, ii, 28 
Buddh Singh, i, 108; ii, xxii 
Buddha, i, 157, 205, 222. 228, 289 
Buddhi Shaban, i i, 309 
Buddhist, i, 285, 259, 296, 359, 360, 
361, 364, 371; iii, 15, 223 
Budhāni, ii, 59, 365 
Budhar, ii, xxv 
Budhnwuan, ii, 78 
Būdiwant, ii, 309 
Budubudukar, i iii, 136, 142 
Bndonze, i ii, 3 
Bud re, di, 78 
Būglani, ii, 50 
Būgti, ii, 46, 53, 54, 57 [Khel 
Bu adoor kheri see Bahadoor 
Buhl, ii, 78, 79 











Index. 19 


Buiriha, i, 212; ii, ly 
Būjar, i, 348 
Bujri-wālā, ii, GO 
Bukhshi, iii, 21 
Bukiāīn, i, 337 
Bukiro, ii, 350 
Bukkee Kheyl, ii, 30 
Bul, ii, xxv 
' Bulach, ii, 267 
ulahi, iii, 61 
ulaki, ii, xxv ^ 
Buldi see Burdi 
Bulhar, i, 146 
Bulleat, ii, 79 
Bullolzye, ii, 28 
Bundee Rajah, iii, 6 
Bundela, i, 123, 147, 151, 171, 177, 
178 ; ii, lv, 88, 92 ; iii, 104 
Bundelgote, i, 124 ; ii, lv, 89, 92 
Bündi, ii, 204 
Bungush, ii, 15, 23, 24, 25 
Pathan, ii, 23 
Bunniah, iii, 218 
Beene ii, 30, 32, 33, 84, 35, 
Bunoorwal, ii, 18 
Būnti Chor, ii, 319 
Bura, ii, xxv 





Būrbūrkī, ii, 330 
Burdār, ii, 350 
Burdi, ii, 350, 364, 365, 366 
Burdoorance, ii, 24 
Burfat, ii, 356 
Burgher, iii, 164, 167, 170, 171, 
172, 176, 268 
Būrhā Deo, ii, 147 
- Nilkanth, i, 108 ; ii, xxiii 
Burhadiya, ii, xxiv 
Burhel gotra, i, 296 
Burud, ii, 78, 205 
Burur, ii, 78, 205 
Bushwani, ii, 50 
Bussee, ii, 79 
—— Kheyl, ii, 22 
Bnssori, ii, 115, 123 
Būsūm, ii, 128 
Busuntraee, ii, 79 
Butal, ii, xxv 
Butani, ii, 358 
Butee, ii, 78 
Butoore, ii, 78 








* Butro, ii, 350 


Butta, ii, 237, 238 
Buzaz, ii, 78 

Buzotee, ii, 23, 24 
Byāg-gotra, i, 226 


Burah, ii, 355 | Byah, i, 13 
Burbhunja see Bhar Bhūnja Byalanaru, i, 96 
Burbuli, ii, 350 Byas, i, 20 

C. 


Cabul Kheyl, ii, 31 

Caliph, i, 341 

Calinuck, ii, 6 

Calurti, ii, 288 

Canara Brahman, in, 179 

Canarese, ii, 114, 176, 262, 288, 
289, 324; iii, 124, 127, 130, 143, 
148, 157, 163, 167 

Cashmere Brahman, ii, xx 

Chaccadivallu, iii, 199 

Chacha see Dariwal 

Chachabala, ii, xxvii 

Chachairah, i, 160 

Chācbar, ii, 365 

Chachara, i, 301 

Chachonduh, ii, xxvi 





Chachondya, i, 61 
Chadri, iii, 78 
Chaendas, iii, 53 
Chaghdo, ii, 351 
Chahāu, ii, 1 

Chahar, iii, 76 
Chaharia, ii, 220 
Chahuman see Chauhan 
Chālhuran, ñ, 246 
Chahuvan, ii, 239 

Chai, i, 346, 347, 387, 390 
Chaijra, i, 140 

Chain see Chai 

Chaini seo Chat . 
Chainparia, ii, xxvi 
Chainpuriya, i, 60 








20 Indes. 


Chaitanya, in, 97 

Chajrah, 3 ii, 355, 362 

Chak, i, 335; 1, xxvii, 214, 219 
Dhénjari, i, 338 
Ohakki, li, 0 

Chakkilian, iii, 119, 129 
Chakkit, i, 140 

Chakladar, i, 155, 208 
Chaklidar, i, 164, 201 
Chakotre, ii, xxvi 

Chakra, i, 260, 267 
Chakrani, ii, 55, 62 
Chakrwāin, i, 242 

Chakwa Kay asth, i, 311 
Chakwain, i, 123, 238; ii, lvii 
Chalan Mahrao, i i, 400 
Chalana, i, 136 

Chalanga, 11, 243 

Chalise, 1, 108 

Chalispa, i i, 108 

Chalivale, ii, xxvi 

Challakuti Kapalu, in, 111 
Challū, i, 152 

Chalthia, ii, 149 

Chalūk, i, 121, 145, 152, 
Chalukiya see ‘Solankhi 
Chim, i, 392 : ii, xxvi 
Chama, iii, B5, 87 

Chamāin, i, 1, 237, 252, 342 
Chamar, i xxii, il, 75, 171, .172, 





236, 252, 267, 316, 337, 342, 391, 
592, 398, 394, 395, 404; ii, 3, 8, 
72, 76, 81, 87, 99, 110, 111, 203, 
iii, 62, 63, 129, 


204, 279, 307; 
157, 218. 251. "OF 2, 259, 264 
Bārhni di 316 








174; ii, lvii 

Mangti was, i, 393, 394 
Chamariya, ii, lvii 
Chamutavala, ii, xxvii 
Chambés&, i, 99 
Chambharin, ii, 174 
Chamkasaini, ii, xxvi 
Chammadi, iii, 153 
Champa, ii, 283 
— Gai, i i, xxvi 
Champaran, i ii, xxvi 
Champawat, ii, Ivii; iii, 29 
Champo, ii, 374 
Chamta, ii, 228, 229° 


— Gaur, i, 165, 171, 172, 178, 


Chanamiya, i, 123, 192, 201; ii, 
vii 

Chanamiyan, i, 123, 192, 201; ii, 
Ivi 

Chanan, ii, xxvi 

Chanban, 11, 351 

Chanchar, ii, lvii, 98 

Chanchi, ii, 307, 312 

— — Koli, ii, 312 

Chand, ii, lvii, 239, 372 


| Chanda, i, 31, 160; ti, xxvi, 58, 108, 


135 
Chandal, Le 404 
Chandala, i, xvi, xvii, xvill, xix 
Chandāha, i, 397 
Chandan, i i, 36, 261, 267 ; 
Chandani, i, 324, 325 
Chandanpūr, i, 26 ; ii, xxvi 
Chandar, ii, 115, 121 
Chandarsenia, 1, 165 
Chandarya, ii, 101 
Chandawat, ii, lvii; iii, 27, 34 
Chandee, ii, 77 
Hook, ii, 77 
Chandel, i, 124, 150, 181, 182, 183, 
204, 383, 384, 385; ii, lvii, Levi, 


ii, xxvi 








86, 89, 95 
Raja, i, 181, 208, 383, 384, 
385 
— —Haipodi; t, 1912199. 927. 
382 385 jpoot i, | 


Chandela, i, 123, 177, 180, 182, 
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-- Gūjar, iii, 77 

Chandhariya, i, 293 

Chandhri, 1 1,72 

Chündit, iii, 54 

Chandia, ii, 49, 50, 362, 864, 367; 
in, 85, 88 

Chandiya, ii, 365 

Chandnahū Kurmi, ti, 100 

Chandpür, i, 163 

Chandr-bedi, i, 359 

Chandra see 








Chandrnbansī, i, 120, 123, 222, 
225, 226; ii, Baijas 4901 

Chandrākar, i i, 24. 

Chandrakar, ii, sawi 

Chandrasen Gotra, i, 184 

Chandrasini Parbhu, ii, 183. - 
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Chandravala, ii, xxvi 

Chandrüwat, ii, lvii, 98; iii, 24; 35 

Chandrāyan, i, 30, 184 

Gotra, 1, 31 

Chāndsūr, ii, 219 

Chanda, ii, 219 

Chandveno, ii, 351 

Chanesar, 11, Ivii, 239 

Chang, ii, 47, 48, 72, 81, 365 

Ohanga Mursa, ii, 354 

Chàngàni, ii, 5 

Changar, ii, 214 

Change, ii, xxvi 

Changial, ii, xxvi 

Changiya, ii, 365 

Changla, ii, 323 

Changola, i, 71; ii, xxvi 

Changn, 1, 108; ii, xxvi 

Changwani, ii, 50, GO, 61 

Chania, ii, 243 , 

Chàniyo, ii, 351 

Channan-nàü, 1, 324, 334 

Channavarasiga, iii, 153 

Channo, ii, 351 

Chanpo, ii, 374 

Chansára, i, 106; ii, xxvi 

Chanwans, ii, lvii 

Chanya, ii, 213 

Chaomdia, ii, 219 

Chaonda, i, 146 

Chaora, ii, 98 

Chapakulam, iii, 127 

Chapala, i 31; ii, xxvi 

Chaparya, i, 924 < 

Chāpekara, i, 86; ii, xxvii 

Chapila, ii, xxvii, 264 

Chappar, ii, 188, 317, 322 

Chin pparband see Chappar 

Chaprohiye, ii, xxvi 

Char, i, 180 

Ghar, i, 282; ii, 77 

Charadia, lvii, 281 AVI 

Charak, i, : H, XXVII, 

Charan, i, 267, 272; ii, 114, 236, 
237, 317, 324, 351; iii, 7, 16, 24, 
53, 54, 60 

Bhat, i, 273, 272 














Charana, ii, xxvii 
Charandnin, i, 255, 7 
Charanpadh, iii, 8, 15 

Charanti see Wader 
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Chargat, ii, xxvi 

Chnrnaos, ii, LUI 

Charndās, iii, 52 

Charon, ii, 221, 223, 226, 229, 282 

Charoolee, ti, 302 

Charpand, i1, xxvi 

Chārpānīhā, i, 31; ii, xxvi 

Charun, i, 147, 269, 276 

Charya, i, xvii 

Charzati, ii, 79 

Chansa, n, 99, 110 

Chatadhar, ii, xxvi 

Chütati, i, 28, 70; ii, xxvi 

Chatharbhojot, ti, lvii ; iii, 40 

Chatiani, ii, 49 

Chatrbhuj, ii, 23] 

Chatrdhar, ii, 198 

Chatroja, ii, 213 

Chattargatti, ii, 317, 329, 336 

Chatti, ti, 228 

Chattisgahri, iii, 202 

Chātn, 1, 26; ji, xxvi 

Chaturdhar, i, 60 

Chaturjee see Chatati 

Chaturthapurusha, ii, xxvi 

Chaturvedi, ii, 259 

Dhinoja, ii, 259 

Modha, ii, 259 

Chaturvedimorh, i, 99 

Chandni, i, 11 

Chnubi, i, 9, 26, 31, 55, 56, 60, 
69, 108, 104 

Bralman, i, 104; ii, | 

Chaudhari, i, 41, 42; ii, xxvi 

Chaudhri, i,.172, 187, 193, 285, 
288, 292, 297, 311; ii, 272, 310; 
iii, 74 | 

Chauhan, i, 68, 117, 121, 123, 126, 
138, 144, 145, 151, 152, 160, 161, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 168, 169, 
171, 174, 185, 190, 192, 193, 194, 
205, 318, 348, 349, 374; ii, lvii, 
Ixvi, 86, 89, 92; iii, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 
24, 25, 26, 20, 32, 33, 34, 35, 40, 
42, 44, 45, 47, 66, 86 

Hara Rajpoot, iii, 6 

i Koli, iii, 58 

Mair, iii, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70 

Nuniya, i, 348, 349 

Raja, i, 138, 163, 311 

Rajpoot, i, 68, 162, 163, 






































22 Index. | 


Chauhan Rajpoot—confd, 
168, 182, 185, 349; iii, 81, 86, 
88, 260, 261 

Cimuhānia Misr, i, 318 ; iii, 0 

Clhauhunwāl, i, 69 ; ii, xxvi 

Chnuknrzāda, 1, 223 

Chaukhar, ii, xx vi 

Chaunglani, ii, 45 

Chaunhar Gaur, i, 172 

Chaupata Khambh, i, 123, 222, 
220, 230 ; ii, lvii 

Chaupatkans, ii, lvii 

Chaur, ii, 204 

Chaura, ii, lvii, 210, 211, 220, 267, 
280, 317, 336 ` 

Chaurashā, i, 317 

Chaurāsi, i, 152, 234, 273, 368 

— — Mewara, ii, 254 

Chaurasiya, i, 69, 330; ii, xxvi 

Chauria Kurmi, ii, 100 

Chaurot, iii, 71 

—- Mair, iii, 65, 71 

Chauvisha, ii, xxvii 

Chauwan, ii, lvii, 280, 284 

Chauzati, i, 280, 281 

Chavala Gai, ii, xxvi 

Chavara, ii, lvii, 287, 238, 239, 
243, 246 

Chavhe, ii, xxvi 

Chawan, ii, 309, 322 

Chawar, i, 80 

Chawara, i, 121 

Cheear Kheyl, ii, 28 

Chelgeri, ii, 64 

Chelhoya, ii, xxvi 

Chenchawas, iii, 208 

Chenchu, iii, 186, 140 

Chenchu war, iii, 138, 140 

Chensuvandlau, iii, 199 

Chentsu, iii, 136, 140 

Cherakh, ii, 89, 90 

Chermar, iii, 130, 135 

Cheri, i, 139, 155, 213, 214, 224, 
228, 357, 358, 365, 374, 376, 377, 
378, 379, 380, 381, 386 

Raja, i, 377 

Chet, i, 388 








Chetti, iii, 95, 99, 100, 105, 106, 


107, 136 
Chhabhar, ii, 213 
Chhachabala, i, 111 


Chhachhan, ii, 77 be 

Chhachhiale, ii, xxvi 

Chhakotar, ii, xxvi 

Chhalgeri, ii, 365 

Chhān, ii, xxvi 

Chrhange, i, 25 

Chhasti,'i, 12 

Chhatari, ii, xxvi 

Chhatre, i, 85 ; ii, xxvii 

Ohhattisgarh, ti, 95 

Chhazati, i, 281 

Chhediyo, ii, 351 

Chheriyür, i, 103 ; ii, xxvi 

Chherkya Gond, ii, 140 

Chhianwe, i, 292 

Chhibar, ii, xxvi 

Chhichvali, ii, xxvi 

Chhilatya, i, 404 

Chhipi, i, 345, 346 

Chhīpīgar, i, 345, 346 

Chhitupūri, i, 26 ; ii, xxvi 

Chhoretho, ii, 351 i 

Chhortiyo, ii, 351 

Chhotà Bas, iii, 18 

| Brahman, iii, 19 

Chhucbhia, ii, 243 . 

Chhutto, ii, 351 

Chhuturi, i, 112 ; ii, xxvi 

Chhutwan, ii, xxvi 

Chia, ii, 220 

Chib, ii, lvii, 66, 69 

Chibbe, ii, xxvi 

Chichain, ii, 144 

Chichar, iii, 85, 87 

Chikwa, i, 338 

Chilgari, ii, 54 

Chillu-pàr, i, 33 ; ii, xxvi 

Chiman Gaur, i, 172 L 

China, i, xvii ^ 

Chinda, ii, 147 

Chipa, ii, 269, 277 

Chipi, ii, 115, 124 ; iii, 57 

——-- Khan, i, 

Chipolakara, i, 86 ; ii, xxvii 

Chippiga see Simpi 

Chiragh, i, 35 

———— i, 326 à 
irar Rajpoot, i, 126 

Chiravala, iii, 154; 
—* ferar F 














Chir „iii, 62 
Chirglote, iii, 91 
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Chiriya Mar, ii, 317, 333 

Chiriyamar, i, 398 

Chirke, ii, 79 

Chirnot, ii, xxvi 

Chita see Konkanasth 

Chita-rachna, i, 15 

Chitathe, i, 86 ; ii, xxvii 

Chitauli, i, 163 

Chitchot, ti, xxvi 

Chithu, ti, xxvi 

Chitogathi, ii, 201 

Chitpāwan, i, 81 ; ii, xxvii, xxxiv, 
171, 172 

—— ——— Brahman, ii, 1724 

Chitra, i, 17 

Chitradurg, i, 96 ; ii, xxvii 

Chitra „ii, lvii ; iti, 146, 149 

Chitrchot, i, 64 

Chitroda, ii, xxvii, 250, 251 

Chitrora, 1, 99 

Chitta Jalluvallu, iii, 198 

Cnittre, iii, 173 

Chob, ii, 199 ۱ 

Ghobdār, ii, 198 ; iii, 61 

Choganmar, iii, 184 

Chokar, ii, Ivii 

Choki, ii, xxvi 

Chola, iii, 109, 186 

Des, i, 93 

Choladesa, ii, xxvii ; iii, 103 

Cholakara, i, 86 ; ii, xxvii 

Cholāni, ii, 49, 365 

Chom, ii, 220 

Chomu, iii, 42 

Chondia, ii, 214 

Choodeē, ii, 79 

Choojur, ii, 78 

Choongee, ii, 111 

Ohoongiya, ii, 111 

Choore, ii, 78 

Chopin, iii, 85, 87 nmm 

Chopra, i, 281 

Chopre, ii, 79 — — 

Chor Rakhshak, 11, 205 

Chorādā, ii, 254 

Chorvada, ii, 252 

Chot-bhais, i, 196, 199 

bhaiya, i, 196 
Chota Bas, ii, xxvii, 18 
Choudhree, ii, 78 | 

` Choudhri Chauhan, i, 161 













Choudwan, ii, 37 
Chouhan, 1, 124 
Chourasee, pe 60 
Chovish, ii, xxvii, 200 
Chowal Koli, i1, 315 
Chowdhree, i, 59, 60 
Chowte, iii, 209 
Chüadhà, i, 282 
Chuchiya, ii, 238 


` Chuckler, iii, 130, 195, 193 


Chude, ii, 79 
Chugar, ii, lvii, 238 
Chühra see Bhangi 
Chulpurye, ii, 131 
Chumm, 1i, 79 
Chumoone, ii, 78 


Chumur, ii, 89 





Gaur, ii, 97 
Chumyati, ii, xxvii, 89, 90 
Chnnanaun, i, 324 
Chunara, ii, 269, 277 


| Chunchu, i, xix 


Chundi, i, 257 

Chungele, i, 273 

Chuni, ii, xxvi 

-— Lonari, ii, 194 

Chüra, ii, 75, 211 ; iii, 64 

Chūrākaran, i, 12 

Ghūrāsama, ii, lvii, 209, 210, 211, 
265 

Churavan, ii, xxvi 

Chüri, 1, 320 

Chürihar, i, 314, 320 

Churiya, i, 334 





Churkhe, ii, 78 


Chüsa, ii, 64 

Chita, ii, lvii, 355, 356, 357, 358, 
363 

Chütà bula, ii, 358 

Chütani, ii, 46 


Chüthar, ii, 128 


Chuvān, ii, 238 

COlmfwāli, ii, 314 

Chyāvnna, i, 87 

Chyiani, —* — v 
Colongode Nambi „iii, 
Coorg, ii, 286, 257, dag. 289 
Cofarum, iii, 211 

Cowder, iii, 178, 189 

Cutehee Pathan, ii, 68 
Cynee, ii, 78 


Dabaka, i, 88; ii, xxviii 
Dabali, ii, 204 

Dabh, ii, xxviii 
Dabellia, ii, lvii, 281 
Dabendra, il, xxvii 
Dabesar, n, XXVIII 
Dabrar, i, 314, 319 ; ni, 57 
Dabhi, ii. lviii, 238, 239 
Dabhia, ii, 214 

Dabi, i, 121; ii, 281 
Dachar, ii, 351 

Dad Bhūraddwāj, i, 111 
poto, ii, 351 
Dada, iii, 50 

Dadai Blooch, ii, 56 
Dadani, ii, 48 
Dādapantbi, iii, 60 
Dadari, i, 72 ; ii, xxviii 
Dadave, ii, 134, 137 
Dadhar, ii, 351 
Dadhich, i, 99 
Dadhicha, i ti, xxviii, 261 
Dadi, iii, 161 

Dado, ii, 351 

Dador, ii, 351 
Dadorich, ti, xxviii 
Dadan, i, 268 
Dadupanth, iii, 3, 13, 14, 60 
Dadupanthi, i, 255, 268 
Dadwani, = 

Daga, ii 

Dagáb, i 214 
Dagada, ii, xxvii 
Dagale, ii, xxviii 
Dagar, ii, 351 
Dagare, i, 65 

Daghi, ii, S, 5, 7,8 
Dagore, ii, 115, 122 
pagan iii, 76 


Chok, i, 108; ji, xxvii 
E 4, vh ii, xxvii 
Dahan Srāddh, i15 : 
Daharia, ii, Ivii, 89, 6 
Dahariya see Daharia 
Daheri, ii, 351. 

Daheyah, ii, lvii 
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Dahi, i, 121 | 
Dàhima, i, 99, 121, 333 ; i, xxviii, 
200 








— — Rajpoot, ri, 260 
Dahiya, i, 235 
Dahmani, ii, 56 
Dahya, vi, 129; ; 1i, 85, 89 
Daima, iii, 20, 23 1 
Daitya, i, J51 
Daivajna, ji, 1 
Daivalf, i, 84 
Dan, 11, xxvii 
یں‎ ogy ii, E 
Dekan. 1 i, 38 
Dakhal, ii xxvii 
Dakhani, ii, xxviii, 86, 87, 89, 90 
سس‎ Mussalman, i iii, 163 
Dakhaniya, i, 395 
Dakhin Sreny, i, 73, 75, 76 
Dakhinaha, i i, 326 
Dakhini, i, 298 
— Jain, i, 263 
Dakho, ii, 351 
Dakkalwar, ii, 317, 334 
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Galvadh, ii, xxix 

Gam Kaikhari, ii, 326 
Gamallavallu, iii, 197 
Gamdani, ii, 45 

Gameti, iii, 70 

Gamhela, 241 

Gamkhar, ti, xxix 

Gamoha, i, 124 ; ii, lviii 
Gampala Kāmmāra, iii, 160 
Kammeru, iij, 151 
Gana, ii, xxix 

Ganapatya, ii, xxix, xxx; ii, 149 
Ganchi, li, 221, 225 

Gand Bigari, ii, 317, 328 
~—— Saghar, ii, 351 
Ganda, ii, 109 





| Gandagwalag, ii, 48 


Gandar, ii, xxix 

Gundha, i, 302 : ; 
Gandharwal, i, 69; ii, xxix 
Gandhe, ii, xxix 

Gaudhi, i, 300, 302 | 
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Gandhri, i, 323, 328 Garg—conéd. k 
Gandla, ii, 153, 156 124, 192, 201, 225, 226; n, xxvii, 

Gandli, ii, 99, 109 lviii 


Gandwāl, i, 333 Gotra, i, 26, 30, 206, 229, 296 
Ganesh, i, 10, 12, 13, 253 Garga, i, 40, 286 ; ii, xxix 
pūjan, i, 13 Gargabhumi, i, 40, 

Ganga, i, 393 Garyaiya, i, 26; 1i, XXIX 

Gancābansi, ti, Iviii, 89, 94 Garyawi, i, 9 
Gangadikāra, iii, 151 Gary bāusi see Garg 
Ganguhar, ii, xxix Gārgiyā, i, 72 
Gangalaru, iii, 174, Gargya, i, 80, 87 
Gangali, i, xxviii : Gotra, i, 82 
Gangam, ii, 60 Garh, i, 143; ii, 134 
Gangaputra, i, 29, 33, 36, 37, 99; | Garhor, i, 373 

ii, xxix, 253 Gari, ii, XXIX 








Gangüwüli, i, 106 ; ii, XXIX Gurial, ii, xxix 
Gange Makkalu, iii, 152, 153 Garib, ii, xxix 


Gariba, ii, 220 

Gangetic Brahmans, 1, 63 | Garidivallu, in, 198 
Ganghani, ii, 220 Garishthira, i, 6 

Gangi Wakliga, iii, 151 Garmo, i, 351 

Gangia, ii, 149 ; Garoch, ii, xxix 
Gangiredlavallu, iii, 198 Gnroda, ii, xxix, 204 
Ganguli, 1, 28 Gavodi, ii, 317, 333 
Gangwari, i, 324 - Mang, ii, 317, 328 
Gāniga, iii, 146, 155 Garora, ii, 269, 277 . 
Ganihāri, 0 Garpagari, ii, 115, 123 
Ganj, ii, xxix Garsi, ti, 201, 308 


Gangele, i, 56 














Gānja, i, 302 Gurtaulā, i, 108 
Ganjara, ii, 56 Gorbula, iii, 206 
Ganjarani, ii, 49 Garūdli, ii, 917, 337 
Ganjoh, ii, 359 Guruman, ji, xxix 
Ganr, i, 121 Giruman, i, 25 Y 
Gantichor see Uchh Gārūrī, ú, 201 
Gānu, i, 85 ; ii, xxx | Mang, ii, 205 | 
Ganupule, i, 85 ; ii, xxx Garwālā, i, 286; ii, xxix e. 
Gaon, ii, 204 Garwi Charan, iii, 53, 54 
(now Weskur, ii, 207 Gurye, ii, 351 
Gaphelo, ii, 351 Gasika, iii, 80 ^w 
Gar Warari, ii, 196 : Gassinh, ii, 153, 157 š 
Garābarū, i, 74; ii, xxviii Gatani, ii, 48 
Brahman, i, 75 Gati, ii, 340 
Garadiga, ii, 161 Chori, ii, 317, 340 
Garadiye, ii, xxix Gatwāra, i, 





Garaiyn, i, 395 Gunda Lingayat, iii, 160 

Garariya, i, 332, 337, 338; ii, 99, | Gaudam, i, 13, 14 
114 ; iii, 56, 116, 117 Gaudargal, ii, xxix 

Garasin, ii, 265, 265 , iti, 196, | 

Aiarbhádhan, i, 10 

Sa i, 7, 8, 24, 27, 30, 41, 64, 72, 
80, 96, 103, 106, 108, 121, 123, 
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Tudes, 38 


Gaukaru, i, 108 

Gaulan, ii, 99, 113 

Gaular, ii, PO, 113 

Gnuli, ii, 99, 112, 113, 189, 308, 209 

Gaulio, i ii, 149 

Gauna, n 253 

Ganudi. i ii, 196 

Gauuhārin, i, 271, 275, 276 

Gaunr, i, 300 

Gaur, i, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 58, 66, 
67, 68, 70, 77. 102. 106, 107, 124, 
127, 171. 172, 173, 174, 308, 309, 
310, 313, 341; ii, xx, xxviii, 


xlviii, xlix, ہا‎ lii, lviii, lix, 59, BO, ` 


91, 98, 99, 109, 170; iii, 19, 36, 
45, 53, 105 


Brahman, i, 9, 22. 57, 
62, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 77, 
171; ii, xlix, lix, 90, 176, 252, 


254 ; iii, 20 

Rajpoot, i, 171, 172, 173, 

174; ii, 9 

Saraswat see Ojha 

Taga Brahman, 1, 66 

Thakar, i, 172 

Gaura, i, 27, 125 

3 in, 107 

— Purohita, ii, xxix 

Gauraha, ii, lix 

Gaurani, ii, 205 

Gaure, ii, 138 

Gauri, ii, 115, 116, 322 

—— (otra, i, 239 

Kulam, iii, 154 

1 Gauriga see Medar 

` Gaurwar, ii, lviii, 89, 98 

Gautain, i, 69 

Gautam, i, 6, 7, 8, 24, 30, 40, 41, 
43, 45, 58, 60, 64, 69, 72, 74, 75, 
£0, 96, 100, 105, 106, 108, 112, 
123, 124, 165, 193, 194, 202, 203, 
204, 205, 206, 220 ; ii, xxix, lviii, 
89, 95 























Brahman, i, 44 
Gotra, i, 24, 30, 40, 41, 














56, 82, 206 
- Raj ja, i, 192, 194, 202, 205 
Rajpoo i, 184, 202, 203, 
205, 206, 335 


Sombans, 1, 204 
Gautami, ii, xxix 
5 





Gāvaniga, iii, 160 

Gavarulu, iii, 197 

Gavelkind, iii, 3, 10 

Gawālā, ii, 189 

Gayan, ii, 351 

Gayatri, i, xvii, 12, 

Gayavala, ii, 256 

Gayawal, i, 29, 33, 37 

Gazani, ii, 64 

Gāzi Mian, i, 301, 397 

Gizula Baliji, ii, 196 

Gegason, i, 25; ii, xxix 

Gejjegara, iii, 160 

Gel, ii, 351 

Gelong, ii n, 9 

Geram, i ii, 138 

Gerani, ii, 45 

Gerem, ii, 142 

Geri, ii, xxix 

Gerozani, ii, BO 

Gerua Vastra, i, 260, 262, 265, 
265 

Get see Jat 

Ghāg, i, 26; ii, xxix 

Ghagalakara, i i, 87; ii, XXX 

Ghāgsān, کے‎ 69; ii, xxix 

Ghaija, ii, 269, 275 

Glhnisāsa, i, 87; ; li, xxx 


13, 259, 277 


x Ghakpaliye, ii, xxix 


Ghalghah, ii, 324 
Ghameta, i, 324, 325 
Ghānavatakara, i i, 85; li, xxx 
Ghāncha, iii, 57 
Ghanchi, ii, 283 
Ghandee, ii, 78 
Ghanekara, i, 87 ; ii, xxx 
Ghangarde, ti, xxx 
Ghangurde, i, 57 
Ghanja, i li, 283 
Ghanno, ii, 351 
Ghansyām Deo, ii, 137 
Ghant, i, 35 

Ghantera, ii, 115, 123 
Gharam, u, 45 
Ghirapure, i ^ raed ; di, xxx 
Gharbar, ii, 1 

Gharbari, ii, YA 235 
Gharga, i li, 213 

Gharria, i ii, 103 
Gharsiot, iii, 28 
Ghartmel, ii, xxviii 
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34 Index, 
Ghartyal, ii, xxviii Giga, ii, 219 * 
Gharwāns, i, 26; ii, xxix Gilal, ii, xxix i 
Ghasia, ii, 144, 145 | Gindo, ii, 353 
Ghāt, i, 36, 97, 194, 401; ii, 150, | Ginnara, ii, lviii, 98 

172, 173, 272, 293 ; iii, 11 Gir, i, 257 ; ii, 118, 235 
Ghata, iii, 66 Gira, ii, 220 
Ghatiya, i, 395 ; ii, xxviii Giranārā, i, 99 

« Ghatkiya, i, 315 Giras, ii, 237, 210, 283 

Ghazeni, ii, 54 Girasia, ii, lviii, 
Ghazi, ii, 17 - Rajpoot, n, 221, 225 
Ghazipiri Rāūt, i, 396 Gird, i, 333 
Gheba, ii, 66, 69 Girdhnrjika, ti, lix ; iii, 41 
Ghei, i, 282 Giri, iii, 59 
Gheyee, it, 78 Girnara, ii, xxix, 239, 252 ` 
Gh, i, 23, 300, 308, 309, 319; iii, 20, | Gisadi, ii, 195 

57, 166 Gisari, ii, 317, 332 
G hiba, ii, lviii Gishkori, ii, 48 
Ghikari, ii, 200 Giskori, ii, 365 
Ghilji Afghan, ii, 38 Gita, ii, 162 
Ghilot, iii, 80 i Gondar, iii, 0 
Ghilzi, ii, 359 Goniyad, i, 339, 340 
Ghimire, 1, 108 Goali, 1i, 99, 108 
Ghimirya, ii, xxix Gonra, ii, 153, 157 
Ghirath, ii, 72, 81 - Gobardhan, i, 26% ii, xxix 
Ghisari, ii, 317, 339 Gobhila, 1, 286 | 
Ghode, ii, xxix Gobol, ii, 365 
Ghoghāri, ii, 258 Godabale, i, 89 ; ii, xxx 
Gholam Kheyl, ii, 40 | Godaih ya, i, 318 
Ghond, iii, 252, 261, 267 Godara, 11, 74 
Ghoommun, ii, 79 —— Jat, ii, 74 
Ghor Jowai, 11, 302 Godarivallu, iii, 198 
Ghoramani, ii, 48 Godariya see Garariya 
Ghorasaine, ii, xxix Godase, i, 85; ii, xxx 
Ghoravala, ii, xxix, 256 Godāt, iii, 71 
Ghorcharāo, i, 400 Godbhāran, i, 10 
Ghorcharha, i, 824 Godhavi Garasia, ii, 265, 268 | 
Ghori, tii, 45 Girasia, ii, lviii x 
Ghosa, ii, 239 Godiwad, ii, 843 TE 
Ghose, i, 312 " Gogade, ii, lix ; iii, 36, 44 = 
Ghoshāla, i, 28; in, xxviii Gogādeo, i, 140 a 
Ghosi, i, 334, 336 ; iii, 6 | Gogangi, iii, 161 
Ghosival, i, 315 Goganpàni, i, 108 ; ii, xxviii 
Ghotke, ii, xxix Gogawat, ii, lviii; iii, 25, 26 
Ghratha Kausik, i, 73, 75 Gogla, ii, 220 . 
Ghrita Kausik, i, 108, 112 Gogli, ii, lix ; iii, 36, 44 
Ghurcholi, ii, xxix Gohel, ii, lviii, 209, 211, 212, 239, 
Ghusām ba, ii, 213 265, 266, 280; iji, 28, 29 i 
Ghutia, ii, lviii, 98 -- Rajpoot, ii, 211, 239; iii, 29 
Ghyāl chok, i, 108; ii, xxviii Goher, i, 389 
Gidar, ii, 351 Gohil, i, 121 e 
Giddar, ii, $51. - Rajpoot, i, 261 +e 
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Goila, i, 287 

Goina, i, 287 

Gokalastome, iii, 209 

Gokale, ii, XXX 

Gokaru, i, 108; ii, xxviii 

Gokate, i, 88; ii, xxx 

Gokhale, i, 85 $ ti, xXx 

Gokibawani, ii, 48 

Gokuliye Gosain, ii, xxix 

Gola, ii, 261 

Golab, ii, 45 

Golak, ii, 180 

Golamani, ii, 61 

Golāpūrab, ii, xxix, 89, 90 . 

— Brahman, i, 20; ii, 9]; 

iu, 23 

Golar see Holar 

Golavala, ii, xxix, 201 

G ole, ii, 317, 339 

Goleha, iii, 50 

Golhar, ii, 318 

Golhe, i, 87; ii, xxx 

Goli, ti, 125 

Golita, ti, lviii 

Golitar, ii, 251 

Golla see Idaiyar 

Gollaln, iii, 197 

Gollam see Idaiyar 

Gollūr, iii, 100 

Goltawar, ii, 125 

Golwal, i, 160 

Gomativāla, ii, xxix, 265 

Gomitra, i, 99 ; ii, xxix, 253 

Gomtīwāl, i, 99 

Gona Velamnlu, iii, 11) 

Gonaja, iii, 173, 174 * * 

Gond, i, 181,.339, 340; ii, lxvi, 
85, 103, 105, 109, 113, 118, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 
134. 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 

. 142, 144, 145, 147, 148, 149, 154, 
155, 166, 202, 205; iii, 199, 201, 
202, 267, 268, 270 ` 

- Raja, i, 245; ii, 87, 91 

Gonda, i, 333; iii, 206 

Goudali, ii, 115, 122 

Gondaliga, iii, 161 

Gondhal, ii, 200 

Gondhali, ii, 200 

Gondi, ii, 126, 141, 142, 14 

Gonesh, ii, 227 | 








35 
Goni Periklu, in, 197 


| Goniga, iii, 155 


Gon}, iii, 36 

Gonr see Gond 

Gonria, i, 339, 340 

Goojur, i, 147 

Goolatye, ii, 78 

Goor, ii, 109 

Goorkha, i, 379 

Gopal, i, 26, 261; ii, xxix, J41, 
201, 317, 334, 339” 

Gopāla, iii, 116, 154 

Gopāng, ii, 41, 65, 365 

Gopatiga, iii, 154 

Gopel, ii, Iviu 

Gopinath, ti, xxix é 

Gopinathi, 1, 24 

Gor see Gaur 

Beas, ii, xxix ; iii, 20 

Gorah, ii, lixe 

Gorakhnath see Goraknath 

Gorakhpūrī, i, 321 

Gorakhpuriyn, ii, xxix 

Goraknath, i, 262; ii, 227, 337 

Gorat, ii, xxix; iii, 67, 68 

Gorava, iii, 161 

Gore, i, 87; ii, xxx 

Goregal, i, 322 

Goria Madari, ii, 226, 232 

Gorishüni, ii, 47 

Gorkha, i, 108; it, xxviii 

Gorpatani, ji, 48 

Gorphaūd, ii, 365 

Gorwa Chauhan Dhitiya, ñ, Iviii 

Dakra Jhanjhar, ii, lvii 

Jadon Bhadesara, ii, lviii 

— — Jasawnt, ii, lviii 

Kachhwaha, ii, Iviii 

Tonwar Indoliya, ii, Leni 

Gorwāl, i, 99 

Gosnee, ii, 269, 276 

Gosain, i, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
260, 264, 265, 266, 268; ú, 3, 5, 
115, 118, 178, 235, 282, 327, 323, 
334, 370, 374; 1n, 99 

Gosal, ii, Iviii, 281 

Gosangi, iii, 151 

Gossnguln, iii, 199 

Gosavi, ii, 183, 203, 339 

Gosüyi, iii, 123, 16}  . 

Goswami, i, 60; n,xxix ` 
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Got, i, 59, 333 

Gotümyn, i, 105 

Gotanya, ii, xxix 

Gotarani, i1, 309 

Gote, 11, 153 

Gotra, i, 8, 7, 8, B, 17, 19, 24, 30, 
31, 32, 37, 40, 41, 42, 55, 56, 57, 
55, 60, 61, 64, 65, 69, 72, 73, 74, 
75,76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 91, 96, 97, 100, 103, 
104, 105, 1008, 107, 108, 111, 112, 
164, 179, 211, 219, 229, 240, 277, 
280, 286, 295, 296, 207, 317, 379; 
ii, 91, 128, 132, 178, 252; iii, 67, 
69, 74, 75, 156 - 

Gottuwar see Maria 

Gour, i, 68; ni, 23, 197 

—-— Brahman, i, 68; iri, 19 

Govalakara, i, 85; ii, xxx 

Govate, i, 88; ii, xXXe 

Gownlia, 11, 219 

Gowan, n, 99, 112, 134 

Gond, it, 146 

Goyn?, n, lix ; im, 36, 44 

Grad, n, xxix 

Grahilot see Gahlot 

Grahlot, i, 122 

Gramadhikār, i, 179 

Grambasi, ti, xxix 

Grandhrapagor, ii, 250 

Grandlrapigor, ii, xxix 

Granth, i, 268, 269 

Grāssiā, ii, 210, 218, 246, 247 ; iii, 
73, 81, 83 

Grist, ii, 162 

Gritakaushika, i, 8 

Gritsamad, i, 80 

Gudalavallu, iii, 198 

Güdarpür, i, 25 ° 

Gudde, ii, xxix 

Guddi Kheyl, ii, 24 ` 

Gudda, n, 353 

Gudikāra, mi, 155 

Gugali, ii, xxix, 257 

Gngiwat, ii, lix ; iii, 41 

Guggo, ii, 1 

Guglā, i, 99 

Gigwal, i, 69; ti, xxix 

Gugya, ii, 144 

Guha, i, 312 

Guhaliye, ii, xxix 





Gūjnr, i, 215, 238, 235, 206, 237, 
527, 334, 335, 337, 398, 400; 
ii, lviii, Levii, 66, 70, 72, 74, 89, 
92. 94, 102, 212, 254, 304 ; i11, 7, 
23. 37, 66, 67, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 103, 267 

Gaur, i, 69 

Gor, til, 20, 28 
| Rajpoot, ii, 239, 241 

Gurjara Gaura, 1, xxix 

Gujerat Khedavala Brahmans, ii, 
174 

Gujerati, i, 98, 324; it, xxix, lii, 
183, 234, 250, 251,258; iii, J00, 
146, 150 

— —— Brahman, i, 98, 99, 1co, 
101, 105 ; ii, 176, 177 

Dombārī, ii, 331 

— — Wānīi, ii, 182 

Gujjara, iii, 153 

Gujrāti, iii, 19, 20, 

——— Brahman, iu, 20 

Gujriwala, i, 273 

Gukkur, ii, 12, 13 

Gulani, 11, 45 

Gulbadan, ii, 37-4 

Gulhānī, i, 301 

Gulhariya, i, 301 

Guliga, ii, 288 

Gullāra, iii, LOO 

Gullee Kheyl, ii, 22 

Gully Shye, ti, 28 

Gulrain, ti, 45 

Gulsherani, ii, 44 

Gulshurzye, ii, 52 

Gulvi Vani, ii, 190 

Gumpa Kammeln, iii, 111 

Gümrani, ii, 58, 

Gund see Gond 

Gundapoor, ii, 34, 39, 40 

Gundhudrāvid, ii, xxx; iii, 148 

Gungani, ii, 365 
ungani, ii, 36 

Gungo, ii, 351. 

Gunjara, ii, 55 











Gupta, i, 43, 149 


Gur, i, 302 

Gura Gai, n, xxvii > 
Gurah, ii, xxix 
Gurani, ii, 52 f 


Gürawa, ii, 191, 192, 201 — 
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Gūrchāni, ii, 41, 45, 46, 47, 49, 
51, 53, 55, 80, 63, 362, 364, 365, 
367 

Gurdi, ii, 154 

Gurdwan, ii, xxix 

Gureja, ii, 64 

Gurer, i, 302, 303 

Gūrgūl, ii, 322 

rurha, ii, xxix 

Guri, iii, 105 

Gūriā, ii, 115, 122 

Gurikára, iii, 160 4 

Guriti, ii, xxix 

Guriya, i, 346, 347 

Gurjar, i, 19, 21, 77, 98; ii, xxix, 
xlviii, lii, 170, 175, 212, 249, 
202, 254, 261 

— Brahman, i, 77, 98, 90 ; ii, 

li, 251, 253 

Kurmāchali, 7 
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Gurjargorā, i, 99 
Gūrjriwālā, i, 273 
Gürkani, ii, 48 
Gurmukhi, ii, 371 
Gurouli, i, 32 ; ii, xxix 


| Guru, i, 191, 256, 269, 274: ii, 74, 


163, 173 ; iii, 132, 156, 160, 173, 
220 
Gurura, iii, 61, 62 
(Garwa, ii, 115, 120 
Gūsarani, ii, 54 
Gutre, ii, xxix 
Gutta, iii, 3, 14 
Güzar, ii, 182 
Gi wül, i, 389 
Gwala, ii, 189; iij, 153 > 
Gwālbans, i, 332, 333, 334 
Gwalbausi, i, 335 
Gwāliārī, i, 388 
Gwiria, iii, 57 
Gyāwāl, i, 99 


H. 


Haddiani, ti, 50 

Hādoti, ii, lix ; iii, 37 

Hādu, iii, 36, 48 

Hagalbari, i, 96; ii, xxx 

Hagani, ii, 53 | ! 

Haggal Kaikya Korwah Kaikhari, 
ii, 317, 318 

Haiga, i, 95, 86; ii, xxx 

Brahman, i, 97 

Haibai Bansi see Hayobans 

Haihaya see Hayobans 

Haihaya-bansi, 11, lix 

Haijmani, ii, 52 





` Haimul Kheyl, ii, 28 


Haiwāsi, i, i 
20, 85, 86 sss 

— — Brahman, iti, 86 

Haiya see Hayobans 

Hajám, E 339, 341. 342 ; ii, 115, 120, 
198, 260, 275,370, 373; iii, 61, 
119, 124 

Hajāma, iii, 157 

Hajari, i, 353 * «* 

Hajjani, ii, 98 

Hajowani, ii, 50 


; d, xxiii, XXX; iii, 


Hak, ii, xxx 
Hakchar, ii, xxx 
l حا ۱ ایی‎ Ti. a 


Hakdndani, ii, 48 
Hakim see Vaidya 
Hakit, ii, 351 
Hakrah, ii, 355, 362 
Hala, ii, lix," 240, 241 
Halaba, iii, 203, 204 


Hanlad Mali, ii, 189 


Halalbhakt, ii, 204 
Halalkhor, i, 396, 397; ii, 206 
Halati, ii, 59 


Halbā, ii, 99, 108, 125, 134, 147 ; ii, 


134, 147 

Gond, ii, 147 
Halbah see Halbà 
Haldanr, i, 163 

Haldi, i, 13 

Hale Kannadiga, iii, 159 
— Karanrü, i, 96 
— Karnataka, iii, 159 
Mnkkalu see Panda 
Wakkalu, iii, 151 
Halee, ii, 269 

Halepaika, 155, 156 
Halepaiki, iii, 156 
Halepoto, ii, 351 
Halepotra see Halipotra 
Hali, ii, xxx 
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Halika, ii, 220 Harair, 1, 146 
Halipotra, ii. 240; iii, 86, 87 Harara, ii, lix, 89, 96 
Haliyo, ii, 551 Haratticaunka, ili, 120 
Halla, ii, 233, 267 Harbasipūr, 1, 26 ; 11, xxx 
Halab. ii. 321 Harchitral, in, 74 
Halleyo, ii. 351 Harchüliya, 11, lix 
Hallia, ii, 104 ——— li, XXX 
Hallikara, iji, 151 Harlī, 1, 13, 258 
Halo, n, 35] | uthánd. i, 13 
Halperi, iii, 156 ; Hardilin, i, 327 
Halu Kuruba, iji, 152 Hardiya, i, 326, 327 
Haina, i, 268, 301 Hardol, ii, 267 
Halwa see Halba | Hard war, il, lix 

Gond, ii, 147 Hardwās, ā, 123, 222, 232 
Halwāī, i, 23, 300, 301, 303; 11, Hargadi, i ji, XXX 

115, 119, 184 Hari, i, 25, 26, 396 ; ii, xxx ` 
Hamalani, i1, 356 2 Das, i ii, lix, 317, 336; iii, 37 
Hamāti, ii, 351 *| Harihobans see Hayobans 
Hamirako, ii, 351 Harinya see Haraina 
Hamīrpūr, i, 56; lī, XXX Harischandi, i, 255, 267 
Hampawat, ii, lix ; iii, 30 | Harita, i, 7 
Hamzani, i li, 52 Haritwāl, i, 69 ; n, xxx 
Han, 1, 121 Harivansa, i, 40, 367 ` 
Morchhal, i, 262 Hariyanewala see Hiranya 

Hanama, iii, 151 Hariye see Hari 
Hanatāru, i iii, 160 Harkar, Ji, XXX 
Hande, i, 281; ii, 78 Harni, ii, 72, 82 

Kuruba, i iii, 15% Harpalpota, i i, lix ; ini, 26 
Handiclūkaru, ili, 161 Harsorā, 1, 99; : ll, xxx, 263 
Handigada, iii, 161 | Harnvaru, iii, 173 
Hanee, ii, 34 Harwani, ii, 45, 48 
Hangarea, i il, 356 Hasadhir, ii, xxx 
Hanifi, ii, 353, 364 Hasan, i, 301 
Hanji, ii, xxx Hasani, ii, 363 
Hanna, 1 1, 32; ii, xxx Hashak, ii, 207 
Hanra, ii, lix Hassain, i, 301 
Hans Rim, ii, xxx Hasta, i, 17 

ke Asami, i, 25 Hastak, ii, 207 a 

Hansale, ii, xxx Hastir, i, 65; ji, XXX 


Hanumān, i,12; ii, 191, 280, 338, Hastivali, ii, xxx 
339, 340, 341, 344 ; iii, 101, 147, Hasular, iii, 163 


Hanushans, i ii, XXX, 263 Hat, i, 106; ; Ji, XXX 
Hāpā,i ii, 234 Hatheliya, i i, 318 
Happs, i ii, 267 Hathepora, ii, xxt 
Haqq, ii, 834 Hathyot, iii, 26 


Hara, i, 123, 160, 168; ii, lix; iii, 5, | Hatkar, ii, 153, 154. 
6, 7, 24, 26, 27, 40 Hattara (or Marriage) i , 173, 174 
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—— — —- Rajpoot, i, 377 177, 181, 184, 191, 199, 200, 203, 
Hegade, ii, 286, 287, 288 206, 208, 915, 221, 227. 229. 230, 
Heggude, iii, 152 231, 232. 234, 237, 238, 239 ریو‎ 
Hegganiga, iii, 146, 155 942. 243. 946, 247. 248 251 265, 
Hela, i, 396, 397 970, 271. 273. 278. 285, 291, 301, 

- Ját, i, 234 302, 303, 305, 308, 311, 325, 336, 
Helam, ii. 203 337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 312. 344, 
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Helayo, ii, 351 | 870, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 376; 
Hele, i, 233; ii, lviii, lix ii, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
Helia, ii, 153 | 31, 38, 39, 48, 50, 60, 63, 65, 66, 
Helumu, ii, 325 67, 68, 69, 76, 80, 82, 84. 90, 95, 
Helvi, ii, 317, 340 97. 98, 100, 101, 104, 105, 106, 
Hema Reddi, iii, 151 120, 121, 123, 124, 126, 127, 129, 
Henikar, ii, xxx 130, 131, 133, 137, 145, 155, 157 

 Hensi, ii, 8, 8 159, 160, 171, 172, 175, 181, 182, 
Herah,ii,394 | 183. 185, 186, 904, 208, 209, 217, 
Herol, ii. lix 918, 219, 220, 223 224, 225, 226, 
Hichami, ii, 142 227. 228, 999. 230, 231, 232, 233, 
Hill Kuruba, iii, 162, 163 234. 235. 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
Himalpuri, ii, xxx 241, 242, 243, 244, 945, 246, 247, 
Hindekū, ii, 142 248, 249. 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 
Hindi, i, 20, 257, 290, 340 ; ii, 100, | 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 

107, 112, 310; iii, 83 262, 284. 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
—— Kheyl, ii, 31 970, 271. 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 
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282, 283, 285, 293, 294, 295, 300, Mer, iii, 86 
801, 302, 303, 306, 307, 308, 309, Rajah, ii, 47 
310, 315, 316, 317, 320, 321, 325, Rajpoot, ii, 68, 221, 247 
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Hindustani Banjari, i, 189 
——— —— Brahman, i, 78, 79, 84 
Halwai, ti, 154 
Hindwānsā Gūjar, 1, 256, 237 
Hinglaj, ii, 231, 242 

Hingora, ii, 240 ; iii, 85, 87 
Hingorjn, ti, 240 
Hinorjo, ti, 321 

Hīpa, ii, 219 

Hiranya, i, 69; ii, xxx 
Himnynjiya, ii, 283 
Hirdhi, ii, 281, 295 
Hiri Hasube, iii, 160 
Hiriadeva, iii, 179 
Holad Mang, ii, 328 
Holakalavaru, i iii, 151 
Holānī, 1 n, 365 
Holar, i, $21; ii, 99, 113, 191 
Holaya, 1 iji, 146, 161 

Holeya, ii, 286, 289, 290; iii, 209 
Volga Hamüsi, ii, 324 

Hoh, i, 153; iii, 65, 66, 0 

Holia, ii, 157 ; iii, 130 

— 10, 11, 13, 14, 37; w, 179, 








Hombaliga, iii, 156 
Homya Gai, ii, xxx 
Hookah, i, 341, 400 
Hora, i1, 243 . 
Horniya, i i, 123, 180, 191 ` 
Horeya, ii, lix 
Horiya see Horaiya 
Hosaini, ii, 55 
— i, 55 
urobggalorn, i, 96; ii, xxx —— 
Hoth, ii, 41, 65 ^. 
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| Hothi, ii, lix, 233, 238, 240 `w 


Huba; i E. کرت‎ 
- Brahman, i ii, 170, 176 





Hudd, ii, 75, 79 
Hadi, 1, 935 s 
Hūdūr, i1, 216 
Hukhi, ii, xxx `. 


Hülatani, ii, 64 

Hūlknni, ji, 52 

Huls Kamme, i ii, xxx ; fii, 8 

Hūlw ānī, ii, 47, 48 

Hun, i, 121 

Hundo, n, XXX 

Hungoo, ii, 25 

Hurdui, i, 237 g š 

Hurrampota, ii, lix ; iii, 42 

Hürwani, ii, 64 

Hnsaini, ti, 363 

Husainzye, ii, 39 

Huseini, i ii, 171, 174 

Husnani, ii, 50 

Hussain Kheyl, ii, 40 

Hussaini, ii, XXX, xlviii, 55, 56 

Hussun Kheyl, ii, 22, Sk ` 3, 

Hussunzye, ii, 12, 13, 17, 24 

Hutmav, i ii, 48 

Hutwa, i ii, 115, 124 

ii, 47, 49, 60 T :‏ یہ 

Se bers ii, xxx; iii, 148 کے س‎ 
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Hybutain, ii, 44 

Hyderabadi, ii, xxx; iii, , 148 

————— ii, 60 
yderauzye, 14; Me WA ; 


Idia Kheyl, 5 31 
Idiga, i iii, 119, 128, 155, 156. 
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Imam, ii, 354, 372 

Imāt, ii, 351 
Imb:antri, ii, xxx ; iii, 179 
Inaitani, ii, 64 

Ināīti, ii, lix; iii, 37 
Inām, ii, 372 

ndah see Indoh 
Indar, ii, lix; iii, 38, 43 
lndarsulot, ii, lix; iii, 27 
Indian Brahman, i, 63 
Indoh, ii, lix ; iii, 30, 47 
Indoni, ii, 232 

Indouriya, i, 69; ii, xxx 
Indrachok, i, 108; ii, xxx 
Indraknushika, i, 7 
Indrapati, i, 292 
Indrapramada, i, 88 
Injliwar, ii, 115, 119 


| Iriga, iii, 162 
| Irgopal, ii, 334 


Irula, iii, 164 
Irular, iii, 136, 137 
Isa, ji, 64 c 


| Isaiani, ii, 55 


Isain, ii, 45, 58, 59 

Isan-poto, ti, 851 

Isani, ii, 45, 59 F 
Isar, ii, XXX 

Izbānī, ii, 365 

Isiani, 11, 64 - 
Ismaeliyeh, ii, 372 

Itari, i, 31 ; u, xxx 

Itāwāl, i, 99 

Itevallu, iii, 198 

liiya, i, 90; ti, xxx 

Iuneio, i, 351 


و 


Jada, ii, 11×, 238, 240 

Jādānī, ii, 365 

Jādava, ii, 203 

Jadon see Yadu 

- Rajpoot see Yadu Rajpoot 
Jadoon, ii, 15, 17, 18 

Jadu see Yadu 

—-- Rajpoot see Yadu Rajpoot 
Jadubans, i, 333 

Jādubansī see Yadu 





Jadum, ii, lix, 98 


Jādun see Yadu 

Jāduwan, ii, 134 

Gond, ii, 146 

Jüega see Dholi 

Jaffarani, ii, 52 

Jafferani, ii, 61 

Jaflir, ii, bi 

Jaga, i, 272 

id ah 271,272 

Jagai, i, 112; ii, xxx 

apanka Kanaujiya Brahman, 
1, 204 





 Jagawat, ii, lix; iii, 34 


Jageshwar, ii, xxxi | 
za ke Asami, i, 25 
Ja l, ji, 58 ; 
Jaghir, i, 128, 203, 335 
Jaghire, ii, 16, 20, 46 
Jagiani, ii, 50, 55 
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Jüglain, 1, 235 
Jagmalot, ii, lix ; iii, 30, 31 


Jagrī, ii, 283 ; iii, 61 


Jugtap, ii, 30b 

Jahangria, ii, 307, 315 

Jahejo, ii, 351 

Jai Chand, i, 33; ii, lix ; iii, 36, 46 

Jūila, i, 87 ; ii, xxxi 

Jailāwnt, ii, lix; iii, 27 

Jaimalot, iii, 31 | i 

Jain, i, 263, 283, 284, 287, 289, 290, 
294, 295, 296, 297, 360; ii, 81, 
115, 176, 182, 212, 247, 248, 256, 
275; iu, 3, 15, 19, 21, 50, 51, 61, 
66, 96, 96, 98, 150, 158 

—— Kalhar, ii, 117 

Jaina, i, 289 ; ii, 264 ; iii, 100, 146 

Jnini, i, 283, 296 

Jaipur Sreny, ii, xxx 

Jaisingh, i, 140 

Jaiswāl, i, 289, 296 

Jaiswar, 1,223 | 

Jaiswara, i, 301, 302, 303, 324, 
325, 330, 339, 391, 393, 394, 298, 
404 


Jaithal, ii, lix 

Jaithariya, j, 41, 42; ii, xxxi 
Juitke, 11, xxxi | 
Jaitmalot, ii, lix ; iii, 28, 30 
Jaitwa, i, 121 ; ii, lix 
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Jājpūr Sreny, i, 73, 75 Jandani, ji, 48‏ : 
Jakh, ii, 246 Janee Kheyl, ii, 31‏ 
Jākhar, i i, 235; 11, 365 Janeo, i, 12, 257, 273, 316, 348 ; ii,‏ 
Jakhotre, ii, xxxi | 157, 371, 372‏ 
Jakhur, iii, 75 Janeodhūrī, 1, 316 ; iii, 260 `‏ 
Jakra, ii, 356 | 3 Jangal, ii, xxxi‏ 
Ļakrāni, ii, 52, 362, 364, 365, 367 Jangaliga, iii, 161‏ 
Jaladhikar, ii, 179 Jangalu, iii, 199 *‏ 
Jalālānī, ii, 365 . Jangam, i, 255, 262 ; ii, 115,118,‏ 
Jalālivā gee Jalwā 190, 191; iii, 85, 96, 101, 102,‏ 
Salant, i Ah, 61, 64 119, 122, 123, 124 4‏ 
Jālnp, ii, xxxi | Jangama Lingam, i iii, 96 Me‏ 
Jalarlu, iii, 199 | Jangar, ii, 192‏ 
Jalbāni, ii, 365 , Jangarah, i, 137 |‏ 
J alkheria, i ii, lix, 98 Janghirabad, i, 26 ; ti, xxxi‏ 
Jalli, ii, xxxi - Jangira, i, 273 —‏ 
Jallon, ii, 45 Janglani, ii, 48, 61‏ 
Jallubani, ii, 47, 48 Jangli Sonar, ii, 317, 335‏ 
Jalotre, ii, xxxi Jangria, iii, 85, 90‏ 
Jalpotr, i, 64 ; ii, xxxi | Jani, i, 100‏ 
Jülpuri. ii, xxxi | Jani, iii, 85, 87‏ 
Jalraiye, ii, xxxi | Janjaria, i, 333 1‏ 
Jalwā, i, 339, 344 | Janjua, ii, lix, 66, 69 -‏ 
Jim, ii, 216, 240, 243 | Jannaloo, i iil, 206 i Ç‏ 
Zadih, i ii, 267 ; Jantur, ii, 140 |‏ 
Jamadagni, i, 80 Januturwn, i, 123, 222, 228; i ii, uF‏ 
Gotra, i, 82 Janwar, i, 124; ii, lix e‏ 
Jamadagnya, i i, 87 Jar, ii, xxxi | ç‏ 
Jamadar, i ii, 119 Jara Sowrah, iti, "905 Y‏ 
Jamaduva, ii, xxxi | Jarabi, i di, xxxi -‏ ` 
'۹. بی Jamakhanavala, iii, 157 Jarad, ii, xxxi‏ ; 
Jamalani, ii, 55 Jarahar, i, 326 4 (n‏ 
Jamali, ii, 362, 364, 365, 366, 369 — Jarajmon, i i, 26; ii, xxxi E E‏ 
Jamant, j ii, 290 Jaranghal, ii, xxxi E.‏ 
Jambe, ii, xxxi Jarawar,ii, 365 r E.‏ 
Jāmbu, i, 99; ii, xxxi, 261 Jareja, ii, 217, 233, 234, 235, 236, <‏ 
Jamdagni i, 72 — 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 245, 247‏ 
Jamiani, ii, 56 š J arelha, i 3; 327 j‏ 
Jamjal, ti, 220 Ja‏ 
Jamrani, i ii, 48‏ 
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Jassolia, ii, lix ; iii, 36, 44 

Jat, i, 63, 67, 78, 83, 119, 121, 123, 
283, 234, 235, 296, 237, 334, 335, 
337; ii, lix, lxvii, 46, 65, 66, 70, 
72, 73, 74, 76, 99, 104, 107, 221, 
223, 241, 269, 273, 274, 285. 317. 
321, 355, 361, 362, 565; iii, 3, 6, 
7, 21, 29, 59, 73, 74, 75, 76, 7 7, 
79, 142, 150, 267 

Jata, 1, 11 

Jatafee, iti, 206 

Jatagārn, iii, 160 

Jate, ii, 78 

Jath, ii, 61 

Jathre, ii, xxxi 

Jati, i, 255, 257, 265, 289, 296, 361; 
li, xxxi; jH, 61 

Jātia, in, 58, 59, 63 

- Kumhār, iii, 17, 59 

Jātimālā, i, xvi, 305; iii, 253 

Jatiya see Jutiya 

Jatkaram, i, 11 

Jatlot, i, 395 

Jatrānī, i, 235 

Jatti, i, 237; ii, lix, 281; iii, 149 

Jattoi, ii, 365 

Jattūr, ti, 41, 65 

Jatū, ii, lix 

— Karaniya,i, 7 

Jātūā, i, 393, 394 

Jaunpüri, i, 301, 338 

Jaunpuriyn, i, 327 

Jaut see Jat 

Javala, ii, xxxi, 171, 174 < 

Javi ji, xxxi ` 

Jawahiri, ii, 187 

Jawai, iii, 122 + 

Jayachand, ti, xxxi 

Jayo, ú, 365 

Jehanani, ii, 55 E 

Jehani, fi, 58 

Jelalugani, ii, 50 

Jelali, ii, xxxi 

Jenda Pir, ii, 372 

Jendra, iii, 122 

Jendravar, iii, 121 | : 

Jenu Kurnba, ii, 288, 289; ui, 162, 
163 

Jeoor, ii, 78 








Jerwar, ii, 59 


Jesā, ii, 243 . . 


Jesnr, ii, 238, 241, 243; iii, 85, 86 

Jeshwar, ii, 185 

Jeskani, ii, 52 

Jessa, ii, lix, 267; iii, 27 

Jetang, ii, lix; iii, 36, 44 

Jetans,i, 339 

Jeteli, i, 64 

Jethī, i, 25; ii, xxxi, 201 

Jethimala, ii, 259 

Jetliva, ii, 240 

Jetle, ii, xxxi > 

Petli, ii, xxxi 

Jetti, iii, 186, 142, 197 

Jettoi, ii, 562, 364, 366 

Jetwa, ii, 209, 213 

Jewnkee, ii, 22 

Jews, i, 58, 279; iii, 95, 98, 211, 
217 





—- of Cochin, iii, 211 

Jhabai, ii, 243 

Jliabro, ii, 351 

Jhàüde, n, xxxi, 171, 175 

Jhain Bhat, i, 43 

Jhakra, iii, 85, 87 

Jhālā, i, 121 ; ii, lix, 208, 211, 217, 
239, 241, 205, 266, 281; iii, 5, 
24, 33 

Jhalla, i, xvii 

Jhallū, ii, 220 

Jhalora see Jarola 

Jhalu, ij, xxxi 

Jhamajee, ii, 107 

Jhaman, ii, xxxi 

Jhammar, ii, 219 

Jhanda, 1, 301 


| Jhangasnjal, ii, 351 


Jhangotre, ji, xxxi 

Jhanjaria, ii, 220 

Jhanjhiya, 1, 315 

Jhanki, 1, 261 

Jhaodu, ji, xxxi 

Jhapardi, ii, 322 

Jhaphada, ii, xxxi 

Jhardar, iii, 80 

Jhare, ii, xxxi, 89,90, 91 

Brahman, ii. 91 

Jharecha, ii, lix ; iii, 36, 46 

Jhareja, i, 222,-223; ji, lix, 208, 
212, 265, 266, 267. 268, 251 

Jhari, i, 324; ii, 87, 99 . 

—— Kunbi, ii, 87, 99, 100 
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Jharikari, ii, 187 
Jhārolā, i, 99 

Jkarrvia, ii, 108, 112 

* Jharwa see Jhnre 
Jharwar see Jhare 

dhas, ii, xxxi 

Jhassith, i, 389 

Jhnt see Jat 

Jhatka, ti, 375 

Jdatko, ii, 371 
Jheludiye, ii, xxxi 
Jhijāra, i, 106 ; ii, xxxi 
dhilria, ii, 220 
Jhiltumbh, i, 108; ii, xxx 
Jhindhar, ii, xxxi 
Jhingan, i, 64 ; ii, XXXI 

- Pingan, ij, xxxi 
Jhinjar, i, 237 

Jhobalia, ii, 219 

Jhol, ii, xxx 

Jhoria see Maria 
Jhosetol, i, 108; n, xxx - 
Jhotwah, ii, lix 
Jhummutiyar, ii, xxxi 
Jhanadiya, ii, xxxi 
Jhünaiya, i, 324 
Jhbundiye, i, 69 

Jhuria, ii, 153, 165 
Jhurwa, ii, xxxi 

Jhūsia see Dhusia 
Jhūthāpanī, i, 102 

' Jinwar, ii, 59 

Jiblia, ii, 220 

‘Jieshtha, 1,17 

Jignya, ii, xxxà 
— i, 23, B5, B6; ii, xxxi, 86, 


Brahman, i, 55, 56 
Jiji, il, xxxi 

Jila, ii, xxxi, 263 
Jindani, ti, 59, 64 
Jindian, g 49 
Jingar see Zingar 
Jinhar, i, 237 
Jinwar, i, 193 


: 1 i, 204 
Jipra, i, 1 sh 
Jiri Mali, ii, 189 4 
Jiskani, ti, 46, 47, 48, 361, 365 
Jitsee Ját — 
Jitish, ij, xxxi - 
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Jiunpur, i, LOB; ii, Xxx 

Jiwarivo, i, 336 

Joar Kain, ii, 45 

Jodha, ii, lix ; iii, 24, 29, 0 

Joga, i, 71, R4 ; ii, xxxi ` 

Bhānd, i, 276 

Jogalekara, i, 80: ii, xxxi 

Jogi, i, 255, 269, 261, 262, 266; ii, 
226, 227, 317, 331, 333, 370, 373, 
374 ; iii, 123, 161 

— - Barthari, ii, 226, 227 

Patwā, i, 320 

Rawal, ii, 226, 227 

Jogiani, ti, 55 

Jogilunkar, 1, 111 ; ii, xxxi 

Jogira, ii, 226, 227 

Jogiya, ii, xxxi, 219 

Jogla, ii, 220 

Johiya, ii, lix ; iii, 24, 31 

Johya, i, 121, 222 ; iii, 85, 89 

Jojaria, ii, 220 

Jokia, ii, lix, 355, 556, 357 

Jonija, iii, 85, 87 

Jonwar, ii, lix 

Jooarchub, ii, 78 

Joolkee, ii, 78 

Jora, 1, 140 

Jordar, iii, FO 

Joviya, ii, 267 ۱ 

Joshi, i, 38, 106; ii, xxxi; in, 21, 22 

Josi, i, 84, 87, 108; ii, 317, 328 

Jota, ti, 375 

Jotashi, i, 64; ii, xxxi 

Joti, ii, xxxi 

Jotiba, ii, 339 

Jotipan,ģii, 155 

.Jotrndava, iii, 151 

Jondhpur Brahman see Marwar 
Brahman 

Joya, ii, 361 

Jugilah, i, 389 

Jugnāhka, ii, 138 

Jūinpūr, i, 108 

J ujatvatiya, ii, xxxi 
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Jutiejah, ii, 361 Jut Chopreh, ii, 77 
Jungle Kuruba see Kado Jutiya, ii, xxxi 
Jungria see Jangria Juwūl, ii, xxxi 
uniwani, ii, 60 Juyee, ii, 78 
Junjappa, iii, 152 Jyotikhi, i, 100 
Jüno, ii, 351 Jyotish, ii, 179 


` Jurwa, i, 31 Jyyuni, ii, xxxi ; iii, 103 


K. 





Kaba, i, 146 ; ii, Ix ; iti, 30, 47 Kachwāhā Rajpoot sec Kachh waha 
Kababi, H, xxxiii Rajpoot 
Kabbara, iii, 152, 153 Kadalbaju, ii, xxxiii . 
Kabharo, ii, 351 Kadam, ii, 309 
Kabi, ii, xxxiii Kadar, ii, 309 
۰ Kabir, i, 268; ii, 267 Kader, iii, 136, 141 
—— — Panthi, i, 255, 267, 268; ii, | Kadikkal, iii, 109 
109 ; iii, 60 *Kādri, iji, 161 
Kabisa, ii, xxxii Kādu, iii, 162 
Kabit, i, 111 | -— Golla, iii, 154 
Kabriyn,i 140  —— Kafan, ii, 374 
Kachar, i, 124; i1, Ix Kagra, ii, 214, 219 
Kachari, ii, xxxiii Kahār, i, 195, 240, 303, 304, 339, 
Kachela, ti, 356 340; in 115, 118, 199; iii, 01, 
Kachh, ii, 74 153, 259 
Kachha Khānā, i, 277, 308 Kahari, ii, 48 


Kachhaura, i, 123, 180, 191; ii, | Kahnuliya, i, 328 


Ix | Kabhi, i, 104 ; ii, xxxii 
Kāchhelā (Kachhi), ii, 237 Kahnal, ii, xxxii 
Kachhelo, ii, 351 Kaho, ii, 351 


Kachhi, i, 323, 326, 327 ; ii, xxxiii, Kahoriya, i, 146 
99, 102, 106, 161, 165, 188, 237, | Kahrade, i, 77 



















250, 258 ; iii, 55, 71, 260 Kaijar, ii, xxxii 
Andichya, ii, xxxiii, 250 Kaikadi, ii, 317, 340 
Bundehi, ii, 189 Kaikal, iii, 157 
Narwari, ti, 189 Kaikalar, tii, 119, 121 
Kachhur, ii, 77 Kaikalavallu, iij, 197 
۰ Kachhwāhā, i, 121, 122, 124, 126, | Kaikārī, ii, 153, 157, 205 
۱ 137, 133, 141, 142, 143, 144, 192, | Kaikhari, ii, 318, 319, 326, 330, 
L 193, 205, 326, 327; ii, lx, lxvi, 89, 333,335 
97: iii, 3, 4, 5, 7, 36, 39, 40, 41, Kaikola, iii, 158 
| 42, 78, 79, 260 Kailan, ii, Ix; iii, 38 
Rajpoot, i, 143, 144, | Kailea?i, 273 ka 
327; iii, 41 Kaim Khāni, i, 160; 111, 85, 86 
Küchi see Kachhi Kaimani, ii, 64 
| M Kaineh, ii, 100 


Kainswat, i, 398 
Kaira, ti, 277 






| SANTA see — 
Kachro, i, 111 aiserani, Hu, 
Kachwaha see Kachhwaha Kaisth see Mayasth 
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Knit, 1, 3086 
Kaithwan, i 398 
Knīty, i iti, 17 + 

۰۸۵ ta see Dasa 
Kajal, ii, 163 

Kajjak, it, 355, 361 
Kak, U, xxxiii 

Kaka Kheyl, ii, 24 
Kakal, ii, 243 

Kaikan, i, 123, 238, 239; 
Kakānīi, 11, 565 
Kakar, ii, 351; iil, 
Kaknri, ii, xxxii 
K: aknriyn, i, U9; ji, xxxiii 
Knkka, i, 280 

Kak liye, ii, xxxii 

Kako, ii, 351 

Kakora, i, 104; ii, xxxii 
Kakur ii, 307, 314 

Kaku, 1, 269 

Kal Bhairo, i, 262 

Kala, ii, lx, 272; in, 36, 46 
Kulnea, ii, Ix 

Kalacha, i 156; ii, lx ; iij, 36, 47 
Kālāca, 1 ii, 36, 46 

Kalaigar, 111, 5S 

Kalal, ii, 99, 102, 185, 283 
Kalam, i, 125 

Kalamor, i, 156; ii, 0+ 
Kalnud, ii, xxxii 

Kalandari, ti, xxxiii 
Kalandorani, ii, 54 

Kalangani, ii, 49 

Kalanki, 1, xxxiv, 171, 174 
Kalnparraj, i n, 269, 272 

Kalan, i di, 361 

Kalas, ii, xxxii 

Kalasütri, ii, 201 

Kalāvant, 7 271, 275; ii, LĪS, 124 
Kalāwant, ii, 200 

Kalāwat, d Ix; ni, 36, 46 ` 
Kālbhiln, ii, 317, 331 

Kalbi, iii, 55 B 
Kale, i, 82 

Kalhan see Kulhan 

Kalbar, ii, 116, 117 

Kālhe, i, 84, 87; ii, xxxiv 
Kalheri, i, 108 

Kalhers, ii, xxxii 


ii, Ix 


163 


Kalhora, ii, 353, 355, 359, 360, 362, 


363, 367 











Kaman 








I 1 dex. 


Kali, 1, 27, 270; n, xxxi, 134, 194, 
2885, 289, 290, 371; iii, 54, IOL 

Chttri, ir, 209 

Kaha, ii, 220 

Kaligulu, in, 197 

Kālika Devi, i, 343 

Kalinga, i, 99; 11, xxxiv, 259 ; iii, . 
105 

— Brahman, ii, 259 

——— Komnti, in, 107 

Kaliye, i, 64; 11, xxxii 

Kalka Matha, ii, 230 

Kalki, n, 144 

Kalla, ii, xxxiii 

Kallan, iii, 108, 114, 115 

Kallar, iii, 55, 57 

Kallat, iii, 70 

Kalleri, ii, 0 





Kallianot, ti, Ix ; in, 40 


Kallora, iii, 85, 89 


‘Kalli, ii, 50, 158 


Kutaka, iv, 0 
Waddn, iii, 158, 159 
Kalma, ii, lx, 281, 372; iii, dž 
Kalmatī, i1, 357 

Kalmoh, i, 146 

Kalna, ii, Ix, 281 

Kaloi, i ji, 365 





| Kalpa, ii, 269, 278, 279 


Kalphar, ii, 365 3 
Knlposh, ji, xxxiii 
Kalpūr, ii, 52 
Kālpusar, i, 146 
Kalsan Güjar, i, 286 
Kalsūtri, ii, 317, 342 > 
Kalulya, ti, 137 
Kalvit, i li, xxxiii 
Kalwad, ii, 343 
Kalwar, i, 300, 302, 303 
Kam, ii, 541 
: asal, ii, 188 
Kama Wnkkaln, i in, 151 
Kamalani, ii, 49 
Kamalzye, ii, 66, 67 
Kamandal, i, 258, 260 
Kamang, ii, 353 
gar, i, 814, 319 
Kamaniye, ii, xxxiii. 
Kamār, ii, 153, 156 
Kamari see Jaitwa — — 
Kamaria, i i999 . — 
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Kamariya, i, 336 
Kamarpali, i, 388 
Kumarukulu, ii, xxxiv 


i Kamataraga, ii, 171 


Kamati, ii, 188 ; ; ni, 146 
Kamātiguru, iii, 100 
Kambalattar see Totti yar 
Kambale, iii, 148 
Kambali Kuruba, iii, 152 
Kambuvalli, iii, 151 
Kamilie, iii, 160 

Kambo, ii, xxxiii 
Kamboja, i, xvii 
Kambraui, ii, 353 
Kamewār, ii, 99, 107 
Kanikulē, ii, xxxiv 
Kamkami, ii, 52 

Kamkar, i, 339, 344 
Kimkayana, i, 7 
Kamkotak, i, 125 
Karmina, iii, 108, 111 
Kammalan, iii, 119, 120 
Kammalar, iii, 119, 120 
Kammar see Lohar 
Kammavir, iii, 108, 111 
Kummelu, ii, xxxiv 
Kammevar, iii, 151 
Kammī see Jit 
Kampila, ii, xxxii 
Kampu, iii, 105 

Kamria, i il, 282 
Kamsala, iii, 119, 129 
Kamsali, iii, 198 
Kamtarant, ii, 60 
Kamti, ii, 185, 188 

Kan, ii, 1 

Kana, ii, 267 

—— phir, ii, 374 
Kanadde, ii, 288 
Rajpoot, li, 245 
Kanade, i, 85; "ii, xxxiv 
Kanades, ii, 241 71 
Kanair see Kharādi 
Kanaka, iii, 187 
Kanakaru, iii, 173 
Kanakkan, iii, 119, 120, 121 





enam ii 351 Nair, iii, 1 


oe Sonar, 7 186, 187 
a ei ii, 188 










Index. 47 


Kannujiya see Kanoujiya 
—— — Brahman see Kanoujiya 
Brahman 
Kanchahi, i, 255 
Kanchan, ti, 200 
Kanchani, i, 264 
Kanchaniya, i, JO ; ii, xxxii 
Kanchar, n, 161, 164 
— i il, 193 
Kanchugara, iii, 146, 160 
Kanchuli, i, 295 
Kandavata, ti, Ix, 241 
Kandahari, iii, xxxiii 
Kāndapal, i, 106 
Kandaramūnika, H, xxxiv ; iii, 103 
Kandariyā, li, xxxii 
Kandavatn, ii, xxxiv 
Kandāwa, i, 96; ii, xxxiv 
Kandüwar, i, 85 
Kandecha, 11, 243 
Kanderani, ii, 51 


| Kandha, 1, 339 


Kandhal, ii, 214 

Kandhalot, ii, Ix ; iii, 28 
Kundhār, i, 339 

— — Thākur, i, 182 
Kāndoi, ii, 248 

Kandoliyà, i, 99; ii, xxxiv, 256 
Kandro, li, 351 


| Kandu, i, 303 


Kane, i, 5 ; ti, XXXiv 

Kanehdhan, i ii, Ix 

Kaneit, ti, 3, 4, 5, 72, 81 

Kanerdi, ii, 267 

Künere, i, 55; ii, xxxiv 

Kangad Nair, iii, 184 

Kangan, i, 993 

Kangar, ii, lx, 161, 165, 233, 351. 

Kangerahi, ii, 54 

Kanghi, ii, 74 

Kunhali, i ii, xxxii 

Kanhag, i i, 339, 340 

Kani see Kaneit 

Kanian, iii, 185 

Küuitaknra, À, 89 ; ii, xxxiv 

Kaniyalar, H, xxxiv ; iu, 103 

Kaniyar, i iii, 136, 144 

Kanjahi, ii, xxxii 

Kanjula, iii, 161 ` 

Kanjar, i, 387, 389; ii, 153, 155; 
iii, 62 


+8 


Kanjārī, ii, 197 a 
Kanjay, i, 31; ii, xxx 
Kanielata, i, 28; n, xxxi 
Kanjeri Matha, ii, 230 
Kanjiani, i1, 49 
Kankaiyana Jati, iii, 152, 153 
Kankali, ii, 226, 232 
Kāvkanria, i, 333 
Káünkubhja, i, 9, 40 
Kankubjiya Brahman, i, 58, 70 
Kannada Agasa, iii, 152 
— Komāti, iii, 149 
Kannadi, iii, 132: 
Kannaiya, iii, 153 
Kannan, ii, 171 

Kannan, i, 81 ; ii, xxxiv 
Kannu, ij, xxxiv 

Kannuva Vellālau, iij, 125 
Kano, ii, 354 4 
Kānodiyā, i, 69; ii, xxxii 
Kanouj Chandel, i, 18: 





2 
Kanoujea, i, 300, 301, 303, 316, 317, 


318, 326, 342, 343 
Kanonji, i, 111, 127 
Kanou jia, i, 301, 395 


Kanoujiya, i, 9, 19, 21, 22, 23, 
27, 99, 39, 40, 55, 57, 58, 66, 
99, 107, 110, 327, 328, 339, 395; 
ii, xxxi, xlvii, 1, 89, 90, 112, 


175; iii, 20, 23 





19, 23, 27, 112 











— — 


iii, 19, 20 

Gwalwanshi, ii, 112 
Kurmācbhāli, i, 10 
Kanoujya, iii, 20 ° 

- zA - Kurmi, ii, 100 
Kanphatha, i, 255,262  * 
Kanphati, ii, 191 ` 
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Brahman (of Bengal), 1, 


i, 9, 19, 28, 55, 
57, 110, 229, 284; ii, xx, xlviii, 
xlix, 86, 170, 175, 176, 253, 262; 


Kānpūrin, i, 124, 222, 228; ii, lx, | Ka 
89, 97 ra 





Iudex. 


Kansara, ii, 283 `w 
Kanshik, i, 64 
Kansi, ij, xxxii 
| Kansree, ji, 79 
Kant, ii, 291, 298 
Kantak, i, 341 
Kāntāri, ii, 193 
Kanth, ii, xxxiii 
Kanthi, i, 260, 307 
Kanungo, ii, xxxjii; iii, 52 
Kānva, i, 80; ji, xxxiv, 171; ini, 
148 > 
Brahman, ii, 173 ate 
Kanwan, ii, Ix * 
Kanwar, ii, 125, 129, 132, 133, 153 
Kanyadan, i, 14 
Kānyakubja see Kanoujiya 
———————- Brahman, i, 19, 20, 
27; mi, 23, 103 
Kaonra, ii, 99, 104 
Kaorwa, ii, lx; in, 36, 48 
Kapa Caknli, iii, 198 
- Telukali, ni, 198 
Knpadi, ii, xxxiii 
Kapahntiye, ii, xxxii ; 
Kapal Kriya, i, 15 
Kapala, ii, xxxii 
Kapali, i, 255, 270 
Kapalika, ii, xxxiv ; iii, 149 
Kapalu, iii, 108, 111, 139, 154, 201, 
203 






































24, 
67, 


Kaparnkara, ii, xxxiv 3 
Knpataikar, ti, 163 E. 
Kapewār, ii, 99, 106 | 
Kaphalya, ii, xxxii — 
Kaphle, i, 108 ` 

Kapilā, i, 99; ii, xxxiv, 257 
Kapiladhaj, i, 74 

— — i, 75. | 1 s 

eniti, ; 
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Kara, ii, xxxi, Ix, 238 
Karadnge, ii, xxxiii 
. . Karadah, ii, 324 

- Karniya, i, 336 

- Karakattu, in, 109 

————-- Vellalan, iii, 125 
kag Karal, ii, 66, 71 
Ke" Kāralekara, i, 88 ; ji, xxxiv 

Kiiram, i, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
Karama, i, 10 
Karamar, ii, 195 
Knramarakara, i, 85; ji, xxxiv 
Kuramwār, i, 123, 222, 231 ; ii, Ix 
Karan, i, 308, 310 ; iii, 53 
Kurana, i, xv, xvii 
Karannthiye, ii, xxxiii 
Karanbeda, i, 12 
Karaudikara, i, 87 ; ii, xxxiv 
Karaukamma, i, 91 ; ii, xxxiv 
—- Brahman, i, 92 
Karanwār, i, 123, 222, 231 
Karaoli, i, 245 
Kararwāni, i, 161 
Karat, ii, 147 

Karaunda, i, 38; ii, xxxii 
Kārāvara, i, xix, 392 
Kārāvera, i, xvii, xviii, xix 
Karawar, iii, 141 
Karbangi, ii, x xxiii 








p. Karbari Kulkarni, ii, 323 

€ Karbhari, ii, 197 | 

^ Karchayar, iii, 136, 145 

P". Karcholi Gahlot, i, 193 

m Karchüliya, i, 122, 125, 138; ii, Ix 
4 | | Rajpoot, i, 136 

a Kardam, ii, xxxiii 








Kardhani, i, 13 0 
Kareli, i, 32; ii, xxxii 
Karena, ii, 214 

Karera, ii, xxxiv, 254 
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Karina, ji, 260, 277 

Karang, v, 132 

Knrithntidaiynr, iti, 117 

Kariya, i, 56; n, xxxiii 

Karkheliya, i, 99 

Karkuli, ii, 341 

Karla, 1, 112; H. xxxi 

Karlekara, i, 88 

Karm, ii, 181, 182, 187 

Karma, i, 14 

Karmukārs, i, xvi 

Karmati, ii, 364, 365 

Karmot, ti, Ix ; iii, 36, 44 

Karmsiot, ii, lx ; iii, 2H 

Karmsot, ii, Ix ; ni, 1 

Karmwati, 11, 369 

Karnika, ii, 145 

| Karnakamalu, ii, xxxiv 

Karnakang, i, 96 

Karnam, iij, 105, 120, 196 

Karnāta, i, 19, 21, 77, 95, 97; îi, 
xxxiv, xlvii, lii; iii, 148, 153, 
156 













(proper), i, 95, 96; ii, 
xxxvi 
Brabman, i, 95, 96, 97; 





ii, li 
Karnátak, i, 106 
Karnataka, iij, 100, 158 
——— Deviinga, iii, 157 
Uppara, in, 155 
Karnatika, ii, 262 
Karniji, iii, 54 
Karnkambulū, i, 96 
Karnot, ii, Ix; iii, 30, 36, 46 
Karora, i, 99 
Knroul, i, 352, 353 
ara, li, 219 
Karpeta, ii, 138 — A 
Karpüri, i, 106; 1», xxxii 
 Karria, ii, 327 
Karsā, iii, 59 
Karsya, i, 4 — 
Kartabhaja, i, 255, 267 
Kārtnkia, ii, xxxiii; iii, 21 
Kartik, ii, 208 
Kart, ii, 74; fii, 153 
 Kārulhakara, i, 83 
Karuslin, i, xvii 
Karuvira, ii, xxxiv ; iii, 103 








| Karvā, ii, 242 
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Karve, 1, 87; ii, xxxiv 

Karwa, ii, Ix, 27), 281, 282; iii, 
36. 48 

— Kumbi, ii, 27] 

Karwath, ii, 220 

Knrynin, ii, 144 

Karyava, i3, xxxii 

Karyo, ti, 351 

Kasa, 1, 32] ; H, 351 

Kasai, ii, 161, 165 

Kasalnad, ii, xxxiv; iij, 148 

Kāsalnāti, i, 91; ii, xxxiv 

Kasir, ij, 194 ° 

Bangnr, ii, 194 

Kasaranadu,1, xxxiv 

Kasarwüni, 1, 280, 297 

Kasnundlhan, i, 289, 6 

Knsavaràjula, iii, 161 

Kasda, ti, 128 

Kasera, i, 314, 321, 322; 11, 194 

Knsgar, 3, 318 

Kashag, i, 1 

Kashi Ham, i, 26 ; ii, xxxii 

Kashmeeree see Kashmiri 

Kashmiri, i, 21, 63, 110, 297; ii, 
xxxiii, 66, 70; in, 23 

— Brahman, i, 20, 102, 109, 

110, 111 

— Kasarwāni, i, 297 

— Pandit, i, 110, 111 

Kashta Srotriy n, 1, 27 

Kashtip, 1, 24 

— — Gotra, i, 26 

Kashwāhā see Kachhwaba 

Kāsikkārā, i iti, 106 

Knsila, i, 286, 287 

Kasimani, ti, 60 

Kasiyn, i, 40 

Kaskas, 1, 389 

Kasmani, ii, 49 

Kasonda, ii, 115, 116 3 

Kasor, i ii, 220 

Kasota, i ii, 356 

Kasrani, ii, 41, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64 

Kassar, 11, 115, 116 

^ Kāssias, 1, 111 

Kassyap, i, 30 

Kast, ii, 180 e. 

Kästa, ii, xxxiv, 171, 174 g 

Kasthi Koli, ii, 211 کے‎ 














Kastūria, ii, 219 

Kastury, iii, 175, 174 

Kastwür, i, 80, 41; ii, xxxii 
Bhūinhnr, i, 43 

Kasumblia, ii, Ix ; ij, 36, 44 

Kasvas, iii, 74 


Kasynp, i, 6, 7, 8, 24, 30, 41, 60, 


64, 69, 72, 73, 74, 80, 84, 96, 98, 

100, 103, JO5, 106, 108, ril, 

112, 165, 211 

Gotra, i, 26, 30, 31, 42, 56, 

82, 127, 128, 149, 155, 158, 168, 

177, 179, 201, 209. 220, 224, 229, 

931, 232, 296, 347 

Kanadi, 1, 112 

Kasani, ii, xxxi 

Rishi, 1 i, 7, 84, 85 

Kasyapa, i, 27 

Kata, iii, 209 

Katab, i, 7 

Katai, ii, 204 

Kataicha, ī i, 140 

Kntaiya, ii, xxxii 

Katalani, ii, 48 

Katānī, i, 112; n, xxxi 

Katarane, i i, 85; ii, xxxiv 

Katārī, i, 60 

Sūtar, i ii, 317, 340 

Katariya, ii, xxxii 

Kātāt, iii, 67, 68, 69, 70 

= Merat, iii, 67, 85, 86 

Merwāt, i 585 

Katchee, ii, 355 

Kntera see ‘Dhuniyn 

Katha, i, 882; ii, 203, 336 

Kathnin sce Utak 

Kathak, 7 271, 273, 4 

Kathar, ti, 315 

Kathariya, i, 171, 174, 404 ; ii, Ix 

—— — Rajpoot, i, 174, 215 

Kathee, ii, 209, 211, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 217, 218, 219, 241, 267, 269, 


275 
Kathi see Kathee 
Kathinlu, i ii, xxxiii G 
Kathkarī, i ii, 208, 317, 9956 


: — 
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Index. 5I 


Katiya, ii, Ix 

Kālīvān, ii, 351 

Kātiyār, ii, 1 
Katiyayann, i, 72 

Katoh, i, 345, 348 

Katori, ii, 317, 325 
Katotra, ii, xxxiii 
Katpale, ii, xxxii 

Katri, iii, 157 

Katriya, ii, 267 

Katti, 1, 121, 333 

Kattiar, 1, 324 

Kattubal, ii, 46 
Kattywari, ii, 253 

Katu Idaiyar, iii, 117 
Katun, i, 394 | 
Katulya Gond, ii, 199 
Katwo, ti, 142 

Katyal, ii, xxxii 

Katyar, i, 124; ii, Ix 
Katyayau, i, 105 
Kaudinya, i, 16 

Kaughi, ii, 74 | 
Kaul, i, 112; ii, xxxiii 
Kaumand, 1, 7 

Kuūndan, ni, 112 
Kaundinya, i, 80, 88, 108, 105 
Gotra, i, 82, 128 
Kaunsil, i, 280 

Kaunt, ii, 307, 315 

Kaur, i, 143; ii, lx, 163, 155 
Kaushika, i, 7, 8 | 





Kausik, i, 30, 61, 69, 80, 108, 111, 
112, 123, 180, 190, 191, 240, 358; 


ki, la * 

Bhoinhar, i, 43 
Gotrn, i, 9, 31, 82 
Rajpoot, i, 43, 368, 370 
Kausika, i, 89 

Kāuth, ii, 351 | 
Kauthumiya Sakhi, i, 40, 41 
Kautsn, i, 104, 105 

Kau wiadi, ii, 208 

Kavadiga, iii, 154 . ; 
Kavanakara, 1, 59 ; n, 0 7٤۴ 
Kavare, iii, 99, 108, 110, 154 
Kavari see Kavare 

ti, ii, 286, 288 

Kavde, ii, xxxiii 

Kaveri Brahman see Amma 


















‘Kavi, ii, 177, 192 





Kavilāl, iii, 168 
Kavilās, 1, 108; ii, xxxii 
Kaviswarba, ii, 163 
Kawachi, ii, 5 
Kawaltapi, ii, 200 
Kaya, ii, 258, 241, 267 
Kayak, ii, 207 

Kayani, ii, 61 


| Kayasta, ii, Ixi, lxvii; ni, 149 


Kayasth, i, xxii, 5, JOL, 122, 171, 
196, 250, 284, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 312, 313; ii, Ixvii, 


. 72, 80, 98, 115, 118, 181, 182, 


241 ; iii, 50, 52, 53, 120, 121, 183, 
218, 253, 254, 255, 257, 287, 292 
(of Bengal), i, 305, 312 
Chaudri, 1, 172 
Taluqdar, 1, 310 
Kayastha, i, xv 
Kayi, ii, xxxiii 
Kazi, ii, 273, 274 
Kebar, ii, 35] 


| Keikadi, ii, 207 


Kekan, u, Ix, 89, 96 
Kekri, in, 52 

Kelan, iii, 36, 46 

Kelasi, iii, 158 

Kelatoni, i, xxxii 
Kelhakara, i, 81; 1j, xxxiv 
Keloskar, ii, xxxiv, 171 
Kembati, ii, 289 
Kenndde, ii, Ix 

Kenna, ii, 168 

Keot, ii, 153, 160 

Ker, ii, Ix, 240, 241 
Kerniya, ii, xxxii 

Kerang Kāpū, iti, 200, 202 
Kerāt, i, 399 

Keringot, iii, 26 

Kerpal, ii, 74 

Kes, iy, 74 

Kesar, ii, xxxiii 

Kesaria, ii, lx, 89, 96. 
Kesariys see KResarin 
Kesarmon, ii, xxxii 
Kesurmow, i, 26 
Keshodàsot, in, 28 
Kesiyar, iij, 103 

Kesur, n, 79 

Kesurin see Rajgur 
Ketakara, i, 87 ; ii, xxxiv 


Kethree, iii, 95, 103, 104, 105 
Ketsiot, ti, Ix ; iii, 30 

Kovar, ti, 243 

Kevati, ii, xxxii 

Kewal Angiras, 1, 6, 7 
Kewns, i, 312 


Kewnt, i, 324, 346, 347; ii, 115, 


119 
Kewet-bansi, i, 33; n. xxxi 
Khabhate, i, 87: ii, xxxiv 
Khabrük see Bhangi 
Khachar, i n, 210, 217, 219, 351 
K hada, ii, 214, 220 
Khbadadabn, M, 3۶ 
Khadal, 1, JOS 
Khadape, ti, xxxiv, 171 
Khadayata, ji, xxxiv, 260 
Khadbaf, ii, 374 
Khüdi,n, 374 
Khādilakarn, i, 85; ii, xxxiv 
Khadotre, if, xxxiii 
Khagarot, iii, 28 
Klhāchnrda, ii, 214 
Khagi Chanhān, î, 161 
Khāher, ii, 351 
K haibari, n, xxxiii 
Khair, i, 146 ; ii, Ix, 137 ; iii, 36,46 
Khair, i, 382; ii, 203, 325 
Khairaha Kharwār, i, 382 
Khairawi, iii, 85, BO 
Khairi, i, 33; ti, xxxii 
Khairwar see Kharwār 
Khajule, ii, 171 
Khajure, ii, xxxiii 
Khajuvai, n, 1 1 
Khak, 1, 255 
Khakaria, ii, 220 ' 
Khakhayijkhor, ii, xxxir 
Khākhlis, 1 ti, 220 
Khaki, 1, 283 : in, dO 
halo, ii, 351 
Khakrob see Bhanjr 
Khakn!l, ix, 24 
Khalāls, i il, 2 
Khalasi, ti, 1ء‎ 
Khālewāle, i i, 26; it, xxxii 
Khalifa, i, 341 
K balifor, ii, 351 
Khalīlānī, ti, 47, 48, 50 - 
Khallia, i ک2‎ 
Khalsa, ii 








YA Judas. 


6 ii, 267 
K hambati, ii, 255 
Khambh, i, 230 
Khamni, ii, 322 
Khāmsūtri, ii, 201 


Khān, i, 43, 202; ii, 24, 269, 274; 


iii, 67 

Kheyl, n, 94 
Khana, ii, XXXIt, 242 
Khūnbete, i, 88 ; ii, xxn iv 
Khandagiah, il, 324 
Khanudail, ii, xxxii 
Khandnk, ti, 64 


Khandelaval, ii, x xxiii 





Khandelwal, 3, 69; 11, +1, 


118 ; iii, 20, 51 
Khander, ti, 153, 156 
Khandia, 1, 234 
Khandiwül see Kharewāl 
Khandmal, ii, 214 
Khandyal, ii, xxxii 
Klianee Kheyl, 11, 29, 30 


Khāngalekara, i, 87 ; ii, xxxiv 


hangar, ii, BB, 109‏ کا 
Khnngarot, it, Ix; ni, 41‏ 


Klianjar, ii, 329, 331, 336 


Khanjar, ii, 317 
کا‎ hanna, i, 280 


Klinnno Kheyl. ii, 40 


Khanotre, H, xxxiii 


| Khantwar, i, JOS; 3 li, 999 
| Khanya, ii, xxxiii 


Khanynkati, i it, xxxili 
Khanzada, i i, 164 
Khapari, ii, xxxiii i 
Khaphankho, ii, xxxii 
Khar, ii, xxxiii 
Khara see Khare 
Kharad, ii, 309 
Kharadi, i, 314, 316 
Kharāduā, i, 316 
Khārnk, ii, 220 
Kliaral, ii, 68, 70 
Khàravà, ii, 241 
Kh i, i, 
K hart bis, li i, xxxii 
Khare, i, 89, 301, 
xxxiv, 214, 2 9, 213 
Khareliwal, i, 289, 297 
Kharewal, i, 320 
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"T Kharia, i, 350 ; iii, 78 Khem, ii, 220 
Khariür, ii, 99. 105 Khemariya, ii, xxxii 


Kharkari, i, 333 Khemarya, i, 60 


Kharkharmun:di, ii, 317, 341 Khenchar, i 1, 24; ii, xxxii 
Kharkheliya, ii, xxxiv, 257 Khengār, iii, 89 > 
Kháro, ii, 351 Kheradot, ii, 214 
Kharonde Khond, ii, 149 Kherava Baja, ii, 255 





Kharot, ii, 34. 38, 39 — — Bhitara, ii, 255 


Kharryal, i, JOS Kheravals, ii, xxxiv, 255 
Khnru, ii, xxxiii سے سے‎ Baja, ii, 255 
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Kharule, ii, xxxiv Kherāwāl, i, 99 ; ii, 89, 90 
سس‎ Kharura, i, 156; ii, Ix ; iii, 36, 47 | Kherwāl, i, 69; ii, xxxii 
« Kharwal, ni, 59 Khestri, iii, 52 
Mair, iii, 85, 72 Kheta, ii, xxxii 


Kharwar, i, 182. 183. 376, 377, 379, | Khetare, i, 85 
382, 343, 386; ii, Ixvii; iii, 267 Khetavat, iii, 161 


Kharwara, i, 339 Kheti, ii, xxxiii 
Khasa, i, xvii Khetran, li, 41, 46, 50, 58, 55. 06, 
Khásnr, ii, 214 57, 58 
Khasiya, i, 238, 242, 243; ii, Ix Khetrani, 1, 355, 362, 367, 368 
K haspūri 1, ji, 315 Kliewaliyn, i, 26; ii, xxxii 
۱ Khāta, ii, 214 Kheyat, iii, 70 
` K hatare, ii, xxxiv Kheyl, ii, 21 
^- Khat bans, ii, xxxii Khichar, i, 193 
z Khatbansh, i, 65 Khichari, i, 253 
Khatbū, ii, 317, 331 Khichi, i, 123, 160, 168; ii, Ix ; iii, 
Khathī, in, 55 36, 47 
Khathi see Lohar Khichri, in, 36 
Khatik, i, 273, 337, 398, 399, 400; | Khidmatiya, i i, 149 
ii, 153, 158 ; iii, 63 Khijadiya Sanvüna, ii, 259 
Khativara, ii, xxxii Khilat, 1, 48, 51, 53, 313 
Khatiwnra, i, 108 Khili Kyantar, i n, 331 
Khatkul, i, 24 Khillut, ii, 51, 61 
Khatolwar, ii, 134 Khinchpat, i, 108 ; ii, xxxii 
— —— Gond, ii, 125, 144 Khindniye Padhe, i ii, xxxiii 
b Khatri, i, xix, 277, 278, 279, 280, | Khindarye, ii, xxxii 
^ 282, 283, 308 ; ii, 72, 76, 77, 79, Khipa, i il, lx; iii, 38, 44 
— 115, 116, 183, 197, 260, 283; ni, | Khir, ii, 99, 102 
52 Khira, ii, 243 
j Klntrirora, 1, 242 Khirnuhā, i, 33 ; ii, xxxii 
». Khatta Bochi, ti, 873 Khi: ‘Sagar, ii, 309 
چ8‎ Khavās, ii, 236, 237, 238, 200, 247 | Khisti, lī, xxxiv, 171, 174 


Khavaurah, ii, 924 Khod, ii, Ix, 239, 213 
Khavera, ii, 356 Khodadani, ii, 44 

Khawar, ii, 220, 351 Khodiala, ii, 214 
Khawaria, ii, lx; 111, 86, 46 Khohar, ii, 351 

Khedavala Brahman, ii, 174 Khojoh, ii, 66, 71, 241, 213 
Khedrani, ii, 358, 363 _ | Khojul Kheyl, ii, 29 
Khejar, i, 146 Khokar, ii, 359 

Khejra, iii, 10 Khokrā, i, 140 
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Kholn, 1 i, 106 ; ii, xxxii 

Kholi, i, 3 * 

Khond, ii, 125, 134, 149, 1:0, 151; 
in, 199, 200, 201. 205, 252, 267 

Khondehwal. iur 62 

Khonro, ii. 151 

Khookrásy Uti, ti, 79 

Khoolur, ii, 78 

Khor, i, 25, 390; 

Khora, ti, Ix, 241 

K horo, i, 333 

Khorsi, i, 16 

Khorti, 11, 288 

Khorwa see Kaorwa 

Khosa, ii, xxxiii, 362, 364, 265, 
366 ; iii, 9] 

Khosia, i, 333 

Khosleh, ii, 76 

Khossa, n, 85, 88 E 

Khot, i, 172 

Khotil, li, 291, 296 

Khotle, š ii, 7 

Khotre, ii, 77 

Khubizye, ii, 39 

Khujrin, ii, 115, 123 

Khukkve, ii, 16 

Khule Weskar, ii, 207 

Khuleel, ii, 15, 16, 24 

Khullee Kheyl, ii, 28 

Khüman, ii, 216, 217, 219 

Khümbani, iii, 4] 

Khūmbari, ii, Ix 

Khumbawnt, iii, 41 

Khumnaikar, ii, 163 

Khana, ii, 79 

Khundaita, ii, 99, 108 

Khundhla, ii, 220 

Khundpoor, ii, 78 

Khuni, i, 76 — 
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Khyhiri, ii, 362 

Khyssore, ii, 34, 38 

Kin, ti, 214 

Kichilu, ii, xxxiii 
Kidamide, 1, 86; ii, xxxiv 
Kil-nad, ii, xxxiv ; iii, 147 
Kilāri, ni, 154 


| Kīlkān, ii, 214 


Kilmall, ji, xxxiii 
Kilwanni, ii, 54 

im, ii, xxxiii 
Kinar, ii, xxxii? 
Kindām, ii, 144 
Kine, ii, Ix ; RM 149 
Kin gani, 
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Kasa ii, 374 


K ا‎ i, 346 | 
Kinwār, i de 39, 41, 43, 123, 171, 

178, 179 , 239. : ii, xxxii, tt 
Bhainhar, i, 42, 178, 179 
Rajpoot, i, 42, 178, 173 
Kir, iii, 55 
Kirar, ii, 92, 99, 102, 198 ; iii, 56 
Kirāta, i, xvii 
Kirataka, iii, 153 

iga, iii, 155 

Kiviathi, iii, 182 
Kirijo, ii, 351 
Kirle, ii, xxxiii 
Kirmani, i ii, 45, 46 ` 
Kirnālka, di, 138 
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Kirvaut, i i, 81; ii, xxxiv, 171 
Kirvanta, ii, 171 ; 
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Kivatn, i, 95, 96 
Kiyan, ii, 35) 
Knee see Khond 
Kochar, i, 281 
Kochriah, ii, 149 
Kodaga see Coorg 
Kodāmi, ii, 142 
Kodangi Nayakkan, iii, 111 
Kodar, ti, 351 
Kodūti, iii, 151 
Kodava, ii, xxxiv, 263 
Kodhali, ii, 260 
Kodiya, ii, xxxii 
Kodra, ii, 302 
Kodūlu, ti, 150 
Kodūwnnūlū, ii, 150 
Koerī, 1 i, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327; 
iu, 260 
Kofi, ii, 59 
Kohachar, ii, 145 
Kohali, i, 282 
Kohalin, i, 134, 148 
— Gond, ii, 146 
Kohanani, ti, 48 > 
Kohawar, ii, 361 
Kohera Kunbi, ii, 99, 100 
Kohiln, i, 146 
Kohinoor, i, 139 
Kohistanee, i, 12 
Kohitür see Maria 
Kohl, ii, 59 





Kobli, ii, 99, 109, 115, 120 


Kohri, ii, 115, 120 


Koi, ii, 125, 134, 141, 148 ; iii, 200, 


902, 204 
— Gond, ii, 148 
Koidhora see Koi 
Koikopāl, ii, 134, 137 
Gond, ii, 141 
Koikyal, ii, xxxii | 
Koilabhutal, ii, 134, 137 - 
و‎ Gond, ii, 241 
Koilār, ii, 142 
Koinga, ii, 150 
Koinrala, ii, xxxii 
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Koitor see Kol 
Koīwār see seo Koi 
Koka, i, 315, 316; iii, 260 


Kokalwar, ii, 204 

Kokani Gauli, ii, 169 

Kokaryo, ti, 351 

Kokua, i, 269 

Kol, i, (۶1, 193, 357, 376, 379, 381, 
382: ii, 125,120, 131; ni, 252, 
261, 267, 265, 270 

Kola, in, 137 

Kolnchi, ii, 34, 37, 41, 65 

Kolām, ii, 134, 137, 138, 143, 144 

Gond, ii, 143 

Kolarian, ii, 125, 126, 132; iii, 200, 
203, 267 

Kolatakara, 1, 89 ; 

Kolati, 1, 201 

Kolātni, ii, 330 

Kolavar, iii, 153 

Kolee, 9 

Kolhānti, ii, 205 

Kolhas, i, 42 

Kolbati, ti, 317, 330 

Koli, i, 127, 235, 326, 345, 393, 
364 ; ii, 5, 87, 99, 107, 198, 153, 
156, 169, 199, 202, 206, 211, 221, 
222, 242, 250, 253, 266, 269, 270, 
272, 282, 283, 284, 298, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 
316, 324, 330, 340, 343, 370. 
375 ; il, 57, 98, 83 

— Bhāsha, ji, 313 

Nayak, ii, 261 

Thakur, ii, 315 

Koliara, ti, 147 

Koligor, 1, xxxiii, 250 
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Pareiyan, i iii, 133 

Kolsa, ii, 128 

Kolta, ii, 99, 104, 133 
Komarapatta, ti, Ix ; iii, 149 
Komati, iii, 106, 149, 150 
Kombawnt, ti, Ix, izi; iii, 24, 26, 
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Kombelathar, iii, 193 

Komiti, ili, 99 

Komti, ii, 115, 116, 202, 317, 341 

Konaken, iii, 178, 190 

Konan, ii, 118 

Konashimadrávid, ii, xixiv; iii, 
148 —_ 

Koncan Kol, ii, 329 

Kond, ii, 136 è 
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Konda, ti, 136 

Dorn, m, 200, 201 

Kajulu, iii, 206 

Kāpu, iin, 200, 201 

—— — Mangala, iii, 158 

Kondayan Kotici, in, 125 

Kondo, ii, 142 

Kondra, il, 153, 157 

Konga, ii, 109 

Konguru, iii, 172, 173 

Konide Kapaln, ni, 111 

Konkani, 11, xxxiv 

Konkanasth. i, 16, 79, 83,90; n, 
xxxiv, 171, 172, 173, 175, 186; 
iii, 65, 66, 67, 65, 69, 70 

—— Brahman, i, 77, 81, 
82, 53, 84, 90; 11, xix, 171, 176 

———— — — Sonar, ii, 187 

Konkanastha, ii, 171 

Konkanee Bramin, i, 84 

Konkani, ii, 176, 228, 238 

Brahman, i1, 170, 176 

Konshun, i, 93; H, xxxiv 

Kookurree, ii, 28 

Kooloo Kaneit, ii 4 

Koonde Badaga, iii, 174 

Koondra, ii, 78 

Koonkoo, ii, 343 

Koorshewanloo, iii, 137 

Kooruchh, ii, 78 

Koosomb, ii, 316 

Kopal, ii, 138, 141 

Koparaknra, i, 88 

Koppu, iii, 207 

Koppula Velamalu, iii, 197 

Kodi i, 312, 333 

Koracha, iij, 161, 162 
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oraga, iii, 

Koragar, iii, 196, 206, ` 
209, 268 

Korai, ii, 41, 65 

Korama, in, 161 

Koran, i ti, 13, 354 

Korapa, ii, 144, 145 

Koravnr, iii, 2 137, 142 

Korcha, iii, 136, 142 

Korchū, ii, Vit 

Koreish, 1 pes 396, 363 

Koret, ii, 238 

Kori see Kolî . 
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Korid, 11, 229 

Korih see Koli 

Koriyavaru, iti, 160 

Korvi, ii, 317, 341 

Korwah, 1, 318, 319, 320, 333 

Kosah, ii, 41, 57, 58, 59, GO, G4 

Kosal, i, 61 ; 11, xxxii 

Kosarekara, i, 85 ; ij, xxxiv 

Koseh, ii, 49 

Koshti, ii, 115, 121, 157 

Kosle, 11, 78 

Kosra, ii, 143 

Kossa, iii, 85, 88 

Kosta see Koshti 

Kota, ii, xxxiv ; iii, 6,164, 170, 171, 
174, 268 

Kotar, n, xxxiii 

Kotāri, iii, 50, 51 

Kotecha, u, Ix ; iij, 36, 46 

Kotes, i, 84 

Koteswar, i, 108 ; ii, xxxii 

Kotewalaha, ii, 307, 315 

Kotha, i, 75; ii, xxxii 

Kothiwal, ii, 220 

Kothrā, i, 83; n, xxxii 

Koti, ii, 267 

Kotila, ii, 213 

Kotke, i i, 56 ; ii, xxxii 

Kotri, ii, 55 ; iii, 37 

Kottaga Kiran, i ili, 130, 135 

Kottei-pattu Ahambadiyan, i iii, 126 

Kottiya, iii, 200 

Kotwal, i, 291, 298 

Kotwar, ji, 147 

Kougah, ii, 322 

Koure, ii, 78 

Kove, i iii, 151 

Kowa, ii, 139, 145 

Koya, ii, 220 ; iii, 186, 143 

Koyi, iii, 199 


Kravyād-mukh — i, 15 


Kripāchārya, i, 1 

Kribhan&tze, 5 i, 64, 69 

Krishanātrī, i, 80' 

Krishanot, i i, 334 

Krishna, i, 261, 263, 337; ji, 
162, 179, 240, 252, 257 ; 
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Kritika, i, 17 

Kshatri, i, xvi, xvii, xix; iii, 178, 
181 

Kshatribhanu, ii, Ix ; iii, 149 

Kshatriya, i, XV, xvi, xvii, xviii, 
Xix, XX, xxi, xxii, 35, 39, 115, 
117, 120, 122, 124, 194, 228, 242, 
250, 251, 256, 260, 267, 273, 274, 
277,278, 280, 305, 314, 321, 387, 
388, 399; ii, 94, 172, 181, 152, 
186, 194, 233, 236, 242, 246, 370, 
371 ; 11, 95, 99, 103, 104, 105, 
111, 146, 147, 149, 150, 157, 218, 
220, 221, 222, 247, 248, 249, 250, 
253, 254, 255, 257, 260 

— ——— Brahman, i, 40 

— — Karm, ii, 182 

Kshatta, i, xvi 

Kslietr Upádliva, 8 

Kshetra, n, 178 

Kshhour, i, 14 

Kubbar, i1, 351 

Kuchalva, li, xxxii 

Kuchi, i, 96; ii, xxxiii, xxxiv 

Kudaldeshkar, ii, 171 

Kudaleshkar, ti, xxxiv 

Kadar, 11, 219 

Kudavarya, ii, xxxii 

Kudd, ti, 79 

Kudi Pillei, in, 130, 134 

Kudidab, ii, xxxii 

Kudiyulu, iii, 197 

Kudravattatha Nair, iii, 184 

Kūdvi, ii, 344 

Kuher, ii, 78 

Kūk, i, 269 

Kūks, i, 316 

Kukani, i, 323, 327 

Kükapanthi, i, 255, 209 

Kukar, ii, xxxii 

Kukkutaka, i, xvi, xix 

Kukpari, ii, xxxiii 

Kukran, i, 282 

Kukar, ii, 77, 79 

Kukurandha, i, 103 ; 1i, xxxii 


Kukurgariyn, ii, xxxii 


Kul see Kol 
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—— Sarisht, i, 308, 1 
ha, ii, xxxiv, 202 
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Kulal, ii, 72, 81 ; iii, 7 

Kulalikan, ii, 179 

Kulasekhnra, iii, 16] 

K filatni, ti, 153, 157 

Kulatu, ii, 182 

Kulgurü, ii, 178 

Kulba, i, 41 ; ii, xxxii 

Kulhniya, i, 165 

Kulhnn, i, 123, 124, 238, 240; ji, 
xxxiii, lx 

Kulhar, 1, 231 

Kuli, 1, 381 

- Bedaga, iii, 15) 

Kūlīn, i, 27, 25, 30, 312 

— Brahman, i, 23 

Kulleri, ii, 58 

Kulli, ii, xxxiii 

Kulsa Goira, i, 82 








| Kulxhrista, ni, 53 
| Kulsia, ii, 79 


Kūlūch Karali Gūrkūl, ii, 322 

Kulum, ii, Ix, 98 

Kulwant, i, 346 

Kulwat, i, 346 

Kumadiye, ii, xxxiii 

Kumalani, ti, 49 

Kūmār, ii, 209, 226, 229, 317 

Kumara, ii. xxxii 

Kumar, iii, 198, 142 

Mubrattn, ii, Ix ; iii, 149 

Kumariye, i, 64 

Kumbāra, iii, 146, 156 

Kumbararn, iii, 173, 174 

Kumbha, i, 318 

Kumbhakāra, 1, xv, 318 

Kumbhi, i, 218, 295, 323, 324, 325, 
326 ; ii, 87, 99, 100, 101, 102, 108, 
187, 188, 189, 190,198, 200, 221, 
229 242, 250, 269, 271, 272, 281, 
310, 325; ,الا‎ 56, 150, 218, 250, 
258, 259 

Kumbi see Kumbhī 

Kumboh, ii, 72, 80, 81 

Kumbnra, ij, 144 

Kumdiyeadiye Luma, ii, x xxiii 

Kume, ii, xxxiv 

Kumhār, i, 194, 314, 317, 318 ; ii, 
115, 120, 198, 221, 225, 226, 
220, 269, 275, 2583; iii, 58, 59, 
78, 156, 260 

Kumlain, ii, 58 
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Kummar, ii, 153, 157 

Kumpnwal, ti, Ix 

Kūmpawat, ili, 29 

Kumra, ii, 78, 188, 142 

Kumrim, ii, 145 

Kumri Mahrathi, iii, 210 

Kunalie, iii, 210 

Kunbi see Kumbhi 

Vani, ii, 188 

Kunbigor, ii, xxxiii, 250 

Kuncheknrī, 11, 205 

Kunchi Korwah Kaikhari, ij, 317, 
318 

Kunchitiga, iti, 151 

Kund, 1, 136 

Kunda Golak, ii, 180 

Golaka, ii, xxxiv, 17), 174; 
iii, 158 

Kundaira see Kharadi 

Kundalhia, ii, Ix; iii, 28 

Kundan, ii, xxxiii 

Kundani, ii, 49 

Kundartya, ii, 267 

Kundera see Klinrādi 

Kindi, ti, xxxiii 

Kundin, i, 7 

Kundu, i, 303: ji, xxxiv, 263 

Kundun, ti, 263 

Kunjrá, i, 323, 329 

Kunnuvan, iii, 118, 125, 144 

Kunte, i, 87 ; ii, xxxiv 

Kunu, iii, 105 

Kunwarce, ii, 78 

Kupaee, ii, 79 

Kupanee, ii, 78 

Kupjani, ii, 64 

Kupoor, ii, 76 

Kupnriye, i, 64 

Kur see Kol 

Kurnk, i, 96 ; ii, xxxiv 

Kurakulavallu, iii, 197 

Kural, ii, xxxii 

Kurām, ii, 144 

Kurayshi, ii, 355, 363 

Kureer, ii, 79 

Kuri Golla, iii, 154 

Mar, ii, 74 

Kuribattaraya, iii, 177 

Kurichi Kattu, iii, 125 

Kuril, i, 393, 394 

Kurki, ii, 116, 122 ` 
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Kutkū, ii, 125, 126, 127, 128, 159, 
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Kurla, i, 64 
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(of Racpore), ii, 101 

Kurmia, ii, 149 

Kurnāto, ti, 145 

Kurra, in, 137 

Kursenga, ii, 145 

Kurtanee, ii, 24 

Kumba, ii, 286, 288, 2-9; iii, 146, 
152, 162 

Ku:udu, ii, xxxii 

Kurumar, iti, 136, 142 

Kiirumba, iii, 170, 175, 176, 177 

Kurumban, iii, 186, 143 

K nrurwiini, iii, 85, 88 

Kuruvinn, ii, 166 

Banajigarn, iij, 156 

Kusa, ii, 132 

Kusali, iii, 15] 
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Kusarit, ii, x xxiii 

Kusaven, iii, 119, 123, 124 

Kusbatee, ii, 269, 276 

Kusha, i, 10, 11, 12, 14, 25, 36; 
ii, xxxii 

Kushasthali, n, xxxiv, 171 

Kushta, i, 289, 298 

Kushti, ii, 196 

Kusia, ii, 8 

Knsid, ii, lx” 

Knenāka, ti, 138 

Kūssūwar, i, 175 , 

Kusumbbhiya, ii, xxxii 

Kusyar, ii, 131 

Kût Kaikhari see Ajadi Korwah 

Kutachara, i, 125 
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Kutbshali, i, 128 

Kutchee, ii, 362 
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Kuttee Kheyl, ii, 66, 68 
Kutthādi, iii, 119, 129 
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` Labani, ii, 161, 165 
t Labári, ii, xxxv 
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Labhān, ii, 351 
Labhotre, ii, xxxv 
Laburkar, i, 112 
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Ladar, iii, 0 
Laddi, ii, 352 
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Laknri, ii, 161, 165 
Lakarphār, ii, xxxv 
Lakhanpal, i, 64; ii, xxxv 
Lakhāri, ii, 103 
Lakbauncha, i, 239 
Lakhawat, ii, lxi; iii, 30 
Lakhera, 7 

Lakhin, i, 349 

Lakhiyo, ii, 352 
Lakhnawa, i, 300 
Lākho, ii, 852 
Lakhshmi, ii, 339 
Lako, ii, 351 

Lakokar, ii, 865 
Lakshmi, i, 14, 335 
Narain, i, 260 





| Lakut, i, 260 


Lakūzaye, ii, 359 
Lakvira, ii, lxi; iii, 31 
Lal, ii, 372 ! 
Langutiwala Koli, ii, 1 
Shahbaz, ii, 372 
Lala, i, 311 

Laladiye, ii, xxxv 
Lalagonda, iii, 151 
Lalani, ii, 45, 64 

Lalata, ii, xxxv, 201 
Lalath, i, 99 

Lalbegi, i, 396, 397 








 Lalguru, i, 397 
` Lalla, ii, 56 


Lallang, ii, 352 
Lallone, ij, xxxv 
Lalotre, ii, xxx v 


Lālpoora Mohmund, ii, 20 
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Lala, ii, 219, 22 

Jasrag, in, 372 
Lama, ii, 3, 7, 8, 9 
Lamani, ii, 317, 342, 357 
Lambadi see Sukali 





Lambüri, fi, 189, 317, 320, 32), 


933; mn, 161, 162 
Lambe, n, 78 
Lamichhanya, i, 108 
Lamesal, ti, xxxv 
Lāndar, ii, 352 
Landri, ii, 352 
Lang, ii, 351 
Langa, ii, 322 
Langah, ii, 352 
Langaha, i, 156, 222 
Langakhshi, i i, 7 
Langnnti, i, 54 
Langauti, i i, 13 
Langi, ii, xxxv 
Langwani, i it, 64 
Lanjani, ii, 55 
Lankekāru, ii, Ixi ; iii, 149 
Lar, ii, 115, 116, 187 
Zarek, ti, 243 
Laran, i, 74 
Lari, ii, 4 
karkliāni, i di, lxi; iit, 42 
Lashārī, ii, 59, 362, 364, 365, 7 
Lasbkarani, i ii, 64 
Bashkari Sikalģar, i ii, 317, 333 
knesā, i ii, 98, 105 
bassi, i ii, 356 
Lat, ii, XXKV 
Lātā, i, 69; ii, xxxv 
Latfani, i il, 64 
Lath, ii, xxxv 
Lathiahi, í n, ھ٣‎ 
Lathor, i, 123, 213, 221; ii, lxi 
Lattiyamangala, i ni 103 
Lattu, i ii, XXXv 
Laur, iii, 77, 78 
Lantamia, i, 123, 238, 239 ; ii, bei 
Lava, i i, KENY 
Lávannkara, i, — di XXXY 
Lavanthe, ii, xxx 
ten i, 84; ii 2 
wå, 4, 2 S via 
| Law, i, 73 77, 





— e: 21i 
Lohāni, ii, 40 


Lekhirayi, ii, 363 
Lele, i, 84 ; i1, xxxv 
Leora, ii, 284, 282 
Lepan, ii, 374 

Leva, ii, 242 

Lewa, ii, 271 
Lladarigari, 7 
Ligārī, ii, 64 

Lila, 1, 261 

Liloria, i ii, 94 

Limaye, i, 88 

Jamn, i ij 21) .. 
Limye, i, 87; ii, xxxv 
Linga, ii, 90, 156, 157 
Baliji, jii, 196 
Banajiga, iii, 147, 160 
Lingadhari, iii, 123 
Lingadikari, iii, 172 








Lingam, ii, 190; iii, 96, 169, 172, 
17 
Lingayat, ii, 177, 190, 191; iii, 146, 


158, 159, 160, 161 
Gauli, ii, 189 





| Lingayet see Janguuy 


Lingrani, ii, 48 

Linkhra, ii, 220 

Lishārī, ii, 46, 47, 48 

Litkalia, 1, 395 

Lobad, ii, 214 

Lobhia, ii, 214 

Lobo, ri, 128 

Loda, i, 220 

it, 48, 60‏ ای 

Loddi Rajulu, i iii, 206 

Lodenia, i iii, 19, 20 

Lodh, i, 188, 196, 207, 348, 349, 350 

onim i, 348; ii, 99, 102; iii, 50, 
5 

E ii, 87, 94, 99, 102, 103; idi, 





Pardesi, i ii, 188 
iyo, ii, 
i, 38 
Logo, ii, 851 Ure 4 
Lohā, ii, 195 


E ii, xxtv,lxi, 233, 242, 243, 
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Lohano, ii, 970, 371, 372 

— = Sikh, ii, 375 

Vaisyn, ii, 375 

Lohār, i, 314, 316, 817; ii, Ix, 3, B, 
89, 96, 115, 119, 195, 226, 229, 
283, 370, 373; iii, 58, 160, 218 

Būndeli, ii, 195 

Mahrathi, ii, 195 

Lohara, iii, 80, 146 

Loharari, ii, 53, 54 

Lohini, i, 106; ii, xxxv 

Lohit, i, 7 

Lohitaksh Gotra, i, 82 

Lohiya, i, 289, 206 

Loityal, n, xxxv 

Lokika, iii, 14H 

Lomasaria, ii, 219 

Lou, i, 347 ; ii, 194 

Lonakhar, ii, xxx v 

Lonapar, ii, xxxv 

Lonāri. ii, 194 

Londhe, i, 87 

Londhi, ii, xxxv 

Longbasta, i, 404 

Loniwāl, i, 333 

Leolais, ii, 45 

Loom, ii, 55 

Loombe, ii, 78, 79 

Lora, ii, 115, 122 

Lorah, i1, 356 

Lota, i, 196 











Machar, ii, xxxvi 
Machh, ii, xxxvi 
Macbhi, ii, 352 
Machhor, ii, 352 
Machhua, ii, 234. 
Machi, li, 289, 272, 362 
Machiani, ii, +4 
Machiaun, i, 41; H, xxxv 
Machiga, iii, 152 
Machobar, ti, 53 
Madaicha, i, 222 
Madan, ii, xxxvi 
Mandari, i, 387, 390 : 
Mudarkhumbbh, ii, xxxvi 


' Maduvenmār, iii, 178, 179 


Madawar, i, 241 
Mudawat, in, 26 





Lowana, ti, 221, 225 

Lowani, i, 161 ; in, 85, 88 

Lrikhishwoar, i, 20; ii, xxxv 

Ludi, ji, xxxv 

Ludra, ii, xxxv 

Lūgri, ii, 7 

Luhānēe, ii, 34 

Luhār, ii, 209, 275 

Luhdi, 1, 31 ; i1, xxxv 

Lika see Lümri 

Lükhel, ii, 220 

Lukhoomre, ii, 78 

Luma, ii, 55 

Lumb, ii, 79 

Lüm:i, ü, lxi, 355, 357, 363; iii, 
85, 89 

Lunar Race, i, 120, 121, 120, 190, 
191, 204, 215, 225, 230, 234 ; iii, 38 

Rajpoot, n, 94 

Lūnawat, ii, lxi ; iu, 24, 33 

Lūnd, ii, 34, 37, 41, 49, 60, 365 

Luungung, n, xxxiv 

Lünia, ii, 243 

Luniya see Nuniya 

Lunjung, i, 108 

Lünsar, ii, 219 

Lünwara, ii, 214 

Lurka, ti, 365 

Lutari, ii, xxxv, 45 

Lutumur, i» 24 

Lyāri; ā, i, 20; ii; xxxv 
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Maddār, i, 352 

Maddera, in, 151 

Madgu, i, xix 
Madh-Sreni, i, 69; ii, xxxv 
Madhan, i, 293 

Madhani, iii, 27 

Madhare, ii, xxxvi 
Madharhia, i, 31; ii, xxxv 
Madhava, ii, xxxvii 
Madhavacharya, ii, xxxvii 
Madbbani, ii, xxxvi 
Madhera, ii, lxi; iii, 31 


| Madhesia, i, 300, 301, 303 


Madhotre, ii, xxxvi 
Madha, i, 24 
—— Acharya, j, 261, 267 
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Madha prrakb, i, 14 

Mādhūā, iii, 101, 146, 147 

— — Braliman, iii, 148 

Madhuriye, i, 64 

Madhva, ij, xxxvii 

Madhyandana Sāklā, i, 42 

— deva Sakha, i, 40, 41 

— dina, ii, xxxvii, 171, 173 

— — Sandhia, i, 13 

Madi, iii, 78 

Madian, iii, 208 

Madiga, iii, 146, 16] 

Madigavalln, ii, 198 

Madihatn, ii, xxxvi 

Madivali, iii, 152 

Madnah, ii, 324 

Madote, ii, xxxvi 

Madraicha, i, 160 

Madwachnri, ii, 177 

Madyu see Māria 

Madyadoshi, ii, xxxv 

Mauelari, iii, 161 

Māgadh see Sākādwīpī 

—-— Brahman see Sáküdwipi 
Brahman 

Magadha see Sakadwipi 

— Brahman see Sakadwipi 
Brahman 

Magadi, i, 96 ; ii, xxxvii 

Magahi, i, 325, 328 

Magahiya, i, 343 

Magahya, i i, 397. 395, 404 

Magai hiya, i i, 330 

Magniyah, i, 389 

Magarsa, i, 125 

Magasi, ii, 361 

Magdiyaliye, ii, xxxvi 

— „$i, xxxvi 








Magoo, ii, 78. 
Magsi, ji, 365 . 
Magzi, ii, 362 
Maha, i, 35 
— i, 16, 20, 33, 35, 
87, 398, 402 ; ii, xy 
—Kāli, ii, 345 "yin 
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Mahi patra, i, 35, 74, 75 

—Suttee, iii, 3, 15 

Mahabala, i, 88; ii, xxxvii 

Mahabharata, i 1, 67, 271, 
367 ; Hi, 221 

Mahadeo, i, 151 ; i1, 308 

— Koli, F 307, 30%, 308, 311 

Mahadeva, ii, 237 

Muhaicha, i, 140 

Mahajan, i, 261 ; i1, 243; iii, 65 

Mahala, ii, lxi 

Muhali see Hajam 

Mahammat, ii, 357 

Mabano, ii, '859 

Mahant, i, 256; ti, 163; in, 256 

Malianti, 13, 118 

Mahūpātr, i, 273 

Mahapatra, i, 75; n, xxxv 

Mahar, i ii, 153, 204 

Maharaj, ii, 370 





359, 385 ; i, xxi, 13, 236, 290 
Maharana. iii, 10, 84 


ii, xlviii, li, lii, 89, 171, 176, 26%; 

iii, 23 

—— Brahman, i, 77, 80, 82, 

107 ; ii, 170, 175, 254 

Kurmüchali, i, 107 

Mahārāsthra, ij, xxxvii 

Maharo, ii, 352 

Maharun, ii, 115, 123 

Mahasthana, ii, xxxv 

Mnhate, i, 100 

Mahawat, i, 388 

Mahe, ii, xxxvi 

Mahecha, i iii, 38, 48 

Mahedalhe, i i, 86; sii, xxxvii 

Maheeha, i ti, Ixi 

Maher, ii, 103 

Lodhi, ii, 103 © 

Mnhesar, ii, 352 | 

Mahesh wari, i i, 288, 294; 
116 ; ; iti, IN 51 

Mahi- ii, 352 z 

Mahijiye, ii, xxxvi 
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277, 333, 


Maharaja, i, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 47, 
48, 54, 122, 125, 128, 134, 291, 


Maharashtra, i, 19, 20, 21, 77, 90; 


Mahinthi, d, 76 ; ii, xxxv A 
1 i xv LAN 
| Mahisur, i, 96 ; ij, xxxvii 
| Mahite, Hi, xxxvi د‎ 
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Mahiyun, ii, 952 

Mahila, ii, 98 

Mahlani, ii, 52 

Mahmat, ii, 352 

Mahmeet, ii, 31 

Mahmūd, ii, 352 

--Kheyl see Mohmund Kheyl 

Mahnee, ii, 78 

Mahobia, i, 289, 296 

Maholi, 1 140 

Maholin, ii, Ixi, 98 

Mahomdani, ii, 64 

Mahomedan, i, 42, 68, 119, 137, 
138, 140, 157, 158, 177, 185, 190, 
203, 208, 209, 228, 247, 245, 249, 
250, 251, 265, 271, 275, 278, 281, 
286, 293, 294, 301, 303, 306, 310, 
311, 316, 317, 319, 329, 333, 434, 
335, 338, 340, 341, 343, 345, 353, 
358, 366, 367, 370, 371, 379, 383, 
885, 338, 396, 397; ii, xlviii, 1, 
liv, lxvi, 11, 17, 19, 22, 35, 43, 





47! 60, 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 85, | 


107, 113, 114, 128, 129, 135, 161, 
164, 165, 166, 174, 186, 200, 206, 
209, 212. 217, 221, 229. 230, 232, 
233, 234, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
941. 242, 243, 244. 245. 246, 247, 
248. 268, 270, 274, 276, 980, 284, 
991. 995. 297, 298, 321, 322, 331, 
333. $35, 336, 338, 342, 344, 349, 
354. 355. 363, 370, 372, 373, 375, 
376; ii 4, 6, 7, 12, 14, 38, 39, 
42, 65, 67, 68, 69, "28, 85, 86, 90, 
91, 95, 98, 100, 127, 132, 145. 


146, 157. 163, 206, 238, 269, 293 
| Mahtau, i, 324 


-— Bhat, 1, 271 

—— Borah, i ii, 183, 184 
Gond, ii, 118 
— — Grassin, ii, 246 
— KOSI, Ji, 273 
Merat, iii, 69 




















73, 247 
Mahomedzye, ii, 24, 66, 67 


* Mahor, iii, 52 


Mahouliya, 3, 317 

Mahowa, s 302; ii, 136, 127 
Mahpe, i i, 28 ¿ 

Mahra, i, 240 

— ii, 56 





Rajpoot, ii, 66,68, 70, 
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Mahrani, i», 49 
Mahratha Teli, ii, 185 
Mahrathi, ii, 112, 140, 173, 176, 


183, 194, 196; iii, 122, 130,148 


Brahman, iii, 234 
Chamir, ii, 204 
Kuubi, ú, 188 
Nat, ti, 317, 342 
Sarli, n, 197 
Shastra, i ii, 191 
— Bimpi, ii, 197 
Mahratta, i, 75, 79, 80, 113, 146 ; ii, 
R6, 89, 91, 95, 100, 102, 107, 115, 
171, 172, 173, 174, 186, 188, 189 
192, 201, 202, 203, 326, 336, 344 ; 
iii, 5, 6, 40, 41, 45, 76, 124, 138, 
149, 150, 155, 257 
Bangari, ii, 317 
Banjāri, ii, 330 
Brahman, i, 9, 77, 79, 80, 
81, 97, 110, 278; ii, 86, 91, 171, 
174, 175, 261 

Kuubī, ii, 87,98, 100, 109, 
330 





Kurmi, ii, 10] 
Sonār, i, 314 
ےمم‎ Sudra, ii, 186 
Mahratti, ii, Hi, 100, 107, 313; iii, 
157 
Mahrawar see Mahror 
Mahror, i, 123, 238, 240, 241; ii, lxi 
Mahra, i, 289, 298 
Mahsud, ii, 28, 29 
Wuzeeree, ii, 23, 28, 29, 
31 


Mahsul, ii, 47 





Mahto, ii, 106, 125 

۱ Teli, ii, 99, 106 
(300 i, 337 
Mahūā see Mahowa 
Mahuliya, i, 292 
Muhūr, i, 316 
Maháriya, di, Ixi 
Mai-nad, iii, 147 
Maideva, i, 87 ; ii, xxxvii 
Maidhi, i, 108; ii, xxxv 
Maila, 1, 333 
— Bheel, ii, 325 
Maile, i, 84 ; ii, xxxvii 
Mailiga, iu, 152 
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Main, ii, xxxvii Makwānā, ii, lxi, 220, 243, 266 ; و‎ 
Mainad, ii, xxxvii ii, 36, 46 
Mainu, i, 165 — KOl, ii, 283, 316 
Mainpūriwālā, i, 273 Makwar, iii, 127 
Maipawat, i, 146; ii, Ixi; ii, 80, | Mil, i, 327, 388; i1, xxxvii, 372 

45, 47 Mala, i, 12, 31, 106; ii, xxxv, 
Maipawut see Maipawat xxxvi, 220 ; iii, 130 
Mair see Mer Mnlaganūr, H, xxxvii ; iij, 103 
Mairtia, ii, Isi; iii, 29, 31 Malagasur, ii, xxxvii ; iii, 103 
————— Rathor, iii, 30 Malalu ( Pariah), iii, 199 
Maisūr Karnatak, i, 95, 96; ji, | Maland, ii, xxxv 

xxxvii Malani, i, 112, 160 
Maite, ii, xxxvi Malania, ii, 220 ` 
Mnithala, iii, 23 Malar, ii, 307, 310, 312, 315, 352 — 


Maithil, i, 71 
Mwithila, i, 19, 20, "71, 72; ii, 
xlvii, xlix, 88, 80, 262 
Brahman, i, 71; ii, xlix, 
262 


Maitra, i, xvii, 27; n, xxxvi, 220 
Maitrāv arana, i 

Maitraya, i, 105 

Maitrayann, i, 81; ii, xxxvii, 171 
Maitrayaniya, ii, 171, 175 
Maitriyaka, i, xvii, xix 
Maiwārā, ji, xxxvii, 280 
Majgaum, ii, xxxvi 

Majhia, ii, 153, 160 

Mnjhwār, i, 357 

Majira, i, 273 

Majju, i, 111 ; ii, xxxvi 
Majjulu, iii, 196 


Mnjrot, i, 334 * 


Makade, ii, xxxvi 
Makar see Gauri 
Makhani, ii, xxxvii 
Makhantol, i, LOS; ii, xxxv 
Makhapawar, P 103; ii, xxxv 
Makhiani, ii, 53 

Makhotre, ii, xxxvi 

Mūkirani, ii, 64 

MakivAna, ii, 243 

Makkala Santanam, iii, 209, 210 
Makna, ii, 353 
Makoi, iii, 76 
Makondi, ii, 353 ` 
—— ue 221, 222 


| Malinh Koinga, ii, 159 : 





















— Koli, ii, 310 

Mulariyā, 7 72; ii, XXXV 

Malāru, iii, 163 

Malasa, iii, 163 J 

Malava, iii, 151 

Malawat, i, 140 

Malawi, ii, 259 

Malawika, i ii, 259 

Malnyāli, iii, 132, 136, 140 

Malayalim, ji, 288; iii, 120, 
130, 176, 212 

— — Sudra, iii, 183 

Maldongre, i ii, 145 

Maldot, ii, lxi ; iii, 38 

| Male Ganda, š ni, 151 

Kundi, iii, 210 

Maleboi, ii, 153 

Malei, iii, 130 

Pareiyan, i ii, 5 .. 

Malyhani, ii, 41, 65 Ne 

Má!goraya, i, 336 ۹ 

Malha, ii, 112 

Malhase, i, 87 ; ii, xxxvii 

Mathiabao Pathan, i, 240 > 

Mali, i, 323, $27, 328 ; ii, 99, 102, 
306, 108, 189, 221, 225, 226, — 
230, : 13; iii, 55, 203, 261” وٹ‎ 

Knnalie, iii, 210. | گ۴‎ 
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Mall, i, 239 

Malla, i, xvii 

Mallah, i, 345, 346, 347 

Mallirn, ii, Ixi; iii, 149 

Mallaya, iii, 85, 87 

Mallik see Malik 

Malluk jori, i, 112; ii, xxxv 

Malohar, ii, 48 

Mālorū, i, 96; ii, xxxvii 

Malwa, ii, xxxvi [104, 105 

— Brahman, i, 20, 2), 102, 

Seikh, ii, 75 

Mulwani, ii, 45 

Malwi, i, 81, 99; ii, xxxvii, 89, 90. 
161, 166, 171, 259 

Mamkhor, 1, 3] ; ii, xxxv, xxxvi 

Mamnot Mair, iii, 65, 72 

Mamani, ii, 59 

wālā, ii, BO 

Man, ii, 219, 220 

Bhau, ii, 161, 162 

— Singot, iti, 28 

Waddar, ii, 321 

Mana, ii, 142, 226, 230 

Ojhyal, ii, 140 

Manah, ii, 988, 105, 109 

Mauáhi, ii, 352 

Munakani, ii, 49 

Manan, i, 64; Ú, xxxvi 

Manati, ii, xxxvii 

Manavala Manumi, iii, 96 

Mandāhar, ii, xxxvi, lxi 

Mandal, ii, x xxvii 

Mandan, i, 25, 108; n, xxxv 

Miündar, ii, xxxvi, 352 

Mandavya, i, 80 

Mandawar, i, 163 " 

Mandha, ii, xxxvi 

Mandhlawat, ii, Ixi; iii, 28 

Mandhor, ii, 352 

Mandhra, ii, 243 

Mandli, ii, 322 

Mandlot, ii, Ixi; iii, 28, 29 

Mardnot, ii, Ixi ; iii, 30 

Mandulavalln, iii, 198 

Mandwah, ii, lxi 

Mandwani, ii, 45 

Manes, ii, 134 — — 

Gond, ii, 140 | دک‎ 

Mang, i, 11; ii, 153, 159, 204, 328, 

` 834, 340, 343 
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Mang Ramüsi, ii, 317, 328 
Manga, ii, Ixi; iii, 76, 149 
Mangal, i, 281; iii, 54 
Mangala, i, 286 

Mangali, iii, 197 

Müugalia, ii, Ixi; iii, 36, 48 
Mangaliya, i, 125 

Mangalu see Hajam 
Mangani, ii, 219 

Mangara Nair, iii, 184 
Mangnriā, ii, 243 

Mangazah, ii, 355 
Mange-poto, ii, 502 

Mangel, n, 34 

Manglia, iii, 85, 86 
Mangnüno, ii, 352 

Mangnijo, i1, 252 
Mangraich, ii, xxxvi 
Mangrani, ii, 50 

Mangrüjo, ii, 352 
Mangrūriye, ii, xxxvi 
Māngudi, ii, xxxvii ; iii, 103 
Maniga, ii, 151 

Manika, iij, 173, 174 
Manikani, ii, 369 

Manj, ii, xxxv 

Gānw, i, 24 
Manjaha, ii, xxxvii 
Manjaria, 11, 216 

Manjeri, ti, 191 

Manjha Seikh, ii, 75 
Mavjhria, ii, 220 

Manji, ii, 125 

Manjüka, i, 259 

Mankani, li, 47 

Mānkhu, i, 108 ; 11, xxxv 
Manlagani, ii, 50 m 
Mannal Kide Tinnum, i, 130 
Pareiyan 
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Mannana, ii, lxi, 281 
Mannepuwar, ii, 153, 159 
Mannu Wadda, iii, 158, 159 
Manohara, i, 87; H, xxxvii 
Manohardasat, iii, 28 
Mansabdār, i, 291 
Mansotre, ii, XXxv1x 
Manute, i, 85; ii, xl,xvii 
Mantra, i, 3, 10, 157 12, 14, 35, 36, 
953. 255, 256, 257, 259, 262, 269, 
270; ii, 162, 163; in, 192 
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Manu, i, xv, xvi, x vii, xvii, xx, B, 
305, 332, 392; i lxi; iii, 104 
219, 220, 2292, 230, 246, 247, 255, 


254, 259, 262 
Karnataka, iij, 158 
Manwar, i, 324 

Maosi, ii, 128 

Mapilah see Moplah 
Mapile, iii, 163 
Mapūrwani, ii, 48 

Mara, 11, xxxvii 

Marabi, il, 151 
Maraipora, ii, xxxv 
Maraiy n, i, 389 

Marāni, ii, 145, 307, 312 
— n Koli, n, 312 " 
— main, ii, 46 
Marar, ii, 89, 102, 108 
Marassi, ii, 267 

Mnrasu, iii, 180 

Pareiyan, i iii, 133 
Maratha, i i, 402 

Maratta, i, 78, 84, 324 
Brahmin, i, 78 
Maravan see Maravar 
Maravar, ii, 119, 125, 195 
Marāwi, n, 138 

Maray, i, 56; ii, xxxvii 
Marcho, ii, 358 | 
Mürdandi, i, 12 
Marechi, ti, 53 

.Maretha see Maharashtra 














J Margati, ii, xxxvii; iii, 103 


ngeye see Dasa 











Mariai, di, 114 
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Maro Singho, ti, xxxv 

Marobi, 11, 1 

Maroti see Hanuman 

Marotre, ti, XXXVI 

Marowa, i, 99 

Marpali, i, 388 

Mm Tani, li, 55 

Marri, ii, 41, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
364, 365, 368 

Marskola, ii, 188, 144 

Māru, i, 99; ii, xxxvii, 260; iii, 
54 

Marud, ii, xxxvi 

Marur, ii, xxxvi 

Maruthan Cheri, ii, xxxvii; ili, 
103 


| Marūtī see Hanuman 


Mürnvà, ii, 237 

Marwa, i, 14, 253 

Marwar Brahman, i, 99 

| Marwari, i, 63, 343; ii, 115, 182, 
183, 194, 226, 250, 258, 260, 272; 
iii, 106, 150 

‘Audichya, i ti, xxxvii, 250 

Kolī, ii, 231 - 

— Wani, ii, 182 

Mas, ii, 78 

Masalar, ni, 163 

Masaldan, i D, xxxvii 

Masan, ii, 375 








Mashāu-bāsh i-sraddh, i, 16 
Masidani, i44 


Margoba, ii, 341 ar Masjid, ii, 942, 244 
Marhatā, i, 69; ii, xxxvi Masodare, i ii, xxxvi ` | 
Marhatta, i ii, 99 | Masonad, ii, xxxvi ott $ 
Kathkāri, i, 203 | Massiwani, ii, 64 — 
Mari, ii, 134, 187, 185; iii, 178, | Massowani, ii, 50 di^ 1 
174 Massūrī, ii, 52 q 
Gond, ii, 125, 143 Massüwnni, i ii, 60 T 
| Macs; ti , 125, 134, 141, 142, Ho Mastan see Anavala Ls 
146 ; ; iii, 208 |  Mastana see Avavala رش اص‎ 
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Matal, i, 296 

Mutāra, ii, 214 

Māte, i, 87 ; ii, xxxvii 

Matewala, ii, xxxvi 

Math, i, 95, 255, 258, 288; ii, 161, 
163, 177, 190, 191, 282 

Matha, ii, 231 

Māthar, ii, xxxvi 

Mathari, ii, 364 

Mathdhāri, ii, 235 

Mathur, i, 20, 21, 103, 104, 307, 
308, 310; ii, xxxvi; iii, 53 

Mathura, i, 25, 104; ii, 262 

— — Chaubi Brahman, i, 102, 
104 

ke Chaubi see Mathur 


Mathüria, i, 316, 350; ii, 114; iii, 


260 


Mutikurlā, i, 20; n, xxxv 
Matiwnd, ii, 317. 342 
Matiyn, iii, 200, 202, 204 
Matolor, ii, xxxvi 
Mātrika, i, 10, 253 

— püjan, i, 10, 12, 14 
Matt, 11, 56 

Matti, ii, xxxvi 
Mattidniyar, iii, 117 
Mattuvali Kauakkan, iii, 120 
Matumbi, ii, 353 
Matwani, ii, 60 —— 
Matwari, ii, 201, 296 
Mauchi, ii, 291, 297 
Muudaka, 1, xvi 

Maudgal, i, 108 
Maudgalya, ii, 108 
Mauhaviya, i, 292 

Maunai Parish, iii, 188 
Maunas, i, SO — 

Mauni gotrn, i, 217 
Muunīdāsi, i, 255, 266 
Maur, i, 253, 326 
Manrnun, i, 26; ii, xxxv 
Maurayan, iii, 181 

Mauri, i, 326 

Mavala see Moyal 
Mawaiya, i, 24 

Mawal, ti, 202 

Mawani, ii, 48 





Mawüshi Kurkū, ii, 127 

Mnya, iii, 160 

Muyāda, ii, Ixi, 243 

Mayātrā, ii, 243 

Mazabee, ii, 75 

Mazaraui, ii, 41, 46, 64, 55 

Mazārī, ii, 41, 44, 45, 51, 63, 364, 
365 

Mazdujo, ii, 352 

Mazzerani, ii, 46 

Mean Kheyl, ii, 34, 40 

Meanee, ii, 32 

Meatadikari, iii, 172 

Mebhvāni, ii, 49 

Meda, ii, Ixi, 286, 289 ; iii, 149 

Medar, iii, 161 

Medariwar, ii, 115, 122 

Mednrlu, iii, 198 

Medrnt, īti, 71 

Medu, ii, xxxvi 

Meenn, i, 142; ii, 161, 165; ni, 7, 
29. 37, 39, 66, 70, 71, 73. 77, 78, 
79, 80, 90 

Meeranzye, ni, 23, 25 

Meernsee, ii, 63 

Megada, iij, 151 

Megüwat, ii, lxi; iii, 34 

Meghawār, ii, 370, 376 

Meghvāl, ii, 239 

Megwāl, iii, 61, 63 

Mehal, i, 6 

Mehani, ii, 47 

Mehar, ii, xxxvi, 352 

Mehdela, ii, 102, 103 

Mehenin, ii, 149 


| Mehman, ii, 222 


Mehmun, ii, 221 

Mehr, iii, 85, 87 

Mehra, i, 280; ii, 115, 121; iii, 61 
Mehram, ii, 141 

Mehranzye, ii, 52 

Mehta, i, 98, 100, 101 ; ii, xxx vii 
Mehtar, ii, 153, 159, 206, 330 
Mehte, ii, 77 

Mehulyar, ij, xxxvi 

Mehumjogi see Warhari 
Mehwāti, iti, 58 

Mekab, i, 74, 75, 76; ii, xxxv 
Mel Nadu, iii, 114 

Melee, ti, 42 

Melusakhare, ii, 158 
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Meman, ii, 243, 352 | Mihtar see Bhangi 3 
Memon, ii, 349, 353, 354 Mimünsa, i, 259 
Mendhā, ti, 243 Mimit, i, 111 
Mendjogi see_Dauri Gosain Min Jogi, ii, 200 
Mengee, ii, 78 Mina see Meena 
Meno see Manah Minadu Kanakkan, iii, 120 
Menor see Mavah Minar, Ti, 12, 13 
Meo, i, 172, 185; ii, 66, 70; iii, 7, | Mindhro, ii, 352 
85, 90, 91 Miudwani, i, 64 
Meoh, ii, Ixi ; iii, 27 | Mingal, ii, 358, 363 
Mepal, ii, 220 Minglani, ii, 45 | 
Mer, ti, 243; ni, 7, 19, 27, 65, 67, | Mingwani, ii, 45, 6L 
65, 70, 71, 85, 86, 89 Mintri, iii, 51 ^ 
Sonar, iii, 55 Mir Jat, ii, 361, 365 » 
Merāt, iti, 67, 71, 86 — Munshi, i, 291 
YA Meratavāla, ii, xxxvii, 258 Mirakhor, ii, 352 
- Meratwal, i, 99 Mirani, ii, 64 
Merlin, 1, 59, 61, 65 ii, xxxvi Belochee, ti, 58 
Meri, ii, 352 Mirasi, i, 271, 375 ۰ 
Meriah, ii, 150 Mirat, ij, xxxvi 
Meriāri, i1, 45 i Sikaudari, ii, 210 
Meriwār, ii, 115, 122 Mirhoutre, i, 79 
Mesrām, n, 138, 142 Mirichiya, i, 69; ii, xxxvi 
Mesri, 11, 248 Mirje, i li, xxxvii 
Methnknran, iij, 119, 129 Mirkani, i ii, 45, 61 5 , 
Methiber, ii, xxxvi Mirza, i, 131 
AMettah, ii, 307, 312, 313 Mirzani. ii, 49, 52 
[ Koli, ii, 312, Misar, ii, xxxvi 
۴ Mowara, ii, xxxvii, 4 Mishra, ii, xxxv, xxxvi 
Mewari, ii, 278 Misliteo, ii, 25 
Ë Mewatti, iii, 85, 91 Misirman, ii, xxxvi 
Mhaila, 1 1, 333 Misl, 11,75 


Mbar, ii, 127, 138, 158, 164, 208, Misr, i, 9, 24, 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, 
207, 208, 221, 223, 224, 324, 55, 56, GO, 72, 73, 75, 76, 103, 





















L 313 7 106, 108, 318 
Mhasakara, i, 88; ii, xxxvii Brahman, i i, 189 ; iii, 260 
Mhasoba, ii, 336 Misra, i i, 9 
Mher, iii, 85, 86 Mistakani, i ii, +1 | 1 : 
Mhor, ii, xxxvii, 280 Mit Lonári, i ii, 194 21 SUNT ٦ 
J Mhotap, i ii, 219 Mitani, ii, 46, 61 
Mhurum, ii, 78 Mithanee, ii, 34, 37 
Minna, ii, 221, 230 Mithila, 3 i, وت‎ ii, xxxv 
Mohmund, ii, 20 Mitryn, i کا‎ — 
Mida, i, XX HE x Mittani, ii, ٠۰۴۰۱۰ e 
- Midin, i, 2 1 ūkya, ii, 114 
Mihari, i, 104; ii, xxxvi — Bhatys, ii, 114 
E F Mihmān, A5 285 ' 





Mihr, iii, 7 
Mibriani 


Mitw I ii, 50 
ii 52 | اوح یی مد‎ 
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Indez. 69 


Mochi, ii, 250, 269, 270, 283, 373; 
Hi, 63, 137, 157 

Mochigor, ii, xxxvii, 250 

Mocho, ii, 352 

Modaiya, i, 61 ; ii, xxxvi 

Modaka, i, 88 ; ii, xxxvii 

Modal gotra, i, 172 

Modali, iii, 159 

Modh, ii, 248 

Modha, ii, xxxvii, 259 

Moghal see Mogul 

Moghul see Mogul | 

—— Pathan see Mogul Patha 

Moghya see Báuria 

Moyiva, iii, 127 

Mogivlu, iii, 127 

Mogodho, iii, 204 


Mogul, i, 140, 166, 176, 204, 2&6, . 


371; ii, 66, 67, 114, 161, 164, 
265, 295, 359; iu, 8,11, 40, 52, 
85, 212, 213 

Pathan, ti, 284 
Mohamdani, ti, 60 

Mohana, ii, xxxvi, 349, 354 
Mohandani, ii, 54 

Mohawa, ii, 302, 306 

Mobil, i, 121 ; ii, lxi ; iij, 24, 32 
Mohila, i, 222 

Mohindani, 1i, 46 

Mohle, ii, xxxvi 

Bohle, ii, xxxvi 

Mohmah, ii, 55 

Mohman, ii, 285 

Mohmund, ii, 17, 20 

— (Lower), ii, 15, 17 
(Upper), ii, 15, 17, 20 
Kheyl, ii, 

Mohini, i, 399 

















^ olinot, iii, 50 
^. Mohondo, ji, 142 ° 


ohor, ii, Iwa, 233, 244, 248, 267, 
Mohota, iij, 51  . 
Mohuliya, i, 108 
Moka, 1i, Ixi, 244 
Mokalai, ii, 238 

Rejpooh ii, 244, 245 

Mokara, i 2 7 
Mokhā, ii, 220, 243 
Mokhimsingot, ii, Ixi; iii, 27 
Molak, i, 333 





Molān, iii, 26 

Mole see Molle 

Mombal, iii, 156 

Momdani, ii, 61, 64 ® - 

Momeet Khan Kheyl, ii, 31 

Momin, ii, 359 

Momnā, ii, 242 

Momukzye, ii, 66, 68 

Momun, ii, 269, 273 

Momund, ii, 24 

Mon see Monas 

Monas, i, 60, 64, 123, 213, 216, 
369 ; ji, xxxvi, Iri, 73 

Rajpoot, i, 217, 369, 370 

Mondrani, ii, 365 

Mone, i, 86 ; ii, xxxvii 

Monohas, ij, 101 

Mooh, ii, xxxvii 

-— = Brahman, ii, 244 

Moorgabee, ii, 76 

Moorghaee, ii, 78 

Moorkām, n, 131 

Moosa Kheyl see Moosah Kheyl 

Moosah Kheyl, ii, 36, 66, 68 

Moosehzye, ii, 40 

Moplah, i, 83; iii, 125, 212 

Mor see Mohor 

Mora, ii, 220 

Morani, ii, 267 





| Morar, ii, 153, 156 


Morasnad, ii, xaxvii 

Morasu Wakliga, iii, 151, 152 

Mordani, ii, 48 

Mores-niid, iii, 147 

Morha Maitra, ti, xxxvii, 253 

Morhle, i, 64 

Mori, i, 146; ñ, Ii, 89, 87, 98; iii, 
36, 49 

Mori Kar Korwah, ii, 317, 318 

Rana, ii, 128 

Moria, 1i, 134, 146 

Gond, ii, 146 

Morīdanf, ii, 50 

Mot, ii, 220 

Mota, i, 69; ii, xxxvi 

Motālā, i, 99; ij, xxxvii, 257 

Motati, ii, 151 — 

Kapalu, iii, 111 

Motesar, ii», 60 

Motha, ii, 255, 260 

Moti, i, 399 ; iii, 69, 70 
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Moti Mair, iti, 65, 70 


Rawat, 111, 70 
Motia, ii, 219 





.Motmaitra, ۵ 


Motta, iii, 177 

Mounās Gotra, i, 56 
Mousa Kheyl, ii, 55, 60 
Mow, i, 398 

Mcwra, ii, 298 

Moya, ii, 220 

Moyal, ii, xxxvi 
Mozandagani, ii, 54 
Mrigāshirā, i, 17 
Msagar, ii, 393 

Muasi, ii, 126 

Muazzin, iii, 12 

Muchnla Mire, iii, 153 
Muchchi, iij, 198 

Muchi, iii, 136, 137 
Muchle, ii, xxxvi 

Mudar Kheyl, ii, 22 
Mudavenmar see Madavenmar 
Mudda Kheyl, ii, 31. 
Muddee Kheyl, ii, 29, 40 
Mudgal, i, 80, 100 

- Gotra, i i, 82 
Mudhālwān, i, 69 ; ii, xxxvi 
Müdhgal, i, 74, 75 
Mudhgala, i, 6, 8 
Müdhirath, i, 74; ii, xxxv 
Brahman, i, 75 
Mudhook, ii, 78 

Mudoi, ii, 353 

Müdümar, in, 175 
Mudyal, ii, 137 

Muge, ii, 153, 159 
Muharram, i, 301 
Muhder, ii, 16 

Muhora, ii, 299 

Multa, iii, 50 

Muhtavi, i, 309 ^» š 
Muhte, ii, 79 

Muira, ii, 220 

Muj, 1, 13 

Mujaunā, i, 32; ti, xxxv 
Mujhal, ii, xxxvi 

MN hi, ii, xxxvi 

Mai jwar, å, 333 

ti, — xxxvi 

, xxxvii 
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Mukhurjee see Mukhuti 
Mukhuti, i, 28, 70; ii, xxxv 
Muki see Agharia 


Mukkaniyār, ii, xxxvii; Hi, 103 


Mukkava see Mogiva 
Mukki, ii, xxxvii 
Mukodongo, ii, 353 
Mukund, ti, lxi ; iii, 37 
Mal, i, 11, 

Dhāsar, ii, 317, 335 
——Nakshatra, i, 252 
Mulcer, ii, 138, 141 
Mulgani, ti, 61 





Mulgrāssia, ii, 233, 236, 237, 239, 


240, 241, 244, 245 

Dhang, i ii, 241 
Mulhee, ii, 79 

Mulla, ii, 11, 237 

Kheyl, ii, 32, 40 
Kurumba, iii, 177 
Mullah see Mulla 

Mullhun, ii, 78 

Mullizye, ii, 16 
Mullukürumba see Kurrumba 
Multānī see Jat 

—Pathan, i ii, 284 
Mulübšzala, i, 96; ; ii, xxxvii 














| Mummoo Kheyl li, 39 


Mummundzy e, 11, 40 
Mund, iii, 168, 169 
M undapom, iii, 180 
Munde, ii, xxxvi 
Mundiya, ii, 139 
Mundla, i ii, 94 
Mundra, iii, 51 
Mundrani, ii, 52 
Mungvuch, ii, xxxvii 
Munhas see Monas 
— Rajpoot, ii, 73 
Muni, i, 151, YA 
ا‎ aa iii, 57 

unitryā, i H, pope 
Munjal — tuk, ii, 24 
Munjalva, i li, XXXvi 
Munju, i, 111 
Muvnee, ii, 78 
Munri Pulayan, iii, 187 






‘Munshi, ii, xxxvi 


Munzar Kheyl, ii, 31 
Munzye, ii, 9s. 
Muqaddam, ii, 42 
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Muradani, ii, 64 

Murakanndn, ii, xxxvii 

Murani, ii, 45 

Mūrāo see Koeri 

Mūrdhābhishikta, i, xv 

Muria see Muriüri 

Muriārī, i, 339, 346, 347; ii, 14), 
155 ; | 

Marikanad, ii, xxxvii 

Murikinad, iii, 148 

Murikinati Rajah, ii, bei; iii, JO4 

Murima, ii, 353 

-- phani, ii, 353 

Murkinaru, i, 96 

Murkinati, i, 91 ; ii, xxxvii 

Murowtreh, ii, 76 

Murree, ii, 43 

Murri, ii, 46, 362 

Mursiya, i, 140 

Murwaheh, ii, 76 

Murwaya, 11, 78 

Murwuttee, ii, 34, 36, 38 

Marya, iii, 200 

Mirzaye, ii, 359 

Musa, ii, 357 

Musahar, i, 348, 349, 350" 

Musalman see Mussulman 

Musani, ii, 48, 61, 62 

Mushran, ii, xxxvii 

Mushrü, ii, 374 

Muski, ii, 154 

Muso, ii, 352 

Mussalman see Mussulman 

Mussha Kheyl, ii, 40 





Nabh, i, 64; ii, xxxviii 

Nabhotre, ii, xxxviii — — 
Nachadi, i, 112; iiexxxvii 
Nacumpa, i, 160, 169 

Nad Kunalie, iii, 210 

—.— Lakhshmi Walli, ii, 317, 343 
Nada Mang, ii, 328 

Nadan, iii, 185, 186 نے‎ 

Wade, i, 20; ii, xxxvii 

Nadhota, i, 125 


Nādodnrā, i, 99 ` 


"Mussulmnn, i, 68, 138, 155, 170, 


204, 205, 209, 276, 295, 341, 365, 
350; ii, 243; iii, 13, 31, 39, 
293 . 

Mustal, i, 65 ; ii, xxxvi 

Musuku Wakliga, iii, 151 

Muthali, iij, 108, 112 

Muthàáthnu, iii, 178, 181 

Muthbari, ii, xxxv 

Muther, i, $1; ti, xxxv 

Muthi, ii, xxxvi 

Muthumei Thirakkāna, iii, 109 


Mutta Raju, iii, 154 


Muttadu, 11, xxxvii 
Muttamilsera Kodamalur, iii, 109 
Muttani, ii, 352 
Muttarachavandlu, iii, 130, 138 
Muttirajulu, iij, 197 
Mūtu, ii, xxxvi 
Matan Deo see Mutya 
Mütüdn, iii, 179 
Mutya, ii, 127 
Mawhiri, ti, 353 
Myada, iii, 149 
Myale, ii, xxxvi 
Brahman, i, 20 
Myas, zi, 353 

Myāsa Bedar, iii, 153 
Myasenda, ii, 353 
Mydroo, ii, 78 
Myudroo, ii, 79 
Mynrae, ii, 78 

Myteh, ii, 77 

Mzigra, ii, 353 





N. 


Nadoriya, 1, 125 

Nadot, iii, 65 

Nāduvar, iii, 151 

Nadwāni, ii, xxxviii ; iii, 20 

Nae, iii, 91 

Naga, i, 226, 227, 266, 268, 376 
ii. xxxviii; iii, 13, 0 

Nagabansi, ii, Ixi 

Nūgādi, iii, 136, 145 

Nāgalika, iii, 160 

Nagar, i, 100, LOL; ii, xxxviii, 170, 
176, 212, 244; iii, 23 

— Brahman, i, 98, 100, 101; 

ii, 176; iii, 23 
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Nagar Gujar, i, 236, 237 *| Nuikude, ñ, 148 E 
Nagara, ii, 250, 2 —— ———— Gond, ii, 148 
' Braliman, ii, 251 Naikudi, ii, 134 

Nagarakala, iii, 152 - Naikumbh, i, 123, 160, 169, 210 
Nagarala, iii, 196 Naikunde Gond, iii, 207 
Nagavi, ii, xxxviii Nain Banskot, ii, ]xi 
Nagarta, ni, 147, 150 Nainda, ii, 146 
Nagauri, i, 273 Naini see Hajam 
Nagavasula, iii, 198 Naipāl, i, 108 
Nagavasulu, iii, 197 Naipālī, i, 21, 102 
Nagüwat, i, 337 ; iii, 261 | — — Brahman, i, 20, 107 
Nāgbansi, i, 123, 222, 226, 227,928; | Nnipaliya, ii, xxxvii 

i1, 89, 97 Nnipürà, i, 31; ii, xxxviii A 

Rajpoot, i, 227, 228, 376 Nair, iii, 108, 112, 135, 178, 181, ~ 

Nāgīnā, i, 163 182, 183, 184 
Nagna-p hhàdan-sraddh, i, 15 Nāīsa, ii, 214 
Nāgno, ii, 39 Naitam, ii, 139 
Nagori, ii, 254 Naithā, i, 192 , 
N i, 333 Naiyur, ii, 76 
Nagpore Brahman see Jhade Nakadoliachai Wyad, 
Nagra Banya, ii, 281 Nakaib, ii, xxxvii — 
Nagrü, ii, lxi Nakchauri, ii, xxxviii 
Nagurchi Gond, ii, 140 Nukhadpāzī, ii, 373 
Nagwā, i, 25; ii, xxxviii Nakma, ii, 144 
Nāgwān, i, 69; ii, xxxviii Nakoda, ti, Ixi _ : 1 


Nagwār, i, 72 ; ii, xxxviii 
Nāhāka, i, 74, 75; ii, xxxvii 
Nahal, ii, 201, 296 
Nahalia, ii, 149 
Nahar, ii, xxxviii, 125, 133 
Naharwar, iii, 76 
w" Nahil, ii, 125, 153 
Nāhujo, ii, 352 
Nahur, ii, 55, 56 
Nai see Hajam 
Naiadi, iii, 178, 190, 191, 268 
Naib, i, 50 
Munshi, i, 291 
Naick, iii, 118, 191 ۱ 
Naicker, iii, 178, 191, 192, 193, 194 
Naidaiyin, iii "niit 
Naidhr : | Vn, 
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Nakshatra, 1, 6, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 
252; ii, xix 

Nakto, i, 315 

Nala, ii, 220 

Nalang, i, 108 2 

eo, i, 341; ii, 309 
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Nanakshan, "n, 191 
Nünnashi, i, 112; ii, xxxvii 
Nauda, i, 74; li, xxx vii 
——— Yami kai iii, 154 
Nandamandalum Rājulu, ii, xi; 
ni, 104 
Nandini Brahman, ii, 262 
Nandauli, ii, xxxviii 
Nondavaidik, i, xxxviii; ili, 148 
Nandavarikulu, ii, xxxviii 
Nnndbans, 1, 333 
Nandbansi, i, 336 
Nande, i, 281 
Nandevānā, ii, 244 
Nandha, i, 75 
Nandi Bail Walli, ii, 317, 343 
- shraddh, i, 10, 11, 12, 14 
کی اد‎ ti, 317, 335 
Nandodra, ii, xxxviii, 252 
Nandu „ii, xxxviii, 259 
Naudw Ent. ii, Ixi, 61; iii, 20 
Nanga, i, 268 ; iij, 199 
Nangia, ii, 243 
Nangiar, iii, 181 
Naniarwar, iy 1 
Nanjan- n i, 965 ii, xxxviii 
Nanoo Kheyl, ii, 28 
Nanset, iii, 88 
Nanwag, i 123, 222, 230, 970; i, 








— see Nanwag 
Naomardi see N umria 
Nāpalā, i, 99; ii, xxxvili, 258 
Nāpita, i, xvi 

Nar, ii, 273 

Narad, i i, 64; ii, xxxviii 
Mani, ii, 259 
Naradi, 1 ili, 160 

Nāradika, i ii, xxxvili, 259 
Nārāīgana, i, 926 

Narain Deo, ii, 157 
arame see N arbuddhi 








Nārānnīti, i, 105 
Narauliya, | i, 122, کی کے‎ 155 ; ii, Ixi 





“Narayan Gosain, ti, 147 


Narbana, ti, Ixi 

Narbhan, i, 160; in, 26 
Narbhans, ii, Ixi ; iii, 24, 32 
Narbuddha, ii, 89, BO 
— > Brahman, n, xxi, 91 
Narbuddhi, ii, xxxviii 


|, Naree Ved, ii, 78 


Nareehok, ii, 78 
Nardo, ii, 352 
Narer, ii, 220 
Nari, ii, 197 
mar, ii, 74 
Narmadi, i, 81; 
Narmadik, i, 9 
Nnrnot, iii, 28 
Naroda, ii, 209, 273, 284 





ii, xxxviii, 171 


| Narsampara, i, 99 


Narsepara, ii, xxxviii 

Narsinghpura, ii, 52 

Narsipara, ii, 252 

Nartani, ii, 46 

Naruka, ii, bei; ni, 5, 41 

Narvankar, ii, xxxviii, 171 

Nasalkani, 1, 330 

Nasratti, 11, 24 

Nassur, ii, 94, 39 

Nat, i, 224, 387, 388, 359 
227; i, 61, 155 

Nata, i, xvii 


: n, 236, 


| Nataui, i ii, 352 


Natania, ii, 220 

Natch, 1, 275 

Nath, ii, 7, 153, 156, 226, 232; iii, 
59 


| ——- Baba, i, 187 


Nath, iii, 75 

Nāthal, ii, Ixi ; iii, 28 
Nathambadiyan, i iii, 108, 116 
Nathani, ii, 358 

Nathawat, ii, lxi; iii, 41, 42 
Nnthdeo, ii, 9 

Nathwani, ti, 60 
Nattucanaka, iii, 120 
Nattukotai Chetti, iii, 107 
Nata, i, 88; n, xxxviii 
Natva, iii, 158 

Natvānga, iii, 15% 

Nau see Hajam 

Naga, i, 234 
Naugori, i, 337 
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Naugrahia, i, 315 Nich Mang, ii, 205 ` 

Naujariya, i, 315 Mhār, ii, 207 

Nain, i, 252 —— Nhāvi, ii, 108 

Naunia see Hajam Parit, ii, 199 

Naurātampūr, i, 26; ii, xxxviii Sonar, ii, 187 

Nauri, ii, xxxviii Nichewala, ii, xxxviii 

Nautakia, i, 315 Nichhivi, i, xvii 

Nava see Nana Nichvi, ii, xxxviii 

Navākot, i, 108 Nieumbh, ii, 98 

Navale, i1, xxxviii Nidāmāvi, ii, 365 

Navashahari, ii, xxxviii Nidasure, i, 85 ; ii, xxxviii 

Nnvgn, ii, 214 Nidruba, i, 7 

Navin Karnatak, 1, 96 Niduwana, i, 99 1 

Navun, iij, 158 Nigaen, iii, 53 => 

Nawab,i, 45, 46, 132, 185, 187, | Nigalpani, i, 108; li, xxxvii E 
212, 214, 242, 288, 291, 311, 313, | Nigam, i, 308 * 
378; ii, 36; iii, 6, 194 Nigāna, i, 336 

Nawaiyin, i, 25 Nigānia, i, 333 

Nawandi, ii, 61 Nihalani, ii, 48 

Nawari, ñ, 202 Nihang, iii, 59 

Naya Kūrumba, iii, 177 Nihnni, ii, 

Nnyadi see Nagadi Nihtor, i, 163 

Nayak, i, 56 ; iti, 153 Nikhad, i, 547 

Nayakavala, ii, xxxviii, 261 Nikhar, i, 338 

Nayakkan sce Padeiyatchi Nikumbh, i, 124 ; ii, Ixi TEN 

Nayiuda, ni, 157, 158 Nikūmpa, i, 121 

Nayudu see Muttarachavaudlu Nil, ii, 197 

Nazani, ti, 45 | Nim, i, 220 

Nazim, i, 45, 149, 199, 371, 385 Nimannj, i, 261 

Neg, i, 252 Nimānuji, i, 261 r 

Nehal, ii, 153, 154 Nimawat, ii, lxi ; iii, 27 = 

Nekab, i, 74, 75, 76; ii, xxxvii Niniarwar, i, 123, 222, 230; ii, lxi 

Nelaug, ii, xxxvii Niogi, i, 91, 92; 1i, xxxviii 

Nelkāniwār, ii, 153, 150 Nipal, ii, 214 | 

Nemari see Narbuddhi Nipanin, i, 32; ii, xxxviii | 

Neopāne, i, 108 Niple Shaban, i, 309 š 

Nepalese Brahman, i, 108 Nirala, ii, 214 | — >: 

Ner, ii, 244 i Nirali, ii, 197 i " 

Neratu Kapalu, iii, 111 Nirban, i, 333 | — 

Neravidyavallu, iii, 198 Nirmal, i, 69; ii, xxxviii. 

Nevarshiya, ii, xxxviii Nirmali, i, 255, 263 — 

Newāpār, i, 108 E Nirnni Sindhu, i, 6 ` Y 

Newari, i, 31 ; ii, xxxviii Nirola, ii, xxxvii oi. 1 

Nawan 918. — Nirrüp, i, 125 M ec i 
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Nityundana, i, 86 
Nivedi, ii, 19] 
Nivipanya, ii, xxxvii 
Nizamabad, ii, xxxviii 
Nizamānī, ii, 365 
Nizizimiza, ii, 353 
Nodani, ii, 365 
Nogdra, iii, 52 
Nohàni, ii, 365 
Nohwar, iii, 76 
Nokani, ii, 48, 60 

Non see Lon 

Nonaba, iii, 151 

— —— Wakliga, iii, 151, 152 
Noorzye, ii, 24 
Nootkanee, ii, 84, 37 ` 
Nor, ii, 352 
Norangpota, iii, 27 
Nore, ii, 244 

Notani, ii, 365 
Notiàr, ii, 243 
Notiyār, ii, 244 
Notkānī, ii, 365 
-Notyar, ii, 352 

Noula, iii, 105 
Novarmnpota, ii, lxi ; iii, 27 


Ochan, iii, 123 

Oddar see Wuddava 

Odhiya, i, 314, 322 

Odi, iii, 57 

Ogar, ii, 370, 374 

Oja see Ojha 

Ojha, i, 29, 32, 37, 61, 69, 71, 72; 
ii, xxxviii, 88, 90, 153, 158 ; iu, 
160, 201, 203 

Brahman, 1, 37 

—— Gaur, i, 316 ; iii, 260 

Ojhal, ii, 134 | 

Ojhe, i, 82 

Ojhyal, ii, 134, 137 

—— Gond, ii, 140 

Oka, i, 88 ; ii, xxxviii * 

Okilhakara, i, 86 ; ii, xxxviii 

Omar, iii, 85, 89 

Omit, i, 111 x 

Omiwal, ii, xxxviii, 280 

nrānī, ii, 365 

Onar, ii, 365 














Nozkani, ii, 45 

Nugarwal, i, 69; ii, xxxviii 

Nugur, ii, 78 

Nugwāti, ii, 142 

Nuhesta, i, 196, 199 

Nuhri, iii, 85, 80 

Nujariya, i, 315 

Nujawun, ii, 78 

Nukāni, ii, 45, 52 

Null, ii, 233, 238, 246 

Nümrgo, ii, 352 

Numri see Lumri 

Numria, ii, Iri, 355, 350, 7 

Nun, ii, xxxviii, 3, 9 

Nunde, ii, 78 

Nundrajog, ii, 78 

Nuniya, i, 345, 347, 348, 349, 350; 
in, 250, 261 

Nuriüni, ii, 52 

Nurmee Kheyl, ii, 30, 31 

Nüthani, ti, 52 

Nūtkāvīi, ii, 41, 65 

Nuvakot, i, 108; ii, xxxvii 

Nuzzur Kheyl, ii, 28 

Nyāmnezi, it, 352 

Nyāya, i, 100, 259 


Onariyar, i, 103 ; ii, xxxviii 


Ontiyettu Gāniga, iii, 155 


Ooberae, ii, 78 

Oomerzye, ii, 40 

Oomrai Baniya, ii, 117 

Oopal, ii, 78 

Ooriya Brahman, i, 73 ; iii, 95, 102 

Kshatriya, ii, 104 

Opium, i, 302; ii, 316; iii, 48, 51, 
53, 65, 66 

Or, oe 36, 48 2 

— jpoot, iii, 

Ora, 7 537 

Orakzye, ti, 22 

Oran, i, 3 

Oreyah Sanüdh, i, 59 

Orh, ii, 284 

Orissa Brahman, ii, 261 

Orissan Khond, ii, 150 

Orukzye, ii, 23, 24,25 — ) 

Orur (Oreiyur) nattu, iii, 125 

Osdi, ii, xxxviii 
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Oshterance, ii, 84, 38 Othar, ii, 352 
Osman Kheyl, ii, 15, 19 Othman Kheyl, it, 15 
A Osmnt, ii, xii, 281 Othmanzye, li, 25, 29 








Osti, ii, xxxviii W nuzeeree, ii, 23, 30 ` 
Oswāl, i, 259, 294; ji, 115, 116, | Ottan, ini, 119, 128 : 
183, 233, 247, 248, 281; iu, 17, | Oudhiya, i, 348 


21, 50, 51 Oure, ii, 78 
Otaga Karan, iii, 130, 134 Dutabīr, in, 45 | 
Oiar, ii, 245 Oval, ii, xxxviii; iii, 179 
Otha, 1, 73; ii, xxxviii, 233 Owan, ii, 360 
1” 


Fāb, 1, 99, 105 

Pabadani, ú, 48 

Pabai, ii, 53 

Pabhi, ii, xxxix 

Pabin, i, 160 

Pacha, ii, 331 

Pachad Gūrchāni, i, 46, 49 

Pachadi see Pachhade 

Pachaenot, ii, Ixii ; im, 41 

Pachalia, i1, 149 

Pachandra, iii, 76 

Pachgaon, iii, 76 

Pachbäde, 1, 233, 235, 358 

Pachhainya, 1, 280, 287, 349 
Khatri, i, 280, 281; 

282 


Pachhniyan, i, 298 

Pachhande Gaur, 1 i, 60; ij, xxxix 

Pachhawan, i, 292, 321 

Pachkouta, i, 348 

Pachoriya, i i, 58 

Pachpiria, i, 300, 301 

Pachpiriya, i, 343 

Pachtoriya, i i, 123, 202, 208, 209; 
ii, Ixii 

Pachwar, i i, 25; ii, xxxix 

Pada, ii, 245 

Padal, ii, 184, 136, 137, 140 

Padam Purana, i P 305; lil, 252 

Rishi, Les 

Padaria, i ii, har 239 

Padasi, i iii, 161 


Padhe see Paudhe 
Dadiye, ii, xxxix 
Dholbalvarye, n, xxxix 
Ghohasniye, ii, xxxix 
Khajure, ii, xl 
Khindadiye, ii, xxxix 
Mahite, n, xl 
Saroj, ii, xl 
Padhya, ii, xl, 171, 173 
- Brahman, ii, 173 
Padiara, ti, 214 
Padlani, ii, 52 
Padli, ii, 144 
Padma, ii, 255; iii, 100 
Purana, i, 404; ii, 11, 253 
Padmasāle, iii, 146, 156 
Padmay Salay, ini, 122 
Padmisala, ti, 256 
 Padnivala, ii, xl 
Padria, ii, 266 
Padshah, nu, 18 
Padwa, i ii, 220 
| Padyar, ii, 245 
| Pagrdnia Ba 

a a Batiji, iii, 196 " z 
Pagnhiya, i, - 
Pagara, i ii, 141 
Paggi, ii, 291, 298 
Pagoda, iij, 178, 180, 181, 
Pagorā, i i, 99 
Pābā, i, 125 
Pahalwān, ii, 201 
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Padaur, ii, xl . Pahar, ii, '99, 104 

Padchar, و‎ 243 di, 189 

Pade, ii, x Paharia, ii, | 

Padeiyatohi, i iii, 108, ia 128 Pahlava, i, xvii pu. CR 
Padhan Chauhan, i i, 1 ایوس‎ ii, 307, 316 | x^ 
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Puhor, ii, 352 

Pahwar, ii, 352 

Paīdimalalu, iii, 199 

Paigami, ii, 145 

Paihwar, i, 8 

Paik, ii, 120 ; iii, 95, 105 

Pailamanlu, iii, 198 

Pailwān, ii, 317. 344 

Painda Kheyl, ii, 29, 30 

Paithinas, i, 80 

Paiyasi, i, 31 

soa ii, 52 

Pakanate Kapalu, iii, 111 

Pakhali, ii, 161, 165 

Pakharna Brahman, ii, 260 

Pakhsh, ii, 177 

Pākināti Jogi, iii, 161 
Reddi, iii, 151 

Pākinkār, ii, 330 

Pakkā Khānā,i, 308, 309 

Pakonyal, ii, xxxviii 

Pakumpal, i, 108 

Paktwāj, ii, 201 


Pal, ii, xxxix, lxii, 98, 245; iii, 36, 


82, 83, 91 

Pala, i, 333 à 
Paladhu, ii, xl 
Palan, ii, 220. 
Chok, i, 108 ; ii, xxxix 
Palari, ii, 356 
Palas, 1, 13 
Palasha, ii, 171, 173 
Palashe, i, 102; ii, xl 
— Brahman, i, 20, 21, 113 
Palavantu, iii, 100 
Palega, ii, 356 
Palegar, iii, 155 
Paleya, ii, 286, 288 
Palhande, i, 89 
Palhnnīkara, i, 85; ii, xl 
Pali, iii, 22 
Palicham, iii, 182 
Palihar, i, 343 

'alili see Patili 
Palit, i, 312 
Paliwal, iii, 19, 22, 23 
Banya, i 23] — 
Brahman, in, 21 
Paliwanlu, iii, 100 
Paliwar see Palwār 
Paliwar Rajpoot, i, 231 














Paliya, ii, xxxix 
Paliyan, ii, xxxix 
Paliyāū, i, 106 
Palki garry, i, 313 
Pallah, ii, 352 
Pallan, in, 108, 116, 124, 131 
Pallar, in, 178, 185 
Palle Kapalu, ii, 11] 
Palli, i, 42, 352 ; iii, 146, 159 
Padeiyntchi, iii, 116 
Palliar see Palliyan 
Pallidar, i, 339, 351 
Pallila, iii, 199 
Pallivāl, ti, 262 
Pallivala, ii, xl, 262 
Palliwal, i, 99, 277, 283, 289; iii, 
20, 51 
Palliwall see Palliwāl 
Palliwar, ii, 89, 90 
Palliyan, 111, 196, 144 
Palliyar see Palliyan 
Palludā, i, 106; ti, xxxix 
Palpa, i, 108 ; ii, xxxix 
Paluvyādha, iii, 153 
Palvas Gargya, i, 111 
Palwālā, 1, 232 
Palwār, i, 123, 124, 222, 231 ; ii, lxii 
Pambar, ii, xl 
Pambattar, iii, 136, 142 
Pampol, i, 111 
Pamulavallu, im, 198 
Pamulavandln, iii, 136, 138 
Pan, i, 67 
Pavasavallo, iii, 199 
Panāsumākkalu see Panda 
Pananli, ii, xxxix 
Panbari Koli see Malar 
Pünbira, 1, 253 
Panch Drāvira, n, 252 
—— — Galla, n, 321 
Gaur, ii, 176, 252 
Pir Thakur, in, 36 
utra, ii, 317, 334 
- hüt, ii, 163 
Pancha, ii, 281 
Panchagramadavarn, ii, xl 
Panchāl, ii, 115, 117, 186, 157, 195, 
221 | 
—Sonnr, ii, 186, 187 
Panchala, ii, 99, 160, 119, 146, 
147, 160, 161 
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Panchālar see Panchnlo 
Pancham vani, ii, 190 
Panchamsāle, iii, 160. 
Panchang, ii, 177 
Panchangi, ii, 178 
Panchani, ii, xxxix 
Panchāyut, i, xxiii 
Panchhaiya, i, 103 ; ii, xxxix 
Panchkarn, ii, xxxix 


Pancholi, i, 100: ii, 221, 224; 


51, 52 
Panchoti Vaisy a, in, 17 
Panchprawa, i, 9 


Panda, i, 36, 74, 76; ii, xxxviii ; 


in, 161 


Pandabarya Gond see Thotyal 


Pandal, ii, 101 
Pandüram, iti, 123 
Pandarn, iij, 151 


Pànde, i, 9, 25, 30, 31, 33, 34, 11, 
42, 60, 74, 76, 103, 106, 108, 309 ; 


ii, 251 

Brahman, i, 145 
Pandhotre, ti, xl 
Pandion, iii, 191, 193, 194 





Pandit, i, 4, 61, 75, 90, 103, 109, 
111, 194, 259, 285; ii, xxxix, 


257 
Panditaratni, ij, xxxviii 
Pandrah, ti, 324 
Pandu, i, 66 ; ; ii, 144; iii, 15 
Pandua, ii, 218, 216, 266 
Pandūbī, i, 346 
Pandusopaka, i, xvii, xix 
Pandy Vathiar, in, 180 
Pandya, i, 100; Hi, 101, 108 
سے‎ —- Kulam, ii, Ixii 
Pándyakulam, i iii, 104 
Pandyal, i, 108 
Pāndyāna, i i, 69; ii, xxxix 
Panern, di, XXXIX 
Panga, ii, 153, 156 
Pangadavaru, iii, 156 
Pange, ii, xl 
Pangora, ii, xl, 252 
Pānhari, H. 115, 118 
Pania, i, 350; iii, 177 
Panian, tii, 185 

Panikan, iii, 184 
Panipol, n, xl 
Paniyar, iii, 163 
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Parasari, i, 25 


Panjabi, i, 341 ; in, 163 
Panjak, ti, 55 

Panjan, ii, xxxix 
Punjātī, 1 i, 62, 64 
Panji, ii, xl 

Panjzātī, i, 281; H, 79 
Panka, ij, 125 
Pankar, ii, 194 
Pankha, 1, 343 


Pānnī, i, 74, 75, 76; ti, xxxviii 


Gr shi, i, 76 

Pano, 111, 205 

Panrahā, i, 92 ; Yi, xxxix 
Pant, i, 106, 108 

Panta Kapalu, in, 111 
Pāntiyā, i, 69 ; ii, xxxix 
Panu, iii, 85, 88 

Panwa, ii, xxxix 

Panyal, ii, xxxix 
Panyalu, ii, xxxix 
Panyari Sr eny, ii, 1 
Panyary Sreny, i, 73, 75, 76 
Papa, i, 146 

Par, i, 29 

Para, ii, 42 

Paracha, i ii, 66, 71 
Pārada, i, xvii 

Paradhi, ii, 231 

Paradi, ii, 226, 231 
Paradosh, ii, 204 
— — Pardesi, ii, 204 
Parah, ii, 352 

Parahar, i i, 352 

Paraja, ii, 272 

Parajuli, ii, xxxix 
Parajya, i ii, 260 

Param, ii, 197 

Parama Thokurur, iij, 109 
Paramtari, i, 348 

Paran, ii, 352 
Paraniyār, i, 103 ; ii, xxxix 





Parānjape, i, 86; ii, xl 


Paranotr, i, 64 


 Parar, i ii, Ixii, 281 
Pararia, i ii, 281 





1 i, xxxix 
| Parüsar, i, 30, 40, 60, 64, 69, 72, 80, 


103, 105, 112 
Gotra, i, 31, 219 
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Iudex. ra 


Pārasnva, i, xv 

Parashara, i, 7 

Parashariya, ii, xl, 263 

Parasna Kayasth, i, 311 

Parasrüm, i, 12, 97, 398 

Parava, ii, xl ; iii, 127 

Paravatye, i, 88; ii, xl 

Parayana, ii, xxxix 

Parbat, i, 108, 257 

Parbati, ii, 371 

Parbātiyo, ii, 352 

Parbatya, ii, xxxix 

Vash, ii, xxxix 

Parbhā, ii, 181 

Parbhākar, i, 24 

Parbhü, ii, Ixii, 89, 93, 98, 177, 
181, 182 

Parchaki, ii, 145 

Parchuniya, ii, xxv 

— — Brahman, i, 20 

Parchure, i, 85 ; ii, xl 

Pardāsī Newati, ii, 317, 331 

Pardes Kalhar, ii, 117 

Pardesi, ii, 101,117, 194, 195, 196, 
257 





——n Kurmi, ii, 101 

Pardhāu see Pādāl 

Pardhi, ii, 317, 326, 332 

Pareiyan see Pariah 

Pareiye see Pariah 

Parenda, i, 207 

Parenje, ii, — 

Pargangiya, i, 

Ba anha i, 42, 43, 45, 50, 51, 
58, 59, 84, 127, 128, 136, 139, 
140, 141, 143, 147, 148, 149, 152, 
158, 167, 169, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 182, 187, 


188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 195, 196, 


197, 198, 201, 202, 203, 204, 206, 
907, 208, 209, 211, 214, 215, 216, 
217, 218, 220, 223, 228, 230, 231, 
234, 235, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 
284, 288, 292, 295, 310, 311, 325, 
327, 332, 334, 335, 336, 337, 350, 
357, 358, 359, 362, 368, 369, 370, 
371, 372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 380, 
381, 382, 384, 385, 399; ii, 73, 92, 
93, 94, 98, 101, 102, 106, 107, 254, 
265, 270, 272, 274, 275, 276, 277, 
298; iii, 33, 34, 42, 48, 69, 74, 78 





Pavghat, iii, 59 

Pargiya, ii, xl, 280 

Parharaha, i, 4:17, XXXIX 

Parhiyar, ii, 36] 

Paria, ii, Ixii, 149 ; iii, 36, 44 

Pariah, ii, liii, 307, 315 ; iii, 99, 10], 
116, 124, 128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 170, 175, 178, 186, 157, 
188, 159, 199 

Pariari see Velakathara 

Pariaria, ii, Ixii ; iii, 36, 44 

Párigitta, iii, 153 

Parihār, i, 138, 142, 150, 151, 152, 
154, 155, 164, 193; ii, Ixii, Ixvi, 
89, 96 ; iii, 7, 36, 40, 47, 80 

— Kol, iii, 58 
Meena, iii, 80 
Kaja, i, 153 

—— Kajpoot. i, 139 

Parīhāra,i, 121, 122, 142, 145, 160, 
151, 152 

Pariliasta, n, xxxix 

Parijai Kavala, ii, xxxix 

Parik, ii, xl; iii, 20 

Parikh, i, 69; ii, xl; iii, 23 

Parikha, 1i, xl 

Parimar, ii, 276 

Parinmalot, ii, lxii ; iii, 41 

Parit, ii, 243 ; iii, 59 

Parivāra, iii, 152, 153 

Parja, ii, 141, 153, 155; iii, 200, 
201, 202, 203, 204 

Parjuli, i, 108 

Parkani, ii, 48 

Parkar, ii, Ixii, 205, 266 

Parkhan, ii, 360 

Parmar, i, 290; it, Dai, 209, 239, 
280, 284 

Parna, i, 163 

Parnagrahi, ii, xxxviii 

Parnani, 11, 61 

Paro, ii, 352 

Pavohit, i, 214; ii, xl; iii, 20 








Parosar, ii, 352 


Parrār, ii, 352 

Parsa Sonüro, ii, 373 

Parsee, ii, 72, 81, 161, 188, 184, 
269, 275; iii, 279 

Parsiya, i, 31; ii, xxxix 

Parsrāmpota, ii, lxii; iii, 42 

Parsukh, i, 24; ii, xxxix 
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Parthiva Gotra, i, 82 
Partili, ii, 144 
Parudta, ii, xl 
Parun, ii, xl 
Pārūt, ii, 317, 335 
Parvaliya, ti, 257 
Parvat, 11, 235 
Parvata, i, 257 
Parvi, ii, 201, 297 
Parwa, i, 32 
Parwaliya, 1, 99 
Parwaniyn, i, 339, 343 
Parwar, ii, 115 
Paryhāri, i, 74; i1, xxxviii 
Pasaluvate, ii, 154 
Pasaya, ii, Ixii, 235, 245 
Pasee, ii, 78 ; in, 265 
Pash-paloke, i, 74, 75 ; ii, xxxviii 
Pashchatiya, i, 19, 23 ; ii, xxxviii 
| Vaidik, i, 28 
Pashingani, ii, 49 
Pashupatitār, i, 108; li, XXXix 
Pāsi, i, 371, 308, 399, 400; iii, 218 
Pasiwān, i, 398 
Passaira, i, 160 - 
Passnjo, ii, 352 
Pastora, i, 56 
Paswal, ii, 281 
Pata, i, 74, 75, 76 ; ii, xxxviii 
Patafi, ii, 352 
Patahra see Patwa 
Patakh, i, 9 

— — Brahman, iii, 23 
Patakhavaliya, ii, xxxix 
Patal, ii, xl 
Pataliyat Mair, iii, 65, 71 
Pātan, i, 25 ; ii, xxxix . 
Pātanakara, i, 85 ; ii, xl 
Patani Prabhu, ii, 182 
Patanwaria, ii, 307, 314 
Patarghichā, i, 324 
Pataria, i, 359 
Patariya, i, 324 
, Patarwat, ii, 194 
Patawat, iii, 28 
Patdu, ii, xxxix F 
Patel, ii, 270, 323 ; iii, 74 
Pateriya, i, 56 
Patgar, ii, 216, 220 
Pathedi see Padal : 
Pathai, 3; 15 - 4 




















Pathakh, i, 26, 34, 41, 90, 60, 64, - 
72, 100, 103, 106; ij, xxxix 
Pathan, i, 188, 240, 279; ii, xl, 
xlviii, 11, 13, 15, 27, 35, 36, 42, 
43, 53, 55, 60, 66, 67, 68, 181, 
164, 276, 284 ; iii, 85, 86, 212, 213 
(of Cutchee), ii, 66, 68 
Pathawat, ii, Ixii 
| Pathel, i, 259, 205 
Pathi see Pata 
Pathraili, i, 56; ii, xl 
Pathrüt, ii, 317, 344 
Pati, 11, xl ۹ 


Patiari, ii, xxxix ~ 
Pātiawāl, i, 106; ii, xxxix 

Patili, i, 123, 222, 232 ; ii, lxii 

Patlal see Patlayala 

Patlayala, ii, xxxix 

Patnahàá, i, 26; ti, xxxix 

Patnavar, iii, 99, 127 

Patnubala see Jamakhanavala 

Patnülkar, iii, 122 

Patol, ii, 191 : 

Patra, ii, 153, 160, 200, 243; iii, 

179 7 

Patrole, ii, 374. 

Patsariya, i, 123, 213, 221 ; ii, Ixii 
Pattara, ii, xl 

Pattawat, ii, 30 

Patthiyana Arumbūr, iij, 109 
Pattu, ii, xxxix 

" Saliln, iii, 197 

Pātnī, ii, 142 

Patirkar, ii, 163 

Patvardana, ii, xl 

Patvardhana, i, 88 

Patvēgār, iii, 157. | | 
Freijas 1, 298, 314, 319, 320; iu, 





rad 


Paudyal, i, 108 — 


Pauhāri,i, 255, 264 _ 
Paulbudhe, i, 88; ii, xl 
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Püvaji, i, 85 

Pávaliyorn, iii, 160 

Pawneyār, i, 103; ii, xxxix 
Pawnicha, i, 160; ii, Ixii ; iii, 36, 47 
Pawar, ii, 216, 309, 325 

Pawariya, i, 271, 276 | 
Pawn, i, 11, 253, 329, 330, 331, 341 
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Ringe, i i, 82; ii, x Rudraksh, i, 260, 265 
Risabuda, i i, 85; ii, xli Rudrakshardhan, ii, 192 
Rishal, i, 108 Rudri Gayatri, i, 257 
Rishi, i, 6, 86, 98, 152, 229, 317; | Rugi, i ii, xli 7 
ii, 256 ; iii, 222 Rukai, ii, xli — E 
Bhrigu, ii, 259 Rükar, i, 337 +: 7 % 
Kasyap, i, 111 Rukhe, ii, xli dá 
Parasahara, ii, 263 Rumba, ii, 127 
Valmiki, ii, 259 Rundheer, ii, 78 
Riwāni, i ii, 267 Rünjho, ii, 352 
Riwari, i, 332, 338 Runkhar, i in, 59 
Riyiin, ii, Ixii Rüpakheti, i, 108; ii, xli 
Rocha, ii, 244 Rupal, ii, xli 
Rod, ii, xli Rupauhuli, i i, 33 ; ii, XH - 
` Roddagara, i iii, 151 Rupāwat, ti, Ixiii; iii, 28, 30 ; 
Rodhavala, ii, xli, 255 Rupiya, i, 29 
Rohila, ii, 161, 165 Rupnouwāl, i, 56; ii, xli 
Rohini, i, 17 Rürkalli, ji, 45 
Rohlani, ii, 52 Rusimani, i ii, 55 ndi 
Ifoli, 1, 261, 267 , Kustamani, ii, 44, 45 
Rona, ni, 203, 204 Rustmani, ii, 62 
Ronwa, ii, 220 Rustumani, ii, 51, 64 
Ror see Rora Ruthade, ii, xli 


Hora, i, 56, 123, 238, 242, 277, | Rynppadevaru, ii, 290 
279, 283 ; ii, xli, Ixii 4 vē 
— 3i 
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Sabanj, ii, xliii Sadani, iid, 85, 88 

Sabara, iii, 153 Sidar, iii, 158 i 

Sabbivat, Hi, 161 Sadderani, i ii, 55 

Sabharwal, ii, 79 Saddi, ii, xlii. 

Sablia, i ii, Ixiv, 98 Saddozye, i ii, 66, 67 

Sabrwāl, i, 282 Sadehar, i di, 352 | 
Saburn, i, 59 | Sadhnn, i, 266 I E 
Sabzani, ii, GO Sadhnni, "i. lxiv; iii, 42, 1 — — — 
Sachan, i, , 327 Sadhanpanthi, i i, 255, 266 c 
Sachla, ii, 214 | Sadhar, ii, 352 “es یم‎ 


Sāchora, ii, xliii 251 
280 — 

Sad, ii, 244 

Ç Sadabart, i, 320 
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Sāgar, i i, 257 ; ii, Ixiv, 98, 235, 309; 
ii, 59 

Sagawat, ii, lxiv ; iii, 31 

Bagdol, ii, xliii 

Sagho, ii, 352 

Sagra, i, 146 

Saguniye, ii, xliii 

Sah, ti, 183 

Sahajpal, ii, xliii 

Sahan, ii, xlii 

Sāhāni, i i, 282 

Sahankor, ii, xlii 

Sühar, i, 108 ; ii, 352 

Sahasr Udichya, i, 99 

Sahasra Audich, ii, 280 

Audichya, ii, xliv 

Sahasrabudhe, i, 85, 86; ii, xliv 

Sahatwar, i, 178 

Saheb, ii, Ixiii, 233 

Sahee, ii, 78 

Sahib see Saheb 

Sāhim, ii, 352 

Sahnee, 1 n, 79 

Bāho,'ii, 352 

Sahrae, i iji, 54 

Sahral, iii, 54 

Sahta, i iii, 85, 87 

Sahucar, ii, 327, 328, 333 

Saidani, ii, 52, 53, 64 

Saidazye, il, 

Baigal, i, 

Saik a, i, xvii 





„i, 317 

d ira, i, xvii, xix 
Saithawar, i, 324 
Saival, il, xlii 
"Baiyad, i ti, xliii; ; iii, 85, 86 
Saiyanya, i, 
Saiyid, i ii, l 

269, 274, 
< 84, 86, 212, 213 
TL == = 49 Sitana), ii, 15, 17 
Saji, 7 ii, 
Sajadi, ii, 365 
8 ‘aval, ii ii, xliii 
Nes ii, '281 
12. 









ae 17, 66, 67, 161, 164, 
984, 353, 356, 363 ; ili, 
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Sajjana, iii, 160 
Sajodhra, ii, xliv, 253 
Sajodurā, i, 99 
Sakn, i, xvii 
Sakadwipi, i, xvi, xviii, 20, 21, 37, 
102; ii, xxxvi, xlii, | 
— — Brahman, i, 37, 102, 
103; i11 


°` Bākalu see Dhobi 


Sakam, ii, 128 
Sakarwāl, i, 121 


Sakarwar, i, 39, 123, 124, 180, 
189, 190, 395 ; 1i, xlii, Ixiii 
—— — —— — Bhüinhar, i, 42, 189, 


190 
— Rajpoot, i, 42, 189, 190 
Sakawi Bhargu, i, 33 ; ii, xlii 
Sakherānī, ii, 352 


| Sakhibhāo, i, 255, 264 


Sakhnej, ii, xlii 

Sakhrej, i, 26 

Sakhsena, 1, 303, 327 

Sakhtawat, ili, 3⁄4 

Sakoma, ii, 128 

Sakraulī, i, 162 

Sakseina, iii, 53 

Saksenā, i, 308, 309, 310, 311 

— Kharrni, i, 311 

Saksenī, i, 841 

Saktawat, 13, 30 

Sakti, ii, 371; in, 95, 97, 98, 155, 
157 

Saktya, ii, xliv 

Sakunsale, i ii, 156 

. Sakuri, i, 72 

Sakya, i, 205 

Muni see Buddhe 

Sal see Sad 

Salaam see Salam 

Salab, ii, 226, 232 

Salach, ii, 55 

Salaklain Jat, i, 233 

Salam, i, 155, 169, 259, 273; 
138 

Salnmāni, ii, 365 

Salar, ii, 357 

Salarani, ii, 54, 55 

Salay, iii, 122 

Salesvara Purana, iii, 156 

Salewar, ii, 121 — 

Saligrām, i, 266; ii, 192 
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Salilu, ni, 7 
Sālivahan, ii, xhii * 
Saliya, iii, 130 7 
Pareiyan, i in, 135 
Saliyar, i mi, 121 
Sülknr, ii, 194 
Salmal, ii, 185 
Salman, ii, xliii 
Saloriya, i, 327 
Saltangar, ii, 204 
Salūnka, i ti, 308 

aluru, ii, xliii 
Sam Veda, i i, 8, 13, 40, 41, 94 
Sama, ii, 210, 244, 246, 248; iii, 

85, 86 
Samábartan, i i, I3 
Samadari, i i, 31 
Samādh, i, 259 
Samadhi, ii, 179 
Samadiya, i i, 60; ii, xlii 
Samadūuri, ii, xlii 
Sumagi, ni, 161 
Samnicha, i i, 222; ni, 85, 88 89 
Saman, ii, 56 
Samarpāli, i i, 388 
Samarphall, i i, 333 
Samatseot, ti, Ixiv ; iii, 31 
Sümbar, i ii, 131 
Sambat, i, 157, 290 
Vicrama, i i, 127 
Sambhabāhar, i, 7 








` Sambhu N Narayana, i, 9 


Sameja, ii, lxiti, 246; iii, 85, 86 

Same "ji, 352 

Semejra, i n, 269, 274 

Samerāya see Samagi 

Samilzye, ij, 25 

Sammi, ii, Ixiii, 233, 237, 265, 266, 
355, 356, = 








; ii, xlii 
P Peg. ii MIO 


"J ———— ii, xlii 


Samudra Kula, iii, 157 

Sāmvēdi, ii, 258 

Sanad, i, 217 

Sanndan, iii, 80 

Sanadh, i, 57, 58, 59; ni, 19, 20 

Brahman, i, 5S i‏ — سے سے 

Sanādhiya, 1, 23, 57, ad, n, xli, 
86, 89, 91, 257; iu, 19, 20, 23 

— Brahman, i, 57, 60, 61; 





























ii, 91 
Sānān, iii, 127 
Sanapa, iii, 155 
Sānār, iii, 156. 
Sandtana see Satani . 
Sanaudha see Sanadh | 
Sanavara, ii, xlii 
Sanāwar see Šanādh 
Sanchora, i, 160 
Brahman, ui, 21 
Sanchore, ii, xliii 
Sand, n, 352 
Sanda, ti, xliii 
Sandana, i, 196, 197 
Sandani, ii, 45 
Sandara, iii, 100 
Sandawat, ii, lxiv ; iii, 30 ` 
Sandaya, i i, 61; ih xlii 
Sande, ii, Ixiv 
Sāndhāni, ii, 244 
Sandhara, i, 314, 317 
Sandhi, i ti, xlii 
Sandil, i, 24, 25, 30, 41, 58, 60, 64, 
69, 72, 80, 84, 96, 103, 105, 113; 
ii, 132 
Gotra, i, 24, 25, 30, $h Y 
141, —* 219 88 
ishi, i, 
Sāndila, i, 7, 8, 2 € 
— Gotra, i i, 82 
Sandlani, ii, : OW e 
—— yo Sa " Š 
andyal see San mini 
Sane, i i, 87; ii, x ie 
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Sangi, ii, 352 
Sangjal, i, 123, 222, 231; ii, lxiv 
Sangrāsi, iii, 85, 87 
Sangtarāsh, iii, 58 
Sanhoch, ti, xlii 
Sani, i, 328 
Sanial, ii, 1xiii 
Sanichar, 1, 38 
Sanidani, ii, 45 
Sanivallu, iti, 198 
Saniyāsi, ii, 282, 373 
Sanjani, ii, 49 
Sanjarani, i1, 361 
Sanjogi Shami, iii, 63 
Sanjogra, i, 255, 263 : 
Sanjrani, ii, 45, 50 
Saukāhār, ii, xlii 

Brahman, i, 20 


Sankalajaria, i, 350 


Sankara Acharya, i, 257, 259 
— — JAH, iii, 151 
Saukarachavi, ii, 177 
Sankarwār, i, 41; ii, xin 
Sankat, 1, 389 
Sanket, i, 93; ii, xliv 
Sanketi, ii, xliv; iti, 148 
Sankha, i, 260, 267 
Sankhakāra, i, xv 
Sankhatre, ii, xlin 
Sankheria, ii, Ixiv, 98 
Sankh wal, iii, 20 
Sauki Waddar, ti, 321 
Sānklā, i, 146; ii, lxiv; iti, 24, 29, 
35 


Sankraicha, i, 160 


Sankrat gotra, i, 225, 226 


Sankrita, i, 8 
Sanku, iii, 130 
Pareiyan, iii, 135 
Sankwal, ii, xliii 
Sanna, ii, 244 
Kodu, iii, 151 
—— i, 99 
Sanoviyā, i, 99 
Sansee, ii, 72, 83 
Sānsī, i, 390; iii, 64 
Sansia, ii, 115, 122 
Sanskār, i, 10, 260; ii, 177 
Sanskrit, i, xx, xxi, 12, 14, 36, 61, 
62, 78, 90, 98, 103, 111, 136, 
226, 257, 258, 264, 278, 327; ài, 








Sanskrit—contd. 
lii, 251, 370, 371; iii, 221, 227, 
244, 286 

Sansthan, ii, 177 

Sansya, ti, 335 

Santal, ii, lxiv; iii, 30, 252 

Sünthal, iri, 261, 267 

Santhia, iii, 61 

Santil see Santal 

Sautoria, i, 333 

Sanwal, ii, xliii 

Sanwani, ji, 50 

Sanwat, i, 388 

Sanyāsī, i, 255, 259, 260, 268; 11, 
xliii, 89, 90, 179, 0 

Sāonra, ii, 125, 133 

Saourā, iii, 203 

Sap, ii, 183 

Sapankotiya, ii, xlii 

Sapara, ii, 171, 174 

Sape see Sampe 

Saphai, ii, xliii 

—— ti, xlii 

Sapindi, i, 16 

Sapkota, i, 108 

Sapoliye Padhe, ii, xliii 

Sappu Koragar, in, 209 

Sapt, 1, 112 

adi, i, 14 

hati, i, 102, 112; ii, xl: 
Brahman, i, 20, 21, 112 

Saptamipurusha, ii, xli 

Saptashata, ii, xli 

Sar Bhangi see Aghori 

— Kabar, ii, 7 

Sara, ii, 375 

Sarad, i, 64; ii, xlin 

Saradhuah, ii, Ixiii 

Sarai, iii, 85, 87 

Saraloucannka, iii, 120 

Sarangdeote, ii, lxiv; in, 34 








Sarani, ii, 48 


Sarania, ii, 228, 230 — 
Sarüogi, i, 287, 289, 293 ; ii, 115, 
116; ni, 51 

Saraph, ii, xliii 

Sarasut see Süraswati $ £ 
Saraswat, i, 19, 62, 99; ii, xlu, 
Brabman, i, 20, 27,64; 
ii, 170, 176, 233,253 i, 17. 21 
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Süraswnata, ii, 260 

—— Brahman, ti, xlix, 175 

Saraswatee Brahman, i, 83 

Sāraswatī, i, 02, 257; ii, 89, 90, 
114, 176, 235, 260; iii, 23, 59 

— Brahman, i, 63, 64, 65 

Snrüte, i, 87 ; Yi, xliv, 139 

Sürütri, i, 71; ii, xlii 

Saratu Kanakkan, iij, 120 

Saraula, ii, 220 

Sardhi, 1, 397 

Sareen, li, 78 

Sargani, ii, 44, 45, 46 

Sargara, ni, 63 

Sari, n, 246, 319 

Sarige, ii, lxiv ; iii, 149 

Süringi, i, 275; ii, 201 

Sarjān, ii, l44 

Sarjani, ii, 51 

Sarjāpūran, i, 96 

Sarjapurun, ii, xliv 

Sarjupārī see Sarwaria 

Brahman see Sarwaria 
Brahman 

Sarjuparia see Sarwaria 

— — Brahman see Sarwaria 
Brahman 

Sarkhānī, ii, 365 

Sarli, ii, 197 

Sarmayi, ii, xliii 

Sarmorani, ii, 48 

Sarnait Raja, 1, 33 

Sarne, ii, 7 

Saroa, iii, 86 

Saroch, ii, xliii 

Saroha, ii, lxiti 

Sarota, ii, 144 

Sarowi, ii, lxiti ` 

rire d i, 123, 213, 220; ii, 

1 


v 

Sarsadh, ii, xliii, 370, 871 

Sarsat see Saraswat 

Sarvaliya, ii, xliii 

Sarvanandi, ii, xli 

Sarwadi Josi, ii, 191 

Sarwadiya, ii, 258 

Sarwaiya, i, 121 

Sarwāni, i, 161, 388 ; ii, 84, 40; 
iii, 85, 88 | 

Sarwar, i, 123, 222, 328, 229; ii, 
Ixiii, 98 | 











Sarwaria, i, 9, 20, 23, 29, 80, 32, 
33.. 39, 40, 42, 220; ii, xlii, 86, 
89, 132 ; iii, 20 

Brahman, i, 23, 29, 30, 
40, 42, 55, 58 ; iii, 103 

Sarwariya see Sarwaria ۱ 

Brahman see Sarwaria 
Brahman 

Sarwaya see Sandil 

Sarweya, ii, Ixiii, 209, 210, 211 

Sasimore, iii, 156 

Sassi Koinga, ii, 150 

Sāstri, i, 90 

Sat, i, 31; ii, xlii 

— Juk, i, 393 

Nam, ii, 110 

Satadavan, iii, 123 

Satakara, i, 89; ii, xliv [161 

Sātāvi, iii, 95, 97, 99, 110, 122, 123, 

Satanlu, iii, J99 

Satapasti, ii, ali 

Sātar, ii, 352 

Satatan, iii, 123 

Sāthe, i, 88 

Sathiya, i, 69; ti,xlii 

Sathodara, i, 99 

Sathodra, ii, xliii, 250 

Sathye, i, 88; ii, xliv 

Sati, ii, 66, 71, 147 

Satin, iii, 64 

Satil see Santal 

Satkal, iii, 80 

Satnami, ii, 110, 111 

Chamār, ii, 110 











| Satola, ii, xlii 


Satotre, ii, xliii 

Satprawa, i, 9 

Satpuryo, ii, 352 

Satrosalot, iii, 30 

Batthio, ii, 352 

Satti, ii, 114 

Sattiya Mangala, ii, xliv 
Sattyal, ii, xlii 

Satwai, ii, 337, 344 
Satwara, ii, 221, 228, 260, 273 
Satwata, i, xvii 

Saud, iii, 85, 87 

Sandi, iii, 36, 44 
Saumandar, ii, lxiv; iii, 182 
Saunak, i, 8 

Sauneir, ii, Ixiv, 98 
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Saunpuri, ii, xliii 
Saura, ii, xliv, 99, 104 ; iii, 149, 
199 
Sausi see Sausiya 
Sausiya, ii, 331 
ausravas, i, 104 
Savaiyan, ii, xliv ; iii, 103 
Savalakāran, iii, 127 
Sāvanti Kula, iii, 152 
Süvarakara, i, 88; ii, xliv 
Sāvaran gotra, i, 224, 225, 229 
Sāvaranya, i, 30, 64 
Gotra, i, 31 x 
Savarniya, i, 64, 72 
Sāvashā, ii, 171, 174 
Savashe, i, 81; ii, xliv, 171 
Saverna, i, 2 
Savitri, iii, 11 
Sawalakhi, i, 33 ; ii, xlii 
—— Brahman, i, 29, 33, 33, 





Süwan Sukha, iii, 50 
Sawani, ii, 48 
Sawannee, ii, 78 
Sawant, ii, Ixiv ; iii, 27 
Sawarni, i, 60 

Sawrah, ni, 205 

Sāwug, ii, xliii ; iii, 20 
Sayad, i, 241 

Sayecha, ii, 244 

Sayid see Saiyid 

Kheyl, ii, 40 
Saypur, i, 56; ii, xliii 
Scythian, ii, 218 

Sedan, iii, 121 

Sedot, ii, 244 

Seedee, ii, 226, 232, 349, 353 
Sechor Brahman, ii, 213 
Seekhre, ii, 78 

Seela, ii, 211 

Seerdu Kheyl, ii, 30, 31 
BSeerkee——— , ii, 2 
Seeshmo, iii, 74 ` 
Segar Dhangar, ii, 190 
Segidilu, DE 2 

S i, ii, | 

Sehalaf, ii, 45 

Sehorah Kalhar, ii, 117 
Sehrāe, iii, 85, 

Sehro, ii, 352 ` 

Sehto, ii, 352 





Seikh, ii, lxvii, 13, 14, 16, 22, 30, 


a 36, 37, 63, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 


Sekwati Rajwati, ii, 196 
Sel, ii, xliii 

Seladhikār, ii, 179 
Selntani, ii, 45 

Selot, ii, Ixiv ; iii, 36, 48 
Mair, iii, 65, 72 
Selu, ii, 128 

Selugei, iii, 109 
Sembadaven, iii, 119, 127 
Sembu-nāttu, iii, 125 
Semmān, iii, 119, 129 
Sen, i, 312 

Senāpatī, i, 74, 76; ii, xli 





| Sende, i, 89; ii, xliv 


Sendhür, i, 14 

— dharni, i, 14 

Nendür, ii, 127 

Sengar, iii, 24, 35 

Rajpoot, iii, 35 

Sengardaro, ii, xlii 

— — Brahman, i, 20 

Sengarh, i, 121, 123, 151, 180, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 193, 368; 
ii, Ixiii 


— 








Rajpoot, i, 185, 187, 367 

Senghur, i, 59 

Seniga, iii, 157 

Seornikar, iji, 163 

Seorajat, ii, Ixiv 

Seorajot, iii, 31 

Seoree see Seori 

Seori, i, 204, 224, 358, 372, 374, 
376, 378, 379, 380, 381, 384, 385 

Sepah, ii, 23, 24, 25 

Serat, ii, 247 

Serdee Kheyl, ii, 30, 31 

Serhupūri, 1, 26; ii, xlii 

Serin gar, iH, 121 


| Sarma see Serman 


Serman, i, 28 
Serpent Race see Tak 
Sesotia, i, 333 


| Set, i, 280; ii, 76, 79 ; iii, 105 


Setbānda Rāmeshwa, i, 316 
Seth see Šet 

Setha, ii, Ixiii 

Rajpoot, ii, 221, 225‏ ہ 
Sethee, ii, 79‏ 
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Sethi, i, 282 
Sethia, iii, 50 
Sethiawar, 1, 293 
Sethupati, iii, 126 
Setpal, ii, xliii 
Setti see Chetti 
Settigüra, in, 156 
Settiyala, iii, 153 
Sewak, iii, 19 
Sewara, i, 255, 265, 266 
Seygal, ii, 78, 79 
Shabakani, 11, 45 
Shabār, i, 75; ii, 214 
Shablani, ii, 50 
Shābūth, i, 74, 76; ii, xlii 
Shadad, ii, 356 
Shādī Kheyl, ii, 40 
Shado, ii, 352 
Shah, ii, xliti 
Shahabee Kheyi, ii, 28 
Shahana, ii, 856 
Shahchorā, i, 99 
Shahdani, n, 61 
Shahdimani, ii, 61 
Shahdozye, ii, 55 | 
— 5 Patbān, ii, 56 
Shaheja, ii, 54 
Shàhi Kheyl, i1, 40 
Shah wiri, ii, 48, 50, 62, 365 
Shaikacha Shesha, ti, 309 
Shaikh see Sheikh 
Tahir, ii, 372 

Shair, ii, xliii 
Shaitāni, ti, 352 s E- 
Shaiva, i, 107, 259; ii, xliv; ni, 

102, 103, 107, 149 
— Tamil Brahman, iii, 95, 102 





Shaivite, iii, 101, 110, 117, 121, 


123, 148, 155, 156, 171 
Bondili, iii, 104 
Shakaiar, iii, 181 
Shakaular, iii, 182 
Shakdar, ii, xlii 

Shakh, ii, 355 

Shakha, ii, 173 
Shakhaeet, ii, 216, 217, 219 
Shakija, i1, 45 
Shāktāyanā, i, 80 

Shakti, i, 40; ii, 173 7 
Shaktiya, ii, xliv ; iii, 149 
Shāl, ii, xliii 
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Shilankiyana, 1, 50 
Shalayavárü, iii, 100 
Shalki, ii, 322 
Shallar, ii, 324 
Shalwani, ii, 52 < 
Shima Dasi, ii, xliii 
Poire, ii, xliii 
Shambani see Riazi 
Shambiani, ii, 52 
Shambogue, iii, 120 
Shambūkar, i, 73, 74, 75 
Shamirani, ii, 56 ` 
Shāmjī Manaa ii, 215 
Shamlani, ii, 
Shamun Kheyl, ii, 28 
Shānār, ii, liii; iii, 119, 128, 178, 
184, 185, 186, 188, 192 
Shanasi, ii, 370, 373, 374 
Shand, i, 64 
Shāndrār, iii, 182 
Shankhlia, ii, 214 
Shānti, i, 17, 18 
Sbanya, ii, 214  — 
Sharangi, i, 75 ; ii, xlii 
Sharani, ii, 50, 
Sharatar, ii, 322 
Sharbhange, i, 255, 264 
Shard-dwān, i, 7 
Shargal, ii, xliii 
Sharraff, ii, 180 
Sharti Briniānī, i1, 50 
Shashani, ii, xli 
Shashgotre, ii, xlii — 
Shashtapurusha, ii, xli 
Shastra, i, 3, 34, 67, 259; iii, 19 
Shat, i, 112 
karma, i, 10, 42 

























Shekhawat, ii, lxiv; iii, 96, 42, 
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Shekhawati, iii, 7, 43 

Shekhwa, ii, 220 

Shenavi, ii, 171, 175, 176 
Shendah, ii, 324 

Shenevi, ii, xliv 

Brahman, i, 20, 21, 102. 
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Shenvi Brahman, ii, 170, 176 

Sheoranee, ii, 34, 37, 38 

Sherkot, i, 163 

Shetsannadi, ii, 321 

Shevadn, ii, xliv, 264 

Shiagh, iii, 75 

Shiah, i, 301; ii, 237, 241, 242 
354, 363 ; iii, 85 

Shiala, ii, 214 

Shibani, ii, 49, 58 

Shihora Udichya, i, 99 

Shikani, ii, 47 

Shikārī, ii, 326, 330, 332, 351, 352; 
īti, 62, 133 | 

Shikàrpuri, ti, xlii 

Shikhà, i, 257 

Shimag, ii, 214 

Shimali Gaur, i, 309, 310 

Shimaltia, i, 106 

| Shimatha, ii, xlii 

Shin, ii, 309 

Shinbaranpota, ii, lxiv ; iii, 41 

Shingee, ii, 28 

Shiomagi, i, 96 

Shipā, i, 108; ii, xlii 

Shirani, ii, 54 ۰ 

Shirazi, ii, 363 

Shiva, i, 35, 107, 256, 257, 259, 
260, 261, 262, 264, 265, 293, 362; 


ii, 177, 190, 191, 192, 230, 231 . 


254, 264, 308, 338, 371, 373; 
iii, 14, 15, 21, 59, 96, 97, 109, 
110, 112, 113, 115, 120, 121, 123, 
124, 159, 171, 227 

Atmnteswara, iii, 11 











man, i, 33 ; ú, xlii 

ratri, i, 256 : 
Shivabhakt Brahman see Arhati 

man `, 


Shivāchārī, i, 255, 264 
Shivala, ii, 254 ` 
Shivali, ii, xlii, xliv — 
Shīvelri, i, 85, 96; ii, xliv 
Shiwani, ii, 49 
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Shoba, ii, 214 

Shoda, ii, 359 

Shodhia, ii, 220 

Sholāgar, iii, 136, 141 

Sholani, ii, 352 

Shong, ii, 52 

Shorani, ii, 64 

Shori, ii, xliii 

Shoro, ii, 352 ^ 

Shorongi, i, 74 ; ii, xlii 

Shrüddha, ii, 174 

Shridharn, ii, xliii 

Shrikari, ii, xliii 

Shrotiya, ii, xli 

Shrūbāķāra, iii, 182 

— ii, 118, 280, 281, 310; iii, 
35 





Ahir, ii, 215 
Shukal, i, 9, 24, 25, 1 
Shnlain, ii, 45 
Shunnk, i, 6 
Shungwani, ii, 53 
Shūrū, ii, 355 
Shyāvāascha, i, 86 
Siahpagh, ii, 48 
Siāriā, ii, 244 
Sibani, ii, 62 

Sibbi, ti, xlii 
Sīdda, iii, 161 


- Siddha Brahman, ii, 261 


Siddhpura Andichya, ii, xliii, 249 
Siddik-poto, ii, 352 
Siddiki, ii, 355, 363 
Sidhi, ti, 161, 165 
Sidhkani, ii, 49 
Sidhuli, i, JOS; ii, xlii 
Sidhwani, ii, 49 
Sidhyal, ii, xlii 
Sidhye, i, 85 ; ii, xliv 
Sidiar, iii, 182 
Sīdikāni, ii, 358 
Sigür, ii, xliii 

Sihāga, iii, 74 

Sihari, ii, xliii 
Sihavada, ii, xliii 


Sihor Andichya, ii, xliii, 249 
Sikalghar see Ka 
Sikarwāl, ii, Ixiv; iii, 36, 44 


ramar 


Sikatpūrea, i, 273 
Sikawār see Sikarwāl 
Sikghal, i, 108 








Sikh, i, 268, 269, 278, 279, 280; ii, 
lxiv, lxvii, 370, 371, 375; ili, 149 
Sikhwāl, i, 69 ; ii, xliii ; ; ili, 28 
Sikilgar, iii, 129 
Sikilkāran, iti, 110, 129 
Sikke, ii, 78 
Sikligar, i, 317; 
Sila, 11, xlii 
Silar‘ i, 121 
Silasam Dhamonli, i, 31 ; ii, xlii 
Silavanta, i iji, 160 
Silāwat, iii, 58 
Silhala, i i, 171; ; i, 45 
Silkawat, ii, lxiv; iii, 24, 32 
Silla Devi, iii, 3, .14 
Sillava, iii, 126 
Sillekyāta, iii, 161 
Silnàd, i, 95 
Silottah, ii, 307, 315 
Silpi, iii, 160 
Sīlū, ii, 128 
Silupan, i ni, 121 
Silwāl, 3, 108 
Sima, ii, 144 
Simantini- pūjan, i, 13 
Simanto- ayana, i, 11 
Simkhara, i 14 xlii 
Simmanwāl, i, 69 ; ii, xlii 
Simpi, ii, 115, 122, 197 ; iii, 154 
Kapra-bikanári, ii, 197 
Sinani, i ii, xlii 
Sinar, i, 317 
Sinda, ii, 188 
Sindal, ii, 1xiii 
Sinde Vaishnava, ii, 183 
Sindhal, ii, 247 
Sindhava see Sindhuvala 
C rop 
indhi, ii, 203 349 
352, 353, 354, 358, 359, 360 64 
Mahomedan, i ii, 
Sindhil, di, Ixiv ; pe 36, 47 
Sindhn, i, 108 ; ii, x 
Sindhuo, ii, 220 17 
Sindhuvāln, ii, xliv, 260 a 
اک تہ‎ 
Sindi, ii, 221 , 22 
Sindla, ii, lxiv, 98 
Sinduwāl, i, 99. : 
ENT varu, iii, 151 m 
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| Sirdhī see Surhi | | 

| Sirinad, ii, xliv; iii, 148 tiksi 
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Sirdatt, i, 312 £i! - 
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Singali see Singhel 
Singari, ii, xliii 
Singarpal, wa Ixiv ; 
Singeen, i, 5 
Singh, i, 39, 40, 241, 312, 328, 353 ; 

ti, Ixvii; ili, 36 
—--— Tandora, i, 315 
Singhal gotra, i, 296 
Singh ara, i, 308, 340 
Singharee, ii, 79 
Singhawāni, ii, 371 
Singhe Potre, ii, xliii ^— 
Singhel, i, 123, 222, 232; 11, Ixiv 
Singhi Rish, i, 184 
Singia, i, 61; ii, xlii 
Singilava, ii, xlii 
Singraur, i, 324 
Singrauriya, i, 327 
Singrowl, ii, 101 
Singwa, ii, xlii 
Singwi, iii, 50 
Singyal, ii, xlii 
Sinhala, i, 286 
tra, 1, 288 
Sinmal, ii, Ixiv ; iii, 36, 44 
Sinsiniwar, iii, 76 
Sinsinwar, 1234 . 
Sintare, i, 84, 85 ; ii, xliv £e 
Sipahi see Malik i 1 


ii, 36, 44 








Sipi, ii, 115, 120 
Sipio, i ii, | 352 | 
Sipwar, iii, 78. Ë - 
Siracha; ii, Ixiv, 244, 247 ; x3 CE 
Sirām, i ii, 139 * 
Sirande, iii, 78 

Sirbani, ii, 60 

Sircanaka, iii, 120 

— i, 45, 131,174 = 
Sirdar, ii, 
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Tradex. 


Sirnet, i, 123, 169, 202, 208, 210; 
ii, xiii 

Sirono, ii, 50 

Sirsāwāl, i, 397 

Sim Malalei, iii, 109 

Sir "wareah, i, 156 

Sirwi, iii, 55 

Sisangiya, ii, 267 
_Sisawat, ii, lxiv; ; iii, 24, 32 

Sisira, ii, xlii 

Sisodia see Sisodi 

Sisodiya, i, 122, 125, 126, 128, 156; 
TN ii, xliii, 98; iii, 4, 5, 7, 24, 33, 34, 
4 40, 81, 104, 261 
— Rajah, iii, 261 
— Rajpoot, i, 136, 336 
Sisolia, ii, 244 

Sitalia, ii, Ixiv 

Sitapuri, ii, xlii 

Sithore, i i, 85 ; H,xhv  . 
Sitolin, i, 333; ; li, 98 

Siva, i, 16, 285 ; iii, 150, 156, 7 
Bhaia, i il, 114 

Sivāchār, i iii, 150, 158 
; Al, ii, Ixiv, 66, 69, 352, 361 
NG yar Marwa seo Khor 
Siyat, i1, 69 . 
Smart Brahman see Arhati Brah- 
man ہے‎ 

Smārtā, iii, 101, 107 
Smārtha, ii, xhy:i iii, 146, 147, 148 
TE — — Brahman, iii, 149 
Sobani, i1, 64 
'Sobiani, ii, 61 

Soch, 1, 25 ; ii, xlii 

Sochi, ii, 970, 373 

Soda, i, 146, 389; ii, Ixiii, 266; iii, 
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a š Rajpoot, iii, 39, 88 
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Sodhā, ii, 244, 247 

Rajpoot, ii, 245, 247 
Sodhee, ii, 78 5 
Sodhi, ii, xliii * 

+ Sodho, ii, 352 | 7 
Sodi, i, 278 | e 
Sodrani, ii, 61 ` 
Sodüan, iii, 74 

—— i, as da - 
Sogai, i, 11 xli siue 
Sogarwar, it 76 . 
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Sogdi, i, 146 
Sohn, i, 222 


| :Sohügin, i, 14 


Sohani, ii, GO 

Sohar, i, 252 

Soharānīi, ii, 356 

Sohdani, ii, 61 

Sohnee, ii, 78 

Soir, ii, Ixiv, 28] 

Soiyüm, ii, 138 

Solagu Katti, iii, 130 

Pareiy nn, ni, 135 





| Solangi, ii, 361 


Solania, iii, 78 

Solankhi, s 122, 145, 156; ii, Ivii, 
Ixiii, Ixvi, Ixvii, 89, 97, 209, 210, 
236, 239, 247, 265, 266, 280; iii, 
3, 4, 7,36, 43, 47 

Koli, ii, 283, 316 
— — Rajpoot, i, 158, 158; ú, 
215 ; iii, 88 


| Solanki see Chalük 
| Solar Race, i, 120, 


121, 140, 189, 
211, 225; ji, 182; iii, 104 

Solire, iii, 161 

Solesi, ii, 307, S11 

Koli, u, 311 

Solhe, ii, xliii 

Solian, ii, xliv 

Soliār, iii, 103 

Soliga, iii, 162 

Solokondia, iii, 204 

Som see Garg 

Raj, i, 7 

Somn, 1, ll; ; ii, 210 

Somabāhar, i, 7 

Somana, i, 85; ; di, xliv 

Somapārā, i, 99; ji, xliv, 253 

———— - Brahman, i, 253 

Somastambh, i, 64 

Sombansi, i, 123, 124, 191, 213, 
222, 925, 226, 930; ii, lxiii, 89, 
B3 


Rajpoot, i, 205, 225, 232 
"nh, ii, 21 
T tti, ii, 179 













airi, ii, 116, 117 

rh see Sonar 

Svnagurra, ii, Ixiv ; ili, 20, 47 
Sonak, i, 123, 222, 228, 370 ; ii, ۳ 
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Sonār, i, 160, 241, 814, 315; ii, 115, | Srāddā, ii, 162, 177, 218 


117, 177, 186, 187, 283: sii, 65, 
160, 257, 258 
Sonariya, i, 293 
Sonāro see Targar 
Sond, iii, 205 
Sondal, ti, lxiv, 281 
Sondali, 1, 336 
Sondi, ili, 36, 48 
Sondia, iii, 36, 48 
Sone, 11, 307, 313, 314 
— Koli, ii, 313 
Sonee, ii, 78 
و‎ xdg Chauwan Koli, ii, 283, 
31 
Soni, 1, 289, 204; ii, 248, 269, 275 
Sonigarra, i, 160 
Sono Khond, iii, 205 
Sonparüyn, i, 293 
Sonthianya, ii, xlii 
Sonwan, i, 123, 212; ii, Ixiii 
Soodee Kheyl, ii, 29 
Soodun , 1, 29 
Soohree, ii, 78 
Sooree, u, 79 
Sopükn, 1, xvii, xix 
Sopār, ii, 352 
Sopara, ji, xliv 
Soptee, ii, 78 
Sor, ii, Ixiv; iii, 30, 46 
Sora, i, 125; ii, Ixiv, 281 ; iii, 29 
Sorangi, ii, 352 
Soran}, ii. 51 
Sorathi, ii, xliv, 250, 251 
Sorathia, ii, 234, 248 
Sorathiya, i, 99; 11, 256, 257, 260 
Sorntiah, i, 146 . 
Sori, 1, 64 
Lünd, ii, 41, 50 
Soria, ii, 99, 107 
Sot Kheyl, ii, 40 
Soth, n, 60 
Sothiaun, i, 24 
Soti, ii, xlii 











Sotri, ii, xliii « 
Sovani, i, 87 ; ii, xliv a 
Sowāti, i, 281 d 
Sowrah, ti, 205 


Soyari, ii, xliii 


Soycen, ii, 78 
Speerkye, ii, 29, 30 
* * 





Srāvak see Jain 
Sravan, i, 15 
Sravok, i, 289 
Sreny, i, 75; ii, xlii 
ہہ‎ Brahman, ii, 1 
Sri Am, ii, 144 

— Basta, iii, 53 





— Büstab, i, 307, 308, 309, 310, 


311, 317 
— Bāstak, i, 301, 320, 341, 342 
—- Batlham, i, 343 
—— Gaur, i, 68; ii, xlii < 
— Ganra, ii, 253 
— Hersha, i, 27 
— Katia, n, 74 


— Mal, i, 289, 295; iii, 51 


—- Mat, i, 123, 212 

— — Sonwan, i, 202 

— Maufiyor, i, 103; ii, xlii 

— rangapatan, i, 96; ii, xliv 

—- Sri Mal, i, 289, 295; iii, 51 

—— Suraj Ni Shaikh, ii, 218 

— Vuishuno, i, 255 i 

— Vaishnava, i, 260, 261; ii, xliv ; E 

ii, 101, 102, 146, 147, 148 

— —— Brahman, iii, 156 

Sridatt, 1, 312 

Srigar, ii, 250 

Srīgorā, i, 99 

Srīmālā, i, 99 

Srimāli, ii, xliv, 247, 248, 258, 
280; iii, 20, 21, 22 : 

— Brahman, iii, 17, 21 

——— Pattan, i, 289, 5 

Srimat, ii, Ixiv 





| Sringarpuri, ii, xlii 


Sringeri, i, 96; ii, xliv 
Sringot, iji, 28 ° 
Srirajpuri, ii, xlii 
Sristi Karnalu, iii, 196. 
Srivanta, ii, xliti 
Srivatsa, i, 80 = 
Srotriya, i, 28 
Staet, i, 4. —— 
Sthavara Linga, iii, 96 
Sthitesha, ii, xliv ' 
—— ii, 2863 

turianee, i, 34, 40 
Sua, iii, 78 7 
Suara-tanr, i, 34; ii, xlii نت‎ 
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Suathro, iii, 105 

Subadar, i, 128, 131, 154, 217, 239 

Subahdar see Subadar 

Suberi, ii, xlii | 

Subharyā, ii, 131 

Subhikee, ii, 78 

Suchehur, ii, 78 

Suchhur, ii, 78 

Südan, i, 65; ii, xliii 

Sudar, i1, 352 

Sudathiye, ii, xliii 

Sudda Sowrah, iii, 205 

Suddozye, ii, 24, 36 

Südh, ii, 72, 80 

- sraddh, i, 16 

Sudhanwan, 1, xvii 

Sudhraliye, ii, xliii 

Sudra, i, xv, xvi, xviii, xix, XX, xxi, 
xxii, 35, 146, 153, 235, 245, 247, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 254, 256, 260, 
273, 235, 304, 305, 314, 321, 334, 
339, 349, 353, 392; ii, xix, li, 161, 
172, 17 4, 180, 181, 182, 185, 186, 
187, 190, 194, 198, 370, 372, 373; 
iii, 100, 108, 109, 146, 147, 150 
181, 182, 184, 187, 188, 196, 206, 
209, 218, 219, 220, 221, 223, 231, 
233, 235, 246, 247, 218, 250, 251, 
255. 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 262, 265, 266, 271, 290, 
292 








Srotriya, i, 27 
Sudu, ü, 115, 123 
Sudugüdu, iii, 161 

Süfi, 1i, 352 

Sugali see Sukali 
Suganti, ii, xlii 

Sugar, ii, lxiv ; iii, 36, 46 
Sugvahair, i, 315 | 
Suhagaura, i, 32 ; 11, 
Suhandiye, ii, xliii 
Sui see Darzi 
Sukal, i, 100 s et 
Sukalbans, i, 238, 240; 1, lxiv 
Snkali, iii, 136, 138, 141, 142 
Sukaliga, iii, 161 

Sukanta, ii, xlii * 

Sūkenykar, ii, 163 

Sukhe, ii, xliii 

Sukhpanni, i, 255, 8 
Sukhtawāt, iii, 90, 49 


xlii 
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| Sukhtawat Rajpoot, iii, 48 
Suktawāt, ii, lxiv 
Sukuri, ii, xlii 
Sulnimani, ii, 43 
Sulkri, ji, 322 
Sultàn, i, 158 
Sultanot, ii, lxiv; iii, 41 
Sum, i, 111 ; ii, xliii 
Sumailani, ii, 50 
Sumarā, li, 247 
Sumbassi, i, 196, 197, 199 
Sūmēra, ii, 356 
Sumlani, u, 45 
Samra, i, 146; ii, Ixiii, 355, 356, 358 
360 ; iii, 39, 85, 87 
Rajpoot, ii, 355, 357 
Sumrani, i1, 51 
Sumro, ii, 3532 
Sunàádh, i, 57, 59 
Sunak, 1, 80 
Sunaura see Sanhaula 
Sundar, ii, xliii 
Sundawat, iii, 91 
Sūnderāni, 2 
Sundi, ii, 153, 155 
Sunda, i, 140 
Sunet, ii, Ixiii 
Sunga, iii, 67 
Suugul Kheyl, ii, 22 
` Sunhaula, ii, xlii 
Suni see Sunni 
Sunkale, i, 85; ii, xliv 
Sunkariwar, 11, 153, 159 
Sunkhar, i, 400 
Sunnet Katta, n, 74  * 
Sunni, ii, 43, 242, 243; iii, 85, 98, 
. 212 
— Kazi, ii, 354 
Sunoreea, i, 59 
Sunoiiah; i, 59 
Sunrī, i, 303. 
Sanria, ii, 357 
Sunyār, ii, 3, 4 
Sur Kythoda, iii, 76 
Sura, 1, 160 
 Saradhwaj, ti, xlii 
Suragi, iii, 161 
Suraj-bedi, i, 359 
— Deo, ii, 137 
7 - Dhuj, i, 303, 310 
— = Rishi, i, 
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Surajani, ii, 50 Susti Devi, 1, 152 
Surajbans, i, 126, 165, 206 Sütn, i, xvi, xviii 1 
—— ——— - Raja, i, 206 Sular, ii, 116, 119, 194, 195, 289, 
Surājbansi, i, 120, 123, 124, 140, 275, 283 
192, 222, 225, 365; ii, Ixiii, 89, | Sutara, i, 88 
92 Suth, i, 54 
— — ` Rajpoot, iii, 71 Suthade, ii, xliii 
Surajmal see Surjoh Sutha: sain, 1, 262 
Surājpūr, i, 26 Suthın, 1, 255, 260 
Suralīva, i, 69; ii, xlii Sutra, ni, 233 
Suran, ii, xliii Sūtrak, i, 65 ; i, xlii 
Surani, ii, 47 Sutrashi, ij, 115, 120 
Suratdhaj, ii, 53 Sutrosalot, ii, Ixiv ` 
Surati, ii, 258 , Suttan Kheyl, ii, 22 
Surāyā, i, 346 Suttee, i, 286, 288; ii, 12, 13; iii, 
sūrbansī, ii, Ixiii 172 
Surdhwaj, i, 65 Sutuvn, ii, xliv 
Sureen, ii, 78 Suvati, n, 128 
Sūrga Sidi, ii, 317, 999 Suveti, i, 108 
Surhaniya, i, 123, 222, 231; ii, Ixiv | Suzerain, i, 45, 46; ii, 135 
Surhi, i, 302, 303 . Swabhava Kulīn, ii, xli 
Siri, i, 282 M Swakrito, ij, xh . 
Surija, ii, 45 Swalpa, iii, 151 
Suürjoh, ii, ]xiv ; iii, 31 | Swami, i, 60 ; ii, xlii 
Surki, i, 156 Ji, i, 259 5 
Surkri, ii, 52 Narayana, ii, 254 
Surma Rishi, i, 808 Swamin Gautam Laugūkahi, i, 112 
Surnachal, ii, xliii Swapak, ii, 208 
Surpal, ii, 79 Swapükn, i, xvii, xix 
Surwnni, ii, 45 Swariya, i, 318 
Surwar see Sarwar Swati, i, 17 - 
Surweyn, ii, Ixiii Swattee, ii, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19 
Surya, i, 121 Sya, ii, 188 * 
Siddbanta, i, 90 Syal, ii, 56 
Suryabansi, ii, 309 Syamrij Nagaram, i, 96 ; ii, xliv 
Süryavamsapu Rüjulu, ii, lxiii; | Sygal, ii, 77 | | 
in, 104 x Syora, i, 0 
F: e. 3 
Tabla, i, 275 Tahakhiyn, i, 315 < 
Tad, ii, xlv Tahir, ii 957 z 
Tael, i, 296 Tahsildäri, i, 203 " an 
Taga, - x 68, Tu wa xliv Tuikā, i, 146 - b. A — 
— Brahman, i, 8, 171 Tailang, i, 95; ij BO; iii í 
m ae a edu Ede ا‎ i 
ngah, ii, 72, 74 - — Brahm " | s iii, 
Tagale, ii, xlv ; i " 17, 21 * h is tk 8 ; 22 en 
Tagāra, ii, 153, 156 ; iii, 203 — Kamati, ii, 188 | — 
Tagargari, iii, 36, 49 — Sarli, ii, 197 | ^ nd 





Tāgdēna, i, 67 lia ,/ A e wg 





Simpi, ii, 197- 













Tudox. 101 


Tailanga, i, 19, 20, 21, 77, 91; ii, 
xlv, xlviii, lii, 259 

Tāilanga Brahman, i, 91; ii, li 
86, 170, 175 

Taitra, i, 85 ; ii, xlv 

Tüjeyo, ii, 352 

Tajkhāni, ii, lxiv; iii, 42 

Tajoo Kheyl, ii, 40 

Taji, ii, 352 

Tak, i, 121, 146, 226, 227, 302, 916, 
321, 376, 397; ii, xlv, Ixiv, 34, 
36, 37 

Tukale, i, 85; ii, xlv 

Takere, ii, 128 

"Takht-i-Sulaiman, ii, 37 

Laladi, ii, xiv 

Takinkar, ii, 317, 330 

Takkari, ii, 317, 330 

Takkuvadla Jati, iij, 196, 141 

Takshak see Tak 

Takur, ti, 134 

Gond, ii, 147 

Tal, ii, 191 

Talabdah, ii, 307, 314 

Talajiya, ii, xIv, 262 

'l'alandi, ii, 139, 142 

Talavu, ir, xliv 

Tali, i, 108 ; ii, xliv 

Talikar, ii, 163 ۳ 

Talinga, i, 99 , 

Tallinn, ii, xlv 

"Tālozi, iii, 85, 87 

Tālpur, ii, 45, 50, 360, 363, 364. 
365, 367 

Beloochee, ii, 360 

Tālpura, ini, 85, 89 

Taluka, i, 188; ii, 106 

Talukdar see Taluģdar 

Taluga, i, 148, 155, 240, 372 ; ii, 268 

'ulugdār, i, 154, 167, 168, 170, 

"174, 193, 201, 206, 223, 225, 282, 
331; ii, 133 ; iii, 28 

Tnlwār, ii, 79, 321 

Tamadi, in, 160 

Tambat, ii, 194 5 

J'ambemār, ii, lxiv; ii, 181 

Tambidaiyar, iii, 117 

Tambiran, iii, 123 | 

Tamboli, i, 323, 330 ; n, Ixiv, 115, 

118, 185; iii, 66, 149 — 

Tambuli 4; xvi = = o° 














|! Tamburi, iii, 16] 


Tamil, i, 94, 402; ii, li, liii, 288; 
iii, 108, 111, 116, 119, 120, 121, 
124, 127, 130, 137, 138, 142, 143. 
144, 147, 148, 166, 174, 166, 185, 
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Brahman, iii, 102 
Tamila, iii, 130 

Pareiymn, iii, 134 
T'amilan, iii, 132 
Tamilpaudam, ii, 182 
Tamiran, iii, 132 

Tamouli, i, 330 

Tānchāra, i, 202, 321, 341 
Tanda Ganda, iii, 151 
Tandi, ii, xlv 

Tandil, ii, 128 | 

Tandoo, ii, 78, 142 
Tandora, 1, 315 

Tandū see Tandoo 
Tündulotha, ii, 259 
Tangalāna, iii, 130 
———- Pareiyan, iii, 132 
Tangamodiya, ii, xlv, 257 
Tangnoriyà, i, 99 
Tanjwnni, ii, 53 

Tünk, 1, 302, 316, 321 ; ii, Ixiv, 239 
Tankar Kol, ii, 307 ` 
Tanksarli, ii, 187 

Tanlika, i, xvi 

Tannniyar, i, 93; ii, xlv 
'Tannamuāyar, i, 93; ii, xlv 
Tannayira, ii, xlv; iii, 103 
Tanolan, iii, 184 š 

Tanduz, ii, lxiv 

Tant, i, 379, 394 

Tanti, i, 345, 346 

Tantia, i, 156 ; ii, lxiv ; in, 36, 47 
Tantra, i, xv, 345, 346 
Tautravüya, i, xv 

Tantua, i, 394 

Tanwar sce Tawar 

Tapodann, ii, xlv, 264 

Tapodhan, ii, 269, 277 
Tappodan, ii, xlv, 280 

Tara, ii, xliv 

Taraf, i, 176 

Tard kad, 9 

Taral, iii, 168 | 

Targar, ji, 370, 373 i 
Targhalla, ii, 282 - — 
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185, 291, 


Tari, i, 25, 400; ii, xliv, 
295 
Taro, ii, 352 
Tartar, ii, 56 
Tarun, i, 379 
'Tāruka, i, 108; 
Tarwidi, 1, 100 
Tasalila, i, 338 
Tashaiya, i, 222, 238; 
Tasselha see Pach hade 
Tasseli, 1, 165 
Tai, iii, 19 
Tātāchār, iii, 156 
Tate, i, 315 
Tathn, iii, 0 
BE Parei yan, iu, 132 
Tatlai, i ii, 322 
Taukri, ii, 307, 1 
Koli, ii, 311 
Tavakpuri, ii, xliv 
Tavalei Tinnum, in, 130 
————-—. Pareiyan, iii, 134 
Tāvānakara, i, 85; ii, xlv 
Tavarndoru, iii, 160 
Tavimapad, ii, Ixiv ; in, 182 
Tawar, 1i, lxiv, 132 ; iii, 36, 46 
Tawi, ii, 3, 5 
Tawori see Thori 
Tāyal, i, 287 
Tazee Kheyl, ii, 66, 63 
Taziya, i, 301 
Teer, i, 83 ; in, 185 
Teerman see Teor 
Teeyar, ii, 184 
Teg Shahiyah, i, 228 
Teha, i, 123, 238, 242 ; ii, 7۳ 
Teja Ji, iii, 74 
Tejmalot, ii, Ixiv ; iii, 30 
Tejmntnh, iii, 38 
Tejpal, ii, xlv 
Tejsiot, iii, 8 
Tejū Wāhan, i n, 373 
Tekam, ii, 144, 145 
Tekkally Sowrah, iii, 205- 
Tel, i, 301 TN 
u, iii, 1 
مس‎ ii, xlv ; iii, 148 
Telega, iii, 206 
rdī, i, 253 
Teli, i, 300, 301; ii, xlv ) 
109, 104, 106, 186 ; iii, 66, 106 
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Teli Malirnthi, ii, 185 

Telinga, ii, 99, 107, 148, 150; iii, 
153, 156, 157 

Telingi, ii, 322 

Telugu, i, 91; ii, liii, 106, 107, 156, 
333; iii, 97, 110, 119, 120, 121, 
192, 124, 127, 128, 130, 137, 138, 
140, 142, 143, 148, 156, 157, 19], 
201, 203 

Agasa, iii, 152 

Arasu, ii, lxiv ; in, 149 

Banajiga, iii, 154 

Devanga, iii, 157 

Uppāra, 1 iii, 158 

Temaluye, 11, 353 

Temeria, ii, 144 

Temirachi, i1, 144 

Temrakoti, ii, xliv 

Tendo, ii, Ixiv ; i, 24, 32 

Tendabi, ii, xiv ; iii, 103 

Tenekara, i i, 87 ; ii, xlv 

Teng, ii, xlv 

Tengala, iii, 96, 96 

Tengūrea, i, 333 

Teniārī, ji, 285 

Teno, ii, 352 

Tenugu Velamalu, iii, 111 

Teor, ii, 153, 160 

Teraka, ii, xhv 

Terana, i, 287 

Teri, i, 65; ii, xliv 

Teva Panya, ii, xliv 

Tevanta, 1i, xliv 

Tevarasi Parbhakar, ii, xliv 

Teyhun, ii, 76 

Thābā, iii, 85, 87 

Thaim, ii, 352 

Thükar, i, 100 

Thakaria, ii, 149 

Thakur, i, 40, 72, 187, 314, 899; ii, 
lxiv, rx 307, 315, 329; iii, 6, 7, 
8, 21, 29 , 63, 67 

Deo, i ii, 105 

Thakura, ii, xliv 

Thákurailai, i, 234 

Thākurāyan, i, 69 ; ii, xliv 

Thakure Purohit, ii, xiv 
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| Makwana, ii, 266 


~ Solankbt, 14,100. 
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Inder. 103 


Thalraui, ii, 48 
Thamnotre, ii, xlv 
Than, ii, 21), 314- 
Thanik, ii, xlv 
Thaukar Koli, ii, 313, 314 
Thāukāra, i, 85; ii, xlv 
Thanmath, ii, xlv 
Thanthan, ii, xly 
Thaori see Thori 
Thapal, ii, xlv 
Thappe, ii, xlv 

Thapur, ii, 78 

Tharad, ii, Ixiv; iii, 27 
Thargah, ii, 308 


"Thāru, i, 376, 378, 379 


— Kannujiya Brahman, i, 

0. 

Thathe, i, 84; ii, xlv 

Thathera, i, 914, 321, 322; ii, 194; 
Hi, 58 

Thathwarin, iii, 78 

Thatiya, ii, xlv 

- Brahman, i, 20 

Thaur, ii, xlv 

Thengalei, ii, xlv; iii, 103 

Theuwā,i, 234 

'l'hibetan, ii, 4; iii, 268 

Thika, i, 377 

Thilnri, ii, 190 

Thilli Mivayiratthal, ii, xlv; iii, 
103 

Thingala, i, 287 

Thokata, iii, 122 

Tholagar, iii, 141 

Tholal, ti, ۳ 

Thop, i, 395 

Thorat, iii, BO 

Tiiorāta, i, 87; ii, xlv 

Thori, ii, 220, 232 ; mi, 63,656, 89 

Thormadani, ii, 61 

Thoro, ii, 365 

Thosara, i, 85; ii, xlv 
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Thotli, ii, 4 


Gond, ii, 146 
Thotyāl, ii, 184, 137, 140 
Thug, i, 390 

Thin, i, 160 

Tian, iii, 184 

Tiār, i, 346 

Tibniya, ii, xliv 

Tibbi Laud, ii, 46, 49, 59 





سے 


ئا 





Tiddi, ii, xlv 

Tignla see Palli 

Tigan, ii, 56 

Tigar, iij, 119 

Tigunait, i, 33 

Tihara, i, 300 

Tihbo, ii, 352 

Tika, iii, 74 

Tikai, iii, 65 

Tikait, i, 373 

Tikarwar, ii, Ixiv, 89, 07 
Tike, i, 82; ij, xlv 
Tikhe, ii, xliv 

Ande, ii, xliv 
Tikkhe, 1, 64 

Tikku, ii, xlv 
Tiklewala, i, 332 
Tiksar, ii, 53 

Tl, à, 15, 16 

Ummar, i, 297, 298 
Tilagháüniyam, i, 91 ; ii, xlv 








| Tilak, i, 163, 166, 184, 196, 208, 


253, 260, 261, 267, 384; ii, 372 
Chandi Bais, i, 195; ii, Ixiv 
Rajpoot, i, 197; 








ii, lxiv 
Chandra, i, 192 
— A Bais Rajpoot, i, 








192 
Tilali-vani, ii, 190 
Tilārī, i, 106; ii, xliv 
Tilasi see Tawar 
Tilaurā, i, 32 ; ii, xliv 
Tilhaka, i, 85; il, xlv 
Tilinga see Tailanga 
Tilkāksh, i, 105 
Tilluva, ii, xlv 
Tilok Kanoujiyà, i, 99 
Tilolia Kurmî, ii, 101 
Timaria, ii, 147 
Timil Sina, ii, xliv 
Timisirā, i, 108 
Timoor, iii, 40 
Tin-námi, ii, 317, 327, 328 
Tingala, i, 287 
Tinganivate, ii, xlv 
Tingiani, ii, 54 
Tinilah, ti, 100 
Tinmani, ii, xlv 
Tinuni, ii, xlv 
Tipthi, ii, xliv . 
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Tiragati Ģantlavalla, iii, 198 
Tirgar, i, 314, 319 

Tirgula, ii, 171 

- Brahman, ii, 173 
Tirni, 11, 55 

Tirola, ii, 101 

Tirpar, ii, xlv 

Tirphala, i, 33 

Tirsuliya, i, 398 





"Tīrth, i, 257, 368 ; ti, 235, 374 


— Upadhya, ii, 178 

- Upādhyak, n, 178 

Tirwüri, iii, 53 

Tissyāl, i, 370 ۱ 

Titraga, ii, xlv, 264 

Tittila, i, 287 

Titūcha, ti, 220 

Tiuginni, ii, 54 

Tivara, ii, xlv 

Tiwana, ii, Ixiv, 66, 69 | 

Tiwari. i, 9, 26, 31, 32, 33, 41, 56, 
60, 64, 69, 73, 100, 103 

Tiya, iii, 130 

Pareiyan, iii, 133 

Tiyar, iii, 119, 128 

Tlavar, iii, 178, 184, 185 

Tochārin, 11, 220 

Toda, iii, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 170, 174, 176, 268, 270 

Todawar see Toda 

Todi, iii, 168 











"Ton n, i, 93 , 940 


Tonwar, ii, Ixiv, 89, 97 ; in, 36, 49 
Rajpoot, ili, 76 
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Toolee, i1, 77 
Tooree, ii, 23, 25 
Toraya, ii, xliv 


| Torea, iii, 173, 174 


Toree Kheyl, ii, 31 

Tori see Thon 

Torinl, ii, 138 
Torikoriya, 1, 326 
Toriya, iii, 152, 153 
Torun, iii, 74 

Tota, ii, 128 

Tote, ii, xlv 

Tottadi Velamaln, iii, 197 
Totti, iii, 180, 134 
Pareiyan, iii, 4 
Tottiyan see Tottiyar 
Tottiyar, ñi, 110 
Towani, ii, 56 

Trachal, ii, xlv 

Tragala, ii, 269, 277 
Tragmaria, ii, 220 
'Traivarnikulu, iti, 107 
Trakari, ii, xlv 
Trapuraya, ii, xlv 
Trasadasya, i, 87 
Travādimevāra, i, 99 
Trayia, ii, 244, 247 
Tridandi, i, 255, 259 
Trigonait, i, 32 ; ii, xliv 
Trigul, i, 81 ; ii, xlv, 171, 185 
Trihoon, ii, 78 
Tri-karma,i, 10 
Trilānga, ii, 244 > 
Trilochan, i, 362 





Trilotya, ii, xlv, 263 


Trinvindeo, 1, 

Trīpāla, ti, 259 

Tripane, ii, xlv 

Tripātī, i, 60, 75, 106 ; ii, xliv 
Triphala, i, 30; ii, xliv 
Tripolia, i, 3, 15 R 
Triprawa, i, 9 

— Brahman, i, 9 
Tripurusha, ii, xliv 

Trivāri Mewara, ii, 254 
Trivedamorh, i, 99. 

Trivedi, i, 9, 25, 26 ; ii, 259 








Indez. 
Tappada Komati, iii, 149 


1 Tukhtee Kheyl, ii, 31 
Tuktee =, dH, 30 
Tukuchā, i, 108; ji, xliv 
Tulaputhe, i, 84; ii, xlv 
Tulava, ii, 176 
Tulja Devi, ii, 114 
Tulsi, i, 260; ii, 185, 324, 341, 

374 
Tulu, ii, 288 
Tuluva, iii, 151 
Tūmbel, 7 
Tumbi, i, 390 

I Tūmi-wala, ii, 59 

: Tumri, ii, 198 
Tumyo, ti, 352 
T'und, ii, xlv 
Tundala, i, 287 

Tundun, ii, 77‏ رت 

k Tundwani, ii, 59 
Tunnun, ii, 78 
T'üuo, ii, 352 
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Tuppah, i, 127 
Tuppeh, i, 139, 190, 381, 382 


Tar, i, 171; ii, xiv ; iii, 45 
Torani, ii, 358 


Turhā, i, 339, 340 


Turi, ú, 282 


Tūria, i, 395 ; ii, 220 
Turki, ij, xlv. . 

Kheyl see Lund 
Turkiya, i, 353 

- teli, i, 301 








| Turklani, ii, 48 


Turkolnni, ij, 15 
Turnoulee, ii, 12, 13 
Turvi, i1, 129 

Tusawa, ii, xliv 
Tussaiyah see Tashaīya 
Tusuwā, i, 33 
Tūtani, ii, 64 
Tyahaye, ii, xlv 


U. 


' Ubba Kheyl, ii, 40 
3 Ubbe, iii, 152 
Ubbhee, ii, 79 
Ubharikün, ii, ٣ 
Uchaki, ii, 205 
Uchli, ii, 204, 317, 321, 326 
Kaikhari, ii, 317, 326 
Udak, iii, 54 
Udambara, ii, xlvi, 253 
. Udasi, i, 255, 205, 268, 269 
Udatū, iii, 182 
6 Udawat, ii, lxv; iii, 27, 28, 31 
Uddro, i, 73 Te 
۴٣ Udeniya, i, 61; ii, ۳ 
Udhejo, ii, 952 
Udhero Lal, ii, 372 
Udichya, i, 100 
Udihal, ii, xlvi 
Udra, i, xvii 
Udumbarā, i, 99 
Udwatiya, ii, bev 
; Udyan, ii, 182 — 
r Uga, ii, lxv ; iii, 36, 46 
٠ Ugani, ii, 68 ` 
Ugra, i, xvi, xvii, : 
Ugula, i, 85; ii, xlvi 
U hbar, i, 125 
14. 







ii, xix ; ii, xlvi 





Ujain, i, 123, 143, 149, 222, 229; 
ii, Ixv 

Ponwar, 1, 149 

Rajpoot, i, 229 

Ujaini, i, 229 

Ujaji, ii, 309 

Ujārkā, i, 125 

Ujhani, i, 137 

Ukādave, i, 87; ii, xlvi 

Ukantha Muttür, iii, 109 

Ukhal, ii, xlvi 

Ukka Kheyl, ii, 40 

Ukniyal, ii, xlv 

Ulandar, iii, 178, 190 

Ulli, ii, Ixv, 98 

Palli, iii, 159 

Ulaki, i, 112; ii, xlv 

Umale, i, 85; ii, xlvi 

Umar Kheyl, ii, 28 

Umaria, ii, 

Umarzye, ii, 29, 0 

Umat, ii, Ixv, 239, 281 

Umb, ii, 79 DEDE | 

Umga, ii, 214 $9 1: 

Ummar, i, 289, 297 ; ii, 297 — 

Ummata, i, 146 Y 

Umra, i, 146; iii, 39 
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Umrānī, ii, 58, 362 
Umránzye, ii, 39 
Umrawat, iii, 28 

Umri, i, 26; ii, xlv 
Umnt, ii, 79 

Unai, i, 308 

Unaiyān, i, 26 ii, xlv 
Unaya, i, 284 

Unaye, i, 277 

Unch Parit,' ii, 199 
Unchahariya, i, 31 ; ii, xlv 
Unchewale, ii, xlv 
Unchewàli, i, 26 

Undar, iii, 85, 90 
Unevala, ii, xlvi, 258 
Unewal, i, 99 

Unnar, ii, 352 

Untahir, i, 171 

Unth, ii, xlvi 

Unwariya Brahman, 1, 20 


Up Belgar Korwah, ii, 917, 320 


Upa Brahman, iii, 257 
—- Brahmana, i, 314 
Kayasth, ii, 181 
Upadhe, ii, xlvi 
Upadhia see Upndhya 
Upadhiya see Upadhya 
Upadhya, i, 9, 32, 33, 41, 
ii, 163, 178 
Upadbyaha, ii, 178 
Upal, i, 281 
Upamanyu, i, 7, 8, 60, 96 
———— (otra, i, 6 
Upanisbad, iti, 221, 233 
U par, ii, 194, 317, 344 
Uphaltopi, ii, xlv . 
Upmān, 1, 24, 26 
— — Gotra, i, 28 





Upmanyu, i, 64, 80, 108, 111 


— Gotra, i, 82 
Upnayana, i, 12 
Uppaliga, iii, 158 
Uppara, ni, 146, 8 
Upparava, iii, 108, 115 
Uppareiyan, iii, 130, 135 
Uppariwar, ii, 115 
Upperwar, ii, 122 
Uppilian, ii», 119, 125 
Uppina Koliga, iii, 151 
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Uppoo Khoyl, ii, 39 

Uppu, iii, 125 

Uprautiya, 1, 316 

Upu-kottei, iii, 125 

Uralai, iii, 178, 190 

Urali, iii, 108, 116 

Urddhbáühü, i, 255, 266 

| Urdu, i, 290 

| Ureta, ii, 138 

Uridaiyar, 13, 117 

Urivalot, ii, Ixiv ; iii, 30 

Uriya, i, 19, 20, 73 ; ii, xlv, 87, 80, 
80, 91, 119, 120, 150, 261 ; iii, 
105, 20], 202, 203, 205 

—— Brahman, ii, xxi 

—— Kshatriya, ii, Ixv 

Uru Golla, iii, 153 

Urwar, i, 103; ii, xlv 

Useba, i, 125 

Usraina, ii, xlv 

Usree, ii, 79 

Usterani, ii, 359 

Ustiya, ii, Ixv, 247 

Utak, 11, 200 

Utanjaliya, n, 259 

Utaracha, ii, 309 

Utarraha, i, 303 

Uthāi-gir, ii, 321 

Uthanhiya, ii, xlv 

Uthapan,i, 15 ° 

Uthashane, i, 56; ii, xlv 

Uthauhiya, i, 104 

Uthmani, ii, 358 

Utho, ii, 352 

Utkal see Uriya 

Brahman, iii, 23 

Sreny, i, 73, 75, 76 

Utknla see Uriya 


— — — — — — 


60, 100; 








| Brahman, i, 73; ii, | 
| Utkrānt Sraddh, i, 15 

| Utriyal, ii, xlvi 
Uitarābhādrāpadā, i, 18 
Uttaradi, ii, xlvi; iii, 148 
Uttaraha, i, 2 
Uttarāpbālguni, i, 17 
Uttarāshārā, i, 18 
Uttariya, i, 353 
Uttuperrah, iii, 181 
Uzjhdu, ii, 24 
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V. 


Vachara, ii, 234 


Vadagala, iii, 95, 96, 97 
Vadagalei, ii, xlvi ; iii, 103 
Vadama, ii, xlvi; iij, 148 
Vadanayara, ii, xlvi, 250, 251 
Vaddnrlu, iii, 197 

Vaddi Cakali, iii, 198 
Vādrāyana Gotra, i, 82 
Vāduga, iii, 180, 133, 154 
Idaiyar, iii, 117 
————-Pareiyan, iii, 133 
Vadya, iii, 292 

Vagadiya Audichya, ii, xlvi, 250 
Vagana, ii, xlvi 

Vagari, ii, xlvi 

Vaghela, ii, 239, 240 

Vahee, ii, 79 

Vahiro, ii, 352 





Vāida, ii, 248 


Vnidan, iii, 178, 190, 268 

Vaidiha, i, xvi, xvii, xviii, xix, 392 

Vaidika, i, 27; ii, xlvi; iii, 148 

Vaidya, i, xv, 88; ii, xxx, xlvi, 
178, 202 

Vaijaro, ii, 353 

Vailamar see Ariamar 

Vainya Gotra, i, 82 

Yeyu ii, 187 ae 

Vaisampāyana, i, 86; ii, xlvi 

Nak ane, i, 107, 261, 263, 264, 
267, 283, 294; ii, xlvi, 182, 248, 
254; iii, 76, 96, 97, 102, 103, 
117, 121, 132, 133, 147, 148, 192, 
194 

Tamil Brahman, iii, 05, 
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Vaishnavi, iii, 22,75 — — 

Vaishnavite Bondili, iii, 104 

Vaishwan, iii, 178, 189 
aisya, i, Xv, XVI, xvii, 

S xxi, xxii, 5, 95, 235, 245, 247, 
249, 250, 252, 256, 273, 283, 285, 
209, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 300, 


xix, 
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Vaisya—contd, 
302, 305, 314, 521, 332, 334, 
392; ii, xix, 172, 174, 182, 183, 
156, 190, 194, 258, 370, 371 ; iii, 
17, 19, 50, 95, 100, 105, 106, 146, 
149, 150, 18], 218, 22], 292. 939. 
2043, 255, 246, 247, 248, 249, 253, 
254, 255, 256, 257, 260, 261, 262, 
271 





Lohana, ii, 370 

Vaitahavya, i, 80 

Vaitawan, iii, 178, 190 

Vajare, i, 69 ; ii, xlvi 

Valadra, ii, 252 

— Brahman, ii, 252 

Valaima, iii, 152 

Valaiyan, iii, 127 

Valangei Mattar, iii, 99 

Valava, iii, 187 

Valei, iii, 180, 133, 143 

Pareiyan, iii, 133 

Valiya, iii, 115, 143 

Valiyan, 11, 136, 143 

Vallabh, i, 261 

Vallabha Swami, i, 261 

Vallabhachári, ii, 177, 182, 183 

Vallabhachārya, ii, 236, 251, 202, 
258 

Vallabhi, ti, xlvi 

Vallamban, iii, 108, 115, 143 

Vallangai, ii, 101 

Valluva, iii, 180 

Pareiyan, iii, 192 

Vallavan, iii, 132 

Valmiki, ii, xlvi, 258 

Vāmachāri, iii, 97 

Van, ii, 235 

Vangan, ii, xIvi al 

Vangipuram, ii, xlvi ; 11, 1458 

Vania, ii, 233, 236, 243 

Vüniknn, iii, 118, 125 

Vaniyar, iii, 106 

Vānlu, iii, 206 

Vannan see Dhobi 

Vanne-kula, iii, 159 3 

Palleln, iii, 111 

Palli, in, 159 

Vanniya, ili, 126 
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Vantarlu, iii, 196 

Vanti, ii, xlvi 

Vanya, ti, xlvi 

Vari, ii, 244 

Varādi, ij, xlvi, 171, 175 

Varadra see Valadra 

Varügi Rümnnàndi, ii, 220, 232 

Varaiha, iii, 11 

Varajivi, i, xv 

Varaküràa, i, 99 

Varamsi, ii, 238 

Varasiddhn, ii, 261 

V ürendra, i, 19, 23, 27, 28; ii, xlvi 

— — Brahman, i i, 27 

Variar, iii, 181 

Variki, ii, xlvi 

Varnügara, ii, 244 

Varnasülu, ii, xlvi 

Varo-poto, ii, 352 

Vartaka, i, 89 ; ii, xlvi 

Vatsabhümi, i, 40 

Varugubbatla, iii, 199 

Vas, ii, xlvi 

Vāsdol, i, 108 ; ii, xlvi 

Vashisht, i, 6, 7, 8, 74, 75, 80, 104 

gotra, i, 169 

— Rishi, i, 7, 88 

Vashishtha, ii, xlvi 

Vashista, i, 100 

Vashisth, 1,30, 64, 69 

Vasi, ii, 321 

Vasisht, i, 40, 58, 60, 88, 89, 96, 
105, 108, j 

gotra, i, 82, 128 

Rishi, 1, 88 

Vasishta, 1, 152 

Vasta Gai, ii, xlvi 

Vastra Koragar, iii, 209 

Vasudeo, ii, 317, 345 

Vasudeva, ii, xlvi 

Vasya, ii, 194 

Vāladhānā, i, xvii 











Vatsa, i, 6, 8, 27, 30, 41, 64, 69, 72, 


80, 87, 96, 103, 105, 108, 112, 
240, 280, 348; ili, 261 

——— Got sev Vatsa Gotra 

Gotra, i, 31, 40, 56, 82, 163, 





164, 167, 227, 240, 349° 
Wateo, i 87; ib xlvi 
Vütsyn, i, 80, 100 
Vātsyāyana, i, 80 





Vatte Potre, ii, xlvi 

Vatthiyamal, ii, xlvi ; in, 103 

Vattilu, ii, xlvi 

Vatula, ii, xlvi, 261 

Vaushaji, ii, xlvi 

Vautade, ii, xlvi 

Vayadā, i, 99 

Vayarū, ii, xlvi, 254 

Banya, ii, 254 

Vayasa, 1 i, 224 

Ved, i, 403, 404 ; ili, 143 

|| ada, i i, 3, 8, 9, 18, 34, 63, 100, 
103, 265, 977 ; ii, 178, 182; iii, 
96, 220, 221 E 

V yas, i, 12 f 

Vedagarva, i 1, 27 

Vedakarm, 1 ii, 187 

Vedan, iti, 136, 143 

Vedangei, iii, 95, 98 

Vedant, i, 111 

Vedanta Dasika, ii, 96 À 

Vedantachari, iii, 

Veddah, iii, 143 

Vedekara, i, 88; ii, xlvi 

Vedinādu, ii, xlvi 

Vedukt karm, ii, 182 

Vedve, ii, xlvi 

Veginad, ii, xlvi ; iii, 148 

Veginati, 1 i, 91; ii, xlvi 

Vegus, i ii, 236 








| Veladra, ii, xlvi, 252 


Velakathara, iii, 152 

Velnkaudū, i, 152 

Velama, ii, 108, 111 

_ Kapala, ii, 111 

Velanādu, ii, xlvi 

Volanakara, i, 85; ii, xlvi 

Velathadam, iii, 182 

Vellālan see Vellalar A 

Vellalar, iii, 99, 108, 109, 111, 112, 
Tae 114, 115, 116, 120, 173, 186, 





Vellanati, 1, 91; ii, xlvi 
Vellandar, iii, 7 
Velnād, ji, xlvi ; iii, 148 
Velodi, ii, 138 

Velūr, iii, 182. 









Vena, i, «i, iij 9 A? 
endangei, iii, 95, 98, 99 
Venginadu, ii, ji 95, 98, 9 

Venkoba, ii, 337, 989, 341, 24, 45 
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1 Venktesh, ii, 342, 344 
Verüdra see Veladra 
Verāgi Ramanandi, ii, 232 
Vettiyün, iii, 130 
——— Pareiyan, iii, 133 ` 
Via, ii, 214, 269, 277 
Viah, ii, Ixv, 281 
Vichari, ii, xlvi 
Vidasure, i, 85 ii, xlvi 
Vidhatā, i, 69 ; ii, xlvi 
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Under orders of the Coancil the following system of transli- 
eration will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society. 


Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions, ۱ 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
Sa, Ga, X i, ti, Su Wi, "Wr, Br wi Fe wa, 
Slo, YG, & ai, wT au, AN Te 
5 w kh, 3 g, 85 gh, e” 
To, w ch, AJ, wi jh, ah 


7 zf, g th, w d, < dh, Ga 
۹ AZ, w th, g d. w di, an 
q p, Gph, wb, w Dh, "m 
wy, Xr, wi T, au, (a l) 
. We, ws | 5 s, vil. 


In the above the virāma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 

In Modern Vernaculars only; ¥ may be represented by r, and < 
by rh. 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus #t :fq ¿o ‘pi. 
Visarga is represented by A, Jihvámüliya by h, and Upadhmānīja by A. 
Anusvára is represented by sh, thus ea samarga, and anunüsika by the 
sign * over the letter nasalized, thus ¥ 2, Wr d, and so on. The widtta 
accent is represented by the sign‘ and the svarita by *. "Thus, «fu: 


agníh, naat janitā, z kud, ma kanya. The anudātta accent may be 
represented by” Thus, 4 gaita tē àvardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIO WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. ` 


(Tha: system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— 


Vowels, “Consonants. Sounds only found in 
2 Hindūstānī. 

1 n ب‎ b 4) bh 

Tā پ‎ P « ph 

ER a t # th E. 

$t ۱‏ 27٤ص‏ مم 

int ق8‎ 4 th 

s‏ = و 

à € 4 +> jh‏ او 

Š g. o 4 ch‏ ار 





Vowels, 
t. - 
Cs! ai 
* 
Jau 

poe 

* 

3 

F 

I = 

i 

1 " 











3 چم‎ | ki 9 kar pp - 
2. 
Consonants. Sounds only found in سے‎ 
| | _Hindūstāni, | 
c b 
kh 
Š a ts dh 
š d 
E dh. 
Š a 
3 T AT 
ڑب‎ rh 
Ja - 
5 zh 
LI 8 ۰ 
ش‎ sh 
c و‎ * 
uw z 
b t i 
5 z 
u 
* 
£ gh. I wi 
; . "m. 
É q j 
v k € kh 
' g ei 1 
0 ای‎ : 
f m . 
u n 
when representing | anundsika in — 
Nagari, by” on the سس ےمد‎ 2 
s w (or rarely v) bai E i 
Á < ° * 
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tlf mag 


n and Hi [ir idi astani‏ ام 
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i ti 
Hae 
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ERRATUM. 
JOURNAL Asiatic SOCIETY or BENGAL, Parr I. 
No. 1, for 1897, page 5. 
Ix “Nomismatic Nores AND NOVELTIES." 


Line 11 from top, for “ one-fourth” read “ one-eighth," — 













«Obs: Bust of king to r., apparently bare-headed, in high reliof. BAZIAENS 


AIKAlIoY 06 Ao Y] 

Rev. In field, upright club (as in Menander's coin, B. M. Cat, p. 50, Pl. XII, 
6), and a small &quaro. Kharósthi legend, Maharajasa [diramikasa] Theuphitasa, 
Some of the letters are peculiar in form, 


This coin is a novelty, and at present unique. The only specimens 
of the coinage of Theophilus hitherto known arethe two described in 
B. M. Cat, p. 167 (Supplement), Pl. XXXI, 3, 4, which were in 


. Cunningham's cabinet. Of these, the silver coin, which is circular, has 
a bust resembling that of the coin now described, and on the reverse, 


Herakles crowning himself. "The copper coin, like the new discovery, 
is sqnare, but has ou obverse the bust of bearded Herakles with club on 


` € shoulder, and for reverse device a cornucopine. 


The specimen of the cornucopiae type in the Lahore Museum 


(Cat., Part III, 21), is * not genuine," 


dinl 





Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 1 
Hindüstünl. 
او‎ an t kh 
> d $5 dh 
š q 
3” dh 
$ g 
3 * PF 
sy rh 
j = 


— — ا‎ — — w a — 
yu when representing anundsika in Dēva 
Nūgarī, by.” oh the preceding vowel 
s w (or rarely v) 
5 


+ y 
Hamzah Í (where necessary) ' 

The J of the article بل‎ in Arabic words should be assimilated 
before the solar letters ; and the vowel u which often precedes the article 
and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to the word to which it 
belongs. Thus—&,o) Juši Igbālu-d-daulah. 

Tanwin may be rendered by n—-e. ,رج‎ ittifāgan. Alif-i magsürah should 
be rendered by 4. 

Final s need not be written in Persian and Hindūstāni ` words 
but should be written in Arabic words. 
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Numismatic Notes and Novelties (Ancient and Medisval India).—By 
Vincent A. Swmirn, I. C. B. 
(With Plate I.) 
K 
INDO-BACTRIAN. 

THEOPHILUS. 

I. Club type. 
Sgnaro, copper, thick; diameter *75, Wt. 117 grains. [Rawrtixs.] 


Obu. Bust of king to r., apparently bare-headed, in high relief. BAZIAENZ 
AIKAloY LIEo[OIAoY] 
> Rev. In field, upright club (as in Mennnder's coin, B. M. Cat,p. 50, Pl. XII, 
6), and a small equare, Khnrēsthī legend, Maharajara [dhramikasa] Theuphilasa. 
Some of the letters aro peculiar in form, 


This coin is a novelty, and at present unique. The only specimens 
of the coinage of Theophilus hitherto known arethe two described in 
B. M. Cat, p. 167 (Supplement), Pl. XXXI, 3, 4, which were in 


. Cunningham's cabinet. Of these, the silver coin, which is circular, has 


a bust resembling that of the coin now described, and on the reverse, 
Herakles crowning himself, The copper coin, like the new discovery, 
is square, but has ou obverse the bust of bearded Herakles with club on 


o shoulder, and for reverse device a cornucopiae, 


The specimen of the cornucopiae type in the Lahore Museum 
e Part III, 21), i is “not genuine.” 
J.. اور‎ 
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AZES. 

II. Horseman apd Pallas type. 

Copper, narrow, oblong, "85 long, "45 broad. Wt. 47 gr. [RawriNs.] 

Remarkable for its shape, which makes the coin look at first sight 
like a fragment, and for the distinct Brahmi, or old Nāgarī, legend on 
the obverse. The legend appears to be intended for mahārūjātirāja. 
The W ma (at r. lower corner), and «rs fi raja are plainly legible. 

Gardner (B. M. Cat., p. 90), when describing the corrupt semi- 
barbarous, billon coins of Azes, with horseman obverse, and turreted 
personification of city reverse, has the note :—‘' On most of these is 
an appearance of various Indian [scil. Brahmi] letters in the obverse 
field which are not here inserted, it being doubtful whether they are 
not mere blunders,” | 

On the coin now described the Brahmi legend runs round the 
margin, and is intended as the equivalent of the Kharūsthī legend on 
the reverse, which includes rajasa Ayasa. I cannot read the word preced- 
ing rajasa. 

A rudely executed coin. The metal seems to be copper, without 
admixture of silver. 


II. 
IMPERIAL KUSAN. 
III. KANISEA. 

Large, thick, copper, diameter “965. Wt, 246 gr. [Hawrrws.] 

This coin resembles that depicted in B. M, Cat., Pl, XX VII, 5, 
but here only three characters are visible, and they look like Semitio 
characters. Probably, like the partly similar characters on the B. M. 
specimen, they are to be read from outside as [N]ANA. But the 


characters on this coin have lost all resemblance to Greek letters, and it 
is therefore worth while to reproduce them, 


IV. Hoviska. 

Gold dinār, Diameter ‘8. Wt.110 gr. [Rawnīws.] 

Obv. The ordinary B form, that is to say, bust of king to 1. with jewelled 
helmet, of pointed shape, (See Num. Chron, for 1892, p. 98.) x 

Rev. Throned goddoss (Ardokhgo), 

This coiu is remarkable only by reason of its reverse, Tho 
goddesses on the reverse of Huviska's coins are ordinarily standing. The 
only instance of a seated goddess reverse yet published is that of Nano | 


seated on a lion (Num. Chron. for 1592, PI, 








XII 
XXII !9- 


The coin now published presents, I think, the earliest example of - 


tho throned ‘goddess device, which continued to be used by Samudra 
Gupta and by Candra Gupta II, in his early issues, * 


` u - 
| ^ | "m 
» ^ - تھے‎ ۱ = = . - —X ` 
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The throne, or state chair, was a foreign innovation. A cross- 


leggod attitude is that natural to a native of India. 


V. 7 ۰ھ‎ 
Copper, diameter ‘8. Wt. 51 gr. [Rawrixs.] 
Obv. King squatted cross-legged (G obverse of Cunningham, Num. Chron, for 


1892, PI, xix- ) as in B, M. Cat., Pl. XXIX, 6. Legond lost. 


Hev. Goddess (Laksmi or Ardokhso), on lotus seat, with remnins of Sanskrit 
legend in Brahmi (Nūgarī) characters round margin. The ayllables yapra are 
legible on right margin. 


The coin is interesting both for the device and legend of the reverse, 
which have not beew met with before in connection with any of the 
obverse devices used by Huvigka. The B. M. coins with similar obverse 
have a standing deity on the reverse. No coin of Haviska with a 
legend in Brahmi letters has previously been discovered. 


VL! Hoviska. 


Large copper, diameter 11. "Wt, 195 gr. [HRawrixs.] 

Obv. Elephant rider. Legend lost. 

Rev. A tall male figare (? Hercules) to r, resting with r. hand on (F) club, and 
grasping with 1. hand the tip of a bow, standing on end with the atring turned 
inwards, 

Behind figure m trident, and outside bow on r. margin an imperfect legend in 
Nāgārī (Brahmi) characters, which look like ganaga, or gataga. 

| A very curious coin, the reverse device being quite unknown in the 
Huviska series. It became a favourite obverse device in the Gupta 
coinage. The unread legend is also remarkable. 
HI. 
LATER GREAT KUSANS. 

In the Numismatic Chronicle for 1893, Cunningham discusses the 
coinage of the Later Great Kusüns, as if it were an exclusively gold 
coinage. 

L [Another specimen of this coin exists in the Indian Museum Collection in 
Calentta, See Ind. Mus. Cat, Vol. IV, p. 47, No. 13339, and platē TV. Unfortu- 
nately the photographs of both coins nro nearly unrecognizable. The Calcutta 
specimen is the better one, The obvérse very closely resembles that of No. 2 on 
Plato XXIX of the British Museum Catalogue, It ahowa the letters NOPA (of tho 
legend kenorano) in exactly tho same position as on the B. M. C. specimen Tho 


lettera on the reverse are distinct enongh, nnd are either garakha or gadakka. Mr. 
Rodgers’ ronding is quite wrong; there aro only three letters. The figure on the 


reverso seems to be three-headed, aod to represent Ģiva. I can see no “ trident 


behind figure," bnt there i» à monogram in the field, above the proper right arm 
of the figure, not cloarly recognizable, but may be Huviska's four-pronged emblem. 
En.] Š 
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The coins of Class A, which claim to be issued in the names of 
Kanigka and Vasu [Diva] (op. cit, p. 120) are certainly ordinarily in 
gold, but I have seen a fine brass example, nearly identical with 
Cunningham's No. 16, which Mr. Rawlins procured from Chitral. 

Concerning Class B, Cunningham observes that “the coins of this 
class are chiefly of gold. Some of the copper specimens are undoubtedly 
ancient forgeries, from which the gilding has worn oft." 

In reality the brass coinage of this class was extensive, aud numer- 
ous specimens have recently passed through my hands. The only 
copper specimens which I have seen are two. Of these one is in the pos- 
session of Mr. D. Ernst of Bombay, which is probably an example of 
Cunningham's No. 2 (Sita, Bha, Saka}; and the second, a good specimen 
of Cunningham's No. 5 (Saya, Bha, Bāka) is in my collection. 

I either possess or hnve seen brass examples of the following types 
out of the 13 enumerated by Cunningham. 


No, 2 Sita Bha Saka. 
» 9 Peraya Kapan Gadahara, Sa. 
» 10 Kirada, 
4, "13 RGN) ^-^ ees Pakalhdhi, 
n 49 Bashan Nu Pakalhdhi. 


With regard to the above names I may note that the name under 
the king's arm on No. 9, presumably the name of the local ruler, which 
Cunningham reads as Peraya, is really either Péyasa, or Pérayasa, 
Good specimens show the final sa very distinctly. 

My brass specimen of No. 10 has Kirada or Kérada under the king's 
arm, but has Kasa [na] and Si or 3ë in the right and left positions 
respectively, instead of Canningham's Gadahara aud Kapan. The 
reverse character on my coin is peculiar, and is not either the Ghasa or 
Yasa of Cunningham. (See J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII, Part 1, p- 182.) | 

The rending of the r. legend on No. 12, as Pakalhdhi is really very 
uncertain, bat the monogram is open to various readings, and 
Cunningham's is nē good as any. On No. 13, the king's name seems to 
me to be Basana, or Bisana, and not as read by Cunningham, 

The coinage in question also occurs in silver. | 

Mr, Rawlins bas a thin specimen of Cunningham's No. 9, (hu, 
Sika), in silver, with (?) Vi inl position instead of Te, He also has 
an unmistakably silver specimen, of thick, dumpy fabric, of No. 13 
(Basana, Nu, Pukalhdhi), 

Mr. L. White King, I. C.S., possesses anunmistakeable silver example | 
of No. 12 ( Bhadra, Pakalhdhi), and a second which is mainly of silver, 
but is slightly وو ا‎ in colour, and may possibly be intended for 
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very base gold. The Bodleian — Nos. 741-746 ( Bhadra, ete.), also 
appear to be of silver. 


It thus appears that at present ——— s 13 types are known 
to occur in the following metals :— 


Gold. Silver. Brass, Copper. 
Nos. 1-13. Nos. 9, 12, Nos. 2, 9, 10, 12, Nos. 2 
and 13. and 13. and 5. 


The gold coins of the Later Great Kusüns, Class B, described and 
figured by Cunningham are all of the full dinür size, 


VII. This is a beautiful specimen, in Mr. Rawlins’ possession, of a 
minute gold coin of Pa Sika, apparently one-fourth of a dinar 
(diameter “59, wt. 16 gr.), which corresponds to Cunningham's No. 8 
of Pra Saka, except that in the new coin the sign for 7 is wanting. 

Mr. L. White King found Cherat in the Peshawar District a very 
good hunting ground for the Later Kusin coins, and Mr. Rawlins 
seems able to obtain them readily in the Jhélam District. 

The most interesting discovery of Mr. Rawlins in this department 
is the coin now to be described, i 


VIII. Brass, medium thickness, well executed, diameter '8. Wt. 62 gr. 


 [Rawxiws, J 


Obv. Basana, Nu, Pakalhdhi, exnctly as No. 13 of Plate "I in Num. Chron, 
for 1893. 
Rev, Flaming altar, without attendants, as in No. 89 of Plate xm, ibid, 


When I first saw a drawing of this coin combining n common 
Kusün obverse with a rare Sassanian reverse, I thought it must be a 
dealer's forgery. But Mr. Rawlins informs me that he obtained it 
thickly covered with dirt, under cireumstances which preclude all sus- 
picion. It is certainly not, as I at first suspected, a dealer's forgery, 
Tt is possible, as a friend suggests, that the fire-altar reverse may have 
been double-struck over the ordinary throned goddess reverse, and he 
fancied that he could sce traces of the original impression, but I 


am not able to verify the conjecture, though it is probably correct. 


The coin, as we now have it, is certainly ancient and genuine, and 


` forms an interesting link between the Kusin and Sassanian coinages. 


om: 


It seems to be the numismatic memorial of the fact that King 


` Hormazd IL of Persia (A. D. 301-310), who called himself “ King 
Er of the کے‎ married a daughter of the Kusin king of Kabul, who 


was sent to his court with costly presents and a splendid escort. 
— — yee, the matrimonial alliance was the 
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result of a defeat of the Kugiina by the Persians, and was accompanied 
by cession of territory along the Oxus.! 

Our coin, therefore, cannot be earlier than the reign of Hormazd IT, 
and inasmuch as the nltar on the reverse is nearly identical with 
that on a coin of Hormazd's successor, Shühpur (Sapor)II, and also 
closely resembles that on a coin of Hormazd himself (Num. Chron. for 

XIII 
1893, PI. IV 
of this curious piece cannot be very far from A. D. 310. 

In this manner the date of the Kusán king Basana is approximately 
fixed, and a definite starting point is obtained for the calculation of the 
chronology of the Later Great Kusin coinage. 

The 13 types enumerated by Cunningham (op. cit., p. 124) do not 
Ithink, range overa very long period. "The coins of King Sita, which 
he ranks as No. 2, certainly come early in the series, because they are 
well executed, and occasionally show traces of Greek letters. They may 
be dated about A. D. 250. Cunningham places the Basana coins last 
in the series, and he is probably right. Several of the princes whose 
names are preserved were probably contemporary in neighbouring pro- 
vinces, the names of which may possibly, as Cunningham suggests, be 
recorded in the right hand legends of the coins, namely Saka, or Sika 
(both forms occur), (F) Gadahara, or (F) Gadakhara, and (? ) Pakalhdhi 
or (F) Pakandhi. 





, 8, 9); the conclusion seems justifiable that the date 


LV. 
KACMIR, AND WHITE HUN. 
IX. Tol Nsina P] 

Copper, dinmēotor "85. Wt. 06 gr. [Rawnīws ] 

Obv. King standing to l, sacrificing, dressed in Kusin style in long-tailed 
coat and leggings, grasping inl band a trident with bent prongs, Near l. margin 
the legend St I Qri Tu [ñjina.] 

Reve. Goddess seated on lotus, delinenated in n peculiar way. In r. field Sq 


jaya. On extremo l. margin z Kidara. 


This is a perfect specimen in brilliant condition of the very rare 
coin figured in Coins of Med. India, Plate IIT, 1. Cunningham read the 
name as Turyamāna, and treated it as n variant of Tēramāņa. But Dr. 
Stein demurs, and rightly, to this reading. It seems impossible to 

L Tho fact of the marriage ix taken from Cunningham (Num. Chron. for 1803 
pp. 169, 170, 177), who citos Khondemir, Robntack'a translation, 11, 340, I have ne 
boon able to verify the reference. — — 
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get Cunningham’s reading ont of the letters. Dr. Stein suggests 
Tuñjina, which was another name of Ranaditya, to whom Cunningham 


' (Coins of Med. India, p. 39) assigns the approximate date A.D. 580. 


Icannot read the conjunet character with certainty. 

These coins differ widely from the coins of Tūramāņa (Coins of Med. 
India, Pl. III, 2), on which the king is depicted ns wearing frilled 
breeches, and the reverse differs considerably in detail. 'The general 
appearance of the Tóramápa coins is quite different. The contrast is 


much more conspicuous, when the original coins are examined than 
it is in the plate. 


X. NARĒNDRA, 
Wheel type. 
Copper, thin, diameter '92. Wt. 5075 gr. [Rawrīws.] 
Obv. Sassaninn bust to r, with legend in front of face, "g St ATF, 
jayatu Cri Naréndra (imperfect in this specimen). 
fev. Ornamental wheel or son with border occupying whole surface. 


The commoner type of Narendra's coins has a Sassanian fire-altar 
with attendants on reverse (Cunningham, Num. Chron. for 1894, p. 286, 

IX 
Pl XI ' 
Rawlins has a fine one. Cunningham notes that “a poor specimen 
with the king's head has an ornamental wheel oñ reverse," but he does 
not figure this wheel type. The reverse of the specimen now figured, 
the best of four belonging to Mr. Rawlins, is in good condition. Mr. 
Rawlins has a fifth specimen in poor condition, with the king's bust to 1. 


12). Cunningham had 9 specimens of that type, and Mr. 


XI. | MIHIRAKULA. 


Copper, moderately thick, diameter "95. Wt. 104 gr. [Rawnīxs.] 
Obv, King standing to front, dressed in Kuņān stylo, and holding trident in 


r. hand. Legend on l. margin, WIfW Sihi; on r. margin fufwcgw Mihirakula, 


tho Grat two characters of the name being indistinct, 
Rev. Blurred and indistinct representation of horseman to r. with his r. arm 
raised. Probably double-struck on a ' seated Laksmi” dovice. 


The -kula form of the name is here, asin many other instances, 
associated with the prefix Sahi, Fleet and Canningham were mistaken 
in supposing that the -gula form of the name is always associated with 
the prefix Şahi, and the -kula form with the prefix Gri. | 

This coin now published differs both in obv. and rev. from any coin 
eviously known. The style of the obverse reealls that of the large 
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COINS OF PATHANKOT (ODUMBARA.) i 


XII. Thin copper, cireular ; diameter "65, Wt. 27 gr. [RawriNs.] 


1. Obv. Building, with railing at foot, and high roof with projecting enves, 
apparently of thatch, supported on four pillars. Legond to L in large early 1۰ہ‎ 
ters in relief, way purusa, bat the third character is doubtful, as there is no cross. 

E 


bar. 
Ree. Tree with horizontal branches ( ? dčēdār) in railing, with snake below. 


XIII. Weight 34 gr. [RaWLINS.] 

2. Oke. Building similar to thut of No, 1, but with six pillars, and tho coin = 
being in somewhat more perfect condition, the long spike on the top of tho roof is 
visible. Tho legend differs. It looks like [ P ¥ ] aT. q [bha] yu ta jā. pa. 

The pictures of buildings on these coins obviously connect them 
with the rare coins from Pathankot bearing the legend Odumbara, 
which have been described by Cunningham. Two silver coins of the 
series üre known, and are hemidraehms related to aud associated with 
the hemidrachms of Zoilus. The one figured in Coins of Ancient India, 

P1. IV, 1, has the Kharósthi legend Mahadévasa rajiia Dhara Ghósasa 
Odumbarisa, and across field Visvamitra. 

Cunningham's specimen was found in the Pathānkēūt District; tho — 
other specimen (said by him to be in the Lahore Museum), was found à 
e pv near Juala Mukhi, in company with 3 silver pieces of the Kunindas, f 
— and 28 Philopator hemidrachms of Apollodotus II. The date is thus 
L Z indicated as being approximately B. C. 100—A. D. 100. 
pom The seven copper pieces known to Cunningham were all found at 

0 Pathankot. Their legend is also in Kharēsthi, and includes the word E 
Odumbara.l ; 
Rodgers describes seven similar coins from Pathānkēt as in his collec- p 
tion, which is now in the Lahore Museum ( Catal. of Lahore Museum Coins, 2 
Part III, p. 151,) and notes that “there are many other coins from 
Pathünkot in the collection, but they are mostly fragmentary and illegi- a 
ble.” 4 
He does not give readings of the imperfect legends on the coins” 5 
catalogued. I presume they are in Kharosthi characters. All these coins, 
like Cuuningham's, are square or oblong. The weighta z range from 20° 


— — 
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S 1897.) 
E: Mr. Rodgers once showed me a thin circular brass coin, diameter 


"65, which had on obverse a two-storied building (? temple), and a worn 
legend, perbaps in Brahmi (Nagari) characters, and, on reverse, tree in 
railing, with Khartetli legend, which I did not tead. 

Prinsep (Thomae, Pl. XIX, 7) gives a drawing of a large circular 
copper coin from Behat near Sabüranpur, which exhibits the character- 
istic high-roofed building, and traces of letters, probably in the Brahmi 
alphabet, like those now described. The buildings shown on the coins 


Ç have a considerable resemblance to the store-houses, or grannries, 

depicted ou the Sóhgaura copper-plate from the Gorakhpur District 

E (Proc, A. S. B. for 1894, p, 84, Plate 1), though the Sēhgaura struc- 
Ae tures have double roofs. 

* The coins now published may be safely ascribed to the Odumbara 


tribe of Kangra, and dated somewhere about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 
VI. 


SAURĀSTRA (? ARJUNA). 
Wt. 455 gr. 


^. XIV. 


Silver hemidrachm, thick ; diameter "55. [Rawtrrss,] 


| Obi. Bust tor, much defaced. 
+ Rev, Svastika in centre. Legend round margin in characters similar to those 
A .of the earlier Saurastran coins, but difficult to read. It looks like TRI 


qww. The legend seems to include the name of Ārjuņa, and the 
word pufrasā, the genitivo Of putra, ta son,’ ۱ 
۱ The coin certainly seems to belong to the Saurüshtran series, but 
9 no other example of the svastika reverse device is known, and the legend 
| seems to be different from that ou any published coin. No Raja Arjuna 
appears to be known. ` 










- . VIL 


r 
XV. A NORTHERN SATRAP. 


Circular, thick, copper ; diameter "65. Wt. 785 gr. [RauwLtxs,] 

Obv. Horse to r. grazing. Marginal Kharosthi legend, read from outside 
2 mahachatrapasa, 

Rev. Female to front, with r. hand raised, and |. on hip, standing in m rectan- 
we gular frame, of which the right post springs from a railing. A crenellated ornament 

k. on top of frame. 

The horse connects this unpublished coin with the coins of the 
ps Hagüna and Hagāmāga. (Coins of Ane. India, p. 87). But 
horse on those coins is to l., and the legend is in Brahmi characters. 
۳.48 
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XVL ue ری‎ She UNCERTAIN. Pang ۱ 
Thin copper coin; diameter ‘65, Wt. 305 gr. [RawriNs.] 7 

i core — ا‎ gero iiy PNE legend ... FI, — —— 
Rev. Goddess soated, perhaps on lion. Remains of logobd on r. margin. i 
Like all Mr. Rawlins’ coins, this was collected in the Jhēlam Dis- 

trict I cannot guess to whom it should be assigned. The characters š 


mas eee D: 500, and poñsibly' 
much earlier. — m 


hd 
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Mēghēcvara Inscription of Svapnēgvara Deva of Orissa.—By 
NAGENDRA Nārna Vasu, Editor of Vigvakūga. 
(Wirun PLATE II). 
[Read January 1897.) 


The inscription of which I give an account te the Society this night, 
is engraved on a large slab in the western wall of the court-yard of the 
famous temple of Ananta-Vasudévain Bhuvanécvara, Just on the right, 
side of this slab is anóther, bearing inscriptions in eulogy of Bhatta 
Bhavadēva. - Dr. Rājēndra Lala writes about these two slabs as follows :— 

‘There are existing two large slabs stuck on the western wall of 
the court-yard (of Ananta-Vāsudēva), bearing Sanskrit inscriptions. 

i One of these was originally intended for the temple of Brahmēģvara, 
"n and the other for that of Ananta and Vāsudēva. Both of them had 
j "been removed from their proper places by General Stewart, and 
deposited in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at about the 
early part of this century. When Major (then Lieutenant) Kittoe 
visited Bhuvanécvara in 1838, the priests complained bitterly of the 
sacrilege, and he suggested the restitution of the stones. The Society 
readily permitted this, but in replacing them, through some mistake or 
other, the Major selected the outer wall of this temple for both of them, 
instead of their respective places. Before making the restitution, James 
, Prinsep published transcripts and translations of both the records in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.'! 
I went personally to inspect these "two slabs, and made rubbings of 
both. Both the slabs now lie at the identical spot where Dr. Rājēndra 
Lala saw them. I was assured by the old Pandas of the temple that 
they remained at that very spot from before the time of the Doctor's in- 
spection, without suffering a change of place or alteration of any kind. 
It is, indeed, surprising that there is no conformity at all of the 
* Brahmēgvara inscription described by the learned Doctor with the 
inscription I inspected. In fact, there is no Brahmécvara inscription at 














t Dr, Mitra'a Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. S& - , >» 
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all in the temple. Tam quite ata loss to determine how he identified 
this with the Brahmēgvara slab. 

As faras I am aware nobody bas yet deciphered the inscription 
under notice. 

This inscription was made under the order of Svapni¢vara Dēva, 
the founder of the temple of Mēghbēgvara. The following occurs to- 
wards the end of the inscription :— 

“The poet Upavana has by his (SvAPNEQVARA'S) command composed 
hymns, ever delightful to the learned in consequence of their sweet 
collocation of words and plentiful figures of speech (V, 33.) Can- 
DRADHAVALA, the son of DmHavanLa Vina, wrote this eulogy in letters 
resembling gems upon this slab on the door of Méghégvara (V, 35.) 
Civakara, a Sūfradhūra, engraved these letters Aure unto a garland of 
gems on this stone-slab (V, 30), 

It appears, General Stewart had taken away this slah from its 


„proper place in the temple of Méghfgyara. Subsequently Major Kittoe, 


yielding to the entreaties of the Pāņdās, placed it in its present posi- 


tion along with the inscribed slab of Ananta-Vasudéya. As to the 


Brahmēūgcvara inscription noted above, I made g most searching enquiry 
for it about the temples of Ananta-Vasudéya and Brahnieevara, with- 
out being able to find ont any trace of it anywhere, 

This Mēghēgvara slab measuring 3’ 5$" by 1’ 9", is incised with 
great neatness and care, and the letters are in a state of almost perfect 
preservation. The size of the letters is 7". 

The characters may be described as Bangali of the Kutila type of 


the 12th century, similar to the inspription of Ananta-Vasudéva, and ` 


very near to the characters of the copper-plate grant of Nrsimha Dara II 
with a somewhat archaiclook, Asin most other inscriptions of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, of that period, we find here no distinction between 
the letters b and e; besides it may be noted that the superscript sign 
of r is invariably placed on the doubled consonants gg, mn, e.g., in 
margga line 22, sampirnna, ling 23; and T is sometimes used for |, 
in alata and Waksmi, line 2. *Iņstead pf the anusyara, we have the 
dental nasal in Vansottansa, line 3, and the nasal 9 in vane, line 6; and 
the dental sibilant is used for the palatal sibilant in vansa, line 3; 
and the palatal for the dental, in grūta4, line 1, 

The language of the inscription is high-flown Sanskrit. Excepting 
the introductory blessing, the whole of the inscription is in verse. 
The inscription opens with an invocation of the god Viva, Candra. 
(the moon), and of the sage Gautama, It then relates :— 
` *In that family of Gautama was born a prince (named) Dvānapēva, 


worthy of merpest by the learned, the ornament of the world, possessed 
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of prosperity and great virtue, stable, like the goddess Lakgmi in the 
midst of the churning of the sea, in belabouring the enemy, whose good 
deeds like a creeper surrounded the earth, under whose influence the 
renown of the enemy was obscured as beneath the rays of the sun the 
petals of the lily close (V, 3). From this DyāmapnĒva, descended 
MūLapĒva, the crown of his family, holding the foremost place among 
the learned, putting an end to the prosperity of the enemy, smiling 
as the moon, and blooming on the creeper of renown (V, 4). From 
him was descended AHIRAMA, a mass of virtue, the object of 
adoration, the resting place of kindness and justice of whom un- 
measured fame has sprung up in the same way as the moon rises 
on the udayācala (V, 5). His descendants were many in numbor, 
among whom was a son ĒVYAPNĒĢVARA and a daughter ŠURANĀ, the 
former resembling the moon, and the latter the goddess of prosperity. 
Of them one became the ornament of the world and the stay of 
all people, and the other the alleviator of the heat of poverty, 
as Laksmi is (in cooling the mind) of Cintamani (Visnu) (V, 6). 
There was a celebrated king named Cépacayeoa, the flower of the lunar 
dynasty, adorned with the several faculties beginning with anima, 
(V,6). After that king of kings had adorned the abode of Indra his 
bountiful son, the illustrious RĀJARĀJA, began to rule the world (V, 10). 
That bestof men married Surama DEWI (V, 13). That king who was the 
ornament of royal families, after a happy career, bad his younger brother 
ĀNITYAYKABHĪMA installed on the throne (V, 14) When the king of 
the Ganga family set about the conquest of the different quartors, 
SvAPNEQVARA DĒVA himself did more service than a host of Caturapga, 
He dealt such mighty blows on his enemies with his sharpened wenpons, 
tbat from the blood gushing out of their wounds eight oceans were 
formed (V, 18). He built this temple of MEanfçvara, the Lord of 
Kailāga, high as a mountain, with materials at great cost (V, 22). 
The stone-built wall of (that) conqueror is so lofty that it appears to 
be ready to check the movements of the clouds (V, 24). (Ladies) with 
eyes like those of the deer, the effulgehce of the dinmonds on whose 
bracelets brightens everything at the time of their dancing, were EN» 
gaged for the service of the conqueror of Tripura (Giva) ( V, 25). He 
has laid out a beautiful park in the abode of Mēanāgvana (V,26). The 
friend of that Lord of men had a beautiful tank, full of sweet water, 
excavated at the abode of MēEcuēgvakā. This tank, when looked at, 
appears to be a brother of the ocean (V 28). That conqueror, celebrated 
for his many achievements, had a beautifal mandapa erected by the side 
of the tank. Here people sought refage from the inclemency of the 
hot weather (V, 29). Having built the temple of Iga, he set up the 
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god Vigņu along with the Sudargana:cakra (the beautiful looking * 
discus), in it (V, 32).' 

From WA inscription on this slab, we get traces of two royal 
dynasties, viz.: — 





In the Gautama-gitra. In the Lunar dynasty. 
Rājaputra Dvāradēva Mahārāja Wem je 
Mūladēva = — 
| Rajarija  Aniyaykabbīma, 
Abirama 
— —— LE 
Svapnēcvara Suramā * 


(the queen-in-chief of Rājarāja). 

Various petty kings, it appears, reigned at different places in Orissa 
about the time of the rise of the kings of the Ganga dynasty. Prince 
DvāirapĒva is apparently one of them. The fact of none of those who 
came after DyAinapEva having enjoyed the royal or any other title of 
equal honour seems to point to the fact that they did not rule as inde- 
pendent kings, but were probably commanders of armies or Mahüsüman- 
tddhipatis, RĀJARĀJA, the son of Capacayoa the conqueror of Orissa, was 
married to ŠURAMĀDĒVI, the sister of ŠYAFNĒĢYARA. Probably by means 
of this connection, SYAPNEGYARA succeeded in gaining such a high posi- 
tion in the court of the Ganga king. We know from the 18th verse, 
‘that SyAPrNfGvARA himself did more service than a host of Cufwranga.’ 
He was looked upon as Mahisiimantadhipati or the Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces of the Ganga king. The large temple of Mēghēcvara 
is the work of this Svapnécrara Dava. 

None of the antiquarians of Orissa has referred to this celebrated - 
temple, though it easily comes to the notice of every pilgrim of 
Bhuvanéevara. Dr. Rājēndra Lala has mentioned a Mēghakuņģa from 
the Yātrā-paddhāti of Bhuvanécvara. He has made no reference at all 
to this celebrated temple of Méghécvara. But the merits of Maghscvara 
are described in the Ēkāmrā-purāņa, the Svarpadri-mahódaya and many 
other works. Here is the mythical account on the origin of Mēghēg- 
vara as related in the Ekāmra-purāņa, Ch. 38:—! 

' *(Párvati) with her eyes beaming with joy, said with a smile, 
‘Our past history, although frequently called to mind, cannot give me ; 
much delight. O Brahma, thou art possessed of all knowledge. My 
salutation to you, who are Prajapati (literally the lord of the created 
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beings), who are the incarnation of wisdom, and versed in all the 
Çüstras. I have a desire to hear, O Brahma, the connection we have 
with the sacred place of Svarnaküta. Knowing that Rais have an un- 
swerving devotion to God, sitting down for a while in meditation, 
Brahma spoke the following words in reply :— 

‘Eight wise clouds wishing for the success of their desires pre- 
sented themselves before Indra with folded arms, and spoke the follow- 
ing words;—  . ` 

‘We intend to go to a place called Ekāmraka to worship Civa: 
We shall with your permission, bathe in the sacred firtha of 
Vindūdbhava. Sages say, ‘the merits of actions done here become 

< everlasting.’ We intend to build a palace and a temple of Civa with 
your permission, Kindly give us therefore our desired boon.’ Hear- 
ing this Indra spoke, ‘O, Virtuovs clouds, depart soon and perform 
your réligious rites according to your wishes.’ The clouds, commanded 
by India, gladly departed for that sacred place, accompanied by 
Vicvakarman. When the clouds had got to the place, they looked 
around and selected the site in the N.-E. direction, 1,750 fathoms from 

š Kalpavrkņā. They then thus spoke to Viçvakarman :— 

‘O Vicvakarman, the site has been selected ; be so kind as to act 

up to our desire. Then Vigvakarman personally collected stones from a 

y" hill and built the high and beautiful palace, having n ditch around it, 

1 the entrance gate, the gapura, and the Admakunda. Then the clouds, 

who were proficient in the Civa-tantgas, consecrated the temple. These 

eight clouds are respectively celebrated as Parjanya, Plāvana, Anjana, 

Vamana, Sampatti, Drona, Jīmūta and Atimarsapa. Then thinking it 

imprudent to lose time they began to conciliate the god Civa by gifts, 
worship, austerities and sacrifice. 

‘Then Civa being highly propitiated appeared at the place and 
" thus spoke to them :— 


v 


ý 5 ‘I bave appeared in the capacity of a giver of boon. Ask for the 
۷ boon you intend to have. The clouds being highly glad to see Mahādēva 
a personally present said,—‘O god, if you have been satisfied with us 


and have got the best favour to bestow, theu we pray for your presence 
in this place which has been well set up. Fulfil our desire by granting 
us this boon.’ To this Mahādēva replied, —* I shall remain here in the 
name of Mēghēcvara (the Lord of clouds). This lake (now Vindusā- 
gara) of limpid and dear water will be a source of pleasure to me. Its 
waters will wash off all sins.”... The clouds on hearing this made 
` obeisance to Mahādēva and departed for heaven.'! 

The famous temple of Mēghēgvara is situated at a distance of 100 


1 The similar account is related in the Svarpidri-mahddaya, Ch.18, 
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yards to the east of the site of Bhüsknrecvara, mentioned by Dr. Rājēndra 
Lala, in the northern part of the Bhuvanégvara Ksétra. It is built of 
basalt stone. Its former beauty has not yet departed, but with the de- 
cline of the worship (ceremony) here, its beauty is nowadays on the 
wane, The artistic skill displayed by the temple seems to place it in the 
12th century A. D. There is a tank to the north of the templeas men- 
tioned in the inscription under notice (V, 28). The people of that place 
generally speak of a village of Brahmapura, which was originally situat- 
ed near the temple of Mēghēgvara. This village is mentioned also in the 
early settlement records. In the 31st verse of the present inscription 
this village is recorded to have been given to the Brālmaņas by 
SvarNEQVARA DEVA. There is no trace left of it save the abodes of a 
few husbandmen. The temple of Brahméc¢vara and Brabmakunda is 
not far off. - 
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۹3 77ہ‎ ۹ WHAT Waa wg 

gure* ۲3 ea تچ چ‎ wes | 

da fateete afew Agfa 313 i 

vx وع‎ ya: T QAYIT faa: | 

ngs dara sata AAIEN: Hl 

gai ×18 g yua وق‎ | 

GET rare 3T ے7( (ہ‎ (g i 
"WU TENT: 77 31835187: wangu | 

Se: THI: ۱۴ Garg :8ج9 وٗ‎ ú 

varus 08: ٠2۲ )۴ AUT | 
3 3ج۹‎ of: Taa SEDIPS ۱ 
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saruy Press | 
13ا‎ samak 111177 fafai fan i 
qeu cag aaa | 
۔‎ rusning ww 17 1 
Raq maita fuent er wart 
wm guft ٭وو‎ STE KARTE ll 
saru aga fas alinasa | 
٦۳۲3177۳1107 ہہ‎ RĪTA n 
afast aa 8:711 faaara È | 
qma gfurīt ur: gerang ٤٠٦۷ 
quyu AY Wap uaa 191۱ 
safra aar 7 3 0 11۱ 
att A Aer: qrar wrana | 
Sara: SENT: WAT wore TFA: Ji 
Bay ۲51 ٭‎ Saal ware A | 
«rard (7(7 لے‎ ۰۹۹1 3 Il 
Ware waars kā. IAA ai 
axerserata Me At weuarma: n 
WAN TST FET HS: ITH ATE AT | 
uf« TEH ware gauea A: i 
9۲9 7518۲7۱۲1۷: TAQAT | 
ww wal Hen ware 6۱1 
wai Waa RIA ÎT و‎ tg: | 
13× wr ara ج٭‎ fay fsraaqa ١ 
«fugiat ua SF wav: | 
«ara 51611 faa pars ۲3۴۴: Il 
gann 1717 TRT: ۱۴8993 | 
Hage: fra: >۷ 7۲ 1ھ‎ 
[w^ xfa wer وہ‎ UZ KET TA aua |” 


(TATAGTĀ C :رو‎ | ) 





SÉ 
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MēGnēcgvaka ŠYAFNĒCVAKA-DĒVA. 


let." 


E. f vāra aa: ۲91۲8 N 
'faafeqw=armaitaafurfarsarmama ama- 
sta [07167 wafwncsul fur «ata | 
wal ۹7ج‎ Ka Arata Dea- 
q3: 23ہ‎ [۲(۰ MT ag [1] ` 
L. 2. “ata ameaza uem nafta 
Bat tofa zafana wati | 
a: 83307۴05 
7 = ٭ 6۴1۹ 68ہ‎ | (2) 
‘aga TAIT: AAT diens: ufagarei 
are: TARR ufaaeerefu- 
L. 8. lungan i 
ہے‎ uemtferauiaefacaqumagm ang xfia- | 
87-2 aaa afc wn: a [a]. = 








L. 4 | i < 
sea wfesust sta: mata: | - [4] ۱ 
‘ARIA WERTH EAT ATA URRAN- = 
ama: HIS EGfrfacuypuxwwpIWIDe | 
— TETUA HANGGANA ETANG wis Saa, i 
1 aa ETK * 
` * From impressions and rubbings, made by me, 

| Metre, Ģārdūla-vikrīdita 5 Metre, Srag- -dhar&. 

3 Read Ta: | ® Metre, Mūlinī. — 4 

8 Metre, Vasnnta-tilnka. 1 This letter in very obaenre, - 

é Read gna | * Metro, Srag. «dharš, 





° ē 4 
pete m 
di 4 
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L. 5. 


9 Moire 


|o Metre, Puspitāgtā. - 





aau 997783 | [5] 


278۶77711 "PH جح‎ Žāl HOIIDYUHT | 
TA: 7۲7۳77۳ BHATTI N- 


= 





[6] 
[7] 
2119113777 61137 ANAA q [8] 
چا‎ qat FEE fag waarefuu :و‎ 
7 8ج‎ aq aaa: ra ama MARTĀ | 
38و‎ fa AT ٭٭>‎ ww fafewupitufeui- 
ame: ۳... wfast Sar g- 9) 
°. a 9 
[10] 
YA CUN BEAMS Fg maf è (11) 


dila. I1 Metre, Ģārdūln»vikridibā 
lš Metre, Vasanta-tilaka. 
13 Motra, Sang diri. 
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10. 


11. 


TIE 


, LS. 


14 Metre, Malini. 
Ti Metre, Cardiln-vikridita. 11 Obscure, 


kunga ufa frames: ware: 
551 wfeusa Mgaza a | 
TAAT afar sfsqarasqurq- 
yafa- 
fr qeefe: weventefa 7 n 

“Sater yataja geni Za TAAT 
masanga ۹۹ 6× TATA NT | 
qarag 5<: fuma ene La HTT 
aa: 7٭‎ 8٣٥6-1 311:801 šas g 
baag- 

tafava: afanan- 
73 kataza far a OTT | 
Taa agaaa aam 
1ت‎ 187۹(۰: | 
a atarafragitaaufa: eremita: 
vafufafauraifafram: -٭۹ ۲ج۹76‎ 


5: | 





— fiera ا‎ * 
WU AARAA RRR: GTG l 
ا‎ tat fare TF ہف‎ quy] AKTA 
rafe fagfeparu TET TAA MÀ چو‎ | 
ہب م6 جہ:33ے‎ ua fa N- 
GIFT 

Sa SAL fam CIEE Hana 

Moret BRACE: efa یس سش‎ 

AA ET =a جو‎ ° x 8ت‎ eer tf | 

afaa 11٥۰۹653 jagan aga 

ara fraa arga 


18 Obscure, 


16 Motre, Vasanta-tilaka. 


(No. 1, 


[12] 


[13] 


[14] 


[15] 


[16] 
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L. 14. [a] A aaam n [17] 
“seafefianara aruafaut ap ATAN- 
fate arf simt: Gag a wat Haq | 
Jtag vq faq were 
119۳۳ .ہ۹‎ Aaaa [18] 
Paian: ufar- 

L. 15. [a] a ula da afafec- 
7٦87 [few] gee” q ingia | 
KAKAA vefaftuaggat 3+ AUT 
afama gufrdīu Hamisa I [19] 
vfarae 7۲7311717۰ | 
7.۹ ۴۳۰9011781۱1۱۰۲ Sasa wt ۱ ]20[ 

L. 16. 77۴۳م 7771 1۹*۱۰ جہ 6٭ا"‎ 
سے‎ ×٤٢ ×۲۴: fare ہہ ٭چصہص‎ | 
Sata TAA ENG af aaa reu +77 
٣71 tS جج .3ہ(‎ ETT: g [21] 
farr tafira a zara- 

L. 17. at- 
HITT WHAT: ACS SPHUEDH ACTA | 
38811011-7 anaanzia 
qaet ۲۴۹۸7 fare 23 1 [22] 
“aqi: a gaaat wfcarercerara wen fafi- 

1 atao ۲۲٤۲۸۶+65, 1 artēt- 

L. 18. oF: | 

kaaa ۲۴× ×73. ۹۹ ۴(- 
| ĒKU farted zeae: ots fgra: | (23) 

ee farfan EEEH 





IV Metre, Mandākrānta. Some nksaras of this are illegible, 
30 Metre, Anustubh. 

51 Metre, Cárdüla-vikridita. 

Ji Motre, Harini. 
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1 7 7177۴ ۰16117 
کر رہ ہت ہش‎ au ٭‎ 
Jiu- 
L. 19. HET wa AIGEIN | [24] 
“area alee LĒTĀ AS: | 
kwananga. FHT ۱ 
zana ۹31618660۲۳ | 
FIA Tat araka ج ج3‎ wares: d [25] ` 
TTA am جو‎ AAN- 
L. 20. 





L. 21 
frananotasafeufacta TET fafa: i (27) 
“ares WESC FTE TITY 
477167711 Beg Weg SRT: | 
wey arggauramfu art unm ےجو‎ 
vata xowgxrsafua: AREN- 

L. 22. =a ۲ [28] N 
kaaa :3۰و‎ eue: Ta 
sdiqata: ود‎ fafa ara: | 
— wandita 
ATT: aifafeaaaw afer :بس ہت‎ | [29] 
“aqui darat: ufu ufu asta: ufa- 

2% Metre, Mandākrāntā. . 55 Metre, Ģikhariņi. 


34 Motre, Malini. 55 Metre, Cardaéla-vikridita. 
9 Read WERT: | 
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1°28: qe 
YAA nequ ufa aire YA fare: | 
Hal TET famau ufafer 
auaa ۹.21 a ufrecidqfaaw: p [30] 
“Sige چو ۴ح رہ یئ دو‎ 
xu 1077 17۲513۰7۲7 HRA | 
GF aa پچ" جو‎ <- 
L. 24, THEW TATA M - 
° ua جو‎ M ہو‎ TANTE | [31] 
Va galas fare: 
mazaa reat: | 
gaudiaitas va fau- 
KRĀT: ہ‎ vam :جس85‎ oq [32] 
"sean fawereqregsrigsrfenía=iIfa dr 
7 3۹191: uafa- 
4 چو‎ 25. werte | 
af fat aus farziasiefaxifzal- 
١77177 27۲ ordi werfuaarfaai s [33] 
“arasa 8273773 arazairrgat 
aaa NGT fenucfoust uražargataīf ر‎ 
anàt ara feifercaqaaatseaet- 
I, 26. dj ain 
' x = maret myag? ciara fed | (34) 
7 sit n 
“fafa yada: ہ‎ HHA: Kufa UZ | 


Ms 


| ` ہ٭ص-ہوت[٭-‎ ĒNĀ Tat | [35] 
1 ^0 RTH: ہو جج‎ | 
maaa fm 381177۴۲1 fana 4 [36] 
St Metre, Ģārdāln-vikridita, Sl Metre, Srag-dbara. 
39 Motre, Upajáti. 88 Metro, Arya 


8) Metre, Harini. 5 Metre, Anastubb. 


` 
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Nadir Shah and Muhammad Shah, a Hindi poem by Titok Das, contri- 
buted by Winntan Irvine, late of the Bengal Civil Service. ` 
[ Read February, 1897.) 5 

The poem of which I send a transcript, transliteration and transla- 
tion, accompanied by some notes, was found Inst year (1595) among the 
books of the late Mufti Sultan Hasan Khan of Baréli (Rohilkhand ). 
Access to these books was obtained by my agent, Maulvī ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz, 
through the good offices of C. Rustomjee, Esq., C. S., at that time 
Judge of the district. - 

In the exemplar found at Barēlī the verses are wrongly placed, 
being given in the following order, 1-6, 77-93, 7-76, 91103. This 
mistake I have corrected. The numbering gives 103 verses, but 
apparently they ought to be reckoned as one hundred and five. Verse 
No. 7, as it has eight lines, ought, I fancy, to be counted as two verses 
of four lines ench; and the Dohurā, No. 108, is given as one verse of 
four lines, whereas Doharā meaning ‘a couplet,’ the four lines 
form properly two couplets. After making this correction, 1 find the 
kinds of metre used are :—52 Doharā (104 lines), 11 Sērafhā (22 lines), 
1 Kabit Dohara (2 lines), 18 Kabit (17 x4 and 1 x2, 70 lines), 2 Savatyā 
Kabit (8 lines), 9 Savaiyā (36 lines), 9 Aril (36 lines), 3 Ohaupdi 
(12 lines), giving a total of 105 verses and 290 lines. 

Our copy is in the Persian character, as was perhaps to be expected 
owing to the Muhammadan source from which it has been obtained. I 
have made further enquiry, but no Nāgarī original is now forthcoming. 
But we may assume that the’ work was originally written down by the 
author, as all other Hindi poems are, in the Nāgarī character. The 
free use of purely Persian and Arabic words (suggested, no doubt, by 
the nature of the subject), is to be noticed, making of this poem an 
early specimen of the Hindi mixed with Persiar, which the late Raja 
Shiva Pnrshūd advocated as the true literary language (see Grierson, 
“ Modern Vernacular Literature,” 1889, No. 699, p. 148). 

I know nothing of the author beyond his name, Tilok Das, which 
appears in the last line of verse 7. The work is not dated and no 
patron is named, But since verse 103 contains a mention of Nadir 
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Shah's death in 1160 H. (May 1747), the poem cannot be earlier 
than that year, and judging from internal evidence, such as the number 
of real names and events given with tolerable correctness, I think it 
would be safe to give as the latest probable limit of composition f 
period of ten or fifteen years from 1747. The poem is not likely, 
in my opinion, to be later than 1757-1760 A.D. 

From the place at which the work is found we may assume that 
the author was a native of Rohilkhand. The language, of which 
the grammatical forms seem to be somewhat unstable, appears to me 
to show affinities both to the dialect of the upper part of the Ganges- 
Jamnā dūāba and to that of the country between Farrukhabad and 
Qannanj, the latter called by Kellogg, I think, Kananji. I am more 
or less familiar with both these dialects, and the language of the 
poem contains something of both. I suppose it should be classed as 
written in the Braj variety of the Hindi tongue. 

As for the matter of the poem, it must be confessed that it is of 
no historical valae, although, if no other account of Nadir Shah's 
invasion had come down to us, this might have been otherwise. We 
might then have been forced to construct out of such materials a 
history of what really happened. The result would, I think, have 
been that the outlines of the story would have come out fairly true to 
fact, but in details there would have been equal redundancy and defect. 
The story of the faqir's second sight would have been at once rejected 
by any critic: while: he would have mourned over the absence of 
reasons for the sudden collapse of the Moghul defence, or for the 
apparently unprovoked slaughter of the unoffending inhabitants of 
Dihli. Iu short, this poem shows us how rapidly in the East, even in 
modern history, fact and fiction are blended. We see, as it were, myth 
in the mnking. 

I am no judge of the technical merits of the work as poetry, but 
it seems to me to present a brisk, lively and interesting narrative, far 
from devoid of local colour, and at times exceedingly graphic. The 
poet assumes as a matter of common knowledge that Nadir Shah was 
invited into India by Nizāmu-l-mulk. The true solution of this 
question is one of the most difficult problems presented to us in the 
history of that period. The accusation was current at a very early 
date (see Fraser's “ History of Nadir Shab,” published in 1741, pp. 69 
and 129, and Rustam ‘Ali's Tarikh. i. Hindi, written in 1154 H. (1741-2) 
[B. Museum, Oriental MS. No. 1628, folio, 281 b].) The author of 
Risülah-i-Muhammad Shah, however (B. M. Or. 180, foll. 106 b, 107 b), 
who wrote between 1161 H. and 1167 H. (1748-1754), pats all the 
blame upon Sa'ādat Khan, Burhānu-l-mulk, Nāzim of Audh. But 

J. 1. 4 


k. À 
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 — 
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Jonas Hanway's judicious remarks ('' Revolutions of Persia,” 3rd edi- 
tion, 1762, IJ, 352) convey the wisest and safest opinion on this very 
disputable point, “Jt seems to me highly probable that Nadir did not 
" stand in need of such instruments for the execution of his ambitious 
“designs.” In short, Nadir Shah could not look on himself as the 
world-congueror that he wished to be, a veritable equal of Changez and 
Taimūr, withontan invasion of Hindūstān, and, as I hold, such an inva- 


sion was inevitable, invitation or no invitation. 


I, Text, 
ale شاد و ”ڪون‎ jūl Ns 
» tho * 


سری گنوت گوریسے گوہند die wre‏ ٭ احوال lS‏ نادر کہوں جگت کبت باي 
aab a A oe‏ رلي کا جو سر عور * بہت lg cs‏ عیش hys‏ بات نا آور 
بندوبست سبہع ملک کا سواپ ديا e Bl za‏ غازي خان pjs‏ جو (de‏ کرت sL‏ 
مجلس رآی دیوان کو سردفتر تو جان e‏ مغتار کار ape‏ فوج کا خاندوران خان مان 
clés‏ الملک Q3 ga]‏ توپن کا سردار s‏ ہندوبست سبہة جنگ گا اوسیکی تہا |خقیار 
ab‏ بازخان سورمان D:‏ غوش K‏ دهني + حکمت کو جوحکیم تہا علوي نام ort! ^g‏ 
٭ کیت * 
¿ley ale‏ جو اوسکي Gó phy‏ تسکي بس هو گل شاع lt‏ = 
By‏ صورت oie‏ جو خوب تھ مانو چندر کو ديت وغي اوجیارا e‏ 
سج“ راج سماج کو گاج Sse‏ 26 کو ye ti‏ رھی گرر بارا ۔ 
اب fs‏ ذسا جو ٹریس لکہو مانو چندر چکور کي پریت نہارا ٭ 
۾ کیت ا * 
شراب اور کباب کہانا عمل رہ Biya‏ دیک + مستانا جو عطای Ape‏ آرھین - 
hai , as‏ سار eue‏ کو 2چاوین ہاج دیک و م اراج Apes‏ شاه کو سناوین & 
جبئے خرش هوی qf Av ale‏ ے sena sly‏ لعل File‏ کي wisa)‏ 
ati W‏ ناوی داس اور تا کچہو T‏ شاہ کو بناے راگ اور نا e Astley‏ 
۵ سریا * 
پریٹ کي — راکہت جات ذه پات نه نہیں US‏ ارو 
پریم ے نیم ent‏ نہیں دیت لاج نھ کاں jf eee gr‏ ° 
لین US o. ada kadya Jo‏ کو روپ ره عقرارو۔ 
اک راگ اور رنگ بنا نہیں پہاوت عاشق j^‏ شاه اپارر * 
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* درھرۃ * 
t‏ روز اٹھوین شاه کر ho‏ کرت سلام ٭ آپ, ا WO—‏ ارس رهت مسدم 
| امیر نظام الملك جو گیا alt‏ کی پاس ہ دیکپٹ ھی دانسي کری جان ے اپا داس 
ena.‏ 
So ١‏ تم A QT‏ بوزنه گی چال جیسی خوب خوشرنگ ٭بز پگزي ات “جي é‏ ` 
ASS‏ کی انوکہي چال HE‏ کہڑعنس JE? SS‏ جوے کي اواز خوب بت یٹ Pass‏ 
حگم کیا بادشاء بہت لوگ آوت غین ایسے چال کیسو کی نھ میرے دل لگے ھے ۔ 
امیر A‏ بڑو À‏ سیائو aliy‏ کی UES‏ مانو M Rs‏ دل خوش هوت بوندن کر پگي ۓ ٭ 
(r‏ امیرھ برو asy lus‏ کی USS‏ جانو دیکہت خوش هوت dpa‏ مانو Aule‏ ۔ 
اور جو امیر آوین Z‏ چہب تا پاویں چہم چہم کر A ohhh Jis ole‏ ٭ 
دیکے پرییں wale‏ سوهت درگ خوب Cole OFT‏ ٹکور جیے ادھک A MAU‏ - 
ایسو 2 sy act‏ نظام الملک نام dpa‏ سبپھ ¿kel‏ سرتاج جو کہات ۓ + 
j B‏ > 
ux fg de ote (F‏ زاني gm‏ ے ۔ 
tes‏ چہپاے 99 ST‏ جراد ے ٭ 
گر yk‏ وه ple‏ نظام الملك جو۔ 
dul‏ من Apo‏ کروده tp n‏ زخم ey‏ 
* 
que‏ تب ākstu ¿o‏ سونائي بات ۔ جو کچېډ حکم کیا سو سات e‏ 
جو کروی دن جیوت رھرن ۔ !2 اک سون see‏ 525 * 
وا ape‏ کنگري oal‏ ے جانو - ٹپ ٹپ کری Bi‏ مانره 
سو do‏ جنم AU Aye‏ ۔ adli ap c‏ میں edu‏ 
٦‏ تب ]کر ye joio‏ میں نے a'a‏ سوں ui) LY‏ جو بنآی ۔ 
تم شائ جو job‏ فادرھو اور فوج رھد تم eos HE dy‏ 
ap‏ دلی کا خت جو خالی ہوا تمکو اسکی لکہی ۓ مین us Dt‏ - 
شم نوکر ھیں تم مالك ھو اسو تم آکر sh)‏ سنپہآی * 
dT‏ 
۷ بہت EAS GY‏ ,اعیر الملك نظام ۔ ایی بات ے کارں be‏ جو نمك درام ٭ 
ja‏ لے قاصد pale LG‏ ادر شاو کی پاس - نظام إلملك اجر جو yia)‏ شاه © راس . 
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* ۾ کبت‎ 

ور شاہ سنی بات نھ سمات: رس کہای ۔ اوی بل خارا دئے نقارا ۔ کی جان -L‏ 

ابل اور پسور ۔ زور پوی a!‏ ہور۔ گچئی قندھاری جورے اس مان ے ° 

e» TOL‏ + پرواہ = ایواں ملک سونپ دیا نیك خان جاں سے ۔ 

اوتری Le. wie sly‏ ماك کیا بندھ ۔ duy VE‏ ے کرین کہاں پان کے ٭ 


٭ سریا ` 
r-‏ تب زکریا خاں ayo‏ لاھورۓ سرچ کری qui‏ من مامین ` 
یہ فوج بڑی جو درانیاں ے اسکی سم اور نہیں جگ ما غین ٭ 
چن کاوت 2 wal‏ کو گر دم ناک مین ši‏ سك کری من Wt‏ - 
W.A‏ جو علاج کری کوئی اج رھ تب لاج نہیں هم مافین * 


٭ درھر: * 
aca rp‏ جوز CoS chy‏ صورت سنگہە دیوان ٭ حکمغری مین جات عون سپ بدہ هری اعان 


٭ سورٹہا ٭ 
rr‏ تو بولدو سرتاج dye‏ جو e V AY‏ تم بن 4d‏ کاچ yi ES‏ ے 


s درشرہ‎ B 
aple ANU درنوں‎ Me دی ساتہھ ٭ نادرشاہ کو جا‎ ate Mo مم رخصت کیا دیراں کو‎ 


٭ سریا ٭ 
pje‏ نادر شاع بڑڑا ga. me — aol‏ بنا aol‏ - 
pas‏ فوج جدال قڌال بني اور سسقہر رکہیں سبہھ جنگ کي AT‏ + 
` . تب مر کرے جو uisum‏ یہہ حاضرے دیواں جوآی ے ۔ 
نے گات حوئی تر تہرات bye‏ بن ایس aia‏ قبول هو یا ناهین * 


٭ Liu‏ ° 
re‏ حکم کیا تب شاو ۔ aha‏ سبي اولېآی ہ v2‏ 22 جاے ۔ خان ee‏ سودپ do‏ 
A s‏ * 


pa‏ نادرشاہ نی sie‏ سون دیواں مجان © خان بہادر !13 کوے کچہڈو سوچ ندان 
Lebih reo! n‏ بو بنتی کر جور ٭ ای abs‏ جاں خشذ کرپا کرو پر Ap‏ مور 
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* کیت‎ « 

y ۸‏ بہادرھ جانت Aye‏ جگت دان کو۔ دیس مین پرسدہ سور جنگ کو جودھنیش * 
خان ھو ادر بہو آور سیٹوں راکہی فوج جنگ کو gm‏ بہو بات Ast che‏ © 
ایل A‏ قصور نا میں اب 2 By‏ پر ed‏ کروی بنا wale T‏ سب اور چیڑ ہنی A‏ . 
rg!‏ ے سك یا Sige‏ غون نھ Arcu‏ غوت ۔ صاحب جو تمارے ارر یاتئی اں ¿b‏ ۵ے ٭ 

7 سویا = 


- 
n 


۹ رام سودشت سودشت سبئی جب رام Lispe LOSS‏ نھ گوئی - 

* تئی اٹک رغبو من کک - نه کلف کری تمری سم كوئي‎ ¿ña u 

جب صاحب A‏ تمرے بل - QT‏ سر يك هي صاحب اور نه کوئي - 

یا a‏ تئی خاں بہادر تم te‏ بہو بنتی کیئی A‏ سوئي ٭ 

۳۷ پھر 

BOY چہور دئی سب‎ oA SLS چہوریو‎ e OUI np SUS باتاں دیوان ے‎ wer- 
Bash SF 5 بہو ملک ے‎ aim) (M e نادر شاغ‎ ff خان بہادر جا ملیو‎ Fi 
hd BS ge کر سا‎ wy) f دولت‎ £d. امیر‎ qus لژإھور کو مغل‎ Z لوٹن‎ rr 


٭ گیت ٭ 


rr‏ تب ے oly‏ جو U y: ui‏ “ج اں wit‏ خان بہومەانے کری (SY‏ سبہة جاںے ۔ 
تا 2 پوکار کیں رعیت apa‏ لوٹ ایں شہر جو انوپ sist‏ سو و پہبواں ے * 
چنپت اور لکہپت دواد خان L‏ دیواں سو C sam SUS‏ پاس گے ld sg gii‏ £ - 
لوط y‏ شم رسبہي نام ے لاشور A‏ جو CIOS‏ روک غوی عرش مان مان £ ٭ 


* sds 
پاس ٭ پرسن اوت رکچ نا کیڈو۔ حکمقید بہیوتاس‎ li عرض دیگۓ جائي ۔ کیئرعرض‎ re 
^ — سویا‎ a 


- ساري‎ že dl اوك‎ vas, اور‎ S سور سی کوچ‎ AY BS تب‎ pa 
* چلیڈر چہوڑے فرجداري‎ Sy abot سوں جرگوں بہاگ گیو جو‎ 
بېو یاری ۔‎ de سو امان‎ AS میں ځان‎ jui جائي لوکیو سو‎ 
* قول قراربي چاوي‎ ote مٹرکل تن سے‎ C راجا پہاڑ‎ tpe 
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٭ $59 ٭ 
rs‏ لوٹن لگی eel?‏ تپ شر جلندھر آی ٭ بہو دولت کو لوت گر ma‏ جو dip‏ اگہای 
py‏ جب شہر ada‏ لوت لیا تب خبر Ay‏ سو abot‏ بیگ ~ 
تسنی ox‏ سوچ £x À! pes de o^ co‏ اور تیغ e‏ 
کر جور بسمبر داس کہبو ھم کو خشیر ap‏ سندر Ēri‏ - 
تم حکم کرو هم cale‏ هین بېد ادر شاه ly‏ ھی بیک e‏ 
٭ کیت ٭ ٠‏ 
WE FA‏ هوں “مان AS‏ سوں sh‏ دیوان پبارے تمری توبس ap‏ کام نھ اوی گو - 
ay‏ تو شاع نادر بہادر shee? cole «šas LU Boys‏ کین نه پار > ° 
تب ے دیوان ott‏ سوں هو سچان خان نمک حرام هم کیسي dam‏ کاود گو۔ 
ایس جو پااون اب ڈو © sg‏ اون سبہھ پہل بے ملوں نہیں سیس کاٹ لیا وہ esf‏ 


٭ کبت 3,23 ٭ 


wy? she ۹‏ ھوے خاں Ws‏ جو بہت انعام - 
lo ex‏ کین دیوان کو جانیئر پورں کام ٭ 


٭ سویا * 
pee‏ تب آپ دیوان shay Jom‏ اور فوج Bie‏ بہو Ai‏ سنگ dēls‏ ۔ 
پن COT‏ جوگت کوی تنہوں اور دیکہی aa‏ شاے e‏ 
T,‏ تن سے بہو میل کیو AS‏ بن ās J‏ نادر Gas wld‏ ے - 
شاو ولی اور محمد خان کیئو بہسومان دیواں جو تھے ٭ 


٭ درهرة ٭ 
je,‏ نادر شاو L‏ پوچہبر کہو خان ے بات ٭ سن دیواں“چان quy‏ سبہھ بد À‏ کو سرات 
er‏ عرض L ulis cof‏ بہو بفتي کر جور e‏ خان SLUT‏ کربت ۓ خرشی پر 59 موز 
"va e‏ 
ep‏ پہاز ے شکار میں جو بہت ھے خوش A‏ وان کو Lārs‏ فقیرں کو جو Asp‏ بلاس -A‏ 
ab‏ اتك ya,‏ خان A‏ “چان جگ کری gie‏ اور بندگے پر À CAS‏ ٭ 
یا A‏ تل میں آیئو CE‏ فوج ھوں لیایو سب ایك dus) AS‏ دی ia‏ یو تم پاس ے ۔ 
اور جوی = dae‏ بچاگینے آپكي Guy pe‏ هو قبول = — تلی e c‏ 
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٭ ذرظرہ * | 
رم حکم ہو تب شاد کا aim)‏ کل قبول ٭ خوشي Bp‏ دیواں پرجان دوس کا مول 
وع دیوان ٭چان فہامان عرض کری کر جرر ٭ اوت لیا ape adi LO‏ ہر جلندھر اور 
۹م شامن کو at)‏ گچہو مال Z‏ جان ٭ جو رعیت اور فوج هم uie‏ آیکی مان 
"v‏ هم حاضرد:ن‌تم شاه جي جوکچہوکروسوساز o‏ جہان پتہاو جات مین تفک نھ ouf‏ آواڑ 
zu =‏ - 
FA‏ حکم کیا قب le‏ جونادر جر Bae Aeh‏ بولای ٭ 
جو Cal‏ خو pt Ep‏ سبہٹ دئیگی Ska) wiad‏ لک 'ئے ٭ 
قرت 2 dle‏ دیوان “جان È‏ عرض کری se‏ بات -eii‏ 
تب ے y)‏ لکا دیو تم خان gH € Ailes‏ سوپآی ° 


* درھر - 
وم بہو اوپمان دیواں سے لکہی جو نادر شاط ٭ دوہ Ug.‏ کوچ کر ستلے اکہیسو BUN‏ 
۰ پروانھ J‏ قاصد گیٹ وخان صاحب C‏ ہایس ٭ سونت کان ارمگیو جور بہیئو سوتاہ let‏ 
١ہ‏ آی شہرجلندھرمین اس SEPP‏ ذواب ٭ بھت دلاسا LĪ 5 ghe ge ju ag‏ 
۾ jl‏ ٭ 
۴ دریا اون بار جو شھررے ala.‏ تھا - لوی ty UJ‏ شھر جو بهت ele ob‏ 
rs‏ کرس مین شھر اباد Maya‏ - نادر شاو ے Sy)‏ شیر ape‏ ہوا e Ko‏ 
er‏ جای ot‏ یو وہ HS‏ جو pol‏ کھیت مین - پائي پت مقام کیا اس Saat‏ مسین e‏ 
m‏ هي آیو ایك امیر gl ij saitā ya‏ ام ٹے — 
og ete s‏ . 
۴ه سېه Sas AA‏ جیتیگو y‏ شک وه SoS‏ نه cof‏ حار 
٥‏ ایك چال سوں بہول گر بازی‌ھاری جان © ethic‏ بات ھے پھول L‏ جب Kia‏ بکھاں 
٭ ازل ٭ i‏ 
٦ه yai Lym‏ جب dal Sos‏ ۔ st jel‏ جو !یو ولي وہ ھانے ء 
خاندورالخان کو حکم هوا اب qa‏ تو۔ کیسا gas Gy‏ نادر شاه کر 
٭ کیش °` E‏ 
YA da sv‏ پال بھوپال بسو مندل ے ۔ de‏ وچہه aye’‏ اور چلے راو رانا جو ۔ 
de‏ منقلي ups adits‏ کو کلپلي راہ ادگ - epe]‏ سو تنك Mj‏ جوربو جانا جو م 


"v 
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ver‏ بھاکل OX shale Jo‏ کیڈو دل Wald‏ کو ۔ کہیت ت جائی لیڈو 2 نوابخااخاذاں جو ۔ 
کب کہت تارك داس کہان تو گرون بکہاں ۔ Lit‏ چلیو پادشاہ جنگ خااخاناں >> e‏ 

^8 دلي دل با دل اومگ cs 430 A ho T Gs T whey!‏ دونوں و Siege‏ £ ۔ 
PE‏ کو ۔ بر سیوے سار سدع پہولي ۓ بسنت کی ٭ 

کو ul‏ کر لڑین ۔ سیس بنا دھر لین ۔ صاحب e‏ راکېي À‏ اپ mig‏ جی ۔ 

` خوب لڑیٹو اخشش بھٹی اپکی‎ GEE ساري بادشاے کي سپاهي کون داه باه ۔‎ a 


i ‘te A 
- £ بہرں - دھك دھول دھرں ۔ کو میر سیس آن‎ denm چار چرں ۔ سمندر‎ MS ۹ہ‎ J— 
e ے‎ bb shy - wig دھنس بان‎ - qu^ دوت‎ MIS - PH کمان‎ Yay 


-L ool- زمانگے‎ z wy? SI ٭ چوگین نرارں ” مغل‎ T QU. ے‎ s 

ٍ ازاے das‏ پہاگن - سٹاے کر جاگں ۔ تراے تھرلاگں . Pl‏ خانخاناں e Z‏ 

Jaa we‏ لاگن wah‏ مردنگي دھول ساجن ۔ تو رھ نشان گاجن ۔ سو پہرون پہرکان ے ۔ 
مض 0ے abf‏ گنن - 20 wine ge‏ قوت کو کون = گوارے گن بان — e‏ 

eles E‏ دل دھوکن ۔ تمک تیے چوگن ۔ گا اون مول quí‏ ۔ لوگن 54 وان سے ۔ 
رہ جگر پہور yata,‏ گن نہیں کرت ۔ کبورتین رہ نہیں من نہیں لیت تیے ote‏ 

سندر پدمفي پورکه رېه نه کو رت ۔ سونت سرون DOES ME a uS‏ بيرم بلي 
E. calo‏ کر — کیٹرء 


E درھرہ‎ E 
slaw جو‎ Af لکا نظام الملك کو دار‎ „alā ربوہ کیڈونادر‎ pa پانے کوس بج چی‎ ۴ 
* کیت‎ + 
- las لاج عم‎ Ble - ھم کون کاچ کینا‎ Sa مہ موکو جو بولایو تم قابل سے ۔‎ 
(e able جاگ کیٹو خاندوران مو سین نھ‎ = Silas کڑک' کڑی‎ uf امیر‎ e d 
هرت باد شاهن په - ايك کي لوگی مین تو ایے اوکلابوھے ۔‎ od * a x 
T حرم تم خط کون یگہایڑھ‎ ef. ka — | 
«se PO 1 ا‎ : = 
Par Mpls E pa و جوا بناے ٭‎ wa iai امير نظام ال‎ X 
کرئي‎ sem تی جانیگا‎ vm جو شاو کا تمہ میارک ھرلے ٭ لاج‎ ERA og 
— ath — bs role 2 rec اچب مت کر‎ at 


€ je - Fi ri, Y 
' Wan 
|| 
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۾ asas‏ + 
yv‏ داي eu‏ کوس تودوں کا لارا لگا © اوڈے جاے تبھھ هوس جودیگہی اوس JU‏ کو 
Jj»‏ ٭ 
۸ سبہٹی اوزگی فوج نظام الملك ¿ ۔ خاندرراں ے لات اوڈے تب فلك مین e‏ 
)159 رکڑے Ma ala‏ اسوار سو۔ > og‏ = ے پاس گرا ے تاب هوه 
وہ جب Qf OU sas‏ شاد تب steer‏ ۔ کیسا جنگ ۔ جو دیکھسا ob‏ شاد کر ه 3 
تب بولیو خان shew‏ شاو ایك بات تم - جو جیوت رھرں صبے چاوں گا ساتہھ نم e‏ , 
E‏ نادر شاو < — چیز نہدن عون - کری لوگی خوب جنگ میں oe‏ 2 
تم کو lik‏ خوب جنگ  — = Ú‏ ۔-ھر ھاں گہر میں ے اتقاق ند e silta fas‏ 
de pe vi‏ مرگیئو نواب اموسر جو۔ ملیو محمد شا جای کي trs‏ 
دلي mM‏ شاو جونادر ST‏ ۔ a LS‏ سے اکیاوں  je Wis‏ ییا 
vr‏ حم las‏ تب L QT Lb; wy‏ ۔ 1—5 a‏ تب داي انت — 
ایك دں تا سام قتل جب شوچکی ۔ حکم کیا تو بس خلق تب ے e GE‏ 


© 5,850 9 
vp‏ ادر شاو sies) L‏ کہر محمد شاد - بہودولت تم پھ der‏ اوسکا کھو جو تېاد e‏ : 


٭ سورتہا * 
ve‏ تب بولیو بادشاو مچ کوکچھھ دزواں جو مجلس اوسکو Saree‏ سنبہال e À‏ 
* درهرة » 
vs‏ دسفگ dp‏ دیران پر )135 e j^ et‏ روز لو ` ذبوان تخ خاضر کرو دربار | 
« کیت * 
và‏ جای C‏ سپاے کہیں سون ھو gà ulus‏ آیس جو بے če‏ دیو روزاں L‏ - 
پانے ya‏ هزار us‏ دیو ssl fem uf‏ پاس آیس کو مان ے e‏ 
تب ےھ دیوان سون راضیٰ امھ کیو اون dida‏ چلو ساتھھ نادر شام جان ے:۔ 
جای ے Gis pile‏ آگی a‏ مان uis‏ پوچہبوے دیوان تم کہوبات 5 
vy‏ بہاے oes?‏ شاط کو درب ہے Bet‏ - ٹم کو معلسوم ۓ > بات ساپ -L‏ 
جوکداج جہوئہھ بولیو Sel‏ تیرے کان کہولون مار uis‏ جان تل Ig ib gla‏ 
wis AS‏ گہیر بہید نہیں جائ 39 = wh‏ دیکېي کاغذ sila L‏ باپ پاپ Á‏ - 


ا ایس ollie‏ آپ تین دی سو چون - se.‏ پاچہی LU‏ کہوں جواب آپ ے ٭ 
J.1.5‏ 





^ 







A = 
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۾ UI yan‏ ٭ 
tos YA‏ جو مچلس رای el‏ جلال قدِیم © کہي پام ٭٭چہاى سنو SOME‏ جو تم 
ij *‏ 
va‏ حکم be‏ تب شاو کا تیں روز جو SÉ e y'a‏ سجھے gS yila‏ — کل کو مان 
۔ ۸ گی و دیواں سا ںگہرەیںپن سوچي بات e‏ بن ساچے dy‏ ابھھ کدھثي AM‏ کو سرات 
م نمك چوکہایو aU‏ پر مدت uiu pes tue SH‏ تئے qf vei uf‏ 
٭ سور 
AF.‏ روزتیسری olia‏ چر*“چاسص y" ey dr‏ کے sl‏ کہای کاری مرگیو 
Seid Ar‏ جب شاو وسواچي مین منه دنب ٭ ورن جوں لابق ٭ wy‏ لگے نمك پرور dao‏ 
MISI. *‏ + 
EN Cay MEE MM qii qi d ape‏ کو am LS lu‏ جو d ure‏ 
x‏ ٭ سویا ٭ 
GST Ao‏ بدولت جو راج گروں dya Z! ye ayy‏ مرد غین جانئو + 
جونہسری دل موس ts!‏ پن M‏ کرو هري صر مانر e‏ 
تب gp‏ شاد کہیو Wa‏ شاه کرو سو لباس Alor‏ ہم Sad‏ 
تمکو بخشوں سبھھ راج سماج aes‏ دلي سے ely‏ لغایت e e‏ 
i EI‏ درھغرہ ° 
Aq‏ تب ya‏ “=+ شاو نے کیا لباس جو اورہ Cale‏ £9 پر Lap f‏ دراے sah‏ 
av‏ @ روز بیے ast Me‏ رات C‏ جان ٭ ashe‏ شاو چلے گیڈے ae‏ جر Pty‏ مان 


o‏ سوزہا ٭ 
AA‏ ايك اامستفقیر رھهتاتہا اب كکوتي مین ٭ ناکر JAS 2— to‏ نادرشاو پوچہی۔-۔۔سو 
Lwa |‏ 


= +! کرامات دپکہاو همة‎ „a تم سالك هر اور مالك‎ | Ay 

a MEM‏ قور ad‏ تم ذایر WS‏ دیکھ۔۔ساو کچهر ا¿ ۽ 
پ نان ee paga,‏ دیک جرئے tl‏ جو dw‏ 
a‏ سو ہی ME EIS‏ 
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B Liga ` 
= À! دکہاون‎ liat گہیو اب دیگہو‎ gts At SI تب کہو‎ و١‎ 
s Av ے دیکہیو‎ dijo ¿ ویکہو تو شاو‎ agi تم میے سے‎ 
سبل ۔‎ BFS تھ ے سر‎ oF ots L yj جوی فو ج‎ 
e ققیے کروتم مور ے نظر اہئے‎ Byang au تب‎ 


٭ سورتہا + 
۴ کیا جو قول فقیرتون چاھڈ کوسوات کون @ مت کرو ذرا نه دھیر la‏ جاو el J‏ 
- سویا a‏ 


۳ تب نادر شاو بولای shew‏ کو ph‏ دیا تم کوچ -I‏ 

چوٹی اعل جواغرخوبپپگے نهد آپ d‏ سوی سيس د هرر e‏ 

پانے Lye‏ کٹای ge‏ بنا قبضة قلوار کا خوب کیو ۔ 

بہو دولت SI‏ لاد لل اسباب جو خوبتہا سنگ لیئو e‏ 

٠ syne € 

aja Adil ٭ تادر شاو سے پوچہیو شاو جو‎ apla UY علوي نام حگیم پن بیگمکو‎ que 

āķi 16‏ حکیم مرجا ےرستي ۓے مین جان ٭ دھوپ ps)‏ اگ 232¿ اسکو were‏ مان 

jee ۹۹‏ دیا قسکو Me AS‏ جو نادر 82 o‏ روا روي ایا چڑیا جیقسسا لدا تھاع 

qv‏ اصرسنگھ سردار کر aas‏ کیا تب جاں + پگیالة کا سردار اور ملك تھا وہ مان 

١‏ ۹ جوبوعورت ب وخوب تھی مانوچمکت پہان e‏ بہت باندي کینی —M‏ مغل امیر پتہان 

+ ستلے ے die DY‏ پوچھھو نادر شاہ e‏ عرض LoS‏ 2¿ خلقت چول اتہاہ 

wet خطاپ راچا کا إعر سنگۂ کر جان ٭ چہوڑ دیل خلقت سبٹئے راجا کیا‎ Jus qe. 
. Ly . | 

۱ بہرٹچیوجبلاعور اےملیوٌمرایى s Rare‏ بہت بیو A‏ شور خاقت کو جو wide‏ تھا 

٣‏ سیڈ چہوزدی بندلکہپت اورچاچت دواد ٭ بہبو جو بہت aii‏ نادر شاه جو L‏ جوسنۓ 
` ڈدرھر - 

ga) تك کیا جو راج‎ agile سو‎ HLF din e کابل پہوٹچیوشاء‎ as خلقت‎ dšīnt |-r 

sli gi pie‏ مین آدۓ رات سوجان م 1—5 کیا بادشاو کو اموسر aa‏ خاں 


ia š ood ٭ تمت تمام‎ i 
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Il, TRANSLITERATION. 


Dobari. 


Sri Ganpat Gūrēs kē Gobind caran manaé, | 
Ahwal Shah Nadir kahf, jagat kabit banaé. 
Muhammad Shah Bādshāh Dilli kā jŠ sar mor 
Babut khūshī tha, ‘aish kréra bat na Gr. 
Bandobast mulk kā sóp-diya jo Shah 

Ghazi Khan Wazir jo sab-hi karat nībāh. 
Majlis Ras Diwün kō sar-daftar të jin, 
Mukhtār-kār sab fuuj ka Kbān Daurān min. 
Nizāmu-l-mulk amir tha, tópan kā sardar, 
Bandobast sab jang kā usi kë tha ikhtiyar. 
Turrah Biz Khan sirman, barā hósh kā dhani, 
Hikmat kō jö hakim tha, “Alwi nām yah ghani. 


Kabit. i 
Malkah Zamani jo is ki bégam thi, tis kë bas hē-gaē Shah 
apara, 
Wah süratmand jo khüb thi, mānē candar kö diat wahi 
ujiyārā. 
Sabh rûj samāj ko kāj joi, tah kō na hósh rahi ghar-bārā, 
Ab dékh dasi jū nares lakhó mind candar cakór ki prit nahārā. 


Kabit. 


Sharab aur kabāb khānā, ‘aml rah diwana, dēkh mastānā, jo 
‘atai sabh awahi, 

Dholki, tambūrā, sar, bën kö bajāwš bij, dēkhē mahārāj, sabh 
Shah kë suniwé. ا‎ 

Jabai kbüsh hūē Shah tabai karē bē parwāh bira, ‘mati, la'l, 
sab mg kë liyāwē, 

Kab kahat hai Tilók Dās ór nā kachü às, Shah ko bani hai 
rag, or ni pahāwahč. 


Savaiya. 
Prit ki rit kachū nahi rākhat jāt na pat, na nnhT kal gird, 
Prém kë nêm kab nahi diat lāj, na kan lagīyē sabh kahārē. | 
Lēn phiyd sónshah māh Muhammad Shah kë rūp rah 
matwaro, 
Ak rag aur rang bina nahi pahāwat, 'ashig hé-rahiyo Shab 
apard. 
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Doharā. 


9, Rūz athwē Shah kë sab-hi karat salām, 
Āp apnī ģā'idah awat rahat madām, 
10. Amir Nigāmu-l-mulk j5 gyā Shah kë pas, 
Dēkhat hi bisi kari, jan kë apna dis. 


Kabit. 


11. Dēkhē tum awat hai bēzvah kë cal jaisi khüb khish rang sabz 
pagri at saji hai, 
Dēkh ke andkhi cāl khar khay his tabaē bē-bhāl, jūtī kī awāz 
khūb pat pat kar bajī hai ; 
Hukm kiyi Bādshāh bahut lêg awat hain, aisē cal kisi k3 
na méré dil lagi hai, 
Amir hai, baro hai, siyfw bōznah kë ghakl mans, dskh dil 
khushi hót, bandan kar pagi hai. 
12. Amir hai, bard hai, siyšw bóznah ks shakl jānē, dēkhat 
khüsh hot, jabh māuē susrāt hai, 
Aur jā amir āwč aisi chab nā pāwč, cham cham kar calat cal 
mand atrāt hai, 
Dēkhiē parbin sajan sóhat darg khūb ānjan, bhajan kē takêr 
- jaisi adhak thankāt hai. 
Aiso-hi amir yah Nizāmu-l-mulk nām jabh, sabh amiran 
sartāj jo kahāt hai. 


Aril. 
13. Suniyó jabai yah bacan zabānī Shah ki, 
Ūchalī chati andar ag juwah ki, 
Ghar ki taraf wah hatiyó Nizāmu-l-mulk jā, 
Thāpīyē man mah krēdb, lagiyd tah zakhm s5. 


> Chaupai. 


14. Tab yah bhakh sinai bat, “Jö kuch hukm kiya së sat, 
“Jo koi din jiwat rahi, isi ag sõ chati dhat. 
15, “Sabb gungrē gila'h ka jàno, tap tap karā bóznah mand, 
“ 86 phal janam méró hi tabai, tapat bēznah qilath mē jabai." 
M 16. Tab à kar mandar-sandar mē, nij hath s pûtî likhi jö bangi ; 
| “Tum shah jö Nadir nadir hö aur fauj rah tam pai gbat-chāi, 
4 “Yah Dilli kā takht jē kbàli para, tum ko is ki likhi hi m$ 
E- bar ài, 
“Ham naukar hai, tum mêlik hō, is kā tum à kar liyo sam- 
phái." | 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22. 


23. 


— 


“Nadir Shah kë ja mila, dond bandha hath. [xe 1 m 


Dohará. 
Bahut pati likl dis Amiru-l-mulk Nizüm, 
Ek bat kë karan bhayà jū namak-haram. 
Li qasid pati, caliyo Nadir Shah kë pas, 
Nizāmu-l-mulk amir, jö rahiyd shah ka das. 
Kabit. 


Shah suni bat na samāt ris khái, ūthē Balkh Buķhārā, di, 
nagara, 46 jūn ka, 
Kabul aur Paghaur zēr pari thor thor, Gajni Ģandahārē jorî 
ās min ké, ` 
Chariys Nadir Shah lini fauj bē-parwāh, Īrāu mulk sēp diya 
Nek Khan jin ka, 
Ūtarē daryào Sindh, Panjab mulk kiya banda, lakha rūpai 
lis karê klan pau kē. 


Savaiyā. 
Tab Zakariya Kbàn sübah Lāhēr ne sóc kari apnē man mahf, 
Yah fauj bari jo Durrāniyān ki, is ké sam aur nahî jag māhī 
Cun kahāwāt hai, “ adam ko kar dam nāk mê,” na sak karē ` 
man māhī, 
ls-kà jo ‘ilaj karē koi aj, rahi tab lāj nahi ham mahî. a 
Doharā. 
Hāth jēr bintī karī Sūrat Singh, Dīwān, 
“Hukm hčē, main jāt hi, sab bidh hos imān.” 
Soratha. 
Tō boliyo sartāj, sübah jo Lāhēr kā, PA 
“Tum bin yah kaj aur kisū së nā saparé," 4 
Doharā. | 
Rukheat kiyi diwan kë, baha tubfah dis sath, K` S 







Savaiyā. 


Nadir Shah barā büdshüh, nahi kachū cah binā bādshāhī 
کی‎ fan} jadāl qatal bani, aur susthir rakhé sabh jang kē 
pai is kari j5 Mohammad Khan, * Yah ķāzir hai diwān jā 
ا جج‎ dartkarāt, asi bia sa tubfah gabal bo ya na 


dom: 


a 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


31. 





Soratha. 
Hukm kiya tab Shah, tuhfah sabhi ūthāī, 
Tēshakcī pah jāē, Khin Muhammad sêp dia, 


Dohara. 
Nadir Shah nē püchiyo: “Sin, diwan sajān, 
“ Khan Bahadur larahgē ke kachia soc nidān ?" 
Kari ‘arg diwān nē, bahū binti kar jūr, 
“ Ai giblah ! jūn bakhshié, kirpā karē par yah mar. 
Kabit, 
“Baro hai, bahādur bai, jānat sabh jagat dán kō dés mē par- 
sáddh sór jang kō jo dhani hai, 
" Khan ho Bahadur, bahū-āwar, siün rákhi fauj jang kë samāj 
. bahü bat sabai bani hai, 
" Ek-hi gasir tà mē ab hai, wah par ghat karti, bina £k, sabib, 
sab aur ciz thani hai, 
“Larta bé-sak, ya mai nēk hii, na jhüth hot, gāķib, jo tumārē 
aur ya tai an bani hai. 


Savaiyà. 
“ Ram südasht südasht sabai, jab Ram küdasht südasht na koi, 
“Yahi tai natak rabiyd man thathak, na katak kars tumrē 
sam koi, 
“Jab, sübib, hai tumré bal, ap so ēk hai, sábib, aur na koi, 
“Yahi tai Khan Bahadur tum pah bahū binti kini hai soi." 


Dohara. 
San bitin diwan kē, Shah bhayē anand, 
Choriyó Shah Labor, chor diğ sab bandh, 
Khan Babidur ja miliyo age Nadir Shah, 
Lis tnbfah bahü mulk kë, nazar kis bādshāh. 
Litan lags Lāhēr ko Mughul, Pathan, Amir, 
Bahi daulat kō lit kar, sahi kis faqir. 
Kabit. 
Tab hi diwan jó hai bars sujin së hi Khan bahumān ko kara 
lāig sabh jān-kē, | 
Tàhi pakar kin ra'yat sabh lif lin shabr jo anüp hō tē sūnā 
pahiwūn-kē 


Campat aur Lakhpat, Dawād, Khan ka diwao, sā Shah jīū ka 


pas gad binti baba thān-kē, 
màn mün-ks. 


- 
--L ās 44 * uL. 


- 
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Dobarā. 


34. 'Arz-bēg nē jia kid ‘arz Shah kë pas, 
Par sin, ütar kachū nā kiyo, hukm qaid bhayë tās. 
Savaiyā Kabit. 
35. Tab dara Lāhēr sé küc kiyó aur ra'yat lit Hë tah sari, 
Sin jargē bhāg gaya jū Adinah Bēg Khan ealiyo chor kë 
faujdārī, | : i 
Jas lükiyo sd pahār më Khan kīyē só aman bhai bahū yari, 
Sabh raja pahār kë mitr kis tin së bhayó gaul-garār bēcārī. 
Dohārā. 
36. Lūtan Jags Pathan sab ghabr Jalandhar as, 
Baha daulat kë lüt-kar tarpat jo bhai agahî. 
Kabit. 
37. Jab shahr Jalandhar lit liya tab khabar bhai s5 Adivah Bag, 


Tis-né kachü sčo kari mau mšh dhóh lis khanjar aur tégh, 
Kar jor Bisambhar Das kahiyd, “bam kö bakbsho yah sundar 





tégh, A 

“Tom hukm kari, ham jāwat hain, yah Nadir Shah barā 
bēg." 

Kabit, 
38. Kban-hé sujān kah, “ Sūn-hē, diwün piyārē, tumrē tē bas yah 

kam na āwē-gē, 

“Wah tē Shah Nadir, bahādur, parsiddh, tā kā dhagah jāē 
kachū kabf na pawah-gó." | 


Tabhī diwān kahi, “ Sün-hó, sujên Khan! namak-haram ham 
kaisē jabai kahāwah-gū ? 
“Ts ja pū-du ab fauj-hē lejā-aū, sabh phal bani mil, nahi 
sis kat liyawah-gé !" ; 
Kabit Dohārā. 
89. Bahū parsann hus Khan, dina j5 bahut intām, 
Bidān kin diwan kô, jániyó puran kûm. 
ec . . Savaiyh. | | 
A&. Tab ip JIWE sawit NO SaF SELON KARĀ را‎ fee) 
Pan ãë-kê jagat kari tinhS aur dēkhī sipāh sabh Nadi 


A nu" 









E 


: Shābē, ہے‎ AL aa ri 2 is یں سس‎ K ee in y — vYA ^d O PG — 
Tin së bahü mēl kiyé tabai, pan lē-gayē Nadir Shah pah tāhē, — 


Shah Wall aur Mt 


y5 bahūmān diwān j5 à 
MNT Br ag 35 


و 
gr‏ 


kara 


LI ē 
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Dohará, 


Nadir Shih puchiyo, “ Kahē Khan ki bat, 

" Sun, diwün sujān, t$ sabh bidh hi kō sarat,” 

'Arz kari dīwān nē, bahü binti kar jór, 

“Khan ap kē kirpā kar balīnt hi khüshi par yah mor. 


Kabit. 


41 


“ Pahār kë shikār mē j5 bahut hi khüshi hai, wi ko dēkh ks 


faqiran kō jo baro hi bilas hai, 


'*Yāhi tai atak rahiyo Khan hi sūjān, jag karé baha dan aur 


bandagi parkas hai, | 
“Yahi tai mai àiyo ab fauj-hë li-yáàyó sab k lakh rüpai 
pathāyē tum pas hai, 


dē 


“ Aur joi tuhfē māi-nē baja gini ap ko jo وت15‎ hō, gabūl kijiyó 


tās hai.” 


Dohara. 


Hukm hūā tab shah kā, tubfe kis gabūl, 

Khüshi bhai diwān, parján, hosh kā mil. 

Dīwūn, sujān, fahāmān, ‘arz kari kar jor, 

* Lüt liya tha qila*h, sabh shahr Jalandhar or. 
“Shahan kō parwah na kachü mal kē jan, 

“ J5 ra'yat aur fauj ham sabai áp kë man, 

“ Ham bázir hai, tam shah ji jo kachū karo قد‎ siz, 
* Jah pathas jāt hai, tanak na karê awas.” 


Savaiya. 
Hukm kiya tab Shah jo Nadir, “ Jē hamrī hī sipāh bulās, 
<“ Jā asbab ho, tan yah sabh diē-kē, diwün rasīd 1511:1" 


Turat-hi jaa diwan sujàn nē ‘arz kari, bahü bat banza; 
Tab-hi parwana likhas dio, tum Khan dūāba kë bic sēpāš. 


Doharā. 


Baha ūpmān dīwān kē likhē jö Nadir Shah, 
Dara apna kūc kar, Satlaj likhiyo athah. 
Parwüna 18 qãşid gayē khán şãhib kë pas, 
Sanat kin ūmagīyo, bhūr bhayo sva-tah bulis. 
As shahr Jalandhar më as thathi karā nawāb, 


Bahut dilàsa tah kind bhēr blini wah ab. 








| سن‎ 
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53. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


PB. 


Aril. 
Darya ūn-pār j^ shahr basé Surhand tha, 
Lut liya wah gbahr, j6 bahut buland tha, 
Barah kos mē shahr abid ho enka, 
Nadir Shah kë lût, shabr sabh bia mukā. 
A ril. 
Jas üteriyó wah shah jo Nadir kliēt mē, 
Pānīpat maqüm k1yá as haibat s8, 


Khabar suntē hi ëk amir jū 
Khan Daurün Kbān nam tis sé parsiddh só. 


Doharā. 


Sabh cali shatranj kë, jo koi kari bicār, 
Jītē-gū, lā-sak, wal kadai na iwa har. 
Ek cāl sõ bhül kar, bāzi hari jan, 

Mithi bat hi phūl kē, jab hikar bakhān, 


Aril. 
Sani khabar jab Muhammad Sbāh nē, 
Nadir Shāh jö āyē Dillî, wah hūsi ; 
Khan Daurāu Kbān kō bukm hua, “ Ab jah tē, 
Kaisa lartā dékhiyo Nadir Shah ko." 


Kabit. 
Cale dirg-pal, bhü-pàl, bhü-mandal kë, calé wach-kach, aur cale 


rio rana jū, 

Calē mer رو‎ bakanth hê kö, kalpié rah lētē, phērat sîs tanak, 

Byākul dal miliyo, qatal kiyé dal shahan ko, khēt tai et liyo 
hai Nawab Khan Kbānān jo, 

Kab kahat hoi Tilēk Das, kah tē karti bakhān, phāg caliyo 
bādsbāh-i-jang Khan Khānān jô. 

Dilli dal-bádal umag-umag “6, "*'Ali" dini hai dubai, 
“ dón$ 6 mahmand” ki, 

Nau sai assi aswar pabar khāichīyo van lákhan ko, barsiyo 
bai sir sudh, phali hai basant ki, 

Kar binàn kor laré, sis binà dhar laré, Sahib bie rakhi hai 
ap Bhagwant ji, | 

Sais bādshābē kë sipāhī karê, “Bah, bah, Kban Kbánin, " 
kbūb larīyē, bakbabisb bhai | äp ki. + ^ 














pm 
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59, 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


Cataka car ciran, samundar sabh bharan, dahak, dhūl, dharan, 
ko Mér sis án ka, 

Kaman kar-karan, dámani-düt haran, dhis bān pharan, bliyo 
bulwan kē, 

Satā-kē jan caran, cūkč narāran, Mughal lāgē maran, na 
māgē khan pin kē, 

Aráü-ks rédai plagan, sata ke kar jagan, tara kë tir lågan, 
nishani Khan Khinān ka, 

Dódi lagan bājum, mirduugi dhol sajan, torbi nishan gajan, 
süphiró pliūkān ka, 

Töp ki goli * ganan," zambūrē jangi “sanan,” têpak “ kar- 
karan,” guwārē gan bān kē, 

Damak dal dhokan, tamak tij cékan, ghad möl rókan, lükan 
Bāgliwān ka, 

Arā-kē rūdai phāgan, sata ke kar jagan, tara kë tir lagan, 
nishānī Khan Kbānān kē. 

Jigar phór rah-giyo gun nahi karat, kabir tē rah nali, man 
nahi liyat, taj nahi rahat, pann kahi bhayó, 

Sundar padmani pürakh rakh na kara rat sünat saré zîr tak 
kiyo Khan Khbānān, bairam, bali, 78105 kródh kar tang kiyē. 


Noharā. 


Pe kos pīchē hatiyoó dera kiya Nadir Shah, 
Likhà Nizāmu-l-mulk k5, har gaê jo sipah. 


Kabit. 


“Mo kō jū būlāyē tum Kabul sé, iyo ham kon kaj kina, jā tat 
lāj ham dhāriyē hai, 

“Êk hi amir ayo, karak karak dhāyē, jang kiya Kbān 
Daurān, mo-s8 na sahāriyē hai, 

“ Aisē amir baha hot bādshāhan pah, k hi larái më tē aisi 
ūkalāvē hai, : 

“Ta të maids kar wilāyat së kharāb bhayē ; namak-harām, 
tum khat ky pathāyē bai P " 


Dohara. 


Amir Nizamu-l-mulk nē likhiyé jawab banāš, 
Fauj hati is taraf ko, janë ëk na pas. 

Dilli takht jo shah kā, tumba mubārik hài, 
Lāj rahi mērī tabai jānēgā sab koi. 

Jab hat kar hyo Kbān Daurán jan, 

Diya palītā top kö fauj trab man. 
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Soratha. 


Ws, 67. Dillî tai panj kas, top kā lard Inga, : 
Udi jad tabh hös, jû dēkhē üs pûl kö. ° 


Aril. 


68. Sabhai arai fauj Nigamu-l-mulk nē, : N 
Kbān Daurān kë lat udi tab falak wé, zd 
Nézah pakrī hath cali aswār 86, = 
Jas takht kë pis gird Lē-tāb ho. 

69. Jab sudh pas ip shah tab puchīvā, 
" Kaisa jung jū dakba Nadir Shah ko F” 
Tab boliyo Khan, “ Sara, shah, 6k bát tam, 
“ J5 jiwat rahi, subb calūngā sath tum, 

70. “ Nadir Shah kuchū ciz nabi hé, 
“Kara lnrāī khüb, jang mē bhagiyó, 
“Tum ko milnā khüb, jang nā kijiyd 
“ Harhūn ghar mē bē-itifāg na ko ad jitiyo.” - 

71. Bhēr bhai mar gayî nawāb amir jo, 

Miliyē Muhammad Shah jas kë Shah kö, 
Dilli pahüchiyo Shah jo Nadir akhīē, 
Gyāra sai ikyāwgu sanh chaupyá kabis. š 

72. Hukm kiya tab ba-zan zabāni ap nē, ; x ASS 

Pe Qstal hài tab Dilli, anat na janis, a 

7 Ek din ta sim qutal jab hō cuki, 5 z 

Hukm kiya tē, * Bas ! " kbalq tabhi baci, . VM 





Dolarê. ۳ | | j 
73. Nadir Shah në pūcbiyā, * Kalē, Mubummhd Shab, - P. 
* Baha daulat tum pah suus, us ka kuhē jo thah.” را‎ 
7 | Sorathá. . d E. 
۹ 74. Tab b baliya bãdaþah, Mujh ko kuch sambêl na, ` ار‎ 
l * Diwan jo Majlis us kn ambai sambhal bai.” | | AE 
: h n » Doha: š. 
75. Dastak bhai dîwan par rapaiyah pano bazár, ai r 
x Row lihê diwān tai, büzirkarü darbàr, — 
76. * kā — Kahi ` Sūn-hē, diwán, bah ams 4 jā bhai kama — 
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77. 


78. 


83. 


Tab-hi diwün sûn rázinümnh kiyé, ûn rupsiyah dis cald sith, 
Nadir Shih jāu kē, 

Jūē-kē salām kini, ig shàüh man lini, pūchiyē “ Hà diwûn ! 
tum kahó bit thin ké, 


" Bhai jo Muhammad Shah kë darb hai atbāh tum-kó malûm 
hai, só kanë bat sách ki, 

“Jo kadāj jhüth baliyo, abhi tarî kin khoólü, mar dala jan 
tai, nn jūnē bat kaj ki." + 

Tabai diwān kahiyē, “ Bhēd nabi, jae līyē, bin dékhi kaghaz 
ki, jáno bat pip ki, | 

" Ais culé-au äp tin din sócfl, tabh pachi tā-kē, kahi jawab 
bát ap ki." 


Soratha. 


Diwan j5 Majlis Ras, namak-halal qadim, 

Kaha bat samjhāē, * Sund, Shah Nadir jő tum." 
Dohara. 

Hukm haa tab shah kā, “ Tin róz kē jan, 

“ Kāghaz sabh hūzir karē, tabai kasal kō man.” 

Gayo diwāu sujāu ghar mē pan sūcī bát, 

Bin sācī bali abh kadhi na hai küsarát. 

Namak jo khāyē shah ka bahü muddat tak jan, 

Apni klas zabün tai kya anmāu bakhān ? 


Sorathā. 
Roz tisri ab, diwān jo Majlis s01 gayē, 
Andar ghar kë jāē, khaé kaķārē mar gayē. 
Khabar bhai jab shah, baha sóci man mah tabai, 
Mard jõ laiq šh, maran lagē namak-parwar sabai. 
Dohara. | 
Babi binti kini tabai Shah Muhammad jan, 
Nadir Shah kë bhākiyē Shah jo, “ Sûnê, mihman, 
Savaiyā. Y 
“Ap kë ba-daulat jū ràj karî, yah maran lagē joi mard-hf 


ate | 4 re 
«Jā tumrē dil mē ūpjē pan tāh karo, hamré sar mand, 
Tab Nadir Shah kahiyó “Suu, Shah! karo tó libás jõi ham 
hand, 
kirī kō bakbshü sabh rāj-samāj yah Dilli s5 Atak laghai- 
yat mánó." 
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Dohará. 


86. Tabai jū Muhammad Shah nē kiyi libās jö aur, 
Khalgā topi pabr kar, bhyā Durrānī taur, 

87. Pic rdz biti, jabai adhi rat kë jan, 
Donë shih calē gas sair j5 Dillî min. 


Sorathā. 
88. Ek al-mast faqir rahtā tha sk kūti mē, f 
Tā kë dēkh sarir Nadir Shah pūchiyē. 
`x 
Savaiya. , 3 ; 
89. “Tum salik hō aur malik hō, karāmāt dēkhāð hama apni.” 2 
Tab dekh faqir kahiyē, “Tum, Nadir Shah, dekhas kacha S 


apnī.” 


Tab Nadir Shah kabiyo “ Aikh mic dēkh joi cahat hd thapni." 
` Aikh mic lini 6 faqir dékha khūb fauj jo Nadir Shah khani. 












Dēhārā. ` 


90. Dilli sē Atak tak fauj jo Nadir Shah, 
s Hathyar pabr kar bai, khari ‘umdah bani sipāh. 


Savaiyā. > * 
91. Tab khēl kë &kh faqir kahiyē, “Ab dekho, acambbik dakba- 


fi abai, 


“Tum mic kë Ékh dakha.” Ta Shah nē müd ké dakhiys 
tabai, ' | PARTI Sg tee 


Joi fauj faqir nē dekhi khari, ta kë sar kata gaa sabai, — 
Tab — kahiyo xa £ — karē tum mihr kë; nazar abai,” 
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* 
94. 


95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


100. 


101, 


102. 


103, 







Dohārā. 


‘Ulwi nām bakim pan bēgam k5 lēnā sith, 
Nadir Shah sé pūchiyē shah jū būāndhē hath. 
“Yah hakîm mar jas rfstó hi më jan, 
" Dhüp lagi, Ag pari, is ko dush man min.’ 
Chir diya tas kö, tabai cala jū Nadir Shab, 
Ravā.ravi aya cariyā Jamnf lanka thah, 
Amr Singh sardar kō qaid kiya tab jan, 
Patiyála kā sardar aur mulk thawah min, 
Jó * aurat bhau khüb thi mind camkat pahān 
Bahut bāndhi kini tabat, Mughul, Amir, Pathan. 
Satlaj kē patan jabai pūchiyē Nadir Shah, 
‘Arg kari sardār pan khalqat chûtî athah. 
Dis khitāb Raja ka Amr Singh ko jin, 
Chor dis khalqat sabai, Raja kiya aman, 

^ 


Soratha. 


Pahüchiyó jab Lāhēr, 46 miliyo umrāē sabh 

Bahut bhaya tah hör, khalqat ko j5 “azab tha. 
Sabai chirp dîsa band, Lakhpat aur Campat, Dawid, 
Bhnyo jo bahut anaud, Nadir Shah jo nēki jo sunīš. 


Dohara. 
Chor dis khalqnt sabai, Kabul pahfichiys Shah, 
Sanh gyāra sau sath tak kiya j5 rāj nibáh, 
Manzil Fathabad mē adhi rat s5 jan, 
Qatl kiya badshah k6 Amir Muhammad Kwan. 


III, TRANSLATION. 


Tur Story or NĀDIR Sein AND MUHAMMAD وت‎ 


Having worshipped the feet of Ganpat and Gēbind, 

I indite an epic on the deeds of Nadir. 

Mubammad Shah, king of Dihli, who was our ruler, 

Was fond of pleasure, delighted only in numberless enjoyments. 
The rule of the kingdom had the king confided 

To Ghàzi Khán, his Wazir, who fulfilled all the duties. 

Know that Majlis Ras, the dīwān, wns chief official ; 
Understand, Khan Daurān had power over all the army. 
Nizāmu-l-mulk, a noble, commanded the artillery ; 

All the orders for war were under his control, 
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6. Turrah-biz Khan, a hero, richly endowed with wisdom, 
The physician who prescribed was called 'Ulwi. 
7. Malikah Zamani, his queen, was idolized by the king; 
So lovely was she, you might say the moon drew its light from’ 
her face. 
All business, public and private, was neglected. 
See the state of the king, he gazed full of love like the cakar 
at the moon; 
They ate roast-meat, drank wine, were mad with opium. Seeing 
him drunk, they all came for largess. 
Drums, guitars, fiddles, flutes were played. Behold, good sir, 
the king listened to every kind of music. 
When pleased, the king heeded not his acts, sent for diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies to adorn her. 
Tilak Dis sings this song, hopes for nought, has made a tune 
for the king, and that is all. 
8. The ways of love preserve neither house nor name nor tran- 
quillity ; 
Love has no constraint nor shame, no obedience to any one. 
Having tasted of the cup, Muhammad Shah was drunk from 
her beauty. 
Never without song ordance,the king was beyond measure in love. 
9. Once a week all men did homage to the king, 
Each in his own fashion always used to como. 
10. When the noble, Nizamu-l-mulk, came before the king, 
On seeing him the king forthwith laughed, looking on him as 
his servant : 
ll. “Look you, how with a monkey's gait he comes, adorned with 
| a nice, pretty-coloured, green turban.” 
Seeing his strange gait, they burst into hoarse laughter. Hia 
shoes sounded nicely “thump, thump.” 
The king declared, “ Many come, but no one's walk has so 
lighted me. 
" A great noble, he looks like a black monkey; on seeing. in 
my heart o'erflows with joy. 


12. “He is noble and great, he looks like a black monkey; —— 





him isa pleasure, know this is my delight, 

“No other noble is so lovely, he goes — مه‎ his gait is a 
joy to behold, 

“ See, clever one, the shining of the lamp-black on his eyes, ho 
sounds like drum-beating, how he jingles ns he goes, | 


“Such is this noble, named Nizámu-l-mulk, he who is called ` 
the greatest of all the nobles.” 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 








When he heard this speech from the lips of the king, 

A flame of fire leapt np within his breast. 

He went to his house, this Nizāmu-l-mulk ; 

Anger beat in his mind, it hurt like a wound. 

Then spoke he aloud these words, 

“The king's commands are truth, 

“Tf I live a little longer 

" Of this fire I will cleanse my breast, 

“When on all the battlements of the fort 

“The monkeys leap hither and thither, 

“Then will my life reach its fruition, 

" When the monkeys bound into the fort.” 

Then entering bis dwelling, with his own hand he prepared a 
letter : 

“ You are Shih Nadir, the all-powerful, you have a formidable 
army, 

“This throne of Dihli is vacant, this greatness has been re- 
corded as yours, 

“Tam your humble servant, you are my lord, come and take 
possession." 

A long letter was written by the noble Nizāmu-l-mulk, 

Having by reason of one word become untrue to his salt. 

The post runner took the letter, went to Nàdir Shah, 

From noble Nizāmu-l-mulk, the servant of the Shah. 

The Shah listened to nothing, but fell into a rage, quitted Balkh 
and Bukhārā, arrived with drums beating. 

Ruin fell on Kabul, Pasbawar and other places; Ghazni and 
Qandaháür submitted, 

Nadir Shah led on his army never heeding ; the realm of Iran 
was made over to Nék Khan. 

He descended the river of Sindh, enslaved the Panjab country, 
took lakhs for his sustenance. 

Then reflected Zakariya Khan, Governor of Lāhēr, in his mind, 

“This great host of Durrānīs, there is not its equal in the 
world ; 

“As the saying is ‘it would bring the breath into a man’s 
nose ;' of this there is no doubt. 

“Whoever may be able to cope with it, I have not the 
capacity.” 

Joining his hands, Sūrat Singh, Diwan, made petition, 

"If ordered I will go, in some way make peace." 

Then spoke the ruler of Lāhēr province, 

* By none other than you cau this work be completed." 

J: Y. 7 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


27. 


29. 





The Diwan was sent off, taking many presents with him. 

Before Nadir Shah he appeared, both hands joined. 

“ Nadir Shih a great king with no greed but sovereignty, 

Makes his army fight, and stands firm in every battle.” 

Then petitioned Muhammad Khan, * Here is this Diwan who 
has come ; 

“His whole body trembles; are these presents accepted or 
not ۷ 

Then the Shah gave this order, “Take up the presents M’ 

Khan Muhammad took them, and delivered them to the ward- 
robe-keeper. 

Nadir Shih asked, “ Listen, you clever Diwan ! 

“ Has Khan Bahadur the least intention of fighting ۶ 

The Diwan replied respectfully, with many invocations, 

“© polestar of the world! grant life, bestow on me this 
grace ! 

' He is great and brave, he holds all earthly gifts, the whole 
country knows he is rich in all required for war, 

“Khan Bahadur is very powerful, hasa good army — all 
things ready ; 

“He has one defect, one thing is wanting; except that, my 
lord, everything else is at hand. 

“He would fight, withont a doubt (lama true man and no 
liar), my lord, if it had been any other than yourself. 

“ When Ram is friendly, all are friendly; Ram adverse, there 
are no friends ; 

“On this he stuck, this was his hindrance, no army could 
equal yours. 

“ When, my lord, one has your strength, there is but one lord 
and none other ; 


“Therefore has Khan Bahüdur made to you these mnny en- 
treaties," 

Having heard the Diwan, the Shah was pleased. 

The Shih quitted Lalor, released all the captives. — 

Khan Bahādur went and presented himself to Nadir Shah. 

Taking gifts from many lands, he laid them before the Shah. ` 

Plondering began in Làhór by Mughul, Pathan and noble. > 

Much wenlth was plundered, bankers were turned into paupers. 

Then the Diwan, who was very clever, and the — Kban 

.. did what was for the good of nll. ہے‎ 

They cried aloud, “ All the people are plundered, the i incompar- 
able city [to s&no —— ke kus | 
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34, 


86. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 





Campat and: Lakhpat, Dawād, the Kbārs diwans, went to the 
Shah and made many protestations, | 

"AM Lāhūr city is plundered, now only the name is left, this 
should now be stopped." Again and avain they prayed, 

The ‘Arz-beg went and made petition to the Shah; 

Bat hearing he answered nanght; they were ordered. to prison, 

Then camp was struck at Lühor, all the people were plundered, 

Hearing this, the chief men fledy Adinah Baz bolted from his 
district; . I 

He hid himself iu the hills; the Khan made overtures greatly 
terrified. 

He made friends of all the bill rājās, emtered with them into 

' “covenants. 8 gre fet yn FEA 

Then begau the Pathüns to rob the whole town of Jalandhar, 

Much wealth they gathered and were contented. 

When Jalandhar had been harried, Adinah Bar learnt it. 

He began to think of plans, cleaned his swords and daggers. 

Bisambhar Das petitioned, “ Give me this lovely sword, 

“If you pass the order, I go at once; this Nadir Sha is a 
great lord.” ٭‎ 

The clever Khān said, “ Listen, O Diwan, my friend, this 
work, to be plain, will not prosper with you. 

" He is king Nadir, a hero, famous, he will in no way succumb 
to deceit,” | 

Then said the Diwan, “Hear, O Khan, how can you in any 

. ease style me:untrue to my salt, | 

“If now | am given troops, I will start and gain the fruit; 
if not, you may behead me." 

The Khan was much delighted, gave many rewards, 

Gave the Dîwan leave to start, bearing full instructions. 

Then the Diwan mounted, many troopers mounted and fol- 
lowed. ۱ | 

Then using clever devices, he saw all the army of Nadir Shah, 

Made good friends with them. After that he was taken to Nadir 

Shah, 

Shah Wali and Muhammad Kbāu announced the Diwaa's 
arrival, ; 

Nüdir Shah asked, “ State the Khān's message, 

Hear, clever Diwan, give details of the whole affair.” 


' The Diwün made his statement with many protestations, 


“If you have mercy on the Kban, he will be highly pleased 
with manii ای ان‎ KANG Zt 
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“He is very fond of hunting in the hills, he has much 
delight in visiting the holy men there, 

"There the Khan lingered, and prayed, and gave many pro- 
sents, 

“Thus I have come with troops, and have bronght for you 
one lakh of rupees, 

“ Also presents of value, thought worthy of you; be so good 
as to accept them.” 

Then the Shah gave his order, the presents were accepted. 

The Diwšn was happy, that clever one; that root of wisdom. 

The Diwün clever and full of understanding, then petitioned 
with joined hands, 

“They have plundered the whole fort and city of ‘Jalandhar. 

“ Know that kings should have no regard for wealth. 

" On this people, on this army, on every one look as your own. 

* We are ready, Lord King, for whatever you direct, 

“Wherever you choose to send us, we breathe not a sound.” 

Order then was made by Shah Nadir, " Call back the soldiers, 

“ Whatever goods there are, give all to the Diwan, and take 
a receipt." 

Forthwith the clever Diwan made prayer with many words. E 

Then a patent was written making over the Duābn to the Khan. 

Nadir Shih having written much praise of the Diwan, ' 

Marched off, and raised his tents on the Sutlaj bank. 

The messenger took the order, went to the Khan Sahib. 

Hearing it, his ears stood up with joy, in his mind ho was 
highly delighted, 

The Nawab came to Jalandhar town, after making these We: 
texts, 

He took his ease, was very resplendent. 

On the further side of the river lay Sarhind town. ` 

The city was plundered, a very high city, * 

The habitations thereof covered twelve kos, 

From Nadir Shah's plundering silence fell on that city. 

Then went that Shah, called Nadir, to the battle field, 

Made Panipat his resting place in greatest state. 

On hearing this, there came one warrior and noble, - 

Khan Daurān is the name by which he is renowned. Sd 

All the moves at chess, if one reflects well, . 

Will be won withont fail, never will a player be defeated ; ; 

But know the game as lost, if one ‘move be siste 

Soft words flourish, when bawling overturns, . v 
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When Muhammad Shah was told, 

“ Nadir Shah is come to Dililī,” he +1 ۰ B 

Khan Daurin was told, “ Now go thou; | 

" I will see how you fight with Nadir Shah.” 

The lord of forts, the chief of many countries set out, crowds 
followed him, with him went the princes, 

Went towards the realm of death, took the road to grief, throw- 
ing their heads from side to side, know them to be full of 
Joy. 

ln a mass they met the army, slaughtered the Shah's troops ; 
thus has the field been taken by Nawab Khan Khanin. 

Tilok Das writes a poem, but words cannot express it, how 
hastened on that king of war, that lord of lords. 

The mighty host of Dilli came leaping and bounding with cries 
of “God, the Faith, the Faith, and Muhammad,” 

Nine hundred troopers stood like a hill agaiust nine lakhs, per- 
fect valour was poured out, yellow flowers sprang forth, 

Hand fought without hands, bodies foaght without beads, the 
leader was upheld in the midst by Holy Bhagwan, 

All the royal soldiers cry, “ Bravo! Khan Khandn! you have 
fought well, the victory is due to you.” | 
Limbs split with a crash, all the oceans fill, heat and dust 

callect, rise to the head of mount Méru, 

The bows crackle, the lightning-messengers seize, with a whish 
the rockets whirl, to affray the strong man, 

They strike and take life, thousauds miss, the Mughuls begin 
to die without calling for betel leaf, 

The bowstrings are drawn with a hiss, the hand lays hold and 
sets in motion, the arrows resound as they strike their target, 
the Lord of Lords. 

Drum-beating began to sound, short drums, long drums, my 
beloved, trumpets, nishan, horns, brazen trumpets blew, 

The cannon boom, the war-swivels whistle, the matchlocks 
rattle, the rockets scream, 

The army bows low before the blaze, abandons its pride and 
yields, deep wounds stop them, they behold Bhagwan, 

The bow strings are drawn with a hiss, the hand lays hold 
and sets in motion, the arrows resound as they strike their 
target, the Lord of Lords. 

They lay with their vitals cut open, they had no advantage, the 
graves were filled up, one cannot count them, no vigour was 

` left, they may be likened to air, - | 
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63, 








70. 
71. 


72. 
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Lovely women could not save their husbands for their love, 
blood flowed fast from heads, when the Lord of Lerds, the 
champion and strong man, raging, girded his loins tightly. 

Retiring a distance of five kis Nadir Shah encamped, 

Wrote to Nizāmu-l-mulk, his men having been defeated, 

' You have called me from Kabul, for what end did I come, to 
be thus disgraced, 

“One noble only came, he rushed with great speed, Khan 
Dauran fought, you did not aid me, 

* Many such nobles must be with the king, from the attack 
of one I have been made uneasy, 

“Thus have I come from Wilayat to be defeated. Unfaithful 
man, why sent you the letter ?” 

Nizāmu-l-mulk, the noble, made up and wrote an answer, 

“Jf the army comes this way, be certain of meeting no one, 

“ Congratulations to you on getting the king's throne at Dihlī. 

“The shame put upon me, then will it be known to all. 

“Know that when he returns, Khan Daurān will be attacked, 

“Know that the match will be put to the guns, 0 army will 
be dispersed,” 

Five kos from Dihli was ranged the line of guns, 

A man lost his wits, when he saw that barrier. 

Nizāmu-l-mulk blew up all the army, 

Khan Daurān's men like a pillar rose into the sky, 

Seizing their lauces, the horsemen used them, 

Then went and fell worn-out before the throne. 

ten the king learnt this, he asked, 


/ û What sort of fight have you shown to Nadir Shih?” 


Then spoke the Khan, “ Hear, O king, a word from me! 

“If I live, to-morrow I will start along with you. 

“Nadir Shah has proved a thing of nought, 

“When well fought with, he fled from battle, 

“ But better for you to visit him, do not fight, 

** When there is strife within a house, no victory can be won.” 
When the morn came the noble Amir died. 


 Mubammad Shih went forth and visited the Shah. 


When the Shah Nadir had reached Dili, 

The end of year eleven fifty-one (1151) bad come, b 
Then gave he the order with his own lips. 

Then was Dihli slaughtered, know it was thore only, 

Ju one day till sunset the slaughter was ended. 

When ho said “ Enough !" then were the people spared. 
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73. Nadir Shah enquired, "“ Listen, Muhammad Shah! 
“1 heard yon had much wealth, tell the place where it is." 
74. The king spoke, **T have no recollection, 
“ The Diwan called Majlis, he has all the details.” 
A written order issued to the Diwan for five thonsand rupees, 
“ Take them daily from the Diwan, bring him to darbar.” 
76. The sepoys went and said, “ Hear, O Diwan, he who is king of 
the age, has given us a daily allowance, 
“Give us every one of the five thousand rupees, come to the 
king, obey the order.” 
Forthwith the Diwan took an acqnittance and gave the rupees, 
and went with the men from fear of Nadir Shah, 
He went and made obeisance before the Shah. He asked, 
“ Are yon the Diwan, speak, be careful of your words, 
77. “The store-honse of Brother Mubammad Shah's boundless 
wealth is known to you, now tell the truth. 
“If in the least you speak lies, at once I will open yonr ears, 
will kill you outright, such words will not avail you.” 
Then said the Diwan, “ I have not the details, I will fetch them, 
without seeing the papers my reply would be wrong, 
“1 will have search made, will reflect for three days, after that 
I will answer your lordship's question." 
78. The Diwan called Majlis, an ancient loyal servant, 
Spoke, having understood, “ Hear, O king Nadir!” 
79. Then the Shah's order was, ' Yon have three days, m 
“ Bring all the papers, know this is your only safety... u 
80. The well-minded Diwšn went to his house, then thonght it ont, 
“ Unless the truth be now told, there will be no salvation, — 
81. “ Know, that for many a day having eaten the king’s salt, 
With his own very tongue how make revelation" 
82, When the third day came, Majlis, the Dîwan, 
۹ Went into his house, stabbed himself with a dagger and died. 
t 83. When report was made to the king, he thought much in his 
mind; ` | 
“The men of worth begin to die, all trne to their salt." 
84, Know, that then Muhammad Shah urgently entreated ; 
The king spoke to Nadir Shah, “ Listen, my guest, | 
85. “ Behold, those true men by whose help I rule, begin to die, 
“ Do whatever arises in your heart, and be it on my head." 
Then said Nadir Shah, “ List, O king, apparel yourself like me, 
" Behold, then will I grant you this realm from Dibli to 
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86. Then did Muhammad Shah change his raiment, 
Put on a coat and light cap, turned himself into a Durrānī. 
87, Know, after five days had passed, at midnight, 
Behold both kings went forth to visit Dihli. 
88. One Almast, a holy recluse, lived in a house, 
Seeing his body, Nadir Shah enquired, 7 
B9. “You are an ascetic and holy man, show me your miracles." 
Then the fagir looked and said, “ Nadir Shah, first display 
your own,’ 
Then Nadir Shah said, "Shut your eyes, behold whatever you» 
like.” ^a 
Shutting his eyes the faqir saw a fine army with Nadir Shah. 
90. From Dihli to Atak was that army of Nadir Shah, 
Standing fully armed, a splendid array. 
91. Opening his eyes then said the fagīr, ““ Behold, I will now 
show wonders, 
Shut your eyes and look!" Then when the Shah had closed 
them, he saw 
The soldiers the faqir had seen arrayed, all lying headless. | 
Then said the Shah, * Holy man ! look favourably on me," - 
92, Then spoke the faqir, * If you wish to be preserved, 
' Delay not one moment, at once set out for Kabul.” 
93. Then Nadir Shah sent for his men, ordered them to march. 
What rubies and stones were best, he took aud put on his 
head, ° 
Five pearls were cut and mounted to make a lovely swordhilt, 
* Much wealth was laden, all of value was carried away. 
94. The doctor called ‘Ulwi and a princess were to be taken 


away; E 
The king spoke to Nadir Shah with joined hands: = 

95. “ Be sure this doctor will die on the journey, 
“The hot sun and the heat are his deadly enemies,” q. 


96. Having released him, Nadir Shah departed. 
Going on his way, he came to the side of the Jamna. 
97. Know, that he made a captive of Amr Singh; 
Know, that he was chief and ruler of Patiala. 
98. The good-looking women, who attracted them, 
| They made slaves of, did the Mughuls, and nobles, and Pathāns, 
99. When Nadir Shah reached the towns near the Sutlaj, 
The chiefs petitioned, then were the people released: 
Know, that the title of Raja was given to Amr Singh. 
He released all the people, pardoned tho raja. 


utt 
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101. When he reached Lahar, all the nobles attended, 
There was much noise, much oppression on the people. 
102. All the bonds were nndone of Lakhpat and Campat, Dawad. 
Nadir Shah was mnch pleased on learning their good qualities. 
103. All the people were released, the Shah reached Kabul. 
Up to the year eleven hundred and sixty he ruled. 
At the camp of Fathābād, at the hour of midnight, 
The emperor was slain by the noble, Muhammad Khan. 





NOTES. 

3. Ghazi Khān—This title did not belong to Qamrn-d-din Khan, 
I'tYmadu-d-daulah, the chief minister, but is no doubt adopt- 
ed owing to the difficulty of getting the true names into the 
line. 

4. Majlis Réé.—Rasé Majlis Ras, Brahman, the diwdn of I'timadu- 
d-daulah Qamru-d-din Khan, being oppressed in the troubles 
raised by Nadir Shah, took his own life at Shāhjahānābād 
in the end of Muharram 1152 H. (Türikh-i-Muhammad:). 
The 29th Muharram=sth May, 1739, but for the exact date 
see note to verse 52. | 

4. Khan Daurén.—Khwajah Muhammad ‘ Asim, first Ashraf Khin, 
then Samsamu-d-daulah, Amiru-l-umari, Khan Daurān, 

Bahadur, Mansür Jang, son of Khwajah Qasim, Naqshbandi, 

- was wounded on the 15th Zu-l-ga'dah 1151 H. (23rd Febra- 
ary, 1739), in a battle with Nadir Shah. He died on the 
19th of the same month (27th February), aged 68 years, 
(T-i-Mhdī). 

5. Nizūmu-l.mulk's appointment as Mīr Ātash could only have 
been a recent one. On his last visit to Court he reached 
Dihli on the 16th Rabi I, 1150*H. (13th July, 1737). Five 
days afterwards, on the 2lst Rabi‘ I, 1150 H. (18th July, 
1737) Mhd. Mugīm, entitled Muqimu-d-din Khan, dürüghah 





of the Tapkhinah, died at Shāhjahānābād, aged about 70 4 
i years (T-i-Mhdr). It was to this man that Nizimu-l-mulk 
ہو گا‎ must have succeeded. Atthe moment, I can find no authority 
Iria for his having become Mir Atash, but the statement is, I 


think, correct. ۱ 
6. Turrah-bāz Khün.— Khwajah Mnzoffar, entitled Zafar Khan, 
L | Bahádur, Rustam Jang, Ba-wafa, son of Khwájah *Abdu-Il- 
k qadir of Panipat, died in 1148 H. (1735-6), ( T-i-Mhdi.) 
- ‘Turrah-baz was a nickname, due to the way in which this 
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11. 


noble and his men wore their turbans, the protruding end 
being likened to a falcon's crest ( turrah-i-büz). The populace 
knew him as Turrah-biz Khan. 


‘Ulwt Khān.— Mirza Mnbarhmad Hashim, second son of Hakim 


Hadi, was born at Shiraz in Muharram 1080 H. (June 1669). 
He emigrated to India in 1111 H. (1699-1700), and died at 
Shāhjahānābād on the 5th Rajab 1162 H. (20th June, 
1749.) Bayan-i-wag'i, my copy of the text, 196. Gladwin, 
218, has the 29th Rajab. 


Malikah Zamānī, daughter of Farrukhsiyar, married to Muham- 


mad Shah in 1135 H. (1722), Beale, 237. Franeklin, “ Shah 
Aulum,” 205, says she died in 1203. H. 1( 788-9). 


This story of Nizāmu-l-mulk's having been likened to a monkey 


was in circulation at a very early date, Fraser, p. 68, who 
wrote as early as 1742, attributes it to Khan Dauran and his 
friends, They are scppoted to have said, “ Observe how 
the Deccan monkey dances;" and he places the event after 
Nizāmu-l-mulk's last return to Dihli, which happened in 
July 1737. Hanway, another contemporary writer, II, 351, 
says Khan Daurān, styled Nizamu-l-mulk, a maimunci “ a 
quack doctor or cheat ;" but this word must be the same as 
that in Steingass; 1864, maiminbdz, “a leader of performing 
monkeys, " from maimin, baboon, ape, monkey. 


19. Nadir Shah stormed Ģandahār on the 3rd Zu-l-Hijjah 1150 H. 


(23rd March, 1738), “ The Compleat History “of Thamas 
Kouli Kan... written in French and rendered into English...” 
12 mo. London, n. d. (about 1745), Part II, p. 5. He 
started from Qandahür for Kabul on the 8th Muķarram 
1151 H. (27th May, 1738), Anand Rüm, Mukhlis, in Elliot, 
VIII, 77, (Jonas Hanway, II, 357, * middle of year"). He 
arrived at Kabul about the end of Safar 1151 H. ( 29th = 17th 
June, 1738), Anand Rim, Le (Hanway, II, 357, “ month 
of June." He left Kabul against the Sāfīs, 12th Rabi‘, IT, 
1151 H. (29th July, 1738), Raverty, ** Notes," 106, (founded 
on the Nādiruāmah), and see a letter from Nadir Shah in 
“ Compleat History," part II, p. 27. He returned to Kabul 
and moved to Gandümak 20th Jumādī I, 1151 H. (4th 
September, 1738), Raverty, 1. c. He reached Jalalabad, 
20th Jamadi, II, (4th October, 1738), id. 110. The defeat 
of Nasir Khan, governor of Kabul, took place on the Indian 
side of the Khaibar, 13th Sha'ban 1151 H. (25th Novem- 
ber, 1738), Elliot, VIII, 78, and Nadir Slice own laster 
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of 14th Shaban, “ Compleat History," part II, 27, written 
from same place between Jamrūd aud Pashāwar. 

20. Zakariya Khan, usually called Khan Bahadur, was Saifu- 
d-daulah, Z, K., Bahadur, Dalér Jang, son of Saifu-d-daulah, 
‘Abdu-s-Samad Khan, Bahadur, Dalér Jang. He succeeded 
his father in 1150 H. (1737) as sübahdür of Lāhēr and 
Multan. He died on the 12th or 13th Jamādī II, 1158 H. 
(Lith or 12th July, 1745), aged about 56 years ( T-i- MAdi). 

20. Nak mē dam ānā, to be at the last gasp. 

20. Zakariya Kbān formed a camp on the Ravi outside Lāhēr 
on the 17th Ramazin 1751 H. (28th December, 1738), 
Elliot, VIII, 79. Nadir Shah was at . Pul-i-Shah Danlah, 
some miles north-west of Lahdr, on the 9th Shawwal (19th 
January, 1739), and reached the Shālihmār garden east of 
Láhór on the next day. There was some fighting that day 
and again on the llth. An agreement was then patched up. 

24 and 40 Muhammad Khan, or 25, Khan Muhammad. This mun 
is most probably the M. K. “ Beglar-begi" who brought the 
third letter addressed by Nadir Shah to Muhammad Shah, 
see Sahīfah-i-igbāl, B. Museum, Oriental Ms. 3281, fol. 71 ` 
a, 72 b, 73 a, 74 b. 

31. Zakariya Khan visited Nadir Shah on the llth and 12th 
Shawwal (21st, 22nd January, 1739), Elliot, VIII, 80. 

33. Camput and Lakhpat. I do not know the meaning of the 
epithet appended to their names, which 1 read Dawdd or 
Diwad. It occurs again in verse 102 with the alternative 
form of Düdah. I take it to be the name of some branch of 
the Khatri caste, but I cannot find it in Ibbetson, “ Panjab 
Ethnology." According to B. M. Or. M. 2043, fol. Sla, 
Lakhpat Rāē was diwûn to Zakariya Khün, sibahdir of 
Làhór, and Campat was his brother. The same work, 
fol. 50a, asserts that Dalpat, son of Lakhpat Ras, was seized 
as a hostage by Nadir Shah. 

35. Adinah Beg Khan, a Hindu convert of the Arāin caste, 
was born at Sarakpir Patti near Labor. When Nadir Shah 
took KLāhēr, this man was faujdār of Sultānpur in the 
Jalandhar dūāba (B. M. Or. 2043, fol. 50a). A. B. K, 
died in Mubarram 1172 H. (Srd September—2nd October, 
1758), while faujdār of Sirhind, (T-1-MAdi,) year 1172. His 
tomb is at Khünpur near Hoshyārpur (Beale, 34). 

37. According to B. M. Or. 2043, fol. 50a, the diwān of A. B. K. was 

Bhawānī Das, DLēr, a caste which, according to Ibbetson, 
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40. 


53. 


53. 


58. 


58. 
59. 


para. 605 (Dher), is on a par socially with the camürs, But 
T see that Rien, “ Catalogue of the Persian MSS,” copying 
from one of the manuscripts of the Kulüsatu-t-tawürikh, 
styles its author Sujan Rae Dhir; and as we know that he 
was a Khatri, the epithet may denote here a sub-division 
of the Khatri caste. I do not find the word, however, 
in Vawarikh-i-qaum-i-khatriyan by Amin Cand (Dihli, Faug 
Kash? Press). 

Mubammad Khan, see ante, 24 (3). Shah Wali was, I think, 
the chief minister of Ahmad Shah, Durrani, and not of 
Nadir Shah. There seems some mistake here. 

Sirhind.— Nadir Shah reached Sirhind about the 7th Zu-l-qa‘dah 
(15th February, 1739), Ghulam ‘Ali Khan Mugaddamah-i- 
Shah *tĀlam-nāmah, B. M. Addl. 24,028, fol. 59b. 

Pünipat.—Nüdir Shah’s last march, before the fighting with 
the imperial army, was made on the 15th Zu-l-qa‘dah (23rd 
February, 1739), Elliot, VIII, 81. His last camp was 
at 'Azimūbād Talawari (or Tarāorī), between 9 and 10 
miles N.-W. of Karnal. Panipat is altogether a mistake. 
It lies about 26 miles south of Karnal, the place where 
Muhammad Shah was encamped, and Nadir Shih could 


not have passed beyond the emperor's position without a ` 


pitched battle, 

Khan Daurün, see note to verse 4. His attack was made on 
the day that Nadir Shah had moved his camp from Talūwarī 
nearer to Karnal, namely on the l5th Zn-l-qa'dah (23rd 
February, 1739), Elliot VIII, 81, Fraser, 156. 

Ali dint duhāī dimb ë mahmand ke.— The perversion does 
not seem greater than we find in our own early writers, for 
instance, at Baksar (October 1764): “Our seapoys gave 
the enemy a ding or huzza," Caraccioli, “ Clive," I, 59, and 
Orme writes of * ding Mahomed,” “ Military Transactions," 
11, 339. 

Khan Khānān, that is Khan Dauran, 

Nararan—As I can make nothing of this word, I read 





— thousands. [Perhaps a barbarous plural of nar 


‘man.’ Ed.] 





| Nishan. —— its position in the line, 1 I take this to be some 


kind of musical —— and 
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The distance of five kās from Dihli is quite impossible, seeing 
they were all, Nizáàmu-l-mulk included, some seventy miles 
north of Dihli at thia time. 

There is no foundation for saying that Nizamu-l-mulk attacked 
Khan Daurān's men, though the two nobles were, no doubt, 
on very bad terms and intensely jealous of each other. 

Khan Daurān died on tbe 19th Zu-l-qa'dah (27th February, 
1739), 

Muhammad Shah's first visit to Nadir Shah in his camp took 
place on the 20th (28th February, 1739), Fraser, 162. 

Nadir Shih’s entry into the palace at Dillî took place on the 
9th Zu-l-Hijjah, 1151 H. (19th March, 1739), that is, twenty 
days before the end of the Hijri year 1151. 

This general slaughter lasted from 8 A.M. to 3 p.m. of the 11th 
Zu-l-Hijjah (21st March, 1739), Elliot, VIII, 88, Fraser, 181. 

Majlis Ras, Brahman, was diwün to the wazir, Oamru-d-dīn 
Khan, see back note to verge 4. Fraser, 199, says that on 
the 6th Muharram 1152 H. (14th April, 1739), his ear was 
cut off in open darbar. He committed suicide on the 12th 
(20th April, 1739). 

I know not what truth there is in this story of Muhammad 
Shah adopting Persian attire, but Anand Ram, Mukhlis, tells 
us, Mirütu-l-Istilàh, B. M. Or. 1813, fol. 108a, that in 1157 
H., after Nāūdiv's invasion, Persian customs were copied by 
the fashionable youth of Dihlī. He refers especially to a 
fashion of carrying a stick called a khundi. 


88-92, I think that I have seen this marvellous story told in prose 


96. 


um." 7 


ET 97. 


somewhere, but I cannot find the reference to it at present. 

‘Ulwi Khan was not released, see his story in the Baydn-i- 
wāq of Khwājah ‘Abdu-l-Karim, Kashmiri, and trans- 
lation thereof by F. Gladwin, Calcutta, 1788. The bakim 
was not allowed to leave, until the 16th Rabi‘ II, 1154 H. 
(30th June, 1741),Gladwin, 95. He went from Kazwin to 
Mecca, and finally reached Dihli again on the 10th Jamadi 
IH, 1156 H. (3lst July, 1743), having come from Jeddah 
by sea to Chandernagore. 

Amr Singh, Buta Shah, TürikA-i-Panjüb, places him in the 
time of Ahmad Shah, Durrani, about 1761, and speaks of 
the title of Maharaja being conferred by this later invader. 


103. Nadir Shah reached Kabul on the Ist Ramazan, 1152 H, (lst 
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December, 1739), Gladwin, 13. 
The Bayān-i-wāgi', Gladwin, 166, calls the place Qüjün, not 
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Fathābād, and locates it three stages from Mashhad. An “A 
anonymous history of Nadir Shah, lately received by me 

from India, names Fathabad, two farsakh’s from Khyüshan, 

as the place of assassination. Qüjün and Khyüshün are 

no doubt the Koochan of Keith Johnston's Royal Atlas, 

about 100 miles north-west of Mashhad. Ernst Beer, “Das 
Tārīkh-i-Zendīje" (Leiden, 1888), XIV, spells the name 
Khabüshün, and this in popular use became Kžūjān, and 

finally Gūchān. 
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The Antiquity of the poet Nāgarī Das and his concubine Rasik Bihari alias 
Bani Thani.— By Paxpīr M6HANLĀL VISANULĀL PANDIA, M. A.S.B., 
M.R.A.S., M.G.V.S., &c. Late Prime Minister of the Partābgarh 
State in Rijputana, 

(Read February 1897.) 

It is generally believed by the native vernacular scholars of our 
country, that there lived in Braj four Bhüshà poets bearing the name 
Nagari Das. The first of them is said to be a disciple of Vallabhacarya, 
the second, the successor of Svāmi Hari-dās, the third, the follower of the 
Gēsvāmi Hit Harbans sect, and the fourth is one who is noticed by Dr. 
Grierson in his well-known work ‘the Modern Vernacular Literature of 
Hindūstān ' and Ģivasimh in his *Sarēj' and Babu Radha-krena Das of 
Bevares in his little brochure the * Life of Nagari Das.’ 

Leaving the first three Nagari Das for some other occasion, 1 take 
this opportunity to give a more extended notice of the fourth, who 
is well-known as a good poet, and also of his concubine, poetess Rasik 
Bihari alias Bani Thani, who is still known to the public as some male 
poet. In the present paper, I have to endeavour to establish satisfac- 
torily the antiquity of this couple of poetic talents. 

For the sake of easy reference, I give the following summary of the 
enquiries of the previous researchers :— 

(I) Dr. Grierson has the following notice in his work * the Modern 
Vernacular Literature of Hindūstān,' at Nos. 95 and 638, pages 33 and 
138:—“ The poet Nagar, b. 1591 A.D. Haj. Possibly the same as a 
Nagari Das mentioned in the preface to Rag.” 

And in the same work at Nos. 405 and 638, paggs 101 and 138, he 
says :—^" Rasik Bihari, b. 1723 A.D, Rag.” 

Both notices are taken from Ģivasimh'a work, as quoted below. 

(IL) Civasimh, in his Hindi work *Saroj, has the following 
notices at pages 441 and 491 respectively :— 


tx xum mfa de eee Ñ sey wa A KT 3 owfaw Xa 
wow SBT 
ce xfem RETO de pose Ñ še | 


Le: 8 OU S 
= Tum, 1 
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And he quotes the following specimens of Nagari Das’ metrical 
composition. 
(1) wet at تج‎ sport fan afa cee He FÎ aza | 
a 
TATAT-A جمو‎ SB وم‎ ú eat ca 6 Are 3 Gd | 
at wat aura $ qm 3ک‎ ae arf wt Wis F A | 
tita wat +6 due er zar mf ج٥۸‎ Au faza | 
i.e, Seeing the darkness of the very dark night of Bhüd$ clouds 
are showering a slight mizzle. Ģyāmā-jī! (sitting) in her lofty attic x 
contentedly sings after the manner of Malür? Then the eyes of ` 
Nāgara, looking, like (those of) Cštaka, at Sviti* from a distance, 
get intensely delighted, 
The wind pitifully unveils her face, and the lightning kindly illu- 
minutes it. 
(2) ate rêtî % arā fuu KTM TT ares aes TÎ | 
=. ~ è 
a TET 7 AAT ET جو"‎ YAMA wan aspi | 
ہگ‎ ri š I 
Star gt ag? afa und d < cet fea wifa ہ۲۹۲۴"‎ | —— 





s | . | 2 
جب‎ mt sat za Ture ETE Hat 6:8167 6:7 m 
i.e, Do not utter these piercing words and do not sing love, but sing 
the Holi songs. Do not throw Bīrās* under pretext of throwing the ball, 
but throw the bags of Gulal? in a straightforward manner. The men : 


are clever and vicious, they will perceive it; hence suppress the frolics 
of this heart-feltlove. Being afraid, O Na gara! I fall at thy feet. 
Ah! Do not fling these jeers at me. 


(3) ٭ و‎ 8: wafa wt Ep ure 3 Bea ails xul | | 
We wm nur ufa we GET 3< wi sfwr | IM 
waa 68۱7 afat ame dp faa FF 7 at | 
wat agus HET sit +f at 76 I S =£ aqê ١ | 


t.e, The Vedas have sung the praises of the Divas and Ramapati- 
and also of both the worlds. They have over-praised Chaturbhuja 
(Visnu) who holds in his four hands a conch shell, discus, club, and 














1 Wife of Krima, 8 The Indian Cuckoo, 
£ Songs of rainy season, 4 The star Arcturus. | ee. 
5 A betel-leaf made up with a preparation of the areca nat, spices and — ko 
6 A farinacious powder dyed red, which the Hiudūs throw o on each other during 
the indecent festivities and drunken frolica of the Hl. 
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lotus. The drinking of nectar and sitting in the car of the gods is 
not pleasing to the heart of Nagara. When thereis not Holi in Svarga 
or Vaikuntha (heaven), then our getting the mere Thakurāi (or chief- 
ship) there, would be of no use. 


(III). Baba Radhi-krena Das, in his * Nügari-dás-ji kā Jiwan 
Charitra,' says — 
(1) tē amera- ear UH ATM FETT waga g- 
TG (CTA) ٭×‎ SKATA USA $° 3 AKTY aa- 
e * 
aaa FETT Wd fore ū | Page 5. 


Le, The fourth Nagari Das-ji, the hero of our work, was Maharija 
Jasvant Simh-jī, king of Krsnagarh ( Rājpūtānā) alias Cri Nagari Dās-jī. 
He was a disciple of Mahāprabhu Vallabhācārya's sect. 


(2) wr @ ufwer zz t ى‎ AI FATT ga TT are Kuasa 
S Te جو‎ vecu FATT UT | Page 10. 


i.e. The first of all his works, which has been found, is entitled the 
Vihāra Candrikā. It was composed in Samvat 1788. 


(3) aata afe rā yaa ۲ت‎ am ہ35‎ atradāt ae 7F 
fa xa «Au ra al Baan diu quod HA 7 KE ETM, Bawa ta 4 
HAA TT HHT aga Lots 3 THT 8118 | Page 10. 

ie, Even if we accept it to be the first work, then there is no 
doubt that his age at this time was not less than twenty years. Hence 
the year of his birth should be taken to have been about 1768. 

(4) ara daa este W چٹیوےجو۔جں ؛‎ ^ ۹×۲ fa TT UT 
ہے‎ HIE FE چ ہے | * چو‎ Tle w Ate Ty 7F faa afe aaa 
toes 3; mman WA Bre Gag este جم و‎ Ky US ara at 
YA ad mimm Urūt | Page 22. | 


i.e, He has composed his work, Vana-jana-pragqmsa in Māgha of 
Samvat 1819, as we have stated above. And no work, composed after 
it, has yet been found. Thus, if we take his birth to have been in 
Samvat 1768 and his death in 1819, then it proves that he lived to an 
age of about 51 years, 


(D) asi sirat fawrer-st (sterne wfrera-st ٭‎ ša scm) TI 
«ul fara Su art >6- 67 IU Ž we RE UZ 8۹٢ Page 16. 


There (at Brindāban) he visited Gri Banks Bihārī-ji, the god‏ ,ری 
J. 1. 9 |‏ 


ED 
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worshipped by Swimi Cri Haridüs-ji, and composed several verses bear- 
ing the poetic name Rasik Bibari. 

Now, first of all, it is worth consideration whether the poet Nūgarī 
Das who is the subject of this paper, and Nagar, noticed by Dr. 
Grierson and the author of the Saroj, is the same, or someone else, 
his name-sake. I believe, he is the same poet, because I have been 
able to identify the above mentioned specimens of the poet's metrical 
composition in the manuscript in my possession, which contains 57 
works of this Nagari Das. They are identified thus :— 

A. There is an incomplete work in the manuscript in my posses- 
sion at No. 38, and page 192, entitled Barkha ke kavitta, which contains 
eight kavittas only. The first specimen of the Civasimh Sarēj is to 
be found there, at No, 7, with slight differences in its reading. It reads 
thus :— 


31 at ۹ rêt fran safes grex جو‎ TET quand | 
aim g saat Sat aer Q gat ی‎ Ala wer The m | 
al aa ates S fan graa arr gu ٭‎ ۸.9 Fî urā | 

5 3 
ait wur >6: uz em car Rf eres ētu feud در‎ ۱ 

The great difference in the above reading is the word Mēhan in- 
stead of the name of the poet Nagar in the third line. 

B. There is a complete work in the MS. at No. 35, and page 184, 
entitled the Hori kë kavitta, containing 19 kavittas in all, The second 
specimen is found there, at No. 19, the reading of which is as 
follows :— 


nia nat 3 ara IA sen 7 nn area etfeat | 

We qe A et ers gM Wes جو‎ Sufsm | 

qtr gt aq afa un 3» cig” cet fea Gifs مہ7"‎ | 

ura gat at Skt za arā ŞT تم"‎ ufa Afaat +۱٣ 


In this also the word bhdvaté occurs instead of the name of the | 


poet Nagar in the fourth line, 
O. And there is another complete work, called the Phaga Bihara, 
in my MS. at No. 41, and mes 256, in which the third specimen of the 


Sardj is mentioned at No. 8, as a Savaiyā. The following is a reading 


thereof :— 
YA R x sarta Stes 6 si Kafe tank: 
Mg بی وو وو وی‎ on wati | 
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0 ara-ara famafa fa NA 3 mw 3> rm w we | 
wn qaum AF ٦ 3: aret wet آوچ‎ m sale ر‎ < | 


The latter part of the third line greatly differs in reading from 
that of the specimen. In this work the poet has signed only the conclud- 
ing stanzas, No. 43, 45, 46 and 48 with the name of Nàgariyà, Nagar, 
Nàzari and Nagari Das and the rest are without his poetic name. 

Having made the identificatión of our poet's metrical compositions, 
I now proceed to show the result of my independent researches. T hare 
spared no trouble in checking my inquiries by reference to the K rspa- 

/ garh State, in Rajpitana, of which the poet was really a ruling 
+ Chief. Kreņagarh is a petty Native State under the Jaipur Resi- 
dency. And the Rathaur clan which rules over it, is an offshoot of 
the illustrious House of Jodhpur. The founder of the State was 
Mahārāj Krsna-simh, second son of Maharaja Udaya-simhof Jodhpur. 
Our poet, Nagari Das, was the eighth in descent from the founder 
of the Krsnagarh State. He was the third son of Maharaja Raja-simh. 
His royal name was Maharaja S&vat-simh, and the Vaigņava appel. 
lation was Nagari Das. He has signed his verses by his poetic 
names, such as Nagar, Nāgariyā, Nagari, and Nāgarī Dis, &c. Baba 
Rādhā-krsna Das, in his Hindi book, wrongly names him Maharaja 
Jasvant-simh of Kreyagarh. For, he is generally known throughout 
Rājpūtānā as Maharaja SÉvat-simh of Krsoagarh, and we find this 
name in all the biographical treatises of the Krsņagarh family extant 
in Rājpūtānā. The genealogical table on page 68 will show that there 
had been no such ruling chief as Jasvant-simh in the Krgņagarh family 
from its commencement. 
He (Nāgārī Das) was born in Vikrama Samvat 1756 on the 12th of 
mp Pausa Vadi=1699 A.D., was installed on the throne inV. S. 1805 on the 
15th of Vaicākhn Cudizs 1748 A.D. and placing his son Sardar-simh upon 
the Gadi on the 10th Āgvina Çudi of. V. S. 1814—1757 A.D., retired to 
lead the life of a Vaisņava devotee at Brindaban, and finally died 
there on the 3rd Bhādrapadu Cukla of V.S. 1821=1764 A.D., thus 
living to an age of G4 years B months and 6 days. When these dates 
have been confirmed by the Darbār'a office of Kysyagarh, I do not see 
* any reason why we should believe Samvat 164821591 A.D. of the 
5 Sara] and that conjectured by 8 Radha-krsna Das of Benares to be 
the date of our poet. 
The poet's exploits of his early days are thus related in the memo- 
raudum received by me from the Kryņagarh State:— 
š رت‎ In the V. S. year 1766, when he was only ten years old, he was 
. once coming back from the Imperial Darbar at Dehli, In the way he 
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GENEALOGICAL TALE or THE KRSNAGARH FAMILY : 
I. Mahārāja Krgna-simh 


II. Maharaja Sahas-mal — — Bhār-mal 


III. Mahārāja IV. Mahārāja Hari-simh — adopted 
 Jag-mal-simh i by No. IV 


V. Mahārāja Rūp-simh 


VI. Maharaja Mān-simh 


VII. Maharaja Rāja-simh 


who had five sons 


Maharaja Sfivat-simh Bahador-simh, 
Y the Usurper Y 


— hah 


Ab 
Z - 
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met à rabid elephant, who in his fury defied all control of the Mahants 
(drivers) who were loudly warning people to get out of the way. But he 
did not carea bit about it,and undauntedly faced the infuriated animal, 
Which rushed upon him, but was driven back bya stroke of bis sword 
uponthe truuk, The picture representing this scene is kept at the 
Krenagarh Darbar, together with a photograph of it. 

(2.) InV. S. 1769, when 13 years old, he received some wounds in 
Slaying Hārā Jaita-simh of Bandi. 

(3.) In 1771 V. S., at a grand dancing party in which were present 
his father Maharaja Raja-simh, Maharaja Bhima-simh of Kota, Maharaja 
Gaja-simh of Ģivapur, and Maharaja Gēpāla-sirnh of Bhadoriya, &c., a 
venemous serpent somehow made its way into his jama (garments), He 
did not cause excitement by revealing the fact, but simply crushed out 
the fangs of the reptile, and leaviug the hall on some excuse, threw it 
off at some distance. This was afterwards told by his servants. He 
was at this time only fifteen years old. 

(4) In V.S. 1774, an expedition conducted by the Mahārājas of 
Jaypur and Kota, &c., was sent by the Emperor against the Chief of 
Thin, and although fighting continued for some time, it was not conquered. 
Afterwards the poet was sent there. He no sooner reached the place, 
than he stormed the fortress, and the gate of it was broken open by his 
elephant, 

(5.) When he was only twenty years old, he alone killed a lion 
while hunting. 

(6) In 1792 V. S. when the Dakhani Malar went from Gujarat 
into Mārvār, the poet did not pay him any tribute, though there was 
a deal of fighting between them. Thereupon Bāji-rāv said to Malar the 
following couplet :— 


etet MATA ٭+‎ GE area wat ware | 
Wa ta aa Ka Č afaa ara Bure ١ 


‘Thus said Baji-rava to Malar—All other Ravas are simply Rāvas‏ ہی 
in name, but SĀvat's case is too deep to be fathomed ' (i.e, he is a really‏ 
powerful prince).‏ 

It is said, the old father of our poet, Mahārāja Rāja-simh, had 
entrusted him with the administration of the state, a few years previous 
to his death. Accordingly Nūgari Das, then the Maharaja Kumar 
Sāvat-simh, managed the affairs with great prudence and kept uninter- 
rupted tranquillity during this period, until his father died. When, 
in 1804 V. S., he was attending the Imperial Court at Dehli, his old 
father died suddenly at Krgņagarh. So he was formally installed 
there by the Emperor Ahmad Shah on the Sth Vaigākhu Çudi, of 
V. S. 1805, to the Chiefship of Krepagarh. Having assumed for- 





11. Phūla-bilāsa, | 
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mally the royal title, he prepared to march to the capital, but in the 
meantime he received the unhappy intelligence that his younger 
brother Bahddur-simh had usurped the throne. Thereupon he was 
sent to his principality with a small imperial force by the Emperor. 
On his return, a desperate fight took place between the two brothers, 
but Bahaddur-simh could not be subdued. Being utterly routed he 
returned to Dehli and tried all he could to obtain fresh military 
assistance from the Emperor. But as Bahādur-simh bad secured the 
aid of the Maharaja of Mārvār, and the Emperor himself was too weak 
a ruler at that time to side with him, so he declined. Being greatly 
disheartened, he left Dehli and came to Braj and lived there. From 
this place he again endeavoured his utmost to gain the favour of the 
Mahrathas, and after a short time he sent his son Sardar-simh with their 
army into KRājpūtāvā. Thus Sardār-simh, by the co-operation of the 
Mahrathas, regained the Raj of Krgņugarh. Then, in V. S. 1814, he 
proceeded to his capital and having placed his son, Sardar Simh, upon 
the throne, on the 10th Ácvina Çudi, he finally returned to Brindāban 
to devote himself to the duties of asceticism. What a pity it is, that 
our poet's reign has been both unhappy and troublesome, from the 
beginning to the end ! 

The following is a complete list of the poet's Hindi works. I have 
very carefully compared it with the one received from the Krsnagarh 
State. All the works can be had from the State Library nt Kysnagarh. 
The first fifty-seven works mentioned in the list I have with me. And 
the last two, namely, Baina-bilas and Gupta-ras-prakaga are not avail- 


able even at Krgņagarh. 


| List of. Works. 
1. Sigzür-sára or Braj-lili-pada- 15. Phāga-bilāsa. 


prasanga. 16. Grīgam-bihāra. 
2. Gēūpī-prēma-prakāga, 17. Püàvasa-pacisi. 
3. Pada-prasayga-mālā. 18. Gopi-baina-bilása, 
4. Brnj-vaikuņth-tulā. 19. Rasa-rasn-lata, 
5. Brnj-sāra. | 20. Raina-rüpa-rasa. 
6. Bibara-candrika. 21. Cita-sára. 
7. Bhor-lilà. 22. Ishq-ciman, »1 sāk 
8. Prāta-rasa-maūjarī. 29. Mnjlis-mandan. ہ ہے‎ ED 
9. Bhējan-ānand-āstaka, 24. Aril-āņtaka, La. AT 


10. J Tu gala-rasa -manjan. 
— x 


Puiyā-janu atan vici it 
(om — Pie 
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30. Sijhi kë kavitta. 54. Nakha-sikha. 
31. Rūsa kē kavitta, 55. Chūtak-kavitta. 
32. Cāndnī kë kavitta. 56 Careariya. 
4 33. Diīvārī ke kavitta. 57. Rakhata. 
34. Govardhana-dharan. 58. Manératha-maiijari. 
Jo. Hori kë kavitta. 53. Rāma-caritra-mālā. 
36. Phāsa-gēkul-āstaka. . 60. Pada-prabódha-mülá. 
97. Hindora ke kavitta. 61. Jugal-bhakti-binoda. 
98. Barkha kē kavitta, 62. Ras-ānukram kë dóhà. 
n 39. Bhakti-maga-dipika. ` 63. Carad ki mūjha. 
: 40. Tīrth-ānand. 64. Saüjhi-phüla-binana-samain- 
| 41. Phaga-bihara. samvad. 
42. Bāln-binūda. 65. Basanta-barnan. 
43. Sujan-ananda. 66. Phāga-khēlan-samain- 
44. Bana-binóda. anukram ké kavitta. 
45. Bhakti-sārn. 67. Ras-ünukram kë kavitta, 
46. Dēha-dasā. 68. Nikuūija-bilāsa, 
47. Bairāga-batī. 69. Govinda-pnarcai. 
48. Rasika-ratnāvalī. 70. Bana-jona-pragamsa. 
49. Kali-bnirāga-ballī. 71. Chūtaka-dūhā, 
4 50. Arila-pacisi. 72. Utsava-mala. 
51. Chitaka-pada. 73. Pada-muktavali. 
52. Pārāyun-prakāsa. 74. Baina-bilāsa. 
۱ 53. Sikha-nakha. 75. Gupta-rasa-prakaca. 
According to the laudable practice of the vernacular poets of our 
| country of dating their works, the poet has dated some of his important 
V works. I give here a list of those which I have seen and read in chro- 
7 nological order, and trust that it may be useful in many cases :— 
I. Mnandratha-maiijari, dated Agvina Vadi 14th, Tuesday, Vikrama 


v Samvat 1780= 1723 A.D. 
x TET ١ aa HATI & Bat, Wea yea | 
uaz WUDCH-WERRO, afe sara ATE do 


II. Rasika-ratnāvalī, dated Bhad§ Çudi Ist, Tuesday, V. 5. 
1782=1725 A.D. 


ater) mex & جو۱٥,‎ Hr? ate wp | 
fafa afta wat w, TS med GTE c 

HI. Bihára-candrikà, dated SÉvan, V. S. 1788= 1731 A.D. 

ter ۹ہ‎ owapfeurn Was eia ATR | 

E aq Ger ww FATT, wet ۴ | 
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IV. Nikuūja-vilāsn, dated V. S. 1794=1737 A.D. 
V. Kali-bairāgn-ballī, dated Sayan, V. S. 17952 1738 A.D. 


Stel aaa è yana, ap TAU WT | 
esfera TG art, wet ج11‎ | 
VI. Bhakti-sāra, dated Sivan Vadi 2nd, Thursday, V. S. 1799= 
1742 A.D. 
sag fera | qu ma ver wa", جح‎ g HTT UTE | 
meu 8 faata?, x dia RATE | 
ta 3> quam ale Bray AA جب‎ | 
8×77 GH HA eH NA WAT GET | 
afaa sure faul ہ8‎ Aa HRT | 
ames 4 ae ےچ چج .ب8‎ qat 1 
VII. Pārāyan-bidhi-prākās, dated Sayan, V. S. 1799 — 1742 A.D. 
TETI me ow faa daa مج‎ HTE | 


ora 3p tenre-fafu fnat maita ر‎ 
^ ees Braja-sara, dated Pósa Cadi 9th, Sunday, V. S. 1799 = 1742 
«ter I wae @ fafa, dps و‎ gfs chaa | | 
Abel ipe e we وو تج‎ Wa 


R gem Gopi-préma-prakiiga—dated Jétha Cukla, V. S. 180021743 


FET | Waa ٭ و‎ gam TF Ss gu ATE | 
MA Ue war ae, frat ma ر‎ 


x. Braja-baikuntha-tula, dated the Basant-day, i.e., Māgha Cukla 


Sth, which is called Vasanta-paūcamī, V. S. 1801-1744 A.D. 


eter I مہ‎ an 0 


ر :×× وج fai‏ ۲٭(-٭3-٭۱ 
XI, Bhakti-maga-dīpikā, dated Kvāra Krsga 3rd, Thursday,‏ 





V. S. 1802—1745 A.D., at ltüp-nagar (former capital at: ivi 


S tate). 





Āri sr wana mc — — 
met 35d 
TE ٦ waww wit — naban یں‎ 
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KIT. Phāgn-bihāra, dated Madhu Krana Paksa, V. S. 1808= 1751 
A.D., on the banks of the river Ganga. 


5ج٢‎ Waa auzu 35 5 WA, MZ ae AU ATE | 


Tq aate wupuen fnat naria | 


XIII. Jugala-bhakti-bindd, dated Māgha, V.S. 1803 - 1751 A.D. 
at Kamāĝ, ۱ 


Stel | Wore جج‎ HU Ufa, daa ATI Hata | 
gna- fm- oy ae, fat arrētzra | 
fame murs uqafa, fame fazu ٭‎ aie | 
avi Ua taa uk, aēt Fafî ate | 


XIV. Bana-binód, dated Madhu and Kresna Paksa, V. S, ے1809‎ 
1752 A.D. 


FET BAA BS = s T4, چب-رسج‎ AH WI | 
aa faate aa ayy ae feat ante | 


XV. Bal-bindd—dated Acvin Cukla 6th, Tuesday, V. S. 18092 
1752 A.D. 


ETI Baa Bera aa m Ma, ATA Hele azy-are | 


fafa avi wm aaa cat رو‎ fuera | 


XVI. Tirth-Anatda, dated Māgha, V. S. 1810-175383 A.D., at 
Brindāban. 


za, fafa setae TH |‏ ٭ Au ZTE Wa‏ رر چچ 
ay, fad] maa |‏ ٭٭٭. ک2 و 


XVII. Sujan-inand, dated at Barsānā' in the Mathura District, 
V. S. 181021753 A.D. 


| 308 چ TA, TAT‏ ٭ Baa BSS AA‏ | ۲ج 
am GAGANA ae, fa] sump «ra |‏ 
XVIII, Bana-jana-pragamsa, dated Māgha, V. S. 1819= 1762 A.D.‏ 
Ya, Hae ATS Y ATA |‏ عق ٭ Wea‏ || چ3 
ae, feat arnēt-zTa |‏ جح3 aw Kaya‏ 
It is clear that the poet was a staunch follower of the Vallabha-‏ 


cāryan sect of the Vaisnavas. So, all his works on religious subjects 


are pervaded by a spirit of the doctrines peculiar to that sect. They are 
written in the erotic style of poetry, representing his passionate adora- 


Jk; 10 
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tion of Ridha and Krsna, There are only two of his works, 
named the Pada-prasangga-malà and Tīrth-ānandā, from which we can 
extract a few threads of historical value. lu the former he gives the 
legends of the previous Vaigņava saints in connection with their metrical 
compositions, and in the latter an account of his own pious ramblings in 
and beyond Braj is related. 

Tt is still wrongly believed by the vernacular pocts of our country 
that the verses, bearing the poetic name Rasik Bihari, which are found 
here aud there in the works of this poet, are either of his own composi- 
tion, or of some other male poet. During the long period of my ser- 
vices in KRājpūtānā, I have been able to make out that there was a 
coucubine of this poet, named Bani Thani (i. ہہ‎ elaborately adorned or 
decked out). She was a poetess and signed her composition by the 
aforesaid poetic name. In support of this my discovery, 1 think it 
necessary to quote here the following text of a passage of the Hindi 
memorandum received by me from the Krenagarh State سے‎ 


Sm set +fam-fawret st 3 ata - fas aa uz چج ہم‎ $ 
JATH € at sa afia gara mana at suet Wl | sa sr 
5 20-(7٭‎ at WT | aw at RAT asa Bee atta ٭‎ | faa-fariēt 
«Tata wea Bi Qiz ari aer Weavers aaa mp oW 
Ka 3 ue qt alae aà avi ar mf Cer aya faa SE | 

i.€., “The Kavittas and Padas, bearing the poetic name Rasik 
Bihari, which are found in the works of this gentleman ( Nagari Das), 
are (the compositions) of his Khavāsa or Pāsavāna (ùe. concubine). 
Her name was Bani Thani. She also wrote very beautiful poetry 
and used to sign her verses with the poctic name of Rasik Bihari. Where 
Maharaja Gri Nagari Das-ji has introduced her padas or kavittas in 
his works, he has mentioned her name emblematically as An Kavi 
(or * another poet ').' 

I am still trying my best to find out the real name of this woman, 
because I do not believe ‘ Bani Thani ' to be her true name. I think it 
to be what they call in English a sobriquet. It is said that this 
woman remained faithful and devoted to her lover even in the days of 
his adversity. It is evident from the following verses of the poet 
which occur in the Tīrthānaud, that she was with him, when he visited 


the shrine of Bāykē Bibari-ji at Brindāban in his pilgrimage through 
ngu. 


the Braj — 











d — =- en سس‎ 
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Weal | agi qz mà āras ow | 
fafa <faa-faeret St ٭‎ ×× g 


ie. ‘She became a lively sensuous maiden with the deity Bihari-lal, 
and drauk with her eyes the excellent juice of the sugar-cane of divine 
beauty. On this occasion we both sang there the verses, bearing the 
poctic name of Rasik Bibari.' 

“The following verses, occurring in the Utsava-māla, are a specimen 
of her metrical composition سے‎ 


Ga Hes A جع‎ cH ETE FÎ | 
qa a aaa ate Let دم‎ 35 TÎ إ‎ 
giak mfc gara ssid arā wet =s AO «ti 
zag tfaan-faem جج‎ gaff «am fatal et | 
i.e., ‘To-day there is the merry-making of Holî inthe bowery palace 
In playing Phāga (or frolics of Hali) the edges of the shawls of the 
Banā-Banī (i.e, bride and bridegroom) were tied together. The women, 
in pleasure, blow up Gulal powder and sing abusive songs on both 


sides. The bridegroom is the beautiful Rasik Bihari, and the bride 18 
Naval-Kisori, ( i.e., the beautiful young maiden ).' 


eit rf mt + 
I M 
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E 
Upagupta, the Fourth Buddhist Patriarch, and High Priest of Agoka,— 
By L. A. Wapvert, LL.D. - 


[Read March, 1597.) 


The name of Upagupta occurs incidentally in the scriptures and 
commentaries of the so-called Northern or Mahayana Buddhists, as the 
patronymic of the fourth member of the series of patriarchs of the 
Buddhist Church, in direct succession from the epoch of Cákya Muni's ` 
death.! He is also referred to therein, as being the converter and spiritual 
adviser of the great emperor Acdka;4 and it isin this respect, as the 
alleged inspirer of Agdka’s great missionary movement, which led to 
Buddhism becoming a power in the world, that Upagupta claims our 
special notice. Of such importance is he considered, that his coming is 
alleged to have been predicted by both Buddha himself * and by his I 
favourite — Ananda. And of him Tāranātha, the Tibetan = — 
historian, writes: ‘since the death of the Guide (Buddha) no man has —— 
been born who has done so much good to living beings as this man.'* — TNS 

In the scanty references to Upagupta by European writers it i: is WA 
generally stated that “he is not kuown to the Southern school of 
Buddhism." $ This statement, however, is probably not strictly true. em 





. 


For, I find that a great Buddhist arahat of the same name, and appa- ٠. — 
rently this identical person, is well known to the Burmese. The  — 
circumstances, however, under which he is known to them are peculiar, NL 
Although he is one of the most popular of the Buddhist Saints in aa 


Burma, and a special festival is held in his honor every year, as MAD 3 w. 
_ Rockhill' Life of the Buddha, and the early history of his Order, 170; aid D 
the Okins lista by Edkins, Chínese Buddhism, pp. 6-7, eto. ; Lassen'a Ind, Alterth. sak : 
1,1201; also Beal and Eitel and my Buddhism of Tibet, p. 8. 
a viņā II, 88. — — du — radin, pp. 118, 7 
— Ke 
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presently be described, and his name is familiar to all the monks as well 
as the laity ; still the former could not point out to me any reference to 
him in their scriptures, either ancient or modern. The fact seems to be 
that Upagupta is not now an orthodox character in Burma, and his 
traditional worship or veneration is probably a survival of the Mahāyāna 
form of Buddhism, which prevailed in medsvial times in both Burma 
and Ceylon. But why he should be regarded as unorthodox by the 
puritan modern Sthaviras or the so-called Southern Buddhists, is remark- 
able, seeing that Upagupta was himself a Sthavira and the lender of the 
Sthavira sect of primitive Buddhists, who followed the simple ethics of 
the original Vinaya code. Perhaps it may have been owing to his having 
been credited with disreputable magie powers, while he had not like his 
great wizard prototype, Māudgalyāyana, (* Mogalli ') the saving fortune 
of being a personal follower of the Buddha. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that Upagupta holds in most of 
the Northern chronicles, tlie identical position in regard to Acóka which 
the relatively vague and less trustworthy Ceylonese traditions ascribe 
to *Mogalliputta Tissa’ (Maudgalyipntra Tisya), a name which is 
unknown to the Northern authorities, So it is perhaps worth consider- 
ing whether this latter name mny not be merely a title of Upngupta, 
and formed possibly by fusing the names of the two chief disciples of 
the Buddha, Maudgalyi-putra, and Upatisya (or Cáriputra), to bring 
him, as the great patron monk of Ceylon, as near as possible to Gakya 
Muni himself, 

However this may be, as Upagupta seems a personage of consider- 
able historical importance, I propose here to string together the notices 
of his life which I have gleaned from varions sources, 

Legendary versions of his life are to be found in the Tibetan 
in the 3rd and 4th chapters of Türanatha's History of Buddhism in 


` Iudía; aud in the 47th chapter of the Mongolian Dean-Blun.® "Tára- 


natha, a Tibetan who never visited India and who wrote less than 
three centuries ago, makes Upagupta precede Acóka by about one 
generation, but the much more trustworthy Chinese traveller. Hiuen 


Tsiang in common with the Nepalese accounts* state that Upagupta 


was the chief monk and adviser of Agoka at Pataliputra. In the 


He is often so-called, e.g , Beal's Si-yu-ki, 1, 39, 40, 59, 61, 108, 180, 183, 187, 235 ;‏ ا 


11, 6, 7,9, 175 et seq. Also in colloquial Tibetan where his name is shortened into 


cMongal-pa and Mohugal-pu’; while Ģāriputra is called ' Shiri-pa.’ Conf. algo 
ےا‎ —— in Vol. XX. of Asiatic Researches, pp. 49, 52. 


: 5 


۹ ۰ 
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following biographical account the details where not otherwise stated 
are taken from the original Tibetan text of Tāranātha. 

Upagupta is said to have been the son of one Gupta, a n perfume- 
seller! of Benares? (or *Chali’® or rcgni ;*) and he entered the 
Buddhist order at the age of seventeen,’ “ one hundred years after the 
Nirvana of the Blessed one (Cakya —— This date is given 
according to the same generally consistent chronology of the Northern 
Buddhists which also places the great Acóka at one hundred years after 
the Nirvana,” and which knows of no second Açōka or the Kālācoūka 
of Ceylonese tradition. 

He was converted by the arahat Yagas or Yasheka, who seems to 
be the same as the president of the council of Vaicālī, which as both 
northern and southern accounts agree was held one hundred and ten 
years after the Nirvana. 

Three years after entering the order, he attained Arahatship, of 
an exceptionally high order, becoming ‘a Buddha without the marks,’ 
(Alaksanakó Buddhah) ;* and he converted many to the faith. 

Succeeding to the patriarchate of the Buddhist Church on the 
death of Ģāņavāsika, the third patriarch, in Campa (Bhagalpur) “ he 
crossed the sunken Ganges (or ‘the Bargal river’) to Videha ( Bettinh) 
in western Tirahuti (Tirhut) and went to the monastery eredted by 
the householder Vasusara.” After a short stay there he proceeded to 
Mt. Gandha? where he made many converts. Thence he went to 
“Mathura in the north-west of the Middle Country” and resided at 
the monastery on the top of Mount *Shira' (Çira or Ucira or Uru- 
munda ® or Murundha!!) founded during the time of the patriarch 
Ģāņnvāsika, by the two chief merchants of the place Nata and Bhatta.!3 
While here, he converted crowds of people who had been beguiled 


` 


1 Rockhill's Life, Ye, p.165. Burnoaf'a Intro., p. 336, Schiofner, his trans- ` 


lation of Taranatha has omitted the word Gupta which occurs in the Tibetan text. 

2 Der Weise und der Thor., 47 chap, 

š So a Chinese gentleman reads for me the Chinese word in Eitel's Dictionary, 
p. 187, and which Mr. Eitel rendēra ' Pataliputra.’ 

4 Burnouf's Intro, 336, 

5 Beal's Si-yu-ki, I, p. 182 n. 


4 Rockhill's Life, Se, p. 164. Baniyo Nanjio's History of Japanese Buddhist | - 
مر کو .24 ماک‎ 


1 Beal's Si-yu-ki, IL 85, nnd Burnonf's Intro., 330 
8 Cf. also Burnonf's Intro, — BOS لات‎ Fen 104. 
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by Māra in the shape of a dancer with attendants male and female. 
Upagupta overcomes these by magical menus bestowing on them 
garlands which be turns into clinging corpses, from which he sets them 
free only on condition that they cease their wicked ways. In this 
regard it is curious to find that dancing girls are the subject of some 
very fine sculptures which were found at an ancient Buddhist site at 
Muthurā.t A slightly different and more dramatic version of this 
personal contest with Mara is given by Acvazhósa as an Aradina? 
According to this version “ Māra found Upagupta lost in meditation 
and placed a wreath of flowers on his head. On returning to con- 
a sciousness and finding himself thas crowned, he entered again into 
Samadhi to see who had done the deed. Finding it was Mūra, he 
caused a dead body to fasten itself round Mara's neck, No power in 
heaven or earth could disentangle it. Finally Māra returned to 
Upagupta, confessed his fault and prayed him to free him from the 
corpse. Upagupta consented on the condition that he (Mara) would 
exhibit himself ander the form of Buddha * with all his marks.’ Mira 
does so and Upagupta overpowered by the magnificence of the supposed 
Buddha falls down before him in worship. The tableau then closes 


à amid a terrific storm.” 
p ` At Mathura, both Hiuen Tsiang and Tāranātha mention a large 
h | cave into which Upagupta was in the habit of throwing a chip of wood 


to register the number of individuals who attained Arahatship through 
him, until the cave nltimately became filled with the chips. 
From Mothurā he proceeded to Apurinta® (Sindh), during the 
j reign of a king called Mahéndra and his son * Chamasha,’ and there the 
j inhabitants of Gagal erected for him a retreat in ‘the grove of the 
2: duck-herd, which was called * the Saņghārāma of the luck '—this 
- certainly does not seem to be the Kukkutárámn or monastery of the 
Cock, ns Schiefner translates. Hiuen Tsiang also states that 
* Upagupta the great Arahat frequently sojourned in this kiugdom 
(Sindh)," * n country which, he notes, was famous for its salt. And as 















1 Archacl, Survey of India  Repts, Vol. XVII, Plate XXXI. Tho sculptures 
represent dancing girls dancing on dwarfs, which have been supposed to symbolize 
Energy acting on Matter. 

3 Beal's Fo-xho-hing-tsano- al. p. XII (Sacred Bks. of East), and in Si-yu-ki, 
I, p. 182 

8 Tāranuātha op. cit. : 

4 This place was in Aparānta in the extreme west of India, while the Kukkut- 
árümn wasin Pātaliputra. Conf. Schiefner's translation of Tūranāthn'e History, 
p.18. The Tibetan word is 'bya-gag' which according to Jaeschke's Dictionary 
is the name of a species of water-bird or duck. And my MS. Tibeto-Sanskrit 
Dictionary gives the Sanskrit equivalent as Bakah, and the feminine as Nakuli, 
5 Beal’s Si-yu-ki, 11, 273. 
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the word Sindh means in Sanskrit * Sen-salt' it is possible that tho 
Burmese legend which makes Upagupta reside in the salf sea, may have 
its origin in a too literal translation of this word. Hiuen Tsinng records 
that “the places where he (Upagupta) stopped (in his explainiug the 
Law and convincing and guiding men) and the traces he left are all 
commemorated by the building of Sayghārāmas or the erection of stūpas, 
These buildings are seen everywhere.” | 

He visited * Kha-chhe' (Kashmir), in a mirneulous manner, says a 
Tibetan account,? and there he erected “the long stone.” This seems a 


reference to his planting of an Acóka-pillar. During his three months 


stay in that country, he preached the law, worked many miracles, and 
amid lightning and earthquakes he descended to the watery palace of 
the Niga dragon-king of the lake of Kba-chhe, and afterwards “ dis- 
appeared into the sky." 

At Patalipatra, his hermitage was, as in Mathura, on a hill which is 
described by Hiuen Tsiang as “a little mountain. In the crags and 
surrounding valleys there are several tens of stone dwellings which 
Acoka Raja made for Upagupta and other arahats by the intervention 
of the geni." 5 The ruins of this artificial hill now form the Chati 
Pahari or ‘small hill’ to the south of Patna, as was identified by me 
some years ago;* and this identification has been confirmed by the 
excavation of the ruined tower by its side, as described by the great 


Chinese pilgrim. Acodka’s conversion to Buddhism according to the. 


Chinese account was effected by Upagupta, who also, it is stated, advised 
the erection of monasteries and stūpas all over India. Amongst tbe 
first of these monasteries was the Kukkutārāma or ‘Garden of the 
Cock,’ erected to the south-east of the city and capable of holdinga 
thousand monks* This building was the scene of the dialogues 
perd in the Divyūvadāna, in the Mahāyāna Sütra entitled the Guna 

nda Vyūha, purporting to hnve been held between Agoka and 
Upagupta, and translated in part by Burnouf.® A Tibetan version also 
is snid to exist. 


Upagupta's first visit to Acoka, is made in the Indian I LEN 


to come some time after Agūka's conversion, and his erection of relic- 


stūpas. But it is Upagupta who is associated with Acóka in the latter's 


pilgrimages to the sacred Buddhist spots, and his — of them by the 


1 Idem. 

SAMS. extract from the Tibetan translation of the Kalacakra (Tib, 'Dus-'khor.) 
8 Beal's Si-yu-ki, 11, antt 

* Preliminary Re pa e auina cf. Pastell, ra. Calcut 45. 
P Beale Segui Hy á کی‎ = ae! ca Bein Pk š < 
| Baraouts Intro, pp, 399, et wet: ee si aba í 
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magnificent monuments which later tradition ascribes to the agency of 
the genii.. Interesting details are also given of the manner in which ھ۸‎ 
made these pilgrimages. It is related, how Agūka at the instance of 
Yagas, the elder, invites Upagupta who was at Mathura to come to his 
assistance at Pātaliputra, and the king provides the boats for this long 
river journey. On his arrival, Acdka receives him with the highest: 
honours and exclaims: ‘ You who resemble the Master! You who 
are the sole eye of the universe, and the chief interpreter (of the Law) 
be my refuge Sir, and give me your commands! I shall eagerly hasten, 
accomplished sage, to obey thy voice!' "The sage replied *O great 
king, Bhagavat, the Venerable Tathagata, the perfect and complete 
Buddha has entrusted to me as well as to you the depository of the 


"Law. Let us make every effort to preserve that which the Guide of 


beings has transmitted to us, when he was in the midst of his disciples.’ 
* + e ®. Then (the king) falling at the feet of the Sthavira 
Upagupta cried ont, ‘This O Sthavira, is my wish: I wish to visit, 
honour, and mark by a sign for the benefit of remote posterity all the spots 
where the Blessed Buddha has sojourned.’ * Very good, O great king,’ 
replied the Sthavira, “this thought of thine is good, I will go this 


day to show you the spots where the blessed Buddha sojourned ۶ 


+ نپ‎ © # * * “Then the king equipped with an army of the 
four bodies of troops, took perfames, flowers and garlands, and set out 
in the company of the Sthavira Upagupta. The latter began by con- 
ducting the king to the garden of Lumbini. Then extending his right 
hand he said to him: ‘Here O great king, was the Bhagavat born.’ 


I ^ “m And he added * Here (at this site), excellent to see, should be the first 


monument consecrated in honour of the Buddha’ ® * @ * * * s, 
The king after giving a hundred thousand (golden coins) to the people 
of the country raised a stüpn and retired." * š 
Now it is remarkable that the words here used are almost the 
identical words which Agdka himself uttered at this place, as inscribed 
on his edict-pillar which has just been found by Dr, Fahrer in the 
place which was first indicated by me, * and by me also wore made the 
arrangements for the recovery of this lost site. This inscription on the 
Acoka-edict-pillar at the actual birth-place of the Buddha is translated 
by Dr. Būhler in the Times of the 25th ultimo (January), as recording 


1 Burnouf's Intro., p. 337. 
2 Barnouf'a Intro., p. 340. 


4 Soo iy article sent to this Society on the 11th May, 1896, entitled a Tibetan 


F Guide-book to the site of Buddha's birth and death, and afterwards published in more 
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that * king Piyadasi (Acokn), twenty years after his accession (literally 
‘anointing’) himself came to this very spot and there worshipped 
saying ‘Here was the Buddha, the Cükya ascetic born, and that he 
erected this stone pillar which records that ‘ Here the Venerable One 
was born,’ " | 

Thus it would almost appear as if Acóka had merely repeated the 
words put into his mouth by Upagupta. However this may be, this 
remarkable coincidence seems to strengthen materially the historical 
value of this part of the somewhat legendary Divyāvadāna, which in 
spite of the internal evidence of its having been composed much later 
than the epoch of Agoka, still Burnouf had already considered itto be 
semi-listorical, ! 

This Acóka-legend goes on to relate how Upagupta conducted the - 
king to most of the chief sites hallowed by Buddha and his chief 
disciples. Amongst these latter, especial prominence is given to Maud- 
galyayana with whom as has been mentioned Upagupta seems possibly 
to have had his name associated. Certainly the following reference to 
Maudgalyüyana invests him with much the same attributes as those 
ascribed to Upagupta at Mathura and Kashmir; and these are also 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang? and others "The Avadāna says :— 

"The Sthavira Upagupta showing nfterwards the stüpa of the 
Sthavira Maha Maudgalyāyana thus spoke, * Here, O great king, is the 
stüpa of (the remains of) the great Maudgalyayana; you ought to 
honour it. * What are the merits of this sage, queried the king, The 


Sthavira replied ‘ He has been designated by Bhagavat as the chief ob^ ods 


those who possessed supernatural power, because with the great toe of + 
his right foot he shook Vaijuyanta, the palace of Cakra, the Indra of _ 
the gods, He converted the two Naga kings Nanda and Upananda, > 
And he uttered this verse: ‘It is necessary to honour, all that one can, 
Kalita (ie, Mandgalyayana) the foremost of Brahmans, * * ® *, 
Who in this world could surpass the ocean of power of this sage in the 
perfect Intelligence—he who has conquered the serpents, those famous 
beings, so difficult to subdue?’ The king having given n hundred 
thousand (golden pieces) for the stūpa of the great Mnudgālyārana * 
exclaimed with hands joined in respect, * I honour with bended head the 
celebrated Maudgalyiyana, the foremost of sages, gifted with super- 
natural power, who has freed himself from birth, old age, sorrow and 
pain.’ "0 | E 


L Burnout'a Intro, 378 n. ? Beal's Si-yw-ki, IL, 170. 





5 Conf. my Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 98-00, — decr 
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4 


As to Upagupta's doath, accounts differ. Some state that he died! 

and that this event occurred at Mathura ; 3 but I find no reference to his 

`~  relie-stüpas. The Japanese legend relates, 9 that “there was an 

earthquake and he transcended (or crossed over ;)” ov it may read, “ he 

went to 'Shin-tam.'" The Burmese tradition seems to make him yet 

nlive like Mabakasyapa and a few other Arahats by getting outside the 

p circle of re-births. His personal entity or Sativa while it still 

retained a body has by mystical means become liberated from the 

l influence of Avidyā and the operation of the Causal Nexus, and in this 
` way by his supernatural power or Rddhi, he has secured immortality. * 

a The residence in the sea, allotted to this immortalized Upagupta, 

as û sort of king of the Naga or dragon-spirits, could be explained by 

lis reputation for supernatural power and his special association with 

Sindh or ‘ sea-salt,’ his coming to Acóka by boat, and the connexion of 

his name with the conquest of Nāga-kings.* And Açöka himself is also 

credited with having become reborn as a Naga. A slightly different and 

more humourous version of the legend of the popular Burmese saint, is 

given by Mr. Scott in his charming book on the Burmese. He relates ® 

that °“ Oopagoh' is condemned to existence as a water-god through 

4 | having in his previous existence “ carried off the clothes of a bather, and 

for this mischievous pleasantry is condemned to remain in his present 

quarters till Areemadehya (Maitreya) the next Buddha shall come. 

hen he will be set free and entering the Thenga (Sangha) will become 

4 Rahan and attain Neh'ban (Nirvana). He is a favourite subject 

_ for pictures, which represent him sitting under his brazen roof or on the 

x stump of & tree, eating out of an alms-bowl which he carries in his 

arms. Sometimes he is depicted gazing sideways up to the skies, where 

he seeks a place that is not polluted by corpses."? This version, how- 

ever, does not indicate why * Oopagoh ' should be worshipped with such 

zeal by Burmese Buddhists; while the version given me by a learned 

tai; Burman, as above noted, relates that the hero is a great Arahat who 

its by his magical power has secured long life or immortality, and can 

> confer luck. ` < 
The Burmese festival in honour of this * Upagu,’ resembles some- 










L Eitel'a Dict., p. 187. 
7 2 Tārnnātha, fol. 11. 
* $ Butsw deo dani, p 151. . 
+ Conf, my Buddhism of Tibet, p. 120. 
5 Burnonf'a Intro., p. 336, And his doings at Kashmir as above related. 
8 The Burman, his Life and Notions, by Sway Yoe, I, 272. 
7 "This reference to corpses may be compared with the Mathura incidents in his 
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u what the fénst in honour of the great Indian Niga king, Mahākāla, ' T 


the “Dai Koko’ of the Japanese Buddhists who also celebrated this 
festival in a somewhat similar manner, a leading feature of which is 
the treasure-boat of the Naga dragon-spirits.! 

It is held on the last day of the Buddhist Lent er Varsa (Was), 
at the end of the rainy season, about October. All the honses are 
ablaze with lamps and nearly every Borman builds a tiny boat, 
decorates it with flowers, illuminates it and then launches it on the 
۴ river, with music, and the prayer that it may be carried on to * Upagu,' 

and bring back to them the luck-giving saint—a procedure which recalls 

the incident of Aģēka sending boats to bring Upagupta, the stintly > 
interpreter of the Law, which confers religious fortune. The effect 
-~ of this miniature flotilla is often very fine. A thousand tiny specks 
> __ of light dancing on the dark bosom of the waters. During the night 
all eagerly expect to have the good fortune of a visit from the ‘Upagu’ 
somewhat like the visit of Santa Claus (St. Nicholas) on Christmas 
eve; for those who are thus favoured are endowed with long life and 
good luck. On such occasions many clandestinely sprinkle water on 
their door steps for good luck in pretence that the water-god has paid 
them a visit. Such seems to be the popular hero-worship in Burma, 
. mow-a-days, accorded to the great High Priest of Acūka. 
1 W. Anderson's Catalogue of Chinese and Japanese paintings in the British 
Museum, p. 38. N^ z 
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A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
wc, WO, Xi, ti, wu, Si, wr, Wr, vtl Be, we? 
wT o, S15, @ ai, aT au, i. ہد‎ šā : A 
¥ k, w kh, 3 g, " gh, w 
ac, w ch, m j, ٭٭‎ jh, Si 
T |, # th, w d, w dh, uy 
wt, w th, „K d. w dh, Wn 
q p, w ph, w b, w bh, Hm 
uy, < r, s |, W v, (ed 1) 
W 4, Ut gs, Ya. 
In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
In Modern Vernaculars only; X may be represented by r, and z 
by rā. 
Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus Ft sfq so "pi. 
Visarga is represented by A, Jihvàmüliya by A, and Upadhmdniya by À. 
Anuswara i is represented by rh, thus dua samarga, and anunüsika by the 


Tl 


sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus dā, ārā, and so on. The ء۱6۸۸ء‎ — 


accent is represented by the sign ' and the svarita by ^. Thos, ufu: 
agnth, 818581 janitā, Ti kvā, aar kanya. The anudātta accent may be 
represented by”. Thus, 8 Waya té àvardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
` PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 


speaking countries) :— 


Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
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: | Nūgāri, by ^ on thie preceding vowe 
3 w (or rarely v) بت‎ ,. 7 
ah PP 5 
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. Hamzah f (where necessary)’ 
The J of the article ال‎ in Arabio words should be assimilated | 
before the solar letters ; and the vowel u which often precedes the article - 
and absorbs its vowel should | remain attaghed to the word to which it — 
_ belongs. Thus—4;2/ Juši Igbālu-d-daulfh. e 
|  * Tanwinmay be rendered by n-e. g., — Alif-i magzūrak should OP 
be rendered by 4. 
| کر ساد مدع مد ہے‎ Persian and Hindūstāri | 
‘ut should be written in Arabie words. - 
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Ancient Obuntries in Eastern India.— By F. E. Panorrer, Eso., B. A.,C. 5. ۱ 
(With Map II.)* 
[ Read March, 1897. J 


The countries into which Eastern India was divided in ancient 
times consisted of four groups, (1) Magadha, Vidéha and the small 
kingdom of Vaicili; (2) Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pondra and Suhma, 
with Odra and Tāma-lipta; (3) Prig-jydtisa and the Kirātas; and (4) 
Utkala. The last three groups are always recognized in Sanskrit 
writings, and were without donbt based on real ethnological differences ; 
but Magadha and Vidéha denoted territory rather than races, for these 
conntries in their conditions resembled those to their west in Madhya- 
deca, riz, Kēsala and Kaci, and their inhabitants appear, especially in 
Magadha, to have been a mixture of the Aryas with earlier races, as in 
Madhya-déca, the chief difference being that the earlier races do not 
seem to have been so completely subjugated and incorporated by the 
Aryas us in Madhya-dēga. 

I propose in this paper to collect and examine all the passages ot 
any importance, that 1 have been able to find, bearing on these countries, 
and to determine their position as exactly as possible. In a map illus- 
trating the paper on “Ancient Cadi, Matsya and Karüsa" in this 
Journal, Vol. LXIV, Part I, No. 3, 1895, I have shown nearly all these 
countries in the positions which I proposed in the notes to the Transla- 
tion of the Mürkandeya Purana, cantos lvii and lviii; but on fuller and 

- more careful consideration I have been led to modify those views some- 
what, especially with regard to Pundra, and would offer the present paper 
as a revised contribution to the ancient geography of Eastern India. 
| Most of the passages cited here are taken from that vast store- 
house of information, the Mahā-Bhārata, and therefore in giving the 
references I have dropped the name of the book for the sake of con- 
venience and specified the Parvans only. For passages cited from other 
books the references have been given in full, and the Ramayana is 
quoted according to Gorresio's Edition. : 
* [t in not free from blemishos; e.g- for Modagiri read Mūdāgiri; for Tr-srotas 
read Tri-srūtas ; iko, 
J. 1. 12 
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MAGADHA. 

Magadha is too well known to call for much notice here. It com- 
prised the modern districts of Patna, Gaya and Sbāhābād. Its ancient 
capital was Giri-vraja (Sabha-p., xx. 798-800; Hari-V., exvil. 6598; 
and Ramayana, Adi-k., xxxv. 1-9), which Cunningham has identified 
with the modern Giryek on the Pajicana river about 36 miles north- 
east of Gaya (Arch. Surv. Repts., I. 16 and plate iii). Rājn-grha 
appears to have been another name of the capital (Adi-p., exin. 4451-2; 
and Acvamedh.-p., Ixxxii. 2435-63), but Cunningham identifies it with 
the modern Raj-gir about six miles west of Giryek (Arch. Surv. Repts., 
I. 20 and plate iii) The people were called Magadhas and Māga- 
dhas. 

Magadha appears to have been the arena of many early conflicts. Ë 
Its oldest name is said to have been Kikata, which occurs in Rg.-V., 
iii. 5314 (Muir's Sansk. Texts, II. 362-3). In the Ramayana, Vicva- 
mitra gives the youthful Rama an account of Magadha and the coun- 
tries near it. He says its old name was Vasu; Kuga, a great king who 
was sprung from Brahma, had four sons who established four kingdoms, 
(1) Kuc&eva at Kaucagvi (or, Kucamba at Kaucambi, according to 
another reading), (2) Kuganābha at Mahodaya or Kānyakubja, (3) 
Amūrtarajas in Prāg-jyūtiga, and (4) Vasu at Giri-vraja ( Ādi-k., xxxv. 
1-10 and 35). This story professes to hand down what occurred 
several generations before Rāma's time, but presents many difficulties, 
and clashes in some of its details with the next event that I now cite. 
According to the Mahā-Blārata, at a Inter time about half way 
between Rüma's age and that of the Pandavas, Vasu Upari-cara, king 
of Cédi, conquered Magadha and established his son Vrhad-ratha as 
king over it (see paper on “ Ancient Cadi, Matsya and Karüsa " men- 
tioned above). 

The later history of Magadha is well-known, and it played the 
leading part in Buddhism. 


VIDĒRA. ۱ 
Vidaba derived its name from Māthava the e Vidēgha who colonized 
īt according to the Cata-P. Brāhmaņa (T. iv. 1). The passage runs یت‎ 
thus, briefly, according to Dr. Eggeling's translation. Y. Mathava, the 
(king of) Vidēgha, carried Agni Vaigvanara in his month, The | 
Gotama Rābūgaņa was his family priest. When 
latter) he made no answer to him, fearing lest Agni 
his,month. [The priest continued to invoke — 
Vaigvanara flashed forth from the king's mouth ا‎ ki; 
eartb.] Māthava the Vidaghs was at that time on the ri i 
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He (Agui) thence went burning along this earth towards the east ; 
and Gotama Ràühügana and the Vidēgha Māthava followed after him 
as he was burning nlong. He burnt over (dried up) all these rivers. 
Now that (river) which is called Sadā-nīrā flows from the northern 
(Himalaya) mountain; that one he did not burn over. That one the 
brāhmuus did not cross in former times, thinking it has not been burnt 
over by Agni Vaigvānara. Now-a-days, however, there are many 
brālimans to the east of it. At that time it (the land east of the 
Sadā-nīrā) was very uncultivated, very marshy, because it had not been 
tasted by Agni Vnicvünnra. Now-a-days, however, it is very cultivated, 
for the brahmans have caused (Agni) to taste it through sacrifices. 
Even in late summer that (river), as it were, rages along; so cold is it, 
not having been burnt over by Agni Vaigvānnra. Māthava the Vidēgha 
then said (to Agni), ‘Where am I to abide?’ “To the east of this 
river be thy abode!’ said he. Even now this river forms the boundary 
of the Kūsalas and Vidéhas; for these are the Mathavas.” 

Sadū-nīrā means * the river that is always full of water.” Saiyana 
says it is the river Karatoya, the modern Kurattee which flows through 
the Bogra district; and Dr. Muir (Sansk. Texts, II. 419—422) and Dr. 
Eygeling (see note in his edition) prefer to identify it with the 
Guņdukī, the modern Gandak.  Süyana's explanation must be mis- 
takon, because there can be no doubt Vidéha could never have been 
east of the Kurattee. Norcan the river be well identified with the 
Gandaki, because they are mentioned as distinct rivers in Sabhā-p., 
xix. 794. This passage is noticed by Dr. Muir. Though it is hardly 
intelligible in its description of the route taken by Krgna, Arjuna and 
Bhima in going from the Kurus to Magadha, unless they took a zigzag 
course eastward, south-westward and again eastward, in order to avert 
suspicion before finally making for Magadha; still it indicates plainly 
that the Gandaki and Sadā-nirā were different rivers. Moreover the 
Gandaki flows through the country which has always been considered 
to be Vidēha, and could not therefore have been its western boundary. 

It seems then that the Sadā-nirā must lie further to the west, and 
it should probably be identified with the Rapti. I have not been able 
to find any Sanskrit name for the Rapti. Lassen calls it the Ajita-vati 
(Ind. Alt, Map), but this name is not in the dictionary, nor have I met 
with it anywhefe. This identification then fills up a blank and agrees 
with the well-known situation of Vidēha. It offers also an explana- 
tion of the marshy nature of ancient Vidéha, vis, the Gandak flows 
through the middle of the country, it has always been liable to shift 


its course greatly, its numerous channels intersect the country, and its 
` floods would have rendered the soil extremely marshy. 
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A further consideration of the facts will, I think, throw some Us 
light on this passage from the Cata-P. Brahmana, Vidēha in ancient 
times must, like most other parts of India, have been more or less 
covered by forest, the remains of which survive at the present day 
along the foot of the Himalayas in the tract called the Terai, and was | 
no doubt inhabited by aboriginal tribes such as inhabit the Terai now. 
The deadly malaria of such n forest is well-known, and only such tribes 
have been able to live in its climate. To this must be added the effect, 
which periodic floods from the Gandak during the rainy season must 
have produced in the rank vegetation of such a region. Very swampy 
and uncultivable would be moderate expressions to apply to it. No 
Arya could have ventured within it, and the only way in which 
Aryus could have colonized it was by felling and burning the forest down 
wholesale, and opening out the soil to the purifying rays of the sun. 
That is what (it seems to be implied) Mathava must have done. 

Prof. Weber considers Agni Vaigvānara to be a personification of 
the sacrificial worship of the brahmans, and Dr. Muir and Dr. Eggeling 
appear to acquiesce in this interpretation (loc. ci.) ; but I venture to گا‎ 
submit that the wide import of the epithet Agni Vaipvdnara, “the fire y 
that burns for all men," hardly expresses the narrow view that the > 
brāhmans would have of their own peculiar sacrificial fire. May it 
not rather mean “fire which is the common property of all men,” that 
is, not sacrificial fire, but fire in its ordinary every-day uses as applied 
to human wants? It seems to me a distinction is implied between the 
Agni Vaicvanara that Māthava himself had and the sacrificial fire of the 
brāhmans. L 

The explanation suggested here, regarding Agni Vaigvānara's going 
burning along the ground and his tasting and improving the soil, 
pourtrays with poetical force, how the fire seized on the forests and | 
raged along devouring them with its flames, and how it licked and | 
scorched the pestilential soil, and so laid the marshy ground bare to 
the sun's parching heat. The races who preceded the Aryas ap- 
pear to have been forest tribes, Agni must have cleared away the | 
primeval forests from the Sarasvati to the Sadā-nīrā, and there the 
course of the colonizing Aryas stopped, until (ns seems implied) 
Mathava carried Agni on to the east of the latter river. - It seems highly 


































1 It isin tho light of this explanation that 1 would interpret the curious 
statement in Sabhā-p., xxix, 1078, which Dr. Mnir notices (loc. cit.), that Bhima in | 
his conquest of Eastern India went to û jalódbhava country bordering | 
(tatê Himavatah pārgvars — samabhyétya jalódbhavam), ner —— sonno) 
jalódbhava surely cannot mean “of aqueous or oceanic origin," might we 
“reclaimed from swamp.” 
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probable the forest tribes were not acquainted with fire. They shun 
the bright life of the open country, and would have retreated terrified 
and silent into the depths of the forest; and it is noteworthy that no 
mention is made of any fighting before Mathava established himself 
there. 

It has pleased the hráhmans in this passage to ascribe the improve- 
ment in the land to their sacrifices, but the passage implies, as Prof. 
Weber observes, that they did not venture across the Sadā-nīrā till 
Mathava with his devouring fire had cleansed the ground before them. 
1 would therefore suggest that we have here described how Māthava, 
with no doubt his comrades, burnt the forest down and began cultivating 
the land, and how the brāhmans, finding the new tract developing into 
a good land, followed afterwards and soon appropriated the merit to 
themselves and their sacrifices. I venture to commend this explanation 
to those who know the country. 

Vidéha then comprised the country from Gorakhpur on the Rapti 
to Darbhanga, with Kosala on the west and Anga on the east. On the 
north it approached the hills, and on the south it was bounded by the 
small kingdom of Vaigālī. Its capital was called Mithila (Ģānti-p., 
ccexxvii. 12233-8; and Rāmāy., Adi-k., xlix, 9-16) ; and this name often 
designated the country itself, especially in the Ramayana. The people 
were called Vidéhas, Vaidēhakas and also Mithilas ( Vana-p., ecliii. 
15243). Its kings traced their descent from Nimi (Rāmāy., Adi-k., 
Ixxiii. 2-12) and were generally called Janaka, which seems to have 
been the ordinary royal title (Vana-p., exxxiii. 10637). They were 
often highly educated (Canti-p., ecexxvii. 12215-25; Kausitaki Up., iv. 
1; Brhad-Aran. Up., II. i. 1, and IV. i. and ii.). Cunningham says the 
capital was Janakpur, which is now a small town just within the Nepal 
border, north of where the Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts meet 
(Arch. Surv. Repts., XVI. 34, and map), but I have not met this name 
in Sanskrit works, and it is not in the dictionary. 


THE KINGDOM OF VAIĢĀLĪ. 

Between Magadha and Vīdēha,lay a small kingdom on the north 
side of the Ganges, with its capital at Vaicali, for Vigvāmitra, when 
taking the youthful Rama from the slaughter of Tadaka in the Shaha- 
bad district to Mithila, stopped at Vaicáli on the way. Their route 
appears from the Ramayana to have been as follows : crossing the R. 


Çöna or Sone from the Shahabad district and travelling north-east they 


reached the Ganges near the site of the present city Patna ( Adi-k., 
xxxvii. 1-7) ; and then crossing the Ganges by boat, aud travelling 
northwards towards Mithila the whole of one day, they reached Vaigālī 
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at evening (id., xlvi. 5-11; xlviii. 21-25; and xlix. 1-8). This agrees 2. 
with the situation of the moder n town Banh: 27 miles north and a little 
enst of Patna, which Cunningham has ideutified with Vaicali (Arch. 
Surv. Repts., 1. 55, and XVI. 6 and 34). 

No name appears to be given to this country and it plays a very 
small part in Sanskrit writings. Its kings ,claimed descent from 
Iksvaku, the founder of the Solar dynasty of Ayodhya, and called them- 
selves all Ikgvākus (Ramiy., Ādi-k., xlviii. 13-20). In the Buddhist 
writings the country is called Vrji (Mahavamsa, early chapters; und 
Arch. Surv. Repts., XVI. 34), but this name is not in the Sanskrit 
dictionary nor have I met with it in any Sanskrit work. It played 7 
however an important part in early Buddhist history, for Buddha is 
anid to have announced his approaching Nirvana at Vaicali, and the 
second Buddhist Synod was held there. 





Tur Second Group or Five Nations, 


The Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, Pundras and Suhmas were habitual- 
ly classed together, and the first two, with the third often added, are 
generally found linked together, partly no doubt because they were 
neighbouring nations, but chiefly it seems because the names made a 
jingle. They are stated in the legends and genealogies to have been 
the descendants of five brothers of the same names, Anga, Vanga, 
Kalinga, Pundra and Suhma, who were the sons of king Bali’s gueen 
Sudéspa by the rsi Dirgha-tamas or Dirgha-tapas. The accounts vary ۱ 
somewhat, but agree in this—that the rsi (who had been blind from | 
his birth in consequence of a curse) was abandoned on a raft in the 
Ganges, was carried down the stream and was rescued by king Bali, 
and that Bali who wanted children commissioned his queen and the  , 
rsi to raise up offspring for him. The story is told with much circum- 7 
stantial detail, as if it was a well known event, nnd it is said these five ۱ 
sons were called “ Baléya-ksdtra” and even “ Bālēya brahmans,” though 
Bali himself is called à Danava ( Adi-p., civ. 4179-4221; Hari-V., xxxi. 
1682.97; Matsya Pur. xlviii. 23-78; and Vignn Pur, iv, 18). Bali i is 
styled “king of the East,” and is shown. in the genealogies as a descend- 
ant of Titikgu, king of the East; but Titiksu's desceut is uncertain for 
the Hari-Varnca traces it from Piru king of Madhya or the Middle 
region (xxxi.), and the Visgu and Matsya Purāņas from Anu, king of 
the East (e. g., Matsya Pur., xlviii). 

Statements, like this one regarding these five brothers, that a cer- 
tain person was the progenitor of a- certain people, occur frequently i in 
Sanskrit genealogies and legends. They do not invite ready lu belie 
i their meaning is a matter of uncertainty and deska نا‎ ex atia 
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the light of history they may admit of one probable interpretation, It 
is a trite saying that history repeats itself, and certainly one feature 
that appears in all ages of Indian history is the course of conquest. A 
handful of strangers have invaded a part of the country, conquered the 
old inhabitants and established themselves in it, their leader as king 
and themselves as tho aristocratic class; and the contest has rarely 
been an internecine one, unless religion or patriotism has been involved 
init. The earliest struggles, in which the Aryas fought their way into 
India, seem to have been rendered fiercer by the strong religions and social 
differences between them and the aboriginal races; but after the time 
when the Aryas established themselves in Madhyna-déca, and universal re- 
spect was accorded to them because of their chivalry and prestige, it is 
hard to find traces of a fierce struggle between them and the aborigines 
except in the story of Rima and Ravana, The Aryas, being the domi- 
nant race, considered themselves, and were esteemed by the other 
nations, as the elite of India. Those nations gradnally imitated them 
and adopted their customs. What happened then between the Aryas 
and aborigines may no doubt be compared to whatis happening now 
between the English and the natives in South Africa. 

Rsis and ascetics exerted a strong influence towards extending the 
Aryan supremacy. They wandered thréugh every country in ancient India, 
and established themselves in every spot, where the bracing air of the 
hills or the cool temperature of a well-watered shady wood attracted 
them and induced them to linger. In this way they became pioneers 
of the religion and civilization of the Aryas, and afford a strange paral- 
lel to'the part which Christian missionaries have played in exteuding 


British influence over barbarous countries, Where the ascetics were 


received with favour and reverence, they soon brought the people of 
their new country more or less effectually within the pale of Aryan- 
ism, as in the case of the rsi Dirgha-tamas ; but where they were harassed 
or cut off, their snfferings and complaints brought retribution on the 
offending nation, as in Rama's slaughter of the so-called Raksnsas in 
Jana-sthüna on the Gēdāvarī, which is commemorated in simple and 
grateful terms in Drópa-p. lix. 2226-7; and no doubt to somewhat 
similar incidents must be assigned the frequent yet vague mention of 
wars in which kings aided the gods against the demons, 

In the same direction tended ancient sentiments regarding marriage. 
In early times the rules restricting inter-marriage between different 
classes were very easy, if indeed it can be said there were any definite 
prohibitions of that kind. The Mahā-Bhārata is full of instances of 


mixed unions, which were manifestly regarded at the time as involving 


no slur or stain, and the rsi Dirgha-tamas is said to have bestowed his 
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favours freely and indiscriminately, and to have left à numerous pro- 
geny of various ranks in Anga and Magadha, not only without incur- 
ring any reprobation but even with emphatic approval and blessing 
from Surabhi (Matsya Pur., xlviii. 60-63 and 79-84; and also Sabha-p., 
xx. 802 with Adi-p. civ. 4193-4216). The result of such practices 
must have been an infusion of Aryan blood into the populace and the 
growth of classes, which (like the Eurasians of the present day) ۹۵۹ ‘ 
have sought to connect themselves more with the Arynn aristocracy „ 

than with their aboriginal kindred ; and it would not be an altogether s — . 
unreasonable and extravagant assertion to say that, in countries where 


an extensive blending of that sort occurred, the people were descended 7 
from the invading leader who founded a new dynasty or territorial 
sovereignty. 


Looked at m this way the story may therefore possibly be true 
that five brothers Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra and Suhma may 
have conquered five countries, established five kingdoms, and given 
their names to their countries and the inhabitants; but it cannot be 
pushed beyond this, nor can they have been the progenitors of the 
bulk of the people, because the genealogies make king Loóma-pàda, 
who was the contemporary of Daca-ratha and Rûma, only the fifth ve 
or sixth descendant of Anga; and because it is impossible that the 
country of Anga could have been uninhabited before Anga’s time, or 
that his descendants could have extirpated the previous inhabitants or 
filled the country themselves in so short a time. 

There is, however, one serious objection to this explanation, vis., 
there is no mention that these countries had any other names prior to 
the age of these five brothers, and they bear the same names in the’ 
earliest allusions. The two most promineut of these countries in the 
most ancient times were Anga and Kaligga, and the earliest references 
to them occur, I believe, in the marriages of kings of the Lunar dynasty 
with princesses of these countries (e.g, Adi-p., xev. 3772-80). From 
the general tenor of the old stories, and according to the genenlogies if 
they are traced downward from Püru or Anu, it appears incontestable 
that those kings belonged to a prior time (e ہو‎ see the two lines of ۷۳ 
Rcēyu and Kakséyu in Hari-V., xxxi. and xxxii.) ; bnt if the genealogies 
are reckoned upwards from the Pandavas’ time, this infereuce is much 
weakened, so that it does not seem absolutely impossible the founding of 

. Anga and Kalinga may have been earlier than those kings, and thus the 
difficulty might disappear. Otherwise it may be, supposing there is 
truth in this story of the five brothers, that, if Anga was really the * 
later name, it superseded the ancient name so completely id Msn as 
i... | hn bē 
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reasonable supposition that (apart from the deliberate fabrication of 
genealogies for the purpose of gratifying vanity, ambition or religious 
arrogance) all ancient genealogies and legends would be gradually 
modified by the substitution of current words in lieu of obsolete words, 
in order to render them intelligible to new generations and without any 
intention to falsify them. 

The estimation in which these five nations were held by the 
brühmans of Madhya-dēca vāried remarkably. The curions harangue 
im which Karna abused Calyn, king of Madra, and Calya’s retort 
(Karņa-p., xl.-xlv.) disclose some strange and inconsistent remarks on 
the composition and character of various races in India, which no 
donbt represent the handiwork of different authors and ages. 

Calya asserts that it was the custom in Anga to abandon the sick 
and sell one’s wife and children (xlv. 2112); and in one passage it is 
said that the Kalingas should be shunned as unrighteous, together with 
certain other people picked here and there out of Southern and Western 
India (xliv. 2066-7). Yetin other passages it is said—the Ancakas 
(Angas) and Magadhas when old live according to the rules of righteous- 
ness which they have learnt (xlv. 2101); and Paundras, Kalingas and 
Māgadhas are held up to honour along with the people of Madhya-diga 
as being conversant with eternal righteousness (xlv. 2084-5). 

Originally these nations did not belong to the Aryan stock ; they 
appear to have been mlécchas, The story of the five brothers no doubt 
indientes that these nations were brought within the Aryan pale, yet 
they did not rank high, for even at the time of the Great War the Anga 
prince is styled a mlēceha (Karpa-p., xxii. 877 and 880), and if such a 
term could be applied to him, when Anga was the foremost of these 
nations, it is certain the others must have been in a lower plight. The 
elevation of the Angas, Kalingas and Paundras to the same degree of 
esteem, which the nations of Madhya-déga enjoyed, must be a later deve- 
lopment, and be the sign of some marked change which passed. over 
Northern India, The alteration is most marked in the estimation of 
the Kaliņgas. Does it represent the opinion of the age when Brahmanism 
hard-pushed by Buddhism found a refage in Orissa ? | 
| The Aitaréya Brahmana says the Paundras, the Andhras and cer- 
tain rnde tribes in Central India are most degraded ; they were Vigva- 
mitra’s descendants and were reduced to that state by his curse (vii. 3. 
18). Manu says, the Paundrakas, Odras and Dravidas and various 
well-known nations on the northern and north-western confines of India 
"were ksattriyas and sank gradually to the rank of Ģūdras by reason of 
the neglect of sacred rites and the absence of brabmans (x. 43-4.) 
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These statements seem to represent an intermediate opinion of doctri- w 
naire speculation, or the dogmatism of a late and ignorant period. 


We may now consider the position of these five countries and their 
extent, 


ANGA. 


The position of Anga is well-known and reqnires only a few 
remarks. It was at all times closely connected with Magadha. The 
kings of Anga and Vanga used to frequent Dirgha-tamas’ or Gautama's 
dwelling at Giri-vraja (Sabha-p., xx. 802-4; and the passages cited 
above regarding Dirgha-tamas; and Ģānti-p., ccexliii. 13183-5). The 
famous king Anga Vrhad-ratha sacrificed on Mt. Visnupada, which 
appears to be a hill at Gaya (Cünti-p. xxix. 924-31). Jarasandha king 
of Magadha bestowed the city Malini, the capital of the Angas, on 








Karna as a fief (id., v). It adjoined Magadha on the east as appears 4 
from the description of Bbīma's conquests in the Eastern region, which A 
is guoted here as it will serve to elucidate the position of the other 

eastern nations considered in this paper. 1 


Marching from Magadha, Bhima conquered Karna (king of Anga) 
in battle and brought him into subjection. Then he vanquished the 
kings who dwelt in the hills. Next he slew a very powerful king in ہے‎ 
battle at Modagiri. Then he conquered Vāsudēva, the mighty king of 
Pandra, and the valiant king who dwelt in Kauciki-kaccha, both | 
powerful heroes, both fierce in prowess. He attacked the king of ^ 
Vanga. Conquering Samudra-sēna and king Candra-sēna (who appear f 
to have been kings of Vanga), and the Tamralipta king and the lord 
of Karvata, he vanquished also the lord of the Suhmas, and those who 
dwell beside the sea, and all the tribes (gana) of Mlēcchas. Then he 
went to Laubitya. He madeall the kings, who dwell inthe marshy tracts 
near the sea (sāgarānūpa), pay tribute (Sabbā-p., xxix. 1094-1100). » 

This description appears unusually clear and natural. Marching 
from the Patna and Gaya districts Bhima met and defeated Karna on 
the western limits of Anga, that is, in the west of the Monghyr or 
Mungir district; then turning aside and subduing the petty kings in 
the northern part of Chutia Nagpur, he marched on enstward to à 
Modagiri. Lassen has identified Modāgiri with the modern town of © 
Monghyr or Mungir; this is extremely probable both from the resem- 
.blance of the names and from the situation and natural features of 
the town. Mēdāgiri or (nnsalized, as so fregue tly happens in Indianu کہ‎ 
vernaculūrs) Méndagiri might easily be corrupted into Mungir. The _ 
king of this place would then have been one of Karņa's vassals, — 
K ‘he capital was called | Mālinī or Malina at first, anc x 

was Superseded by that of Campà bestowed on the c ty in 
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is said) of Loima-pida’s great grandson, king Campa (Canti-p., v. 134-5 ; 
Hari-V., xxxi. 1699.1700 ; and Matsya Pur., xlviii. 97) ; but the latter | 
name is often used indiscriminately in regard to time, and the city is 
called Campi in an account of Lēma-pāda's reign (Ràmày., Adi-k., 
xvii 23), lt was situated on the Ganges (Vana-p., Ixxxv. 8156; and 
ccevii. 17150-51), and is identified with the modern town of Hhāgalpur. 

Cunningham says Mudgala-puri, Mudgalāgrama and Mudga-giri 
were the old names of Mungir; and an earlier name was Kasta-harana- 
parvata (Arch. Surv. Repts., XV. 15 and 18). Madgurakas are men- 
tioned as a people in Eastern India (Matsya Pur., cxiii. 44), and Muda- 
karas (Mürkand.Pur., lvii. 42); probably the correct reading should be 
Mudagiras. The Mudgalas are cursorily mentioned in Droņa-p., xi. 397. 
None of these names, however, can well be older than Mēdāgiri in the 
Mahā-Bhārata, 

Anga therefore comprised the modern districts of Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr, and also extended northwards up the river Kauciki, the 
modern Kosi, and included the western portion of the district of Purnia. 
For it was on that river that Kacyapa Vibhāņdaka had his hermitage, 
there bis son Rgyagruga was brought up in the strictest seclusion, and 
from there the young rsi was beguiled by a courtesan of Malini into a 
boat and brought down the river to the capital ( Vana-p., cx. 9990-10080 ; 
and Rāmāy., Adi-k., viii. and ix.). The forest in which Rsyaernga lived* 
is said to have bordered on Anga (Adi-k., ix. 55-61), and the whole of 
this quaint story implies that he was living within the territory of 
Anga, for no embassage was sent to any other king for permission to 
bring him away, as when Daga-ratha paid a special visit to Lūma-pāda 
to invite the rsi’s attendance at Ayodhya to perform the sacrifice which 
was to bless the king with a son (id., x. 14-23). 

The tract near Campa was called Sūta-vigaya, * the Jand of bards 
or charioteers.” It was there that Karna, Kuntī's illegitimate son, was 
adopted and brought up by the Sita Adhi-ratha (Ādi-p., lxvii. 
2704-83, and cxi.; and Vana-p., ceevii. 17150-51, and cceviit). 

|. Anga was a kingdom from very early times, for it is said that 
Ariba, the eighth descendant from Pūru, married Angi or Angi, and 
his fifth descendant who bore the same name married Angéyi, both 
presumably Anga princesses (Adi-p., xcv. 3772 and 3777). And Vasu- 
homa is mentioned as king of Anga contemporary with the great 
Māndhātr, one of the early kings of the Solar race, and is eulogized 
in high terms (Ģanti-p., exxii). Passages such as these present diffi- 
culties as noticed above, and are also open to distrust as being fabrica- 
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ally in ancient times genealogies have been esteomed matters of very 
great importance and kept up with jealous pride, and that Anga lay nt 
first outside the Aryan pale, so that no honour could be gained by 
alleging false alliances with its princes who were prior to the time of 
Anga. In Jarüsandha's time, Anga appears to have been an appanage 
of Magadhn, and it was through his favour that Karna gained it as 
his kingdom (Sabhā-p., xxix. 1090-93; Vana-p., cexlv. 15052; and 
Cünti-p., v. 134-5). 

The ancient history of Anga appears to consist of two periods, 
first, the age before the eponymous king Anga, and secondly that which 
he inaugurated, In the former age the country must have belonged 
to a pre-Aryan race and dynasty, and their rule must have ended with 
king Bali. Although his lineage is traced up to Anu or Püru, sons of 
Yayāti, so as to connect it with the royal Aryan lines of North India, 
yet he is called a Dàünava (Matsya Pur, xlvii. 60), and it was no 
doubt a remembrance of its old non-Aryan stock that led to the appli- 
cation of the opprobrious term Mléccha to the Anga prince who joined 
in the Great war (Karna-p., xxii. 877 and 850). 

The second period no doubt represents the change when the country 
passed under the influence of the Aryas, as they extended their dominion 
eastward. It las been mentioned already that Daca-ratha’s contemporary 
Loma-pada was fifth or sixth in descent from Anga, hence the beginning ۱ 
of this period may be placed some six generations prior to Rāma's time, a 
There was a close friendship between Lima-pada and Daca-ratha, so 
genuine that the latter is said to have given his daughter Canta in 
adoption to the former (Rimay., Adi-k., x. 1-10, and 23-27). The 
connexion between Ayédhya and Anga at that time is shewn in such - 
detail and referred to so often, that it appears to ben real historical 
fact ; and it is corroborated incidentally in a remarkable manner in the 
enumeration of the kings and princes who were invited to attend Daca- 
ratha's sacrifice (id., xii. 18-24). That list differs surprisingly from 
similar lists in the Mahā-Bhārata, which describe all the kings and 
princes through the length and breadth of India, who assembled at 
Draupadī's svayam-vara (Adi-p., clxxxvi. and elxxxvii.), at the oponing i 
of the Pindayas' Court (Sabhā-p., iv.), and at the Rāja-sūya sacrifice ` 
(id, xxxiii.). The Ramayana list is short and is noteworthy as much 
for its omissions as for its contents; it mentions the kings of Mithila - 
(North Behar), Kāgi (Benares), Kēkaya «(North Panjab) and Anga, ے6‎ 
and then in general terms those of the East (prücya), of Sindhu — 
( North. Sindh) and Sauvira (West Panjab), of  Su-rüsira (Gujarat) and. 
of the ekhan, sod C whaleves cikar Hapa we particular diese i 
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Kāci; and the connexions of Kēsala and Ayódhyü were closest with 
Kaci, Mithila and Anya, and after them with the distant kingdoms of 
the Panjab and Western India. 

The Aitarēya Brahmana says that Anga was inaugurated with tho 
Mahābhigēka ceremony by Udamaya son of Atri, and in consequence 
conquered the whole earth; and that Anga gave him a thousand ele- 
phauta in the country Avacatnuka (viii. 4, 22). This passage probably 
refers to Anga Vrhad-ratha, one of the sixteen famous kings (Cünti-p., 
xxix. 924-31) who seems to be the same as Dharma-ratha, the great 
grandson of Anga, from the special allusion to Mt. Visnu-pada ( Hari- 
V., xxxi. 1693-5); but I have not met the name Avacatnuka elsewhere, 
nor is it in the dictionary. 


VANGA. 


Vanga or Banga is often mentioned and its people were called 
Vangas and Vangéyas; bnt the allusions seldom yield any clear inform- 
ation, As shewn in the description of Bhima’s conquests in the 
Eastern region quoted above, it lay beyond Anga, to the south-east, and 
was the original of the modern Bengal. 

The only definite information occurs in a passage in the Raghu- 
Vamea which of course belongs to a comparatively late date (iv. 3€ 
and 57). The Vangas are described there as essentially a boating 
people, using boats for all purposes of life (nau sadhana), and as grow- 
ing rice for their staple crop, which they uprooted when seedlings and 
transplanted into their fields, as they do to this day. Raghu planted 
his columns of victory in the islands of the Ganges delta, gangā-srūtē- 
ntarēsu. It is difficult to say at what rate land has been forming in the 
delta, yet it is clear from this description that, apart from its extent 
sea-ward, the delta must have different greatly from its present condi- 
tion 1200 or 1500 years ago. The rivers which traverse it now are 
partially silted up, bat at that time they must have been wide and free- 
flowing streams, dividing the lands into numerous distinct islands; in 
fact, the condition of the whole delta then must have been very much 
like what the extreme south-eastern portion is now. 

Vanga must have comprised the modern districts of Murshidabad, 
Nadia, Jessor, and parts of Rajshahi, Pabna and Faridpur. 

Vanga occupied a much lower position than Anga or Kalinga; 1 
have found no mention of any marriages between its princes or princesses 
and the royal families of North India. Its kings are spoken of in general 
terms and names are seldom mentioned, A prince Caudra-sēna, son of 
Samudra-sēnā, attended Draupadi’s svayam-vara (Ādi-p, clxxxvi. 
6991), and it appears probable on comparing this passage with the de- 


scription of Bhima’s conquests quoted above, that these two persons 
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were princes of Vanga, It seems likely that this Samudra-séna is the 
king of the same name who was famed as far as the confines of the sea 
(td., Ixvii. 2690). No capital appears to be even alluded to. 

KALINGA. 

Kalinga is generally ranked third in this five-fold group of countries, 
but resembled Anga in being a settled kingdom with a capital, and in 
having a longer history than the rest. 

The fullest and clearest information is given in a passage of the 
Raghu-Vamea (iv. 38-43) describing Raghu's conquests. After con- 
quering the Vaygas, Raghu crossed the Kapicā (or Karabha, according 
to another reading) by bridging it with his elephants, and took the road 
pointed out by the Utkala kings towards Kalinga, He planted his own 
splendour on the summit of Mount Mahéndra asa mnhaut strikes his 
irou hook into the head of an unruly elephant. The Kalinga king with 
an array of elephants attacked him, but Raghu withstanding the storm 
of arrows defeated his foes there (at Mt. Mahēndra). His soldiers made 
open spaces for revelry and quaffed fermented cocoa-nut juice out of 
betel-leaves. Observing the rules of fair warfare, he took from the lord 
of Muhēndra his glory but not lis territory. 

Lassen has identified the R, Kapiga with the modern Subarna-rēkhā ٭‎ 
on the confines of the Miduapur and Balasore districts (Ind. Alt., Map), 
but I venture to suggest that the Kapiçš is the modern Cossye or 


Kansai, which flows a little further north through Midnapur. The . 
name Kansai is said to be modified from Karnsavati, but I do not know 
on what authority, nor have I met with this name anywhere, nor is it E 


in the dictionary. Kansai or Kamsai may easily be a corruption of 
Kspicá-vati ; names of this form are not uncommon, e.g., Amarü-vati, 
Utpalā-vatī. 

This passage shows that Kalinga lay southward of Vanga beyond the 
R. Kapiçã, and stretched southward so as to include Mount Mahendra. 
The Mahēndrā Mountains were one of the seven chief ranges of India, 
and are the northern portion of the Eastern Ghats above the R, Godavari, 
and the hills near Ganjam are still called Mahindra, It is not stated 
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greatly frequented by rgis (Vana-p., cxiv. 10096-10107). On its bank 
was Viraja-tīrtha, the later Biraja-ksétra, the modern Jajpur (id., 
lxxxv. 8148). 

Kaliyga therefore comprised modern Orissa abont as far north as 
the modern town Bhadrak in the Balasore district, and the sea-coast 
southward as far as Vizagapatam ; it does not appear to have reached 
as far as the Godāvari, because this river is never connected with 
Kalinga in any passage as far as I am aware. Its limite inland are not 
clear. Kalinga as a settled country appears to have consisted properly 
of the plain between the Eastern Ghats and the sen, yet its monarchs 
seem to have exercised a kind of suzerainty over the aboriginal tribes 
which inhabited the hilly tracts far inland, for the Amara-kantaka hills, 
in which the Narmada rises, are said to be in the western part of 
Kalinga (Kūrma Pur, II. xxxix. 9). Lassen places Kalinga along the 
inner side of the Eastern Ghats from the Vizagapatam district south- 
westward as far as the Karnul district. 

The capital is called Rāja-pura, which however simply means 
“capital” (Ģānti-p., iv). In the Raghu-Varga it is placed on the sea- 
coast, and the palace is described as being so near the sea, that the windows 
looked out on the sea, and the deep roar of the waves drowned the bray 
of trumpets (vi. 56). This description can only apply to Kalingapatam, 
and that town was no doubt the capital in Kālidāsa's time. Kalinga- 
patam aud Chicacole (said to be corrupted from Ģrī-kākēla) are reputed 
to be the two ancient capitals, and the latter is said to be the more 
ancient (Arch. Surv. of S. India, by R. Sewell, I, 2 and 7), but I have 
not met the name Ģri-kākēla anywhere, nor is it in the dictionary. 

The people were called Kalinga, Kalinga and Kāliņgaka; and 
“all the Kaliggas" are spoken of as if they were a numerous people 
(Blisma-p., xvii. 668; and lxxi. 3132). Their kingdom dates back to 
very early times. Three famous kings are named, Kséma, Agra-tirtha 
and Kuhara (Ādi-p., Ixvii. 2701), and their princesses married two of 
the early kings of the Lunar dynasty (id, xcv. 3775 and 3780). 
Duryodhana moreover attended a svayam-vara held by a Kalinga 
princess, and carried her off with Karņa's help (Canti-p., iv). Krsna is 
said to have crushed the Kalingas in a pitched battle at a place called 
Dantakūra (Udyoga-p., xlvii. 1883) ; it is not clear where that place 
was, but it may be noticed that Rama Jamadagnya slew the ksattriyas 
and the haters of the brāhmans and Dautakrüra (Drona-p., lxx. 
2430-31). 

PUŅPRA AND Pauypra, 

The Pundras dwelt in the Eastern region as stated in the descrip- 

tion of Bhima's Eastern conquests quoted above, though they are also 
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assigned sometimes to the Southern region (e.g., Markaņd. Pnr., Ivii. 45). 
The name occurs in various other forms, Pundraka (Sabha-p, iv. 119), 
Paundra (Adi-p. clxxxvii. 7020), Paundraka (rd, clxxxvi, 6992 ; and 
Subhā-p., xxxiii. 1270) and Paundrika ( Sablfü-p., li. 1872). These names 
are used sometimes ns if equivalent, thus, * Famous in the world is the 
mighty king among the Vaņgas, Puņģras and Kirātas, named the 
Pauņģraķa Vāsadēva " (id, xiii. 584), and yet adistincmon 18 made 
between Paundras and Pundras, for they are mentioned separately in the 
list of peoples in India (Bhisma-p. ix. 358 and 365), and Pundras, 
Pundrakas and Paundrikas are all mentioned in one passage (Sabha-p.s / 
li. 1872-4). i^ 

This distinction appears also in the list of kings who attended the 
opening of the Pandavas’ Court. Among them are mentioned “ Anga 2 
and Vanga with Pundraka, the two kings of Pinda and Udra ( Pardidra- Ns 
rājau) with Andhraka” (id., iv. 119). The reading Panda here seems * | 
to be a mistake for Paundra, because there is no passage, that I know 
of, which alludes to any country or people called Pinda in Eastern 
India, and because the reading Paundra occurs in the same combination 
in the list of kings who attended Yudhisthira's r&ja-süya sacrifice, viz., 
sa-paundrūdrān, “ with Paundras and Udras” (Vann-p., li. 1988). It ^» 
seems clear then that there was a distinction between Pundras nnd 
Pundrakas on the one hand, and Paundras, Paundrakas and Paundrikas 
on the other; and yet the two people appear to have been but two 
branches of the same nation, for the Paundraka Vasudara was king of 
the Pundras as stated in the quotation from Sabhā-p., xiii. 584 above. 
This inference is corroborated in the further passages which nre now 
cited to elucidate their position. “Tt 7 

Lassen places Pundra in the northern half of the modern Chutia 4 
Nagpur, and does not show Paundra as separate. The passages that I 
have found which give indications of the position of Pundra and 
Paundra are these. I will consider Paundra first. 

In the two passages last quoted the Paundras are linked with the 
Udras, and the second rans thus—“ With Bangas and Angas (sa-bay- 
gāņjān), with Pauņdras and Udras (sa-paundrūdrān 
das and Andhrakus (sa-c6la-drāvidāndhrakān)," 
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(Dróna-p., iv. 122). The Utkalas were in Chutia Nagpur and the Orissa 
Tributary States. The Mēkalas were the inhabitants of the Mēkala 
hills, the modern Mekal hills, which bound Chattisgarh on the west and 
north. Kalinga has been already defined. Andhra, which is an old 
name of the Telingas and Telugus, comprised the eastern portion of the 
Nizam's Dominions and the southern portion of the Central Provinces, 
The Paondras therefore were connected with the races situated west and 
south-west of Bengal proper. 

The grouping of the Pandras was markedly different. In the first 
passage cited (Sabhā-p., xiii. 584), they are linked with Vangas and 
Kirātas, Kirāta was the general name of all the tribes of Mongolian 
affinity which inhabited the hilly regions from the Panjab to Assam and 
Chittagong, as will be shewn further on. The Pundras are grouped 
with the Angas and Vaggas in Sabhā-p., iv. 119 cited "above. There are 
other passages which yield no definite information, such as Adi-p., exiii. 


- 4453; Sabhā-p., li. 1872, and Āgvamēdh.-p., Ixxxii. 2435-65; but the 


inference appears to be that the Pundras occupied some intermediate 
position between the Angas and Vangas and the Himalayas. 

From these conclusions we may proceed to consider the description 
of Bhima’s Eastern expedition (Sabha-p., xxix. 1094-1100) which has 
been quoted above in relation to Anga. As already remarked, it appears 
unusually clear and natural. Beyond the Monghyr and Bhigalpur 
districts reigned two kings who are spoken of together in the dual 
number as if closely connected. One is called Vasudéva the mighty 
king of Puņdra, but Vásudeva is generally spoken of as the king of 
Paundra, see for instance, besides tho passages cited already, Sabhā-p., 
xxxiii. 1270, and Hari-V., cxvii. 6580-84, and 6606-8. The other king 
is not named, but Kaugiki-kaecha where he reigned means the land 
bordering on the R. Kaugiki, that is on the east side, because Anga lay 
on the west side; and stretching east of that river is a high tract of 
stiff red clay knownas the Barind. This agrees with the position which 
has been already indicated for Pugdra. Hence it seems unmistakable 
that the joint kings of Puņģra and Paundra are meant. Vāsudēva was 
properly king of Paundra, but being the chief is spoken of as lord both 
of Puņdra and Paundra, and the other would have been king of Pundra 
proper. Beyond these kings lay Vanga, says the passage. ۱ 

From all these results it follows that Paundra must have lain on 
the south side of the Ganges, and Pundra on the north side, between 

and Vanga. Paundra must have comprised the modern districts 
of the Santal Parganas and Birbhüm. nd the north portion of the 
Hazāribāgh district; and Puņdra the district of Maldah, the portion of 
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Purnia east of the R. Kosi, and part of Dinājpur and Rājshāhi. 
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From their name, the Paundras were presumably an offshoot of the 
Pundras; hence it would seem probable that, after the Pundras estab- ) 
lished themselves in the above-mentioned region north of the Ganges, | 
a branch of them must have crossed that river, pushed their way into 
the hilly tract of the Santāl Parganas and its outskirts, and formed n 
sister kingdom under the name of Paundras. 


le: . 


SUHMA AND TAMALIPTA, 


The last of the five kindred nations was Suhma. It is mentioned 
last, but was well-known and was grouped oftenest with Pundra. 
The evidence to fix its position is clear. ۱ * 

In the account of Bhima's Eastern conquests (Sabhà-p., xxix) which | 
has been often cited above, the Sumas and Pra-suhmas are mentioned | 
between Vidéha and Magadha (1089-91), and again Tāmra-lipta, 1 
Karvata, Suhma and the sea-const are named in close succession after 
Vanga (1097-99). In the account of Raghu’s conquests it is said — 
“marching east and subduing various countries, Raghu reached the 
neighbourhood of the sea which was dark with forests of tallier palms | 
(tālī-vana), and the Suhmas submitted to him” (Raghu-V., iv. 34-35 ). 

Lastly itis stated plainly in the Daga-kumāra-carita that Damalipta is Md 
a city among the Suhmas (Story of Mitra-gupta), 

Damalipta is the same as Tamalipta. The Tāmaliptas were a 
well-known people and are often mentioned. This name is written in 
various ways, viz, Tāmra-lipta, Támra-liptaka, Tamolipti, Tamalika, | 
and Tamālinī. Prof. Sir M. Monier-Willinms treats 'l'àmn-lipta (g. v.) adi 
as the proper form of the name, and the others as variations, which 
seemingly sought to read meanings into it. Tümra-lipta is, I believe, 
the form most commonly met with in Sanskrit writings. "Their capital x P" 
was called Tàmra-liptà, Tāmra-lipti, or Tūmra-liptikā, and this name 1 
has been corrupted into the modern Tamluk, which is a well-known M 
town near the mouth of the K. Rüpnüráyan in Midnapur. 

From these data it appears that Salima must have comprised the 
modern districts of Hooghly, Howrah, Bankura and Bardhwan, and the 
eastern portion of Midnapur. "The first of the above allusions to the 
Submas and Pra-suhmas seems to be an error, for there do not appear 
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According to the passage cited from the Daca-kumara-carita, 7 
lipta or Tāmra-lipta was part of the Sulima territory, but Tamra-lipta 
is frequently alluded to as if it were a country by itself, e.g., Adi-p., 
clxxxvi. 6993 ; Sabhā-p.,li. 1874; Bhisma-p., ix. 364; Drūņa-p.,lxx, 2436 
and Karna-p., xxii. 863. It would have comprised the modern district 
of Howrah and the eastern part of Midnapur. In fact Tümra-lipta 
appears to occur oftener than Suhma, and this is perhaps because the 
town Tāmra-liptā was a famous sea-port, especially during the centuries 
of Buddhist activity. . 

Another name, which was equivalent to or was included within 


Timalipta, is Vēlā-kūla, “the stream-bank," or better perhaps, “the 


sen-shore," It is snid to be the same as the modern town Birkul, which 
is on tho coast in the extreme south of the Midnapur district. 


Upra on Onra. 


The Udras have been mentioned above in conjunction with the 
Paundras ; otherwise they are, I believe, rarely alluded to in Sanskrit 
writings. They are also called Odras (Sabhā-p., 1. 1843), and Andras 
(Bhīgma-p., ix. 365), and they are also presumably the Udhras of 
Bhisma-p., 1. 2084, and the Audras of Āgvamēdh.-p.,lxxxiii. 2476-7. They 


have given their name to modern Orissa, £e, Odra-dēga, and Lassen 


places them in his map more or less conterminous with Orissa, but this 
cannot have been their position, because it has been shewn that Kalinga 
comprised all Orissa except the narrow northern part of the Balasore 
district, and because the Udras play a very insignificant part in the 
early accounts of Eastern India, quite incompatible with the supposition 
that they inhabited the fiue extensive plain of Orissa; aud also because 
Orissa has not always meant what it denotes now. 

The Uriya or Odiya language is spoken throughout Orissa and the 
Ganjam district, in the northern part of the Vizagapatam district and 
along the south-eastern limits of Chattisgarh ( Maltby's Uriya Grammar, 
Preface)—a peculiarly curved area. A territory of such size and such 
a shape could hardly have been the aucient home of any tribe, much 
less of so small a tribe as the Udras appear to have been. The allasions 
to Kalinga leave no doubt about its position, and it will be seen that 
the Utkalas, who were more important in old times than the Udras, 
probably occupied the northern part of the Balasore district; hence it 
seems impossible the Udras can have inhabited any part of Orissa. In 
the last century Orissa included the tract of country between the rivers 
Rūpnārāyan and Subarņa-rēkhā, which flow through the Midnapur 
district (see Bengal Administration ager, 1872-73, p. 40); that tract 
is now part of the Midnapur district 1 is considered part of Bengal 
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These considerations give, I think, an indication where the Udra 
territory was in ancient times. The eastern part of Midnapur be. 
longed to Tümalipta and Suhma, hence there remains only the western 
part of that district which no other nation appears to have occupied ; 
and if to this be added the modern district of Münbhüm, the eastern 
part of Siughbhūm, and perhaps the southern portion of Bankura, a 
well-defined tract is obtained, which no other tribe nppears to have 
owned and which bordered on Paundra. I would suggest that this must 
have been Udra in ancient times. 

If this be a reasonable inference, it discloses how an insignificant 
early tribe developed and spread during the confusion which prevailed 
in the dark times of medieval Indian history. I would suggest that the 
Udras must have pushed southward, over-run the whole of Orissa aud 
Ganjam, and driven the Kalingas downward into the Vizagapatam 
district, tall their farther course was checked by the Dravidian powers 
on the south; then they must have turned westward and forced their 
way round into the southern portion of Chattisgarh. 


PRĀG-JYŪTISA. 


Prag-jyotisa was a famous kingdom in ancient times and is often 
mentioned in the Muhā-Bhārata. The references to it are however 
rather perplexing, for in some passages it is styled a Mléccha kingdom, 
in others a Danava or Asura kingdom, and in others again the allusions 
seem mixed. "These passages may be taken in order. 

Prāg-jyūtiga is placed in the North region (Vana-p., ecliii. 15240-42), 
but was also considered to be in the Eastern region (Markand. Pur., 
lvii. 44). In the account of Arjuna's conquests it is placed in North 
India and his course is described thus. After conquering all the kings 
who dwelt in Ģākala-dvīpa and in the seven dvipas, Arjuna advanced 
to Prāg-jyūtiga. Bhaga-datta was the great king there, and Arjona 
had a great comflict with him. The Prāg-jyētiņa king was surrounded 
with Kirātas aud Cinas and many other soldiers who dwelt in the 
marshy regions near the sea, and after a battle lasting eight days 
submitted amicably to Arjuna. From there Arjuna marched to the 
North region governed by Kuvēra and conquered Antar-giri and Vahir- 
giri and Upa-giri (Sabhā-p., xxv. 999-1012). Similarly in the descrip- 
tion of Karņa's conquests it is said he conquered Bhaga-datta and 
ascended Himavat (Vana-p., ccliii. 15241). | | 

x The three names Upa-giri, Antar-giri and Vahir-giri in this placo 
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again in Udyēga-p., xviii. 584-5, that his army was composed of Kirātas 
and Cinas. The Kiritas, as will be explained, were the Himalayan 
tribes of Mongolian affinity, and the Cinas were the Chinese; as they 

formed his army, they were his close neighbours. Hence it is clear 
that Prág-jyótisa lay in the north-east of India and touched the Himā- 
layas, 

But as stated in the above passage from Sabhā-p., Bhaga-datta 
drew part of his troops also from the people who dwelt in the marshy 
regions near the sea, sügarünmüpa (see also Karņa-p., v. 104-5) ; and 
when he attended Yudhisthira's rāja-sūya sacrifice, he was accompanied 
by all the Mlécchas who lived in the marshy regions near tho sea 
(Sabhā-p., xxxiii. 1268-9). This word can only mean the low alluvial 
tracts and islands east of Vanga, around the mouth of the R. Brahma- 
putra. That tract was peopled by Mlécchas ns mentioned in the de- 
scription of Bhīma's Eastern conquests quoted above. ltis also stated 
definitely that Bhaga-datta dwelt at the Eastern Ocean (Udyógza-p., 
iii. 74). The Brahma-putra till last century flowed round the south 
side of the Garo hills, and then southward through the districts of 
Maimansingh and Dacca (Major Rennell’s Atlas, 1781). Presumably 
therefore Prüz-jyOtisa stretched southward along both sides of that 
river as far as the delta, or even perhaps as far as the sea itself. 

Lassen places Prāg-jyētiga north of the R. Lóhita or Brahma-putra 
in Bhutan, but this position does not satisfy the conditions already 
mentioned. It is implied in the Raghu-Vamga that Prāg-jyūtiga lay 
cast of that river, for, when Raghu returning from Himavat crossed 
the river, the Prāg-jyētiņa king trembled (iv. 81); but I venture to 
think that Kalidasa cannot have been entirely right in this allusion to 
distant geography, because if he is right the whole of North Bengal 
must be assigned to Pundra, there being no other people of note men- 
tioned who could have oceupied all that territory. Pundra, however, 
hardly plays as important a part in the ancient stories as the possession 
of so rich and extensive a kingdom would have warranted, and Prag- 
jyūtiga on the other hand would be relegated to hilly tracts of small 
fertility east of the old course of the Brahma-putra, whereas the 
allusions indicate that Bhaga-datta was a wealthy and powerful 

; t see page 112. 
ا‎ TS is. called a “ warrior-king " and " the mighty king of 
the Mlécchas " (Sabhā-p., 1. 1834), and is seldom mentioned without 
some complimentary epithet. He alone of the northern kings is allowed 
to have mnintained a long and equal contest with Arjuna (Udy ggap, 
cixvi. 5805-6). Ho is dignified with the title “ Çiva's friend, and 
esteemed * not inferior to Çakra in battle” (Sabhā-p., xxv. 1005 and see 
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Ho is also called specially “tho friend of Pandu ” 
(ibid. 1008), and is referred to in terms of respect and kindliness by 
Krana when addressing Yudhisthira—“ Bhaga-datta is thy father's aged 
friend; he was noted for his deference to thy father in word and deed, 
nnd Ae is mentally bound by affection and devoted to thee like a father ” 
(Cl, xiii. 579-80). His Cina and Kirāta troops glittered as with gold — 
tasya cinaih kirütaig ca kāūcanair iva samurtam babhau bulann—unless 
the allusion be to their yellow complexions ( Udyēga-p., xviii. 584-5). 

For these reasons it seems that Prag-jydtiga must have comprised 
the country along both sides of the Brahma-putra from the Himalayas 
down to Tippera, that is the modern distucts of Jalpaigori, Cooch 
Behar, Goalpara, Rangpur, Bogra, Maimansingh, Dacca, Tippera, and 
part of Pabna and also probably part of the east of Nepal, Strictly 
speaking, the southern portion of Prāg-jyūtiņa as thus defined would 
have fallen within the Eastern region and would have included Laubitya 
mentioned in the description of Bhima's conquests there quoted above, 
that is, the country beside the R. Lolita or Brahma-putra; but if 
Lauhitya was only & portion of the Prág-j yótisa realm, and the strength 
of that realm. lay, as it appears it did, in the north, it was natural to 
ireat Pr ag-jyotisa as situated in the Northern region. 

The region assigned to Prāg-jyūtiga bordered on forests and hills 
where elephants still abound, an? where a hardy race of ponies still 
exists; and the allusions to it notice this. Thus Bhaga-datta is de- 


scribed as “the best wielder of the elephant-hook" among the kings 


assembled on the Pauravas' side in the Great War, and as “ skilful with 
the chariot ” (Udyoga- -p., clxvi, 5804); and it would seem from this 
that in ancient days kings did not consider it unbecoming to excel in 
the manége of elephants. He gave as presents to Yudhisthira * horses of 


noble breed, swift as the wind, an iron vessel, aud swords with fine 
The description of the horses i is, of 
course, exaggerated according to our ideas, for the best horses in ancient 

India could not well have exceeded what we should call galloways, and 


ivory hilts " (Sabhā-p., 1. 1835-6). 


the majority of them could not have been more than ponies. 
No name is given to the capital in this class of passages but it is 


culled Prag-jyotiga i in the other classes. The people were rae ang ns 
,no — 


M indicated in some of the foregoing quotations ; and this 

doubt. means here people of Mongolian affinity. 
‘The second and third classes of passages occur — Si — 
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1567). This almost belongs to the first class, but the idea is developed 
in a speech by Arjuna in praise of Krgna—** Thon didst destroy Muru's 
fetters (manrava pūra) and slay Nisunda and Naraka; thon didst 
render the path to the Prág-iyótisa city safe again " (Vana-p., xii. 488). 
Here we see the country Prāg-jyūtiga described in the first class of 
passages disappears and becomes a city, Krgņa becomes a hero and con- 
queror, and the suggestion comes in that the people were demons. 

This suggestion is fully developed in the third class of passages, 
and the laudation of Krana grows fulsome and hyperbolical as address- 
ed to a divine personage, Thus Arjuna praising him says—There was 

; a very strong fortress-city called Prag-jyGtiga belonging to the Asuras; 

ò and Bhauma Naraka carried off Aditi's two jewelled ear-rings there; 
the gods could not cope with him, and therefore invoked Krgna’s help 
to slay the Dasyus; Krsna severed six thousand fetters (papa), slew 
Bhauma Naraka and Mura, and recovered the ear-rings (Udyēga-p., 
xlvii. 1887-92). Vigņu prophesying about his incarnations says — 
While dwelling at Dvārakā as Krsna, I shall slay Naraka Bhauma, 
who did wrong to Aditi, and also Maru and Pitha the Dānava, and 
destroy the charming Prag-jyotisa city filled with all kinds of wealth 

i (Ģānti-p., ccexli. 12954-6). Vidura says—Naraka and the Dānavas 
tried to seize Krsna, when he went to Prāūg-jyūtiga, and failed (Udyēga-p., 
cxxix. 4408-9). 

This class of allusions occurs especially in the Hari-Vamea. It 
is said there— Krsna went to the Prag-jydtiga city and killed the 
Danava Naraka iu the sea, samudra-madhye (clxxiv. 9790). Narada 
speaking of Krgņa's exploits says— The two Dànavas Maya and Tara 
delighted in Bhauma Naraka's city Prig-jyotisa (lv. 3116-7). It is 
said Naraka Bhauma, king of the Danavas, seized Tvastrs daughter 
Kaçëru; he was king of Prāg-jyūtiga ; he made a fine city Maņi- 
parvata for the Gandharva maidens and Apsarases, whom he carried off, 
npon the Alaka towards his own country of Muru— Alakayam muroh 

sva-visayam prati (cxxi. 6791-6801). The Alakā seems to be the river 
~~ Alaka-nandá, one of the eastern sources of the Ganges, but Muru 
scems to be generally the name of a Danava prince. The climax of 

marvel is perhaps reached in the continuation of that story in Hari-V., 
cxxi to exxiii, where Kigņn's exploits are described at great length— 
how at Indra’s request he rode on Garuda from Dvārakā to the Prag: 
jyotisa city, how he fought in a superhuman battle with Naraka’s four 
Wardens (dvāra-pāla), with the hosts of Daityas, Dànavas and Riksasas 
and finally with Naraka, and slew them all, how be captured the city 

N with its fabulous riches, and how the Earth gave up Aditi 8 ear-rings 

` ^ which Naraka had carried off. It was through this great victory that 









Kye gained bis wonderful bow Ģārņga (Udyoga-p., elvai. 5353-8). 
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To the same class of passages belongs the allusion in a donbtful 
verse of the Ramayana, where Prūg-jyētisa is mistakenly placed in the 
Western regiou—“A city made of gold called Prāg-jyūtīsa is there; in it 
dwells the evil-souled Dānava called Naraka” (Gorresio's Edition, 
Annotations to Kisk-k., xliii). 

The difference whioh has taken place in the aspect of Prāg-jyūtiga 
from the first to the last of these passages is most striking. We have j 
no longer a prosperous Mlévcha kingdom of barbaric splendour, but a 1 
nation of Asuras and Dünavas; no longer the noble and imposing figure 
of the warrior-king Bhaga-datta, the ally and friend of the Kurus, and 
the friend of Civa, but malignant demon-kings Naraka and Muru, who S 
were the foes of the gods and with whom the divine hero Krsna could | 
have notbing but internecine war, There can be, no doubt, that this 
change marks very clearly the development of the Krsna legend, from 
his rise as a new chieftain of great vigour nnd capacity to his deifica- 
tion as an incarnation of Visnu. 

There is only one other passage of importance that T am aware of, 
viz., Rāmāy., Ādi-k., xxxv. 1-9, which has been quoted above in con- 
nexion with Magadba. It says Prāg-jyūtiga was founded by Amūrta- 
rajas, a son of a great king Kuga, who was apparently an Arya king in K. 
Madhya-dēça. It does not agree with any allusion that I have found, - 
and can hardly be reconciled with any of the passages already d 
discussed. 

A few words may be added abont — which is the modern’ 
district of Kamrup or Gauhati in Assam, The Kama-ripas were not | 
an ancient nation, for their name does not occur, as far as I am aware, 
in the Maha-Bharata or Ramayana or any early Sanskrit work ; in fact 
they are rarely mentioned, They seem therefore to have sprang up 
only in medieval times, and to have developed as Prāg-jyētiga had 
dwindled into a small state. Thus they are mentioned in the Raglin- 
Vamea (iv. 83-84), where it is said Raghu conquered them after the 
Präg-jyötişas, so that they were distinct from the latter, Tn ancient 
times their territory was probably iucluded within Prāg-jyētiga. 
















Tre Kiras. 


The word Kirata is, no doubt, the same as the modern — irāti 
and Kirānti, which mean “a native of the Kirānt-des or mountainous . 
country lying between the Dud-Kosi and the Karki rivers in Nepal,” 
The term includes the Khambu, Limbu and Yākhā - a 
Danuür, Hayu and Thimi also claim to be Kirünti;" bu 
is disputed by the first three tribes | which — oe Caste: 1ك‎ 
and Tribes of Bengal, 1, 490). But fort erly the a ree eae E 
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range, or their name was used ina comprehensive way, for it was 
applied to tribes inhabiting the Himalaya range and its southern slopes 
from the Panjab to Assam and Chittagong. 

Arjuna in the course of his conquests in the Northern region en- 
countered Kirātas in the army of Bhaga-datta king of Prag-jyGtiea 
(Sabhā-p, xxv. 1002; and see other passages cited below). Bhima, 
after vanquishing Vidēha in his Eastern expedition, proceeded from 
there against the Kirātas (id., xxix. 1089) ; and they were even further 
to the east (id. xiii. 584). They are spoken of as dwelling in the 
marshy regions near the sea (sāgarānūpa-vāsin) under Bhaga-datta's 
rule ( Karna-p., v. 104-5), that is, as explained in discussing Práüg-jyó- 
tisa, in the low lands around the mouth of the Brahma-putra, so that 
they occupied all the eastern bounds of Bengal. Moreover Nakula in 
his Western expedition is said in general terms to have encountered 
Kirátas along with Pahlavas (Persians), Barbaras, Yavauas (Greeks), and 
Cakas (Scythians), (Sabhā-p., xxxi. 1199) ; and they are classed with 
‘those and other north-western nations (Cünti-p. lxv. 2429, and cevii. 
7560; and Vana-p., li. 1990). 

The Kiratas formed a series of allied yet distinct tribes or clans, 
for the Kirātas are mentioned twice in the Bhigma-P. list (ix. 358 and 
364), and again “all the Kirātas” are mentioned (ibid., 376) ; and it is 
almost impossible that tribes so wide-spread could have been homogene- 
ous. They were also intermixed with similar hill tribes called Tan- 
ganas and Pulindas, and all appear to have lived together amicably 
(Vana-p., cxl. 10863-6). They dwelt in the fastnesses of Himavat 
(Drēņa-p., iv. 121; and Raghu-Vamea, iv. 76), and their chief territory 
was among the ranges of Kailāsa, Mandara and Haima, that is, the 
region around lake Manasa, the modern Manasarowar lakes (Anuçàs.-p., 
xix. 1434; Vana-p., exxxix. and cxl). Tt was there that the great king 
Su-bahu resided, who is called king of the Pulindas (ibid.) and also 
king of the Kiratas ( Vana-p., clxxvii. 12849). ‘ 

In that region they formed a settled kingdom and had a city (ibid. 
12350). Eastwards they were also organized into chieftainships, for 
Bhima conquered seven kings of the Kiratas on the confines of Vidēha 
(Sabhā-p., xxix. 1089). But the various tribes differed much in material 


`a 


condition, for some wero civilized and open to friendly intercourse 


( Vana-p., exl. 10865-6 ; and Udyoga-p., lxiii. 2470), and others were 
clad in skins, lived on fruit and roots and were cruel (Sabhā-p., li. 
1865). Their women were used as slaves, for large numbers of Kirāta 
slave-girls are said to have been presented to Yudhisthira (ibid. 1867). 
The Ramayana describes the Kiratas as wearing thick top-knots 
( Kigk.-k., xl. 30). They were looked upon with comprehensive disap- 
J: 0 
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proval, for they are called wicked and are said to have followed evil 
customs (Cánti-p., cevii. 7560-61). Mann declares they were kgattriyas 
and became degraded because of the extinction of sacred rites and the 
absence of brahmans (x, 43 and 44); but this appears to be the opinion 
of a rather late age, for there does not seem to be any indication that 
the Kirātas ever set much store by those privileges. 

Considering their position and their affinities, it seems clear the 
Kirātas were tribes of the Mongolian family. 


UTKALA. 


The Utkalas were well-known, though not mentioned often in 
the Mahā-Bhārata. They are linked with the Mékalas (Bhismn-p., 
ix. 348; Drūņa-p, iv. 122; and Rāmāy., Kigk,-k,, xli. 14), and with the 
Mékalas and Kalingas (Karņa-p., xxii. 882). The position of Kalinga 
has been explained. The Mékalas inhabited the Mekal hills in the 
west and north of Chattisgarh, The Utkalas must therefore have 
occupied an intermediate position. From the passage quoted from the 
Raghu-Vamea with reference to Kalinga, it appears the Utkala terri- 
tory stretched nearly as far as the R. Kapigā or Cossye in Midnapur; 
that passage does not mean it reached that river, for it was only after 
he crossed that river that Raghu had occasion to accept the guidance 
of the Utkala kings. From these data and the positions assigned to 
Paundra and Odra, it may be inferred that Utkala comprised the hilly 
tracts from Balasore to Lohārdagā and Sarguja. 

The Utkalas were a hill tribe of rude habits. They stood by 
themselves and were not considered to have any close affinities with 
the races around them, except probably the Mēkalas, because their 
origin was thrown back to the fabulous times of Ila (Hari-V., x. 
631-2); hence they seem tg have been an aboriginal race. According 

to the Raghu-Vamga which speaks of the Utkala kings (loc, cit.), they 
— have consisted of a number of clans, each governed by its own 
chieftain, 

Various derivations haye been suggested of the name Utkala, 
but it is worthy of note that Utkala and Mékala are linked together 
ns if the two words possessed some element in common, These two 
tribes must apparently from their situation have been Kolarian tribes. 
Can it be that the termination in both names is to be identified with 
ihe word Kol? 


GENERAL REMARKS. ۰ 


In conclusion some conjectures may ba Rib کے ھی‎ the 
going results tend to suggest, 
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The character of the four groups of nations may be summed up 
thus. Magadha, Vidēhā and Vaigāli seem to have been the outposts 
of Aryan conquest and colonization, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra 
and Suhma with Tāmalipta and Odra were kindred nations, which 
were not of Aryan stock and were not subjugated by the Aryas, but 
passed under Aryan influences and became Aryanized. Prāg-jyūtiga 
was a nation of Mongolian extraction.  Utkala was a congeries of 
Kolarian tribes occupying the hilly tracts where they are still 
found. 


I venture to suggest that we have here the results of the immigra- 
tion of four different races. 

The Utkalas, being so-called aboriginal tribes, must of course have 
come into this region first; and their position among hills also suggests 
the same inference. They must have been driven into the bills by later 
invaders. 

Next probably came the Angas and their kindred nations. It seems 
most probable that they entered India from the Bay of Bengal, for 
their condition does not agree with the theory, that they were in the 
Ganges plain before and were driven eastward by the advancing Aryas. 
What happened in North America illustrates what we should expect to 
find, when one race invades and conquers others and takes possession of 
their territory on a large scale. As the pale-faces multiplied and forced 
their way westward, each tribe of Red Indians was broken and flung on 
the tribes behind it, and the tribes became involved in seething confu- 
sion, But nothing of that kind is to be perceived in the accounts of 
Anga and its kindred nations, On the other hand their possession of 
all the Ganges delta, their extension up the Ganges basin narrowing at 
their furthest limit, their spread along the Orissa sea-board, their occu- 
pation of the plains and their slight penetration into the hills—all these 
facts suggest that these nations came from the sea, settled on the sea- 
coast and gradually carved out kingdoms inland. And if their names 
are not really derived from the alleged eponymous brothers but per- 
petuate original appellations, no doubt the termination of the names 
Anga, Vanga and Kalinga contains some common meaning. 

Third came the invasion of the Prāg-jyōtişas. This seems the 
most probable order, because they did not push their way so far into 
India as the Angas, &c., and becanse all the accounts make them out 
to have been a powerful nation from the earliest times, which would 
hardly have been their condition, if " they had preceded the Angas, de, 
and been driven back towards the hills by them. "They must have 
descended from the Mongolian table-lands through the passes along the 
north-east. They held a strong position in ancient times, but gra- 
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dually disappeared so completely that no trace of their name, which 

is a singular one, seems to be discoverable. If, however, Kālidāsa is 
right in the passage quoted in page 105, it indicates how Prag-jyotiga 
was dwindling away in his time. Pressed by the Pondras on the west, 
by the Vangas on the south, by the new Kāma-rūpas on the north-enst, 
and probably by fresh Mongolian tribes on the north, the Prāg-jyūtigas . 
were forced to retreat to the east side of the Brahmn-pntra, into the 
Garo and Khasi hills and into the district of Sylhet; and it is probably 

in that direction that the kingdom must have perished. 

Lastly came the invasion of the Aryas into Eastern India. Their 
conquering vigour seems to have spent itself by the time they sub- 
dued Vidēha and Magadha, for they had already passed through many 
generations in the plains of North India, and the enervating climate 
° and easy conditions of life had surely, if slowly, modified the constitu- 

tion which their ancestors had acquired in colder and hardier climes. 
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The Gauhati Copper-plate Grant of Indrapāla of Prāgyyētisa tn 
Asim.'—By Dr. A. F. Ruporr HoetnxLe. 


(With Plates III-V.) 


This grant was given to me by Mr. E. A. Gait, C.S., in September 
1893. Itis the property of a Mandal (patwári) named Dhairjyanath, 
and was found some thirty years ago by that man’s relation Tanurām 
Deka (deceased), while breaking up for cultivation a piece of high land 
in the village Bar Pānārā, Mauza Pati Darrang, District Kāmrūp. 

The grant consists of three gopper-plates, which are joined together 
by a massive, pear-shaped ring. The ring passes through circular holes, 
in the middle of the narrower side of the plates; and attached to it is 
the king's seal. 

Each plate measures 93 by 6 inches. They were originally about 
1 of an inch thick, but they (especially the third) are now worn quite thin 
along their margins. The obverse of the first plate and reverse of the 
last plate are blank. The inscription, accordingly, covers only four sides 
of the plates. The first inscribed side bears 14 lines, the second and 
third, 15 lines each, and the fourth side has only 9 lines. The letters 
are as a rule } of an inch long. They are clearly cut, though not very 
deep, and are very fairly legible, except just along the margins, where 
the metal is very much worn. 

The seal is heart-shaped, measuring 4} by 3 inches. Its area is 
divided into two parts, by a ledge running across it, about 4 of an inch 
bigh. In the triangular space, above the ledge, is placed the figure of an 
elephant, showing ia very high relief every line and feature of its great 
bulk en face. The figure measures from the back ground to the edge of 
the frontal bone three-quarters of an inch. In the semi-circular com- 


partment, below the ledge, is the inscription of the king's name, in 


letters of a size slightly larger than in the grant. Round the edge of 


the seal runs a raised rim, nearly one inch in height, very little 


1 On the three Plates read Indrapāla for Mahēndrnpāla. 
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higher than the figure of the elephant, which is protected thereby. 
The whole looks just like a heart-shaped box, without a lid. 

The language of the grant is Sanskrit. The formal part of the 
grant, describing the locality and its perquisites and boundaries, is in 
prose, viz., lines 3-11 on the reverse of the second plate, and lines 
1-9 on the obverse of the third plate. The remainder, detailing the 
genealogy of the donor and of the donee, is in verse. 

The execution of the inscription is very slovenly and inaccurate, 
Not unfrequently one or two akgaras are omitted e¢g.,1,1b* kwa for 
kitava, 1,46 anta for amanta, 1,115 sajjair for sasujjatr, L10b bhar: 
for bhārahari, and elsewhere. Sometimes single letters are omitted. 
e.g., 1,106 laksmüh for laksmyāk, 11,8a samvadhā for sambaddha, IL a 
sava for sarvvā, and elsewhere, Once an aksara is repeated, vis., tū, 
in Ll4b and Ille; similarly there is a duplicate w in III,8a and 
٦11,30: and there is a superfluous y in vannmyatye in Ilda, and a 
superfluous r in dhümrair for dhūmair in Il,ša. Many more such 
inaccuracies of the scribe or the engraver are noted in the footnotes 
to the transliteration. Curiosities are abhavata for abhavat in II, 9a, 
kalatravānām for kalatrāvān IL9a and II,10a, avan for abhavan or 
rather for abhün, 11,1b, paksasta for paksastha in I1,66, rakarana for 
sakarana in 11,76 (see footnote 11 to the translation), waksena for 
vakréna in IIl,3a, and the obscure, and probably blundered, daksi 
pāttau in ITI,8a (see footnote 18 to the translation). Other anomalies of 
spelling may be due to provincial usage. Such are the occasional 
confusion of sibilants,* as in amusya for amusya in Il,la, êsa for asd 
in 11,15b, kisi for kasi in ILI,5a, atidisyat8 for atidigyat8 in IL a, 
and elsewhere; also the ligature of m with v, instead of anusvira 
with v, or m with b; e.g, amvu for ambu in ll,ša, prabhrtīnām= 
vinivārita for prabhrtindm vinivārita in IL11b, and elsewhere; and 
the confusion of v and b as in Vrahma for Brahma in I,6b, II,la aud 
vabhüva for babhūva in ILlla, and of n for n, as in farayginīnārm for 
taraņginīnām in II,l4a. Similarly due to provincial usage are occasional 
prakriticisms or vernacularisms, as virjja for viryya in ILl4b, jagds 
for yagüs in II,la, Prāgjyūtisa for Prāgjyūtiga in 11,36; perhaps also 
dyücürasya for āryācārasya in 11,136, and the omission of final £ in 
asi for asit in I1,2b, and of final visarga before an initial p and s, 
in khatednga for khatcàpgah in 1,1b, Rati for Ratih in 11,10a, 3 
elsewhere. 


3 This means Plate I, line 1, reverse. āmobverse, b= reverse, And so on, in 
all references. 


8 The confasion of sibilants, as Mr. Gait ioforms me, bas reached its climax ` 


in modern Assamese, which uses s indiscriminately for s, s and g. 
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From the paleographic point of view the following particulars are 
worth noting. The 9 (guttural nasal) is formed witha ringlet, which is 
usually placed on the line (as in khaļvāņga 1,1b, Ganga 1,26, brahmanga 
L6b, bhujanga 1,6b, papka 1,7, atitarangini Il, lsa, tunge 11,16), but 
twice it appears above the line, resembling the annsyāra (viz., in payka 
I,5b, and aykura 1,8b). It is not attached to the body of the letter, as is 
now the case in the modern Bengali 4. 

An r preceding a consonant is formed throughout above the line. 

A final consonant is indicated either by the usual sign of the 
virdma, ora special modified form of the letter is used. Thus we have 
the virāma with final £ in asit L5b, and abhavat 11,2a, and with final n 
in yasmin ll,l2a. In these cases the virdma-stroke is placed a little 
to the left of the foot of the consonant, and detached from it, the letter 
itself being of the usual size. More frequent, however, is the use of a 
special form for final £, n and m; viz, for t it is the sign f|, made of 
somewhat smaller size than the surrounding letters; forn it is the 
sign Sh. and for m the sign 5, both made of the same size as the sur- 
rounding letters. Thus tin asit II, llb; win valīyān 1,135, janapadān 
11,76, prabhrtin 11,8, and sarvedn 11,86; min mudrām 1,76, sambha- 
vam 11,9a, param U,l5a, bhavatām II,9b and iyam. 11,96. It is worthy 
of note, that all these special final letters also occur in the Badal 
pillar inscription of the time of Nārāyaņa Pala, an excellent 


` facsimile of which has been published by Professor Kielhorn in the 


Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 160. Thus the same final £ occurs 
there in kiñcit, line 24, the final n in priman, 1. 8 and 12, sampifdn and 
nidhin, 1. 13, and final min amalam |. 28. The final m appears to have 
been suspected by Professor Kielhorn, as he has enclosed it in brackets, 
but itis quite correct. A slightly different final form of ¢ is more fre- 
quent, and occurs in vidhivat, l. 11, abhavat, 1. 17, avadat, 1. 21, vyavrndt, 
l. 25, and asmat, 1.28, The origin of the curious form of the final n is in 
this wise: the viráma was attached to the middle of the right hand 
side of the perpendicular stroke of n, as clearly seen in the Badal plate 
grīmān, l. 8, 12; next the head-loop was ndded, as in our plate, to 
enable the whole letter to be drawn by one stroke of the pen. The 
latter, therefore, is a more cursive form. 

The anuswüra is formed by a dot or ringlet, which is either placed 
above the line (as usually), or on the line. The latter is seen in san- 
nilinüm 1,76, vijayināris ,140ا‎ tam 1l,l3a, svarggam II,lša, sar» 11,96, 
ns dos of avagraha occurs four times; vis, in "tipavitā 11,115, 
'cēsha 11,14b, 'sfam 11,155, also in Ill,la after kulam where it is out 
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of place, and where it may have been intended for the special sign of 
the final m which it resembles. 

The grant is not dated; but an estimate of its age may be made 
from its palwographic characters. It presents a good example of the 
North-Eastern Nagari, at a time shortly preceding the establishment 
of the modern Bangali. For the determination of the evolution of the 
latter, the 9 and r are specially serviceable as test letters. In Bangili 
the forms of r and v are practically identical ; and, as above noticed, C 
the ringlet which forms part of p, is there attached to the body of the 
letter. The transition period from North-Eastern Nāgarī to Bangali may 
be fixed as about 1050-1200 A. D. Two inscriptions of this transitional wa 
period are the Dēopāra Stone Inscription of the Bengal king Vijaya eT 
Sana, about 1180-1190 A. D., and the copper-plate grant of Vaidya 
Deva, king of Kümarüpa, about 1142 A, D. Both inscriptions show 
the characteristic form of r (=va); and the Dēopāra inscription 
is the first to show the nasal 9 with ringlet attached to the body of the 
letter. In our grant, the form of r is still the old one; and the position 
of the ringlet, as a mark of p, is still quite unsettled. Altogether 
the appearance of the writing in it is much older; and it may, . À 
therefore, with some probability, be referred to about, the middle of the 
llth century A. D. (say, 1050 A. D,). This conclusion is confirmed by  . "Ñ 
a comparison of the initial forms of the vowel i. In our grant it is 3 
made by a circumflex surmounting two ringlets placed side by side . x 
(thus 60); while in the inscriptions of Vaidya Dēva and Vijaya Sena š ` “u 
the circumflex is far more complicated. 

In connexion with this, I may mention, that I have in my hands | 
a copper-plate grant of Ratnapāla, lately sent to me by Mr. Gait,’ 
Ratnapala, as will be noticed presently, was the grandfather of the 
Indrapāla of the Gauhati grant. He appears to have had a rather long 
reign; he outlived his son Purandarapala, and was succeeded by his 
grandson Indrapála. His plate may be placed about 50 years earlier. 

In conformity herewith, the palwographic characters of his grant are t 
decidedly older than those of the Indrapila grant. Thus the con- — 
sonant kh which, on the later grant, has practically the same form as in | 
the modern Bangali, shows in the Ratnapala grant tho older post-gupta £ 
form. Further the nasal و‎ is formed without any ringlet, according to 
the older fashion. x | 

The present grant professes to be one of 







jyotisn. His father is said to have been Purandarapāla, his gran 
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Ratnapala, and his great-grandfather Brahmapāla. Purandarapāla, 
however, appears to have died during the reign of Ratnapila, the latter 
being succeeded directly by his grandson Indrapala. This is quite 
clear from the recital in the actual grant (see 2nd plate, reverse, lines 4 
and 5); but the circumstance would seem to have been fully explained 
in the 17th verse which unfortunately is mutilated beyond restoration. 
The death of the father (Purandarapāla) and the transmission of the 
throne to the grandchild (Indrapāla) is, however, indicated in the 
existing remains of the verse. 

Beyond Brahmapāla the ancestry is carried, in direct line, though 
after an undefined interval, through Vajradatta aud Bhagadatta to 
Naraka, who would seem (in verse 6) to be indicated as the founder of 
the town of Prāgjyētiga. Naraka is said to have been the son of the 
god Hari, by the goddess Earth.” 

The total ancestry, accordingly stands thus :— 

1, Hari. 
2, Naraka, founder of Prāgjyētiga, son of No. 1. 
3, Bhagadatta, son of No. 2. 
4, Vajradatta, son of No. 3. 
5, Undefined interval, 
6, Brahmapāla of the line of No. 4. 
7, Ratnapāla, son of No. 6. 
8, Purandarapāla, son of No. 7 (died as prince). 
9, Indrapāla, son of No. 8 (succeeded his grandfather Ratna- 
ala). 

The first ئل‎ names on this list are those of well-known mythical 
personages. The third and fourth may have some claim to be regarded 
as having a historical existence. Vajradatta is said to have belonged 
(v. 8) to the Kaumra dynasty. No dynasty of this name is otherwise 
known. Mr. E. A. Gait, who is the best authority on old Asam 
history, writes to me: 

«T do not know anything about the Kaumra dynasty, mentioned in verse 5. 
The name does not occur in any Buranji, Puthi, or tradition with which I am 
acquainted. Might not the reading be Kaumdra ? Tho ruler of the country when 
Hiuen Tsiang visited it, was Kumāra Bhiskara Varma.” 

The reading is certainly Kaumra, not Kaumāra, though as the 
grant is full of errors of spelling, it is not impossible that the correct 
namo should be Kaumāra.” Mr. Gait's suggestion has a certain plausi- 
bility. The date of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit is 640 A.D. The date of our 
grant is about the middle of the 11 h, sentury (e. 1050 A.D.), and, 









1 Kaumára, however, would 
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accordingly, that of Brahmapāla about 1000 A.D. There is thus an 
interval of about 360 years between Hiuen Tsiang and Brahmapāla ; 
and it may have been somewhat longer. As will be shown presently, 
between Vajradatta and Brahmapāla thore were twenty-one kings. At 
the rate of 20 years for a reign, these kings would take up 420 years, 
or at the rate of 15 years, 315 years. On the supposition, therefore, 
that the “ Kaumra" line took its name from Kumāra Bhāskara of 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time, it seems quite possible to accommodate Vajradatta, 
who is said to have been of the Kaumra line, together with his twenty- 
one successors in the interval between Hinen Tsiang and Bralimapala. 

But there is another interesting point in our genealogy, viz, a 
curions discrepancy. 

The usual Āsām tradition is that Bhagadattaand Vajradatta were 
brothers, both being the sons of Naraka, Bhagadatta apparently being 
the elder of the two, and he it was that succeeded his father on the 
throne of Prāgjyētīga. See Mr. Gait's paper on the Koch Kings of 
Kāmarūpa, in this Journal, Vol, LXII, p. 271. This account is borne 
out by the Tējpur copper-plate grant of Vanamāla published in this 
Journal, Vol. IN, p. 766. According to it the genealogy runs thus : 

1, Hari, the God. 
9, Naraka, founder of Prügjyotisa, son of No. 1. 
3, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta, sons of No. 2. 
4, Undefined number of kings of the line of Bhagadatta. 
5, Silustambha, of a new line of an — number of 
kings, ending with Cri-Hariga. 
6, Pralambha, said to be again of the line of ‘Bhagadatte: 
7, Harjara, son of No. 6. 
8, Vanamāla, son of No. i 
On the other hand, the Gauhati grant. makes Vajradatta to be 


the son of Bhagadatta; and in this it is in agreement with the Now- 


gong grant of Balavarman.* The genealogy, as given in the latter, 
runs as follows :— 


1 Ls Hari (called Upéndra). ` | : 
š 2 Naraka, founder af یں وت‎ son of No. l. 4 
"3, Bhagadatta, son of No 2. | F ut.) „M JA av. "d 
4, Vajradatta, son of No. 3. Lx 7 68 Ag, TAE AMET ANG 
5, Undefined number of kings of bis line t سرت‎ 
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8, Harjara, of a new line. 
9, Vanamüla, son of No. 8. 
10, Jayamāla, son of No. 9. 
11, Vīrabāhu, son of No. 10, 
12, Balavarman, son of No. 11. 
With No. 8, Harjara, a new dynasty commences: but here the 
Nowgong and Téjpur grants differ, the latter commencing this new 
dynasty with Harjara’s father, Pralambha, whom the Nowgong grant 
ignores. Moreover the Téjpur grant seems distinctly to make Pralambha 
to belong to the (old, apparently restored) line of Bhagadatta. There 
YA is, however, in the genealogical wording of both grants sufficient 
looseness (probably intentional) to suggest the descensional connection 
of both the Sālastambha and Harjara (or Pralambha) lines with 
Bhagadatta. 

In another point also these two grants differ, The Tējpur grant 
makes Bhagadatta to succeed his father Naraka, and omits all mention 
as to the further fortunes of his brother Vajradatta. On the other 
hand, the Nowgong grant makes Vajradatta to succeed his father 
Bhagadatta. 

۱ This matter of the relation of the kings and dynasties to one another 
۱ is further complicated through the statements in the Ratnapala grant. 
I have not as yet been able to thoroughly examine that grant, but so 
much seems to be clear from it, that Vajradatta was a brother of 
Bhagadatta (as against the Gauhatiand Nowgong grants), and that 
- Vajradatta succeeded his brother Bhagadatta (as against the Tējpur 
grant, which knows nothing about Vajradatta's succession, and agninst 
the Gauhati and Nowgong grants, which make him succeed his father 
t Bhagadatta), Further the Ratnapāla grant fills up the undefined 
interval, No. 5 of the Gauhati grant, by stating that after Vajradatta 
a chief (adhipati) of the Mlecchas took possession of the kingdom, 
| and n line of twenty kinga now followed, beginning with Calastambha. 
j The twenty-first of this line was Tyāga-sidha, who had no sons, and 
x he was succeeded by Brahmnpāla, the father of Ratnapala. From this 
account (if I have gathered it correctly) it would appear that the 
Pāla dynasty of Asim followed the kings Nos. 5-12 of the Nowgong 
. grant. The latter names eight kings, from Calastambha down to Bala- 
i varman. There may have been descendants of the Harjara line after 
Balavarman, but, in any case, the grant allows a number of unnamed 
kings under No. 7, There is no difficulty, therefore, in accounting for the 
21 kings, who are said, by the Ratnapala grant, to have preceded Brah- 
mapala, On paleographie grounds, too, there 1s a probability of the 
Calastambha and Harjara lines having preceded the Pala dynasty. 
| s | — 
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For paleographically the Nowgong grant is older than the Ganhati grant, ` 
and very closely resembles the Ratnapšla grant. Thus, it does not use 
the ringlet of the nasal p, and forms the consonant ۶۸۰ in the old fashion, 
older even than in the Ratnapála plate. Italso uses the same initial form 
of the vowel i, as the latter plate, viz., a circumflex below two ringlets 
placed side by side (eo), while the Gaubati plate reverses that position. 
Accordingly the Nowgong plate and its author must have preceded the 
Gauhati plate of Indrapāla. Whence it follows that, though the plate, 
palwographically, might be of the same age as the Ratnapāla plate, its 
author king Balavarman must be placed before Ratnapāla, and, there- 
fore, also before Brahmapšla. Whence it further follows that the Harjara 
line of kings must have preceded the Pala dynasty. For, to all 
appearances, they ruled over the same country of which Prāgjyōtişa 
was the capital.’ 3 

The Tējpur grant, being one of Vanamāla, the great-grandfathor of 
Balavarman of the Nowgong grant, must be still older than the Pala 
grants, Unfortunately it is not forthcoming, though Mr. Gait has a 
made n careful search forit. From the specimen, published in this 
Journal, Vol. IX, the point of age is very difficult to determine, though 
there is nothing in it to suggest ita being younger than the Nowgong or ` 
the Pala grants, 

Unfortunately none of these Asim grants are dated. Tho palmo- 
graphic guidance is, at best, uncertain and vague; but as it is, I am 
disposed to refer the Gaubatī plate to (say) 1050 A.D., the Ratnapāla 
plate to (say) 1010 A.D., the Nowgong plate to (say) 975 A.D., and the 
Tējpur plate of Vanamāla to (say) 925 A.D, 

Another puzzle is that both lines, of Harjara (or Pralambha) as well 
as of the Pālns, trace their descent up to Bhagadatta, as if they were 
dynasties related to one another, and of the same tribe or race. 


9 Prāgjyūtip-ādhipa or ‘lord of Prigjydtign' is applied to all of them equally. ۱ 
Bo fur as the land-grante which I have seen are concerned, the name PragjyGtisa is ` 
only applied to a town (pura), but not to a country. In the Nowgong grant Naraka 
i» said to have conquered (the country of) Kümarüpa and to have taken np his 
residence in the town (pura) of Prāgjyūtiga. There is nothing in the land-granta 
to show that Prügjyótisa had ceased to be the capital of the co 












ort; 


resided in the townlet (nagari, see v.19) Ģrīdurjayā, which 
Cash kudu linarily 


while, according to the Nowgong grant, Balava و‎ AMAT 
resided in Harippégvara, which is described as his paitdmah: 
camp” I may add that, as Mr. Gait informs mo, Prūgjyētiga | 
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They also use the same emblem on their seals, a full-figure elephant, 
standing to the front, But the probability is that both dynasties are 
those of aboriginal tribal chiefs, who, aggrandizing themselves, adopted 
Hinduism and got invented for themselves a quasi Kgatriya descent. 
All the genealogical details, therefore, before Brahmapāla, Cálastambha 
and Pralambha (or Harjara) are unhistorical, the real lines commencing 
with those names. The lineage of Bhagadatta seems to have been a 
favorite one for the chiefs of Kamaripa to adopt. “ The so-called Rājās 
of Rani,” as Mr. Gait informs us (Journal, Vol. LXII, p. 272) also 
“ claim to be descended from the lineage of Bhagadatta.''!^ 

The preceding remarks, practically, dispose of the question of tho 
connection of the Palas of our grant with the Palas of the well-known great 
Bihar and Bengal dynasty. On this subject, Mr. Gait writes to me as 
follows سے‎ 

“I do not think that there is any connection between the Pala kings, men- 
tioned in the Gauhati grant and the great Pala dynasty of Bengal The ins- 
cription contains no reference to any known king of this dynasty; and the Palas 
in the copper-plate claim descent from Naraka and Bhagadatta, the mythical Hindū 
progenitors of more than one of the royal families which formerly held sway in 
Kümarüpa. Moreover they are described as Lords of Prigjyitiga, which ia not a 
title claimed by any of the Pala kings of Bengal, althongh one of them—Déva 
Pāla—is said to have conquered Kāmarūpāa. Lastly the title Pala isa very common 
one not only amongst the kings of ancient Assam, but also of the Bard Bhuiyās 


and others, e.g., of the Brahman to whom the land-grant mentioned in the plate 
under discussion was made." 


I fully agree with Mr. Gait. 

Besides the four Asam grants, referred to in the preceding remarks 
(viz, the Gauhati, Tējpur, Nowgong aud Ratnapāla grants), there is 
known a fifth, viz, the Benares grant of Vaidyadēva, published by 
Mr. Venis in the Epigraphta Indica, Vol. II, p. 347. Vaidyadéva was 
the prime minister of king Kumürapála, of the great Bibar dynasty, 
who made his minister the tributary ruler of Kāmarūpa, in the place 
of the original ruler who had rebelled. Kumara Pāla does not appear 
in the ordinary genealogical list of the Bihar Pala dynasty. That list 
concludes with a king Vigraha Pala III. But as Kumara Pāla's own 
genealogy begins with a Vigrahapāla, as the grandfather, and gives 
Rama Pala, as the father of Kumara Pala, Mr. Venis, with much 
probability, concludes the identity of the two Vigraha Palas, and thus 
makes Kumara Pala to be the grandson of Vigraha Pala III. The 
date of his grant is conjecturally fixed as 1142 A.D., placing it about 
one century later than the Gauhati grant, which agrees well enough 

4 


10 For modern instances of fictitious genealogies, see page 53 (5$ 46) of Mr. 
Gait's Report on the Census of Asim, 1891. 
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with the difference in the characters used in the two grants, though 
they belong to two rather different varieties of Nagari. 


I may here state, that I possess a very excellently written and 
illuminated copy of the Ashta Sāhasrikā Prajūā Pāramitā. Itis dated 
in the 15th year of the reign of Rima Pala, on the 17th day of the 
dark half of Vaicākha.ll Unfortunately, as usual in Pala inscriptions, 
there is no reference to any era. The letters are those of the MSS. Nos. 
1464 and 1688, and the numerals those of Nos. 1643 and 1683 (in 
Bendall's Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library), all dating in the llth century (1015-1065). Occasion- ۱ 
ally the letters resemble those of No. 1693, dated 1165 A.D. The b 
difference between the letters of these two sets is, on the whole, | 
infinitesimal. As Mabipila is supposed to have reigned up to 1060 
A.D., Rämapäla, third in descent from him, would, on the usual average 
of a 20 years’ reign, have been on the throne, from about 1100 to 1120 
or 1125, and this would well accord with the characters of my manus- 
cript of his reign. Kumara Pala might have followed him from about 
1125 to 1145 A.D. 


As to the localities mentioned in the grant I can offer no identi- 
fications; indeed, I am not sure that I have understood all the terms ~ 
correctly. Mr. Gait has been good enough to depute an officer to make | 
local enquiries, but they have been unsuccessful. Hesays, however, that | 
“It has been suggested to me by Bibi Bhêlanath Dis, Sub-Deputy 
Collector, that the Hapyoma district may gorrespond to the Barama Tabsil, 
and the hamlet of Kasi may correspond to the three villages Nith Kunci, Nau 
Kucī and Rana Kuci which aggregate some 6 square miles. A river flows to the 
west of these villages which is now known ns Timu (Ti or Di is the Kachiri word 











for water or river, and is a common prefix in the names of rivers in Assam and " 
E. Bengal) which would perhaps'be the Digummi of the inscription. As regards ‘ : 
the Makhi path on tho East, it may bo noted that there are two villages rather more A 
than a mile to the South of Rana Kuci which are known as Bar Mākhibāhā and 
Khudra Maikhibaha respectively 12, and it is possible that a road formerly led to — 


them along the eastern boundary of Nau Kaci and Rana Kaci. | djoining Rana Kuct a 
to the 8.-W. is the village of Ratanpur which may perhaps vo somo connection | 
with Ratnapāla, but this may be only accidental a ns thero are several ‘Ratnapuras in A 
the province. There is, however, no trace now of any tank to the North of ' 
Nan Kaci, nor of any embankment and pond to the North-East and South-West, i 
No worship is now performed at Mākhibūbā, but n Ģradābā ceremony ia performed 
every year in commemoration of the death of one (Gaurī Nëršyan Okaudbarīts 
father. This is known as the Mākhībāhā-sabhā," - š TET 


ON Seo Dr. R. Mira'e edition of ‘that work in tho Biblioth 
tion, p. XXIII. ¿ 
19 In order, however, to agree with the deser 
NE should lie to the North sa" Kuci, 
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TEXT.! 


First Plate: Reverse. 
Svastit ۶ Khatvinga paracur-v-vrsab ¢aci-kal=éty-adi® tvadiyam 
maya sarvvasvam jitam=adya nima kiva* . 
pratyarppitam* të punah [I] présyà „kēvalam=astu mē jala-vahā 
Gaņg=ēti Gauri-girā Ģambhēr=dyūtaka- 
3, lājitasya jayati vridi-vinamram girah n[1 ú] *Jaynti Pacupati praj- 
adhinathé mahita-vapur-m-mahi- 
4, mà mahá-varühah | iyam-api Bhagadatta-vataa-mātā Dharanir 
=anta”-narādhipa-pratigthā n[2 ú] *Yad-vāri Rāma-para- 
5, Ģūr=n=nrpa-kaņtha-kāņda-lāvasya dhauta-ghana-lūhita-paykam=āsīt I 
Lauhitya ity=adhipatih saritām 
6, sa ésa Vrahm?-āņga-bhūr=n=nudatu vah kali-kalmagaņi!? ۲3ج‎ ú] 
Valgat-khura kgsubhita-bhima-bhujanga-sadma kalp-à- 
7, vasüna-dina-bhinna-samudra-mudrám | pātāla-paņyka-patal-ēdara- 
sannilinàm krod-a- 
8, krtir-v-Vasutim ! Harir=ujjahāra q [4 n] Damstr-ankur-dddhrta- 
dharā-parirambha-garbha-sambhūga-sam bh p- 
9, ta-ras-ālasa-mūnasasya | tasy-ütmajó narapatir=n=Narak-abhidha- 
nah crimün-abhüd-bhuvana-va- 
10, ndita-páda-mülab [m 5 ú] Ratna-prabhā-ruchiram=āspadam=ēva 
Laksmáh ? puny-ópakantha-vilasad-vana-bhàri!* [1 | 
11, Prāgjyētigam puram-apára-yncáb!* sajjair=v=vaksah-sthalam=pitur 
=iv=āparam=adhyuvāsa u[6 ú] Tasy=āpi 


— 
- 


eastwards from the hamlet of Kûsî. Of course, it might be suggested that that 
path commenced at Mākhibāhā and ran in n northerly direction to the Kuci villages 
(or Kisi), nnd then continued in û north-easterly direction, along the side of the 
land referred to in the grant, while its earlier portion (further south) did not touch 
that land at all. 


L From the Original. In the photograph some of the compound letters do not 
show entiroly. 


3 Metro: Córd&la-Vikridita. Read khafvággaA. 
3 Hore is a flaw in the Plate which makes the aksara appear di. 
4 Read kitawa. The metre shows that an aksara is omitted, 
b Read pratyarppifam, 
6 Motro: Puspitágrá, Read Pagupatiā. 
1 One aksara is omitted ; read ananta. 
٢ Motre of verses 3-8: Vasanta-tilaka. 
9 Read Brahma, 
10 Read kalmasāņi. 
11 One aksara is missing; read Vasumatim, 
12 Read Lakgmydh. l 
کا‎ Here two nksaras are omitted : read bhdra-hdri. 
là One akgara omitted: insert sa, 


4 
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12, sinur=abhavad=Bhagadatta-nima vicrama-bhimir=akhilasya pitur 
-g-günasya | satv!’-oddhrtah satata- 

13, m=ūna-valē valiyin yah paksa-pátam-akarót-ksata-vaira-paksa 6 
[8 7 n ] Kaumr-ānvay-6nnāti- pada-pra- 

14, thita-pratisthah prthvi-bhujam vijayinām dhuri Vajradattah dēr- 
v-vajra-virjja -parito-!* 


Second Plate: Obvarse. 

1, tēgita-Vajrapāņir=āsīd=amusya!?.mugit-āri-jagāst*=tanujuļ FÎ ıı [8 q ] 
33 Asm[i]n *=ēva nrp-ānvayē narapatih Cri-Vrahma?- 

2, püló 'bhavat 1005 ۶۶ bhuvi Ratnapāla iti ca khyátah ksat-ārir=v= 
vaçi ® | asy=ānargha-guņ-ākarasya mahima rā- 

3, jūas=tu kim=vaņņyatyē?? yah glāghyair=atidisyatē?? su-caritaih 
Rāmasya Krsņasya và i [9 1] Samvadhā* vasudhā su- 

4, dha-dhavalitaih Cambhu-pratisth-aspadair-yasya crotriya-mandirani 
vibbavair=n=nānā-prakārair=api | yūpair=yajūa- 

5, grh-āņganāni havisam dhūmrair *$=n=nabhē-maņģalara yātrā-rēņu- 
bhir-arpnav-ámvu © vijaya-stambhaig=ca sayvš 5! dicah a [10 n] 
$$ A. 

6, sid=udara-kittir=d=data bhokta cucih kalā-kugalah [1] tasya Pu- 
randarapālah sūnuķ cürac-ca su-kavi- 

7, gscau [111] Krtam-atikautukam-a-sakrn-mygayü rasikéna yana 
samarē'pi | kgana-viracita- 


15 Read sattv. 

16 Read pakaļ. 

1? Head rīryyo, 

15 Between pa and ri there is a gap in the original plate, apparently caused by 
a law in the metal. Cancel the duplicate aksara tû. 

19 Read amusya, 


3! Rend tanijah, metri cansa. ا‎ 
22 Metro of verses 9 and 10: Cārdūla-Vikrīģitā, - 
$: Read aeminen-éva metri causa, The vowel (ia obliterated by the hammeriog 
of tho rim. 
Se ے‎ Hi ہس‎ 
55 Read vagi. | | m 
99 Road kich vargayatē or kim=barnnyall, ۱ 
l i w — E * 





a 
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8, gara-pafijara-vaddhai ripu-rija-caddilaih™ u [124] ** Jámadagnya- 


bhuja-vikramàj-jita-pràj ya-ràjya-nr- 


, pa-vamea-sambhavüm [I] Durllabh=ēti sa tu loka-durllabham 


prāpya samyag-abhavata*9 kalatravā- 


10, nîn? g [13 n] *Sae=īva Cakrasya ĢCiva** Cambhs Rati #% Siia- 


rasy=ēva Harēr=iva Crih [1] sā Rēhiņcīva Ksanadükarasya 


11, tasy=ānurūpa-praņayā vabhiva* g [14 n] “ Dévah prācī pradipa کہ‎ 


. prakata-vasumati-mandalah khapdit-àri- 


12, r=j=jātas=tābhyā ** jit-ātmā nnya-vinavntüm *5 -agranir-Indrapá- 


lah | yasmin simhāsana-sthē svayam=avani-bhr- 


13, tam vaddha-sēv-āūjalīnām=āvarjjan=mauli-ratnaiņ phalitam=iva 


bhā % -kuttimam kiryamanuih g [15 n] ** Su-vi- 


14, strtānārn pada-vikya-tarkka-tantra-pravah-ititaraygininam *7 | yah 


sarvva-vidyá-saritàm-a-gádham-anta **-n-nima- 


15, gnag-ca gatag=ca param 816 4] “Svarggam gate pitari yasya 


Je 


yacah-cariré [?] pautrasya putra-[ ]na[— ~ YV] 
Second Plate: Reverse. 


I, [— V — —] i [— a aa kis c —jna gun-ánurtüipam-aty - 


arppitā svayam=avan®°=nija-rajya-laksmib [17] Yasmin 
=nrpē vinaya-vikrama-bhāji nga"! 


2, samyag-vibhakta-catur-āgrama-varņņa-dharmmā | anandini® caka- 


la **-kēmadughā prajānārh prthvī prthoh punar=iva prathit-oday 
=āsītt(1 18 n] 


34 Read çërddülašÀh, 

85 Metre: Rathēddhatā. 

86 Read abhavat. 

87 Read kalatrardn. 

sa Metre: Indravajrā aud Üpendravajrá, 3 

$9 One aksara omitted: read Civeéva. 

4% Read Ratih. 

4l Read bubhūva, 

43 Metre: Sragdhard, 

43 Rend pradipah. 

4% Read tūbhyūm. 

45 One nksara is omitted ; read vinayavatém. 

46 One aksara omitted: read sabha, 

47 Read ,dtitaragginindm. 

43 Head antaran. | 

49 Motre of verses 17 and 18: Vasantatilakā. Portions of this verse are illegible. 

t0 Mutilated for abhavan ; but read abhán, metri causa. 

61 Here one aksara is missing: perhaps read tuygé. 

tā Read dnandini. 

8$ Read sakala. ; 

th Read waits ví "a 
J . 1 17 WA 


- e- 
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3, " Kari-turaga-ratna-pürgpá rājūas=tasy=ānur üpn-guna-vasatib [1] ` 
nrpati-kutt-durjjay=šsin=nsgari Cri-durjjayé nama 19ھ‎ m] 5 
55 Prāgjyē- 

4, tis" - adhipaty -asamkhyat - āpratihata - danda - ksapit - 5520 - ripu- 
paksa - cri - vārāha-paramēĢvarā-paramabhattāraka-mahārāj-ād- 
hirā- 

5, Ja-cri- Ratnapüla- varmma-déva-padanudhyata - parameevara-para- 
mabhuttāraka-mahārāj - ādhirāja - Ģgrī-mad-Indrapāla - varmma - 
dēva * 

6, kugalī y Uttarn-kūlē Hapyēma-vigay-āntaķpāti-Kāsī-pūtnka-bhavi- 
sa- bhümya - paksa - eta? - dhánya- catu ®. sahasr -ótpattika - bhü- 
máu | 

7, tathā-pūrvva-samupasthita-vigaya-ra-karaņa*!- vvāvahārika-pramu- 
kha-jānapadān rēja-rājūi-rāņak-ādhikrtān=anyā-** 

8, pi rájanyaka-rájaputra-rájavallabha-prabhrtin yathākāla=bhāvino'pi 
sarvvān mānanā-pūrvvākam samādi- 

9, cati vēditam=astu bhavatām bhümir-iyam | vāstu-kēdāra-stbala- 
jala-gūpracār-āvaskar-ādy-upētā yathāsam- 

10, sthā sva-sim-dddéca-paryanta hasti-vandha-naukā-vandha-caud- ç 
dharana *- dandapii¢ -dparikara - nānā- nimitt- otkhétana- hast y - 
6+ 

11, stra-go-mahisi-jatika-pracira-prabhrtinim "isvinivarita-sarvva-pida 
gāsanī-krtya a 95 Asit Kagyapa-gotro 'tipavitātt mi- 

12, tra-vatsalah | yajurvvēdī guņ-ādhārē Haripala iti dvijab n[1 8] 
Sütab Cavarapal-akhyitah sadma™ -vimatsarah |abhavad = 
bhava- 

13, nisthasya® dvijaumā māninām *7=varaķ 2 "1 Saukhyāyik=ēti tasy. 
=ābhūt paricaryā-sukha-pradā | āy-ācārasya** s.ācārā Een gu- 


k` 
















b Here one aksara is missing : read kula. 
45 From here prose. 44 
šT Read Pragjyotina... Å 

%3 Read dēvaā. - | 
tē Read stha. 4 
€ Read catuh, I K 

61 Read sa-karaņa. "^ | Y 
^i One aksara is omitted : read anyanza- I — — i 
۶٭‎ Read cauróddharana, | — — 
46 Read prabhrtindm vinivārita. * EE Spice 7 f 
66 Metre of versos 1-5 : Çlöka. A mer وي‎ 


** The reading is doubtful, | Mr Br- S a pass > ا‎ 





s ae Read āry-Ācērarya. 


— و ٭ ہے 
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14, navati satin [34] Dèçapāla iti snigdha-vandhūnāri krta-palanab | 


tabhyam jato dvijo 'césa-guna-ratnna-nidhil sudhi 9 [4 8] 
19, Gāganī"-krtyabhūr=ēsā?! tasmai duskara”?.cūsinē | 15 dvijāya dattā 
۱ yattāya rājyē 'stama-sam& maya I + W [5 n] 
Third Plate: Obverse. 
1, Asyā'tsīmā pūrvvēņa kūgtha-mākkhi-yāna villa-pirvvah kūlaram ۶ 
kintavita-khambhava-satka-makuti-makkhi-yana-hasi 
2, ksetr-ülie-ca | pürvva-daksinena tad-bhū| kintavita-lakkhyava- 
bhūga-Kāslī-pātaka bhürhmyóh?* simni vrhad-alib | daksiņē- 
3, na tad-bhū-simni vrhad-ālihi uttara-ga| pagcima-ga-vaksēna? 
P Svalpadynti-kaivarttānām bhoga-dirghá-kosthe?* bhū- 
4, simni kgētr-āli! vamea-stipa-trayaii=ca | dukgiņa-pagcimēna tad- 
bhü-simni Digumma-nadi | uttara-ga-va- 
5, krēņa tad-bhū-sīmni s-aiva-nadi | pürvva-ga | uttara-vakréoe 
kēstha-Kāgi 7?-páataka bhü-simni ksétr-àli | pagcima-ga-va- 
6, kréna tad-bhū-sīmni vdastv-dlih| pacciména Digumma-nadi 
paccim-dttaréna s=aiva=nadī 
7, uttarēņa Tathigata-karit-Aditya-bhatiraka %.satka-gāsana- Bhavigā 
bhü-simni keétr-a- 
* 8, li-sthal-ākhēķaka-vrkga | pacupati-kürita-puskiripi*!-daksi pittau™ | 
ksetr-ülic-ca! u ^5. 
9, uttara-pürvvéna tad-bhü! kūgtha mākkhi-yānau villa-pürvvab 
kūlaūi=c=ēti ú + 8 
I The Seal, 
1, Svasti Prāgjyūtiīg-ādhipati-ma- 
2, hüráj-üdhirája-cri-ma- 
3, d-Indrapüla **-varm ma-dēvah [1] 


69 Rend sudhiA., 
ا‎ 70 Read cdsani, 
71 Read és. 
x 72 Read duskara, 
7% This half-verae scans irregularly, 
74 Read asyah. 
٦٦ Read kūlam. 
76 Read bhümydh. 
. T Read vakréna. 
7^ Reading uncertain ; perhaps konfa, 
79 Umually Kasi. 
80 Read bhafftáraka. 
- šl Read pugkarini, 
i 88 Perhape read daksina-parcve. 
83 Dele the duplicate u, 
E? ^ The vowel i is attached to the lower part of the aksara d, 
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TRANSLATION, 


(First Plate: line 1) Hail! 

(Verse 1.) “ Having won to-day the whole of thy property, (tiz.) 
club, axe, bull, crescent and the rest, oh gamester! I return it to theo 
again: only let me retain Ganga to serve me as a water-carrier.”! At 
this speech of Gauri, Ģambhu's head bowed for shame at his defeat in 
the game of dice. May he be glorious! 

(2. May Pagupata be glorious, the lord of the creation, (who is) 
the famous great Boar of a wonderful bodily form: and she also, the 
Earth, who is the residence of innumerable kings, and the mother of 
him (i.e., Naraka), whose son is Bhagadatta.? < "x 

(3.) That king of rivers which is born of the body of Brahma 
and is called Lauhitya (or bloody), because its waters were stained with 
the copious blood (Whita) that was washed off Rāma's axe after it 
had cut off heaps of necks of kings,— may it also wipe off your stains 
(contracted) in this sinful age.* 

(4.) Hari, in the shape of a boar, disturbing and frightening the 
abode of the Snakes with his bounding hoofs, uplifted the Marth which 
was stuck fast in the depths of the mire -of the nether-world, after 
having sunk in the seas cleft asunder on the day of universal dissolution. 

(5.) Of him, whose mind was faint with pleasure obtained from 
the embrace and sexual enjoyment of the Earth as she was borne up on 
the points of his tusks, there came to be an excellent son, the king named 

Naraka, the soles of whose feet were adored by all the world, 

(6.) He, in boundless glory and with every circumstance of pomp, 
held court in the town of Pr āgjyūtiņa, which was (to him) like a second 
bosom of his father, and which, in its fine environment of delightfully 
dense woods, appeared like Lakgmī's scat brilliant with luminous jewels. 

(7.) His son was Bhagadatta, full of goodness, who was the reposi- 
tory of all the virtues of his father, and, being strong himself, always 8 
took the side of the weak. : AL 

(8. ) His son was Vajradatta, who widely upheld, among the con- 4 
quering princes, the prestige of the Kaumra dynasty, 4ر‎ : 

(Second Plate, obverse) in that he pleased ‘Vajrapani by the 
adamantine strength of his arms, and gathered fame D on: on. ۷ 
his enemies. — — ا‎ YA 


" ` vd 


1 Ganri na رم‎ are tho two wire of Çira, and ao they a ja — m * 














3 Lauhitya is an | 7 
je quoted in the new edition. of the 'Gabdakalpa 
(84th Adhyaya of thé ; bū es la yana) 
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(9) It was his dynasty, to which belonged king Brahmapēla, 
and his son Ratnapila who was known in the world as the mighty 
crusher of enemies. How is it possible to describe the greatnesa of 
this king, the possessor of priceless virtues, who emulated the renowned 
good deeds of Rama or Krana : 

(10.) Who studded the earth with white-washed temples enshrin- 
ing Cambhu, the houses of learned men with various kinds of wealth, 
the sacrificial courtyards with immolating posts, the skies with the 
smoke of burnt-offerings, the waters of the sea with the dust of his 
marching armies, and all the quarters (of the earth) with the pillar- 
monuments of his victories ? | í 

(11. His son was Purandarpila, a rnler of wide renown, liberal, 
jovial, pious, and accomplished in all arts, a hero as well as a poet: 

(12.) Who being passionately fond of the chase, gave more than 


‘once extraordinary proofs of it by the way in which he captured hostile 


kings, like tigers, in nettings of arrows improvised for the occasion. 
(13.) He had the distinction of obtaining for wife the (princess) 
Darlabhi,* such a one as is truly difficult to obtain in the world, who 
was descended from the royal races of the extensive kingdoms conquered 
by the victorious arms of Jamadagni a son (Paragurāma ). 
- (14. As Saci is to Çakra (or Indra), Ģivā (or Parvati) to Cambhu 
(or Civa), Rati to Smara (the love-god), Cri (or Lakshmi) to Hari 
(or Visnu), and as Rohini is to Kgaņadākara (or Candra, the moon), such 
A loving wife was she to him. 
(0-7 (15.) Of them was born Indrapāla, a king who kept a control over 
himself, and was foremost among the just and righteous, who vanquished 


. (all) his enemies, and who like the light of the East (i.e, the sun) 


illumined the (whole) terrestrial globe: before whom, when he sat on 
his throne, the mosaic floor of his audience-hall looked like a fruit- 
covered tree by reason of the strewn-about jewels (that fell) from the 


the wife of the sage Ģāntanu, was directed by her husband to conceive by the God 
Brahmā, Her progeny was born in tho form of water, and placed by the sage 


in the middle of four mountains, where it grow into a lake. In its waters Paraga- 


rāma cleansed himself from his sin of matricide, which done, he cut with bis axe 
n channel, throngh which tho waters flowed into India in the form of m river. 


The presumption is—though the story does not say so — that the lako and river aro, 


called lauhitya ‘red,’ ‘bloody,’ from Paragarama baving washed off his bloody 
stains in its waters. ‘It may be noted, however, that, according to our legend, it 
“was, the slaughter of tho Ksatriya kings from which Paragurima cleansed. 
himself in the lake. According to the version of the Bhagavat Purāņa, Paragurama 
formed a dreadfal river with the blood of the slain Kgatriyas, und afterwards he 


cleansed himself in the Sarasvati, the river of Brahma (see J. Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 


Vol, I, pp. 458, 459). 4 | — AN rs T 
ste meaning of Abe name ui “diftentt to oblain." 
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crowns of the princes as they voluntarily stood reverently bowing (before 
him) with joined hands: 

(16.) Who dived into and passed across the deep and broad 
streams of all knowledges, the dashing waves of which are the sciences of 
words, sentences, arguments and doctrines. 

(17.) After bis father had gone to heaven in a halo of glory 
of his grandchild the son............... 

(Second Plate: reverse)............the fortune of his own kingdom 
was voluntarily delivered, in accordance with bis virtues, * 

(18.) During the righteous and victorious reign of this king, the 
earth was happy and greatly flourishing, and became the cow that yields 
all desires to men, as in the time of Prthu, because the laws of the 
four dcramas (or periods of life) and of the four castes were observed in 
their proper divisions. 


(19) This king had a residence of corresponding virtues,* a town 


full of elephants, horses, and jewels, and impregnable to (the attacks 
of) any royal dynasty, whence it was named Ori-Durjaya. 

(Second Plate: line 4) The Paramēgvara, Parama-bhaftáraka, Maha- 
rājādhirāja, the illustrious Indrapāla Varma-déva, who meditates at the 
feet of the lord of Prāgjyūtiga, the illustrious Vardha,’ the Paraméguara, 
Parama-bhattüraka, Mahārāj-ādhirāja, the illustrious Ratnapāla Varma- 
dīva, who overthrew and inflicted punishment on all his innumerable 
enemies,* may he prosper! 

(Line 6.) With reference to the land bearing four-thousand 
(measures of) rice, and lying by the side of the land belonging to 
the Bhavisi of the hamlet? of Kasi, situated within the district of 
Hapyūms, in the northern part of the country, he sends his greetings 
and commands to all who reside near the afore-said fields, viz., the 
accountants,!! traders and other (common) people of the district, as well 

b This verso is mutilated and not intelligible, but from what follows below, 
it appears that the verse stated that Parandarapāla died without aucceeding to tho 
throne, and that Ratnapila was followed on the throne by his grandchild Indrapāls, 

$ One would rather expect the — gum-dnurs&pa. Thename Durjayi means 
“ difficult to conquer.’ 

1 Le. one who is a boar (varēha) like Vigna. 

' The reading is here rather obscare. Perhaps pratihata should be read 
for apratihata. 4 

9 On pifaka, ‘hamlet,’ see Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, p. 185, | 


10 With reference to the term vigaya or district, I may note that Mr. Gait 


informa me that “the local revenue ocala, commonly known as Maugidiirs are hlao 
in parta stili called Bisayds or Patgiris.” | 
U The word rū-kuraņa of the original is ——— icr 





k` 
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as those who hold the rank of Rûja, Rajni, Rānaka, and others, — ns 
Ràjanyas, Rājaputras and Rājatallabhas,!? and all who may hold any rank 
from time to time. 

(Line 9). Be it known to you, that this iand, together with ita 
houses, paddy-fields, dry land, water, cattle-pastures, refuse-lands, ete., 
of whatever kind it may be, inclusive of any place within its borders, and 
freed from all worries on account of the fastening of elephants, the 
fastening of boats, the searching for thieves, the inflicting of punish- 
ments, the tenant's taxes,'® the imposts for various causes, and the pastar- 
ing of animals such as elephants, horses, camels, cattle, and buffalos, 
as set forth in this charter!* :— 

(Line 11, verse 1.) There was a Yajurvédi brühman, named 
Haripála of the Kácyapa gótra, very pure,'5 kind to friends, and pos- 
sessed of every virtue. 

(2.) That excellent man had a son, called Cavarapála, who was 
unnmbitious of position, a (truly) twice-born man and most highly 
respected. 

(3.) This noble man had a wife, called Saukhyāyikā, who was 
well-conducted, virtuous and chaste, who gave pleasure (to her husband) 
by her devotion (to him). 

(4.) Of them was born the brāhman Dēgapāla, wise and full of 
every virtue, and mindful of services done to him by his friends and 
relations. 

(5.) To that brahman, who is austere and observes difficult ordi- 
nances, that land, as set forth in this charter, is given by me in the 
eighth year of my reign. 

(Third Plate: first line.) 16 [ts boundaries (are as follows:) on the 
east, there are the Mākkhi-path '" to the granary with the pond in front of 


` M These terms signify various degrees of hereditary or official rank, and have 
no exact equivalents in English. Rûja is nota ‘king,’ Rājūī is literally a * queen." 
Rana, a prākritic form of rûja, is a till existing title. 

18 Upari-kara ia a fiscal term: the rent or tax (kara) paid by an upari or tenant 
who does not reside or has no occupancy-rights in the land. See Biihler’s remarks 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, p. 66, | 

14 The sentence, which breaks off here, is resumed in verse 5, below. 

Ib The reading atipavitē is not very satisfactory. The second aksara pa is in- 
distinct. 

16 This statement of the boundaries is full of vernacular terms, which I do not 
fully understand. 

Yana also occurs repeatedly in the Dharmapila grant published by Mr. Bata-‏ کا 
vyal, who translates it with '" water-course," Soo ante, Vol. ALIH, pp. 49, 55‏ 
(lines 33, 38). Thus we have dmra-yēnu (1. 38) ' the road (lined) with mnango-trees.’‏ 
Makkhi or makkhi might be the samo as the Hindi makki or makai ‘Indian corn,‏ 
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it, and an embankment, also the Hasi of the. Makkhi-path (established) 
by the still extaut edict (engraved) on the Kūntavita . pillar, and 
the ridge of the fields. On the south-east of the land, there are the 
hamlet- of Kasi on the Küntavita Lakkhyavà property, and, along the 
boundary of the land, the big dike. On the south, along the boundary 
of the land, is the big dike. At the bend to the north and w est, there 
are the big granary on the property of the Svalpadyati fishermen, and, 

alon the boundary of the land, the ridge of fields, also three clumps 
of bamboos. On the south-west, along the boundary of the land, 

there is the river Digumma. At the bend to the north, along the 
boundary of the land, there is the same river. At the bend to the east 


and the north, there are the granary belonging to the hamlet of Kasi, . 


and, along the boundary of the land, the ridge of the fields. At the bend 
to the west, along the boundary of the land, there is a row of houses, 
On the west, there is the river Digamma. On the north-west, there 
is the same river. On the north, there are the Bbhavisà with the 
still existing charter of the holy Aditya (or Sun-god) made by Tathagata, 
and, along the bouudary of the land, a walnut tree on a dry spot on 
the ridge of the fields, on the south side! of the tank made by Pacupati» 
as well as a ridge of fields. On the north-east of that land, there are the 
granary, with the Mākkhi-path and the pond in front of it, as well as 
an embankment. 


The Seal. 


Hail! The lord of Pragjydtiga, the Mahārāj-ādhirāju, the illus. 
trious Indrapāla Varma-dēva. I 


‘maize’; hence makkhi-ydna ‘the rond lined with maize (-fields). But it may be ` 
questioned whether maize was known in India in those early times. Or the trae 
reading might be makkhiydna-villa-pérva, ‘(the granary) with the pond of Makhānā in 
front of it.” Makkhiyāna might be another form of makkhānā which is Euryale feroz. 
` ` JH Î can make nothing sntisfactory of daksi páffau. It may be a — 
error of the seribe and the engraver, and may be intended for dakņiņa- — The 
two aksaras ffau and Ģvē are not altogether unlike one another. ۱ 
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P. ? On Mercurous Nitrite. — By P. C. Ray, D. Sc. 
^ 2 (Read December, 1895.) 


Preliminary. | 

Having recently had occasion to prepare mereurons nitrate in 
ghantity by the action of dilute nitric acid i in the cold on mercury, I 

was rather struck by the appearance of a yellow crystalline deposit, At 

^ firat sight it was taken to be a basic salt, but the formation of such a 

"i salt in a strongly acid solution was contrary to ordinary experience. 

PE. A preliminary test proved it, however, to be at once a mercurous salt 

as well as a nitrite. The interesting compound promised thus amply to‏ بات 

` repay an investigation. 






















Historical. 

` Lefort, Gerhardt and Marignac, especially the last, have studied 
‘and described in detail the action of nitric acid on mereury under 
varying circumstances. We have to labour here under the serious dis- 
advantage of not having access to the original memoirs of these French 

~chemists. Fortunately, a a complete resumé of Marignac’s work is to be 
found in Fremy' B Encyclopédie Chimique. The information ns regards. 
mercurous nitrite, however, „is scarcely. worth anything.* Roscoe and 


© The words which have a direct bearing on the present subject are quoted 
—— * 'Ltnzotīto merouronx so formo ... en meme temps que l'azotate mercurique, 
یہ‎ apren ee chaque fois que Von a^taque du mercure par de l'acide | nitriqne, — | Y» 
atre part, —— pas l'existence do l'azotite morouronx ot il considère ۴ 
| — Lime mercuroso.merourique. " Tome E mo. x 
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Schorlemmer in their well-known treatise do not so much as mention 
this compound, nor is there any reference to it to be found in the latest 
edition of Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. 


Method of Preparation. 

Yellow nitric acid, sp. gr. 1410, is dilated with water in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 3 in a flask or beaker. A large excess of mercury is at 
once poured into the liquid. The heat of solution of the acid in 
water helps to start the reaction. A gentle effervescence of gases at 
once takes place, and in the conrse of about an hour yellow needles, 
resembling prismatic sulphur, begin to appear on the surface of mercury. 
After a few hours the liquid together with the mercury is carefully ` 
decanted off, and the salt shaken ont of the vessel over porous tiles to 
remove the adhering mother-hquor. 

For purposes of analysis, etc., it is preferable to collect the first 
day's or at most the second day's crops only, partly because minute 
globules of mercury get entangled among the mass of the crystalline 
deposit, which it is tedious to get rid of, and partly because the com- 
position of the salt varies on standing in the liquid. Thus it is found 
that if the salt instead of being removed is allowed to remain in con- 
tact with the mercury and the mother-liquor, it gradually disappears 
and in its place transparent, perfectly colourless, crystals are formed, 
which grow in size with time. These latter will be described under / 
the name of ** Marignac’s salt," which is a basic mercurous nitrate. 


Qualitative tests. | 7 
The new componnd among others answers to the following tests :— 


1. Dilute sulphuric acid slowly evolves nitrous fumes: more readily x 2 
on heating. | = 

2. On warming with a large excess of water, Db es of mercury M i 
separate out. In the cold the decomposition is only partial. - y 

"The perfectly clear mother-liquor, decanted off the mercury, gi gives. D IR 
the following reactions :— as 3 










(a) Boiled with an excess of pure caustic soda solution, it t yields. 
a black dense precipitate, the filtrate from — after acidification - 
with dilute sulphurie acid, rapidly decolorizes | 0 N 
solution and instantly sets free iodine from T 
o) Sodium “pasu s ja: lown a 
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It is thus evident that in the clear solution we have both a mereu- 
rous and a mercuric salt as well as a nitrile. Urea does not give the 
faintest opalescence to the liquid, showing the absence of mercuric 
nitrate, 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


A. Estimation of Mercury. 


In determining the composition of the salt, the amount of mercury 
in it will have the predominating voice, on account of its high atomic 
weight; the nitrogen playing only a minor part. The estimation of 
this metal will therefore be described somewhat in detail. 

It has already been shewn that when the salt is heated with a 
large bulk of water, metallic mercury separates out, leaving in solution 
both an ous and an te salt. The mercury thus liberated sometimes 
collects readily into a single globule; sometimes it,remnins as a grey 
powder, the whole of which it is difficult to aggregate into globules, 
even after continued heating with hydrochloric acid. For estimation, 
the mercury is now transferred to a tared crucible and kept under a 
dessicator. The mercury weighed in this form will be termed “free” 
mercury all along. 

The solution decanted off the mereury with the rinsings of the 
vessel is considerably diluted with water and an excess of hydrochloric 
and phosphorous acids added to it. The mixture is now allowed to 
stand overnight and the precipitate of mercurous chloride weighed iu 
the usual way. When, however, it is desired to estimate the ous and 
the ic salts separately, treatment with sodiam chloride is resorted to 
previous to the addition of hydrochloric and phosphorous acids, and the 
calomel then weighed in two instalments. Although this method yields 
accurate results, it often proves a very tedious one. After removal of 
the calomel by HO1+ H;PO,, and further dilution of the filtrate with 
water, a small quantity of precipitate, varying from a few centi- to 
milligrams is generally obtained the succeeding day, and so on. Pro- 
bably it was the nitrous acid necessarily present in the liquid which 
caused this kind of retardation in the precipitation of calomel.* 

In a few cases the mercury in the te salt was estimated as the 
sulphide. But this method is almost equally troublesome on account 
of the large quantity of sulphur set free. The pores of the filter-paper 
get choked up and the filtration, though carried on under reduced 
the aid of Bausen’s pump, proceeds very slowly. More- 
over the precipitute has to be digested with n strong solution of sodium 


© [n the estimation of mercurous nitrato no such retardation occurs. 
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* | TM washed with hot water, dried and re- washed with 
ps ûn bisulphide, purified by being kept over mercury and re-distilled. 


3 “the prepipitate is treated once more with carbon — the 


these methods. Both, bowers: give pat SR t results when —— 

Jed with care and patience. 

x APN Preparation 1.—0:8695 gram. substance gave 0:274 gram. “free” 

< mercury ے‎ 31:5 per cent. ^ free" mercury. 11895 gram. substance kept 

over H, SO, in the dessicator; July 27th 1895. July 30th, wt. — 1:184 

! gram.; after a month's stay in the dessicator, the wt. was constant > 

۱ 1184 gram. 1184 gram. substance gave 0'3485 gram. “free " Hg, — \ 
29:43 per cent. “free” Hg; 0246 gram. Hg,Cl, from the ous salt in 
solution=17'7 per cent. Hg.; and 0422 gram. Hg;Cl, from thas ic salt 
= 30:27 per cent. Hg. 

Preparation 11.—1:2865 gram. substance gave 0'3957 gram. “free " 
Hg,=3076 per cent. ; 025 gram, Hg;Cl, from the ous salt= 16:5 per 
cent, Hg; and 0-4645 | gram. Hg,Cl, from the tc salt=30:69 per cent, 
Hg. 1'224 gram. substance gave 0°3575 gram. “free” ,جآ‎ 29:2 per E 
cent.; 0243 gram. Hg,Cl, from the ons portion = 16:86 per cent. Hg; سے‎ 
and 0 437 gram. Hg,Cl, from the ic portion = 30:31 per cent. Hg. 
Preparation ILI.—1'641 gram. substance gave 0:5025 gram. * free" 

Hg, - 30:42 per cent.; 0:348 gram. Hg,Cl, from the ous salt=17°8 
per cent. Hg; and 0:5965 gram. HgS from the ic salt—31:33 per 
cont. Hg. 


The results are presented here i ina tabulated form — convenience 
of reference. 
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Whenever the mercury separates out as fine grey powder it dificul 
to collect the whole of it into globules; during the decantation ‘of the 
liquid a part of it is carried off, and during the pracess of bgjling 
with hydrochloric acid to induce coagulation another portion is by 
volatilisation. As Fresenius himself remarks: “in general a i 
mercury is lost," In analysis (5) the percentage of mercury in the 44 
salt is a little too high, because this was estimated as HgS (see ante YN 
p. 4). It would be safe to take 30°7 as the percentage of mercury 
both in the “ free" state as well as in the io salt, and this number has 
been actually taken in calculating the percentage in (2) and (4). 


B. Estimation of Nitrogen. 


The salt was boiled with water and after separation of “free” 
mercury, the clear liquid was made up to a definite volume and gene- 
rally 4 c.c, of it treated in the nitrometer, In the case of very dilute 
solutions of alkaline nitrites and nitrates it 1s generally the custom to 
take a larger volume of the liquid, evaporate it to dryness and then 
dissolve the residue in the minimum quantity (say 2 cc.) of water. 
But unfortunately this could not be done in the present case, as thereby 
insoluble basic salts were formed. In dealing with small quantities 
any experimental errors would no doubt be highly magnified and thus 
tend to vitinte the result; but the method is one which admits of 


rigorous exactitude, as was proved by blank experiments with dilute - 


solutions of protassium nitrate.* 

Preparation IV. (a) Substauce=0'2554 grnm.; Volume of solution 
= 65 c.c. 

4 c.c. Sol 2 1:5 c.c. NO; (—33*C ; p=760 mean (mean of 4 cocor- 
dant estimations ). . Whence NO = 11:46 per cent. 


(b) Subslance=2(008 gram. ; Vol. of Sol. = 226 c.c. 
4 ےہ‎ Sol. 23:5 مہ‎ NO (mean of 3 estimations); t=31°C; p= 
760 m.m. " 
; Whence NO = 11:87 per cent. 
(c) Substance = 2 299 gram.; Vol. of Sol. 2234 c.c. 
4 cc. Sol. 23:9 ec. NO (mean of 4 estimations); t=32C; p= 


760 m.m. 
Whence NO ۱ ۱1:98 per cent. — ' 


* One who has made tho estimation of nitrites and nitrates almost his life- 
tong: atudy testifies as regards the Crum-Frankland process, “° that in the absonce 
` of organic matter and with proper manipulation in the shaking tube, the mothod 

da met great — and capable of determining extremely small quantitiea of 
| |o — Warington—Chom, Soo, Jour. 1879, page 387. 
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Evidence as to the salt being a nitrite pure and simple. 

As the Crum-Frankland does not enable us to disorimiunte between 
the nitrate and the nifrife, use was made of the well known reaction 
between urea and nitrous acid,” 

It was found that the solution of the ons and tc salt was only 
slowly and imperfectly acted upon by dilute sulphuric acid, it was 
therefore treated with pure caustic soda and warmed. In this way 
the nitrite was converted into an alkaline salt. 

Substance =0°7285 gram.; Vol. of Sol. =100 o.c. 

After absorption of CO, by strong lye : 

` 4 c.c. sol, = 2۰85 c.e. N ( t=32°C. 

5 do. =3'55 do. | 
10 do. =7°10 do. 

Whence NO =11'7 per cent. 

As the urea also gives up the whole of its nitrogen according to the 
equation given below, the etperimental error is thus diminished by half, 

2 HNO, + CON,H,=CO, +2N,+3H,0. « 

Dunstan and Dymond's method of estimating nitrites was also 
applied; but in this case it is extremely difficult to prevent leakage of 
traces of air. The result in general was rather high. 

The mean of the several estimations of nitric oxide is 11°74. 


Discussion of the Results and Theoretical Considerations. 


The results accord well with the formula: 
HgNO,+ 1/2 H,0. t 


p=756 m.m. - 








Theory. Found. 
Hg = 0 |. 7843 78:55 : 
E NO = 30:00 3271 1174 | 
O = 16:00 6:27 ”مت‎ 7 
1/2H,0 = 900 89 | 
25500 10000 . — 


On dilution with a sufficiently large — of E عم‎ the salt 
moreover undergoes dissociation; thus: | | 
رونا‎ (NO,),= Hg + Hg(NOQ,. Te ES 


+ For details of — — ga: 
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The amount of mercury set free being equal to that contained in 
the ic salt, quantitative proof of which has been given above, The 
dissociation of mercurous nitrite is analogous to that of calomel ;* 

Hg,Cl, = Hg + HeC),. 

Diminution of pressure in one case playing the rôle of dilution in 
the other; nearly 22 per cent. of the ealt, however, dissolves as such, and 
dilution has no further effect in increasing the proportion of dissocia- 
tion. (Vide table, p. 4). 

The present compound throws additional light on the action of 
nitric acid on the copper-mercury group of metals. It ia now admitted 
by chemists that “in their relation to nitric acid metals must be divid- 
ed into two classes.” To the former belong those which produce 
ammonia and hydroxylamine from it; e. g. Tin, Zine, Cadmium, Iron, 
Aluminium, Potassium, &c., while the latter includes Copper, Silver, 
Mercury and Bismuth, "These seem to enter into direct union with the 
nitrogen of the acid, instead of displacing its hydrogen. The formation 
of the nitro compounds of the fatty series by V. Meyer's method lends 
additional support to this theory. This nifronic constitution of nitrous 
acid, as Divers puts it, also explains the advantage of red or yellow 
nitric acid in dissolving motals of the silver-mercury class.t 

ASAH NO,+HO | NO, = AE Xg?+HOH. 

` Indeed, the presence of nitrous acid seems to be sine gud non for 
the dissolution of metals like silver, mercury, &c., ng was first pointed 
‘out by Russell. This chemist also showed that when silver dissolves 
in nitrie acid, “silver ntirite is fo in quantity, partly in solution 
in the silver nitrite liquor, p crystals," The stability of silver 
nitrite in presence of strong nitric acid is noteworthy, as ordinary 
nitrites are decomposed even by the weakest acids. The nitronic 
nature of silver nitrite affords a ready explanation of this apparent 
anomaly. 

Acworth and Armstrong in their classical researches found “ that 
“the amount of gas [NO] obtained by decomposing silver nitrite by 
“nitric acid varies according to the strength of the acid, being greater 





“the weaker the acid" (the italics are onrs)......again “no amount of 


* Harris and V. Meyer's recent experiments fully bear out the conclasion arriv- 
ed at by Odling years ngo. See “ Ueber den Molekularzustand des Calomedamp- 
fea" Berichte : 27 (1894) p. 1482. ⁄ | 

+ Divers: Chem. Soc. Journ. for 1883 Trans, p. 443; also ibid. Trans. for 1885, 


` 


۹ . 231. " 
P la +” On the action of Hydrogen on Silver Nitrate," Chem. Soc. Journ. Trana. 
as | 
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heating will effect this [decomposition] if the acid be concentrated,” * 
Mercurons nitrite seems to behave exactly like silver nitrite. 

The traces of nitrons acid, present in the yellow nitric acid, no 
doubt, start the reaction, but how to account for the continued forma- 
tion of mercurous nitrite? For, this small quantity is soon used up 
according to the equation givey above. There must be a parallel 
reaction going on to keep up the supply of nitrous acid. Acworth and 
Armstrong thus explain the action of copper on nitric acid. f 

Cu+2 HNO, = 2 H+ Cn(NO,); 
2H+HNO, = HNO, + OH, 
3 HNO, = 2 NO+ HNO, + OH, 

Adopting this view, the mercarous nitrite would continue to be ` 
formed for some time, and being insoluble in the menstruum, would be | 
precipated; whilst mercurous nitrate wonld remain in solution. The 
strength of the acid also would go on diminishing, till a time arrives 
when mercurous nitrite is no longer stable in this liquid, the nitrous 
acid decomposing according to the equation: 

3 HNO, =2 NO + HNO, +08, 
and Marignac’s salt begins to be formed. The transformation of the 
nitrite into nitrate is however very slow, the process extending over 

weeks. F E 
During the initial stages of the reaction the reverse change seems to 
take place; for, on the surface of the mercury somewhat brisk effer- a 
vescence goes on, but proportionally very little nitric oxide — 
During its upward ascent most part of it is absorbed, thus — à 
2 NO+HNO,+H,0 =3 HNO,. 4 

A strong proof in favour of this view seems to be the fact that : ta» 
aa soon as the superincambent liquid is poured off, torrents of red i 
fumes appear on the surface of mercury. K: sih 





* On the Reduction of Nitric Acid, &c, Chem. Soc. Journ., Vol. LI, (1877), 


p. O4 ef meg. | Rs 
+ Whether NO is formed through the agency of nascent hydrogen, or by tha 
direct action of the metal on nitric acid mast be left at present an open question. Ei 
Cf. Deville: De l'état naissant, Compt. Rend., 1870, LXX, 22, 550, — | Eo 

1 Veley also arrives at this conclusion. “If the conditions nre much sap K 
“these metals (Copper, Mercury and Bismath ] dissolve, it would | ppear tha ç 
“ metallic nitrite is nt first formed, together with nitric oxide, The former ia 
——— y the excens of nitric ELSE rous acid, wi 
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The place of mercury in the Periodic System would naturally 
justify the expectation that it wonld yield the analogue of silver nitrite, 
and the present compound is a realisation of it. 

Although the compounds of monatomic mercury resemble the 
corresponding ones of silver, there is a sharp distinction between them. 
Silver never gives basie or hydrated salts, whilst the compounds of 
mercury with nitric or nitrous acids seem to be almost invariably basic 
or hydrated or both. 

It has already been said that for purpose of analysis the first or 
second day's crop should be collected; after a longer time a granular 
mass of yellow rhombic tabular prisms (?) is obtained, which is 
rather richer in the percentage of mereury and at the same time much 
less stable. When this salt, after being dried on the porous tile, is kept 
in the bottle, it constantly evolves nitrous fumes. 

Temperature also seems to have important bearing on the forma- 
tion of the present salt. The ordinary temperature of the Laboratory 
in the summer senson, 31? to 30°C., seems to be very favourable for the 
growth of the needles. 

The different mercurous nitrites and nitrates and mercuric nitrite, 
as also an attempt to prepare nitro-ethane with the aid of the com- 
pound now described, will form the subject of subsequent communica- 
tions. 


گا 


J. vt. 2 
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Novicim Indicem X. Some additional Fumariacew.—By D. PnaiN. 
[Read 4th December, 1895. ] 


The remarks made at the commencement of the ninth contribution 
of species new to the Indian Flora apply to the present one also. 

The Fumartacee form in reality only a suborder of Papaveracea, S 
The limitation of genera here has given even greater trouble than in 
the case of Papaveracem proper, while of late years systematists have 
had to contend with a complicated synonymy due ton well-meant but, the 
writer believes, too rigid application of the rules regarding priority of 
nomenclature: As in the present paper the writer adheres both to the ٦ 
generic limits and the generic names of the Flora of British India, and 
as no new genera belonging to the group have been reported from India, 
no new generic key is required. 


1. HYPECOUM Tovrner, 
Key to the Indian species. 
* Leaf segments linear; flowers yellow; fruits pendulous 


thickish one ous ==. tah 1. H. parviftorum. 
ss Lenf segments oblong; flowers palé purple or white with 
purple streaks, raroly yellow ; fruits ascending narrow . 2. H. leptocarpum. 


l. Hvrrcovu PARVIFLORUM Kar. $ Kir. Bull. See. Mose. xv. 141 
(1842). H. procumbens H. f. $ T. Flor. Ind. 275 (1855); Flor. Brit. 
Ind. i. 120 (1872) nec Linn. H. pendulum Boiss. Flor. Or. 1. 125 (1867) 
in parte, syn. H. caucasicum Koch exclus. vir Linn. | 

Add to localities of F. B. L:—N.-W. HIMALAYA; Gilgit, Giles! 

Substitute for distrib. of F. B. I. :—Beluohiatan, Afghanistan, 
Western Persia, Turkestan, Yarkand, Soongaria. 


This specios comes just within the western border of the Indian region. Tt 
is a plant with precisely the habit of Hypecoum pendulum, with whioh species M. > 
Boissier has identified it but diffors so markedly in certain respects that Sir i 
J. D. Hooker and Dr. Thomson, in both their troatises on the Indian species, have 
preferred to include it in M. procumbens. It does not agree in habit with this latter 
species nearly so well, but its fruits, being more decidedly dobiscent'into | jointa than 
those of true H. pendulum nro, agroo better with those of H. ro us 
noted that Hooker and Thomson include the plant in a species 
onter petals, while ‘Boissier includes it in ‘one that haa on iti iro o 
courses aro justifiable because in tho Indian plant this 
mens ** oth ra 
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monts and the fact that the epidermis remains entire after the segments have 
fallen away. This is characteriatic of the Indian specimens also, whether the outer 
petals be lobed or entire, and it is on this account that the writer makes the identi- 
fication noted above. Thus considered the plant is seen to be a very distinct 
geographical form occupying the eastern portion of the Mediterranean and Central 
Asian region. The differences implied by their fruit-characters are however so 
decidedly only differences of degree, that in « monographic review of the genus 
it would probably be preferable to unite H. parviflorum with H. pendulum as M. 
Boissier has proposed. For the purposes of a local Florait is obviously better to 
follow Sir J. D. Hooker and Dr, Thomson in separating them. 


2. Hyrecoum LEPTOCARPUM H. f. $ T. Flor. Ind. 276 (1855); Flor. 
Brit. Ind. i. 120 (1872); Franchet, Bull, Soc. Bot. Fr. xxxiii. 391 
(1886); Maxim., Flor. Tangut. 37; Enum. Mongol. 36. 

Add to localities of F. B. I.:—Badakshan, Giles! Pangi, Heyde! 
Kamaon, Duthie! Bootan, Chumbi nnd Phari, Dr. Kings Collectors! 
Distais. E. Tibet (Thorold !) S. E. Tibet (King's Collectors!) N. Tibet 
(Przewalski!) China; Kansu (Potanin!) Szechuen (Pratt!) Yunnan 
( Delavay 1) 


This very distinct species comes just within the northern border of the Indian 
region. Its area lies to the east of that occupied by the preceding but without 
overlapping it. Very nearly related to this and perhaps only varietally distinct 
is H. chinense Franchet, (PL. David. i. 27 (1884)]. This differs somewhat from 
H. leptocarpum in folinge and differs moreover in having yellow petals. The colour 
noted for the petals of H. leptocarpum nre “ pale purple" (Hooker) and “ pink," 
“rose,” “ slate-coloured," *'bluish-white," “white with pūrplē-atreaka " (various 
collectors sent by Dr. King); in one gathering from Chumbi, the petals have been 
noted as * yellow." This gathering therefore, agrees with M. Franchet'a plant, 
which comes from the neighbourhood of Pekin, as to flowers; at the same time 
it has the foliage of the other specimens and could not be separated, even as a 
variety, from H. leptocarpum. The existence of this form strongly apporta M. 
Franchet’s suspicion (loc. cit.) that H. chinense is merely a variety of H. leptocar- 
pum, In Northern Tibet and Mongolia the flowers, Mr, Maximowicz saya, aro 
always pale-yellow, never blue. 


DICENTRA Borku. 
Key to the Indian species. 


* Bracts clongate, capsules narrow linear, coriaceons :— | 
+ Bracts as long as pedicels; capsules tornlose, seeda . 
opaque sas eee . ... sae 1, D. ۲١۱۸۷٥07۰ 


tt Bracts shorter than pedicels; capsules not tornloše, 
| . seeds shining * ^ Š 2. 2 D. Royle. 
** Brats vory small, capsales brond (seeds shining) :— 


+ Capsale membranous, acute at both ends, carly dehis- 
| «+ & D. Macrocapnos. 


tt — — ovate-cordate, tardily or not dehiscent 4. D. scandens. 
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In habit, the Himalayan Dicentras differ widely from all the North Asian and 
North American forms; in this respect they agree with the American plant known 
ns Adlumia cirrhosa, which, differing as it does from Dicentra only in having ita 4 
petals united, scarcely deserves generic rank, 


1. Dicentra TORULOSA H. f. & T, Flor. Ind. 272 (1855); Flor. 
Brit. Ind. i. 121 (1872). Kuasia; Griffith! Mann! Collett! Burma; 
Mynela, Anderson! DISTRIB. 5 ( Delavay !) 


M. Franchet has shown the writer Chinese specimens of this species — 
received at Herb. Paris, 


2. Dicenrra Rorie: H. f. j T., Flor. Ind. 273 (1855) ; Flor. Brit. 
Ind. i, 121 (1872). Corydalis scandens Franch. Bull. Soc. Bot. Fr. 
xxxii. 891 (1886) ; Pl. Deluvay. 44 (1889) nec Spreng. 

Kamaon: Simla, Lady Dalhousie! Mussoorie Royle! Falconer! 
Dippi, 8,000 ft, Brandis 3272! Boorax: Grifith! Kuasta: Griffith! 
Robertson! Distrib. Yunnan (Delavay !) 


This is the second of the scandent group of Dicentras characteristic of tho 
Himalayan region that extends to South-west Chinu. M. Franchet in referring 
the whole genus Dicentra to Corydulia adopts a course with which the writer is 
much inclined to agree, but which in n paper like the present it is not advisable to 
follow. ‘The step is only n reversion to the view advocated by Sprengel. By a 
lapsus colami the specific name of another North-west Himalayan plant has been 


given in the Plantae سام‎ Delavay's specimens show that the Yunnan plant 
is D. Koylei. 


3. Dicerrra MacnocapNos Prain. Dicentra scandens H. f. y T. 
Flor. Ind. 273 (1855); Gen. PL i. 55 (1862); Flor. Brit. Ind. i. 121 


(1872) nec Walp. Dactylicapnos thalictrifolia Wall. Cat. n. 1426/2 


tuntum (1829) nequaquam Tent. Flor. Nepal. Macrocapnos Royle ex 
Lindl. Nat. Syst. ed. ii. 439 (1836); Royle Ti. 68 ( 1839). 

Ganuwar: Edgeworth! above Kinoli, Duthie n. 3820! above Ghát, 
7-8,000 ft. Duthie n. 3521! Kamaon: Dwarahat and Sobah, Saharan- 


pur Collectors! near Kaladoongi, ete., Davidson! Blinkworth (Wall. Cat. 
n. 5. 1420/2)! Royle ! 


Nepal is also given as a locality for this spe 
Ind. le placed ge irn in the distribution of the P. T. c. — 


Nepal. Bat — Wallich erred i his. 








cies both in Flor. Ind. and Flor, Brit. . 


^ 
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genus, Indeed Walpers deliberately identifies the present plant, which ia Boyle'a 
Mucrocapnos, with Daetylicapnos of Wallich, althongh Royle is carefal to point ont 
that Wallich's plant is quite different from his. Sir J. D. Hooker and Dr. Thomson, 
unwilling to invent n new name for the Kamaon species, nso Walper£ name for it, 
retnining Wallich's for the Nepal species seeing that it was tho plant which Wallich 
originally described. Unfortunately, however, the use of Walper's name did not 
Originute with himself but with Don, who employed it, without any of the 
blunders of Wallick or of Widpers, for the Nepal plant. This original description 
(Prodr. Flor. Nep. 198) ia indeed šo meagre that it might apply to either species bat 
the fact remains that it can only apply to the Nepal one, since the Kamaon plant, 
named D. scandens in the Flora of British India, had not then been collected, 
and has not oven yet been obtained in Nepal. And, as if this were not 
enough, we find that in the account of the Nepal plant in Sweet's Brit. PL 
Garden, Don's name Diclytra scandens of the Prodr, Flor. Nep. is expressly 
stated to be the same as Wallich'a Zwefylicapnos thalictrifolia of the Tent. 
Flor, Nep.; this acconnt is written by Don himself. This being the case 
Walper's name must go to designate, as he intended that it should, the plant 
nlready named by Don Di:lytra scandens, The best distinctive namo for tho 
Kamaon plant seems then to be that which Royle had proposed to use generically ; it 
has accordingly been here ndopted. 


4. DicEeNTRA ScANDENS Walp. Hep. i. 118 (1842) — syn. Macro- 
capnos Royle eaclus. Diclytra scandens D. Don, Prodr. FL Nep. 198 
(1825). Corydalis scandens Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. cur. post. 260 (1827). 
Diclytra scandens G. Don, Gen. Syst. i. 140 (1831). Dactylicapnos 
thalictrifolia Wall. Tent. FL Nep. 51. t. 39 (1826); Cat. n. 1426/1 
tantum (1829); G. Don, Gen. Syst. i. 141 (1831) ; D. Don in Sweet, 
Brit. Fl. Gard. ser. ii. t. 127 (1832). Dicentra thalictrifolia H. f.& T. 
Flor. Ind, 273 (1855) ; Flor. Brit. Ind, i. 121 (1872). 

Neral: Nonkote, Wallich m. 1426/1! Sikkim; very common. 
Boorax ; Griffith ! Kuasia; very common. Misumi: Yeu, in woods, 
Griffith ! zb 

tle that this species is quite distinct from the p ing in apito 
of Rares — identical te Wallich.. The bibliographical con- 
fusion that has prevailed as the result of this identification has been discussed 
above under the Kamaon species. 
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Since 1872, when the account Of this gonos in the Flora of British India waa 
published, the number of species reported from the Indian area has beon doubled, 
For our acquaintance with eight of the newly reported species from the north- 
west Himalayan region, wo are indebted to the exertions of Mr, Duthie of Saharan- 
pur; ten more are duo to the extensive exploration of the provinces of Sikkim und 
Chambi conducted by Dr. King during the past twenty years. Four others from 
the north-west nnd north-enst frontiera have been obtained by Dr. Aitchison, Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. Lace and Dr. Watt. The remaining species, recognised in this paper ns 
separate, nro planta known at the time of publication of the Flora of British India, 
but in that work referred to other species. In nearly every caso they had nlready 
received the rank of varieties; in every instance not only their existence bat the fact 
that they exhibit characters deviuting from those of the species to which they hare 
been tentatively referred, has been pointed ont by Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. 
Thomson; their present recognition as species apart is doo to the communication 
since 1872 of more extensive material for study. 

In the foregoing Key, which has been prepared principally with a view to the 
assistance of field botanista, pains has been taken to avoid as far as possible the use 
of floral characters. The characters derived from the flowers do not in the writers" 
experience assist one greatly in classification, "The relative length of spur and 
lumina of the larger outer petal ia not quite a reliable character; though in the 
majority of cases this relationship femnins fairly uuiform, there are some in which 
it does not, there being considerable variability in the absolate length of spur 
within the limita of some at least of the species here recognised, without any cor- 
responding alteration of dimensions on the part of the lamina. The presence or 
absence of wings to the petals is another character that, taken by ii self, appears to 
fuil; at all eventa among Indian species it has been found necessary to include in at 
least two, C. eachemiriana and C tibetica, that are widely divergent, forms which 
save for the complete absence of wings to the petals cannot be distinguished 
from their respective types. Nur is colour of material assistance. In the large 
majority of Indian species the flowers are some shade of yellow, in one instance 
(C. ophiocarpa) so faint that the flowers are almost white; in the remaining 
species the flowers aro mauve or purple, Bnt one species with usually purple 
flowers (C jlaccida) sometimes has yellow petals, and two species usually with yel- 
low flowers (C. meifolia and (. criepa) sometimes have them mauve. 

That good characters for purposes of classification are likely to be obtained 
from the fruit and seed is very probable. But in a considerable numbor of cases ripe 
fruits and seeds are still unknown; it is very diffionlt to obtain the fruits of nutumn 
flowering species owing to the necessity that collectors are under of hurrying awiy, 


before their fruits are fally ripe, from the inclement altitudes that many of tho 


species affect. In the meantime, therefore, it has been í doomed advisable to wse 
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tions recognised in the most recent revision of the natural order * seem already to 
require reconsideration on account of the enormous accession during recent years of 
Chinose spocies; the writer therefore refrains for the present from giving names to, 
or even from attempting to define, the limita of the more or less natural groups that 
ocenr in the genus. It is however only just to those who may consnit this Key, to 
explain that it has been made to adapt itself to na natural a serial arrangement of 
the Indian species na it has been possible to draw up; in no single instance has n 
species heen intentionally removed from the vicinity of ita nearest allies to suit the 
exigoncies or to facilitate the constrnction of an artificial Key. 

Of tho species in the list the first three and the forty-sixth (C. rupestris) belong 
to the flora of the Orient, the remainder of the north-west Frontier and almost all 
the north-west Himalayan ones nro species whose affinities are with the Altaian and 
Siberian flora; those of the Central and Eastern Himalaya, with very few excep- 


_ tions, show on the other hand Chinese affinities, 


The number exhibited within brackets after the serial number of each species 
in the list indicates to the student the serial number it bears in the Flora of British 
India. = 


l. (4) CORYDALIS DIPHYLLA Wall. Tent. Flor. Nep. 54; leaves op- 
posite long-petioled, twice ternately cut, primary ان‎ not exceeding 
the petiole in length; spur widely infundibuliform rapidly tapering, 
obtuse slightly incurved at tip. Wall. Cat. 1430. C. longipes Don, 
Prodr. 198 (not of DC.) C. Hamiltoniana Don, Syst. Gard, i. 142. Cory- 
dalis sp. Griff. Icon. Pl. Asiat. t. 658, f. 3. C. rutaefolia H. f. & T. 
Flor. Ind. 262; Flor. Brit. Ind. i. 122 (not of Sibth.) 

CENTRAL and Western HIMALAYA : Nepal, Wallich n. 1430! n. 1453 
in part! Kamaon; common, Kashmir; common. Hazara; Stewart! 
Kurram Valley, Duthte's Collectors! Disrris, Afghanistan. 


This species has a globose taber; the “long slender root " (De Candolle) or 
‘slender rootstock" (Tooker ¥ Thomson) ascribed to it ia in reality that part 
of the stem between the deeply buried tuber and the surface of tho soil. 

The species is easily distinguished from its nearest allies, C. rufaefolia, C. Lade- 
bouriana, C. persica, C. cyrtocentra, C. darwasiea, C. macrocentra and C. Sewerzovis 
by its long-petioled leaves. 

Dr. Aitchison, in reaffirming M. Boissier'a contention that the Afghan plant 
united to this by Drs. Hooker and Thomson is different from C. rutaefolsa, bas not 
culled attention to the fact that, while thia ia the case, the Afghan plant to which 
Boissier and he refer is even more distinct from tho Himalayan one than it is 


from trno C. rutaefolia. In any case Dr. Aitchison's synonymy is slightly at 


fault; granting C. Grifith to be the samo as C. rufaefolia H.f. & T. (not of 
Sibth 4) which is what he claims (Journ. Linn. Soc. xix. 151), tho name C. diphylla 
Wall, which is about 30 years prior to Boissier’s, ought to have been used, Not 


only however are the two species quite distinct, they are not even representa- 
tive forms growing in distinct wrens; quite recently Mr. Duthie's collectors have 
obtained true C. diphylla as well as C. persica (C. Grifithii) in the Karram Valley, 
while Genl. Gatacro on the other hand has collected C. persica in tho Ziarat Valloy. 


+ Prantl and Kundig, in Engler, Natürlich, Pjlan:enfam. 
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2. (sub 4.) ŪORYDALIS PERSICA Cham. $* Schlecht, Linnaea i. 567 ; 
leaves opposite sessile or short petioled twice ternately cut; spur 
not infundibuliform, obtuse recurved and slightly incurved at tip. 
Boise. Flor. Orient. i. 127. C. Griffithsii Boiss. Diagn. ser. 2. i. 15. C, 
Griffithii Boiss. Flor. Orient. i. 127; Aitchison, Journ. Linn. Soc. xix. 
151. Corydalis sp. Griff. Ic. Pl. As. t. 658, f. 2 

Norra-West HIMALAYA : Ziarat Valley, 7,000 feet, Gatacre ! Kurram 
Vally, Aitchison! Duthie's Collectors! DISTRIB. Afghanistan; Northern 
Persia. 

Near the preceding species, but hardly, na Aitchison suggests, the same. 
the leaves as in C. rutaefolia may either be sessile or shortly petioled but even if 
petioled they nre easily distinguished from the leaves of C. diphylia by having the 
primary petiolules longer thnn the petioles — Tho flowers too are quite different, the 
differences being not at nll badly shown even in the indifferent reproductions of 


Griffith's drawing. 
Mr. Boissier has himself expressed tho belief that his own C. Grifithii does 


not differ sufficiently from C, persica, Dr. Regel has gone further and has identified 
C. persica with C. verticillaris DC.; had this been justifiable then M. de Candolle's, 
as being the older name, is the one that should have beon used. Hut it so^ms 
better in the mean timo to keep C. verticilleria, which has flowers with straight 
spurs, more like those of C. rutaefolía proper, apart from C. persica. Tho specimens 
from Turkestan referred to C. persica by Dr. Regel (Act. Hort Petrop. viii. 694 t. 16) 
have flowers with broad explanate lips to the onter petals, in this way differing 
rather markedly from all the remaining opposite-leaved members of this section, 
Among the material of the genus kindly lent the writer for study by Dr. Batalion 
from tho Imperial Herbarium, St. Petersburg, is ono specimen which shows that 
originally Dr. Regel had thought of separating the broad-lipped plant under tho 
name C. darwasica Regel; this name the writer proposes to sustain. "The figure 
given by Dr. Regel does not show clearly tho character of tho lips. 

3. (—.) CoRYDALIS cvwTOCENTRA Prain; leaves opposite, sessile, 
twice ternately cut, petiolules very long ; spur very long, not infundibuli- 
form much recurved throughout, erect from tlie base and overarching 
the laminn of its lip; inner petals projecting beyond outer. 

Norru-Wesr HIMALAYA : Chitral, Younghusband ! 

Habit of C. Ledebouriana and the other sessile-lenved membera of this group. 
Flowers 1 in. long, twice as large na in the two preceding species, spur not incurved 


at tip. Bracts large ovate entire, longer than the pedicels, 
This very closely approaches C, macrocentra Regel, from which howover it differs 


Hore 


in having smaller loaves, entire bracts, shorter pedicels, parple or pink, not yellow | 







flowers, and ovules more numerous and in 2-rowa. The spur of C, macrocentra ia 
moreover at first straight and horizontal as in O. Sewerzovii, not erect from. the baso 
ns in this species. As regards leaves and bracts it moro resembles C. Bewersowi ; 
more closely still does it approach C. P kanaka jana mv iltimatoly | 
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kestan with flowers that, though much smaller, a good deal resemble thone of 
C. macrocentra, 


That the species of the opposite leaved group do not easentially differ from the 
bulbons-rooted Corydalis with alternate leaves, is evident from the fact that occasion- 
ally the loaves (as already pointed out by M. de Candolle for C. rutaefolia) may be 
sub-opposite only, Moreover even when patently opposite not infrequently one of 
the loaves exceeds the other in size and then it is very usual to find, especially im 
C. diphylla and in C. macrocentra, in the nxil of the larger leaf a branch that may bo 
à leafy shoot only or may be an inflorescence. Sometimes branches occur in the 
axils of both leaves; this however is rare: more raro still ia it to find that these two 
branches alone are present, the central axis remaining undeveloped. 

4. (—.) CORYDALIS ALPESTRIS C. A. Mey. Verzeichn. Pil. Cauc. 
176 (1831); leaves alternate 3-sect segments all sessile deeply 3-sect, 
lobes oblong mucronulate entire or 2-3-toothed mucronulate ; raceme 
few-fld., flowers close-set, bracts ovate-acute entire equalling the pedicels, 
outer petals shorter than the much-upturned obtuse slightly iucurved 
spur. Ledeb. Flor. Ross. 1. 98 (1842). Corydalis pauciflora yar. parvi- 
flora Hegel, Bull. Soc. Mosc. xxxiv. 136 (1861); Boiss. Flor. Orient. 1 
(1867). C. pauciflora var latiloba Maxim. Flor. Tangut. 38, t. 24 (1889). 

Kasmwig: Musjid Valley, 13-14,000 feet, Duthie n. 13238! Disrrin. 
Caucasus and (fide Regel) eastward to Kamtschatka and Alaska. 


Rootstock a short solid conical ecaly tuber dividing below; stems 11-4 in., not or 


-hardly longer than the 2—4 scattered cauline leaves in the axils of which arise small 


leafy shoots, and with 2-3 lanceolate scales between tuber and lowest leaf; petioles 
2-3 in., blades 4 in. diam., segments 4—k in. lobules } in. wido; radical leaves 1-2 
similar to cauline but smaller; bracts 4 in. long 4 in. wide; flowers jin. long. 

A very interesting addition to the Indian Flora, one of the resulta of Mr. 
Dnuthie's journey of 1893, By Dr. Regel, M. Boissier, and Mr. Maximowicz, Dr. 
Meyer's species has been reduced to C. pauciora Pers. [ Synops. ii. 269 (1807)]. 
But there is little doubt that Dr. Meyer and Mr. Ledebonr were justified in treating 
this as a species. There are tangible differences in the flowers and in the leaves 
— differences which both Regel and Boissier admit; even however if these possessed 
but the trivial value assigned them, there remwins the character of axillary branches, 
which, though neglected by Ledebour and Hegel, nevertheless exists in the 
Caucasna specimens of the plant presented to Herb. Calcutta by Dr. Radde, and 
iw niso figured and commented on by Mr. Maximowicz. Other alternate-leaved species 
of Corydalis ($ Caynites) have it i» trne the normally simple stems casually branch- 
ed. But in the writer's experience not only is branching in these species a purely 
occasional feature, the branches when they occur appear not in the axils of tho leaves 


as in C. alpestris, but in the axils of the leof-scales below the lowest stem-leaf. 


That C. pawifora van. latiloba Maxim. nnd C. paticifora van. parviflora 


Rogel differ as varicties, tho writer quite believes. He bolievos further that the 


present plant might perhaps to be considered varietally distinct from both. But 
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Ft, Alt. t. 450. The usually«quoted figure by Delessert in Je. Select. ii, t. O, fig. 
Ā. is either a very bad representation or has been drawn from nnothor species ; 
the drawing shows flowers with tho spur much shorter than the pétals. The 
citation of this plate na representing Persoon's plant should be abandoned by 
botanists, 


9. (5.) CORYDALIS CASHMERIANA Royle (errore Kashmiriana HM. f. 
& T. Flor. Ind.; Cachemiriana HI. f. & T. Flor. Brit. Ind.); rootstock 
with scaly tip, emitting from its base a fascicle of fusiform fibrous 
roots. 

VAR. fypica: outer petals subequal, both crested; spur slightly 
curved, as long as lower lip, almost as long as lamina of upper lip; 
bracts rarely more than 3-3. Ñ 

Norra-West HIMALAYA : Kashmir; Royle! Duthie! to Western 
Nepal, Duthie! 


Stems 4-12 in, (in Mr. Dathie's most recently collected Kashmir specimena); 
spur 11 mm. long, lower petal 11 mm., lamina of upper petal 12 mm. long. 


VAR. brevicornu Prain: outer petals subequal, both crested, spur 
straight, shorter than the lamina of upper lip; bracts often 4-6 fid, 

Eastern HIMALAYA: Sikkim, rare. Chumbi aud Phari, very com- ` 
mon. t 


Stems 4—10 in. (often 10 in. in Chumbi specimens); spur 5-6 mm. long; lower 
petal 11 mm., lamina of upper petal 12 mm. long. 


van. ecristata Prain: outer petals devoid of crests, lower longer 
than upper; spur much curved, longer than lamina of upper lip; bracts 
much divided, 

Easterns HIMALAYA : Sikkim, in Jongri and on the Nepal Frontier, 
common, 


Stems 2-4 in. always dwarf; flowers usually much larger than in the preceding | 
varieties, the extreme mensurements being—minimum, spar 10 mm., lower onter 2 
petal 10 mm., lamina of upper petal 8 mm.; mazimum, spur 15 mm., lower outer P. 
i petal 12 mm., lamina of upper petal 10 mm. | ki 
It is not improbable that this last very distinct variety may prove to bea ^M 
species apart, Though reported ns often as eight times is hus unfortunately not yet > 
been collected in fruit. The species most nearly related to the group of forms in- E. 
eluded under C. cashmeriana are the next described, which diffors in the pointa noted veg 
in its diagnosis and C. oxypetala Franchet, from Yunnan, which difera in having ^ ! 
nji its bracts entire, in having moro flowers arranged in an elong tar "not a sabum- 






















6. (—.) CORYDALIS TRIFOLIOLATA 
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ate long petioled, lowers subumbellate, bracts entire ovate longer than 


the short pedicels, spur straight shorter than the upper petal. Plantae 
Delavayanae 46 .ا‎ 14 a. (1889), 


SIKKIM: Natong, Dr. King's Collectors! Too-ko-la Cummins ! 
Distr. Yunnan. 


Rootstock small, emitting from base a fascicle of fusiform tubers. Stems solitary 
6-10 in. Radical leaves long petioled early withering, petioles 1-2 in. blade 1 in. 
across, cauline near top of stem, petiole 4 in. long, lobes 4 in. long, 4 in. wide; flowers 
š in. long, yellow and purple; racemes terminal 2-4 fld.; bracts 1 in. long, 1 in. 
across; sepals minute, ŪCapsule linear-oblong. 

Very nearly related to C. orypetala and to C. cashmeriana ; from the former it 
differs in having sabambellate flowers, from the latter in having entire bracts; from 
both it differs in having a solitary, petioled cauline leaf. 


7. (—.) Comvparnis LATHYROIDES Prain; erect very slender, 
radical leaves 0, stem-leaves two rather wide apart in upper half of 
stem, each with an axillary leafy branch; racemes at ends of stem and 
branches 3-5-fld., bracts very small ovate entire ; flowers small yellow. 

N.-W. HiMALAYA: Kumaon ; Ralam Valley, 10-11,000 feet, on rocks, 
Duthie n. 2708! 


Rootstock not collected, the stems rigid, with a subopposite pair of very small 
leaf scales at itm base, Stem 4-8 in. branches 3-4 in. Cauline leaves 2} in. long, 
sessile, simply 3-jugate pinnate, the pinnte ovato obtuse j in. long by 4 in. across, 
gluucous beneath entire or slightly 2-, rarely 3-lobed. Bracts very small, gg in. 
pedicels 4 in., capsules 4 in, narrowly oblong, style persistent, stigma 2-lobed; seeds 
very small black shining. 

This is such a very distinct plant that it is impossible to refrain from provid- 
ing a description in spite of its having been incompletely collected. The flowers 
are reported by Mr. Dnthie as yellow, they aro unfortunately in so advanced n state 
that they do not admit of satisfactory examination ; the length of spur relatively to 
lamina cannot be made out and the presence or absence of crests on the petals can- 
not be determined. But by their small size, not much exceeding that of the corolla 
in C. claviculata, the flowers differ much from those of all Asiatic species except the 
Chinese C. racemos: Pors, which in other respects this in no way resembles. Tho 
absence of rootstock makes it impossible to assign the species with certainty to its 
true section. Obviously however, in spite of its much smaller size, ita nearest ally 
is C. paeoniaefolía Pors., concerning the sectional position of which also some dubiety 
still exista. 


8. (—.) Corypatts GRAMINEA  Prain; erect slender, radical 
leaves very long-petioled segments narrowly lanceolate 3 (terminal), or 5 


| (three terminal with a pair opposite lower down), stem-leaves two near 


the apex and close together the lower short petioled with 5 segments, the 
upper sessile with 3 segments, each with axillary racemes; racemes 
5-10 fld, bracts ali linear entire much shorter than pedicels, upper petal 








af 
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SIKKIM: Peykiongla, 13,000 feet, King's Collectors ! near Pemberin go, 
Cummins ! 


Stem 6-8 in. Radical petioles 7-9 in. segmonts 15-3 in. long, H=} in. wide, lower 
canline petiole + in., 4-1 in. below upper sessile leaf; cauline leaf-segmonts similar 
to radical but shorter and narrower; bracts + in., pedicels 4 in.; flowers yellow 4 in, 
long, both outer petals winged. 

Very near to C. linearioides Maxim. from Kangu and C. Prattii Franch. from 
Szechuen which resemble each other in racemes and bracts, but hnve different spurs 
and radical leaves, Of the present species the rootstock has not as yet been collect- 
ed so that in this respect it cannot be compared with either. From both, however, it 
differs in having larger flowers and ontire, not laciniate, bracts as well as in having 
secondary racemes in the axils of the two cauline leaves, Of Indian species it most 
closely approaches C. polygalina, of which it has much tho flowers and which also 
sometimes has axillary racemes. In C. polygalina however the folinge is quite 
different, while the cauline leaves are numerous and scattered along the stem. 


9. (6.) COoRYvDALIS POLYGALINA H. f. $ T. 
Add to description of F. B. I. :— 


Stems simple or with axillary racemes, several from a stoutish rootstock with 
scaly tip, which emits numerous lateral and basal much elongated narrowly fusiform 
roots; radical leaves 2-4, long-potioled, 3-sect with always the terminal petiolulate, 
and occasionally the lateral sessile segmeuts again trisect, lobules all oblong-lanceo- 
late subequal. 


Add to localities :—Cuome1; Sham-chen Dungboo! Syam-chu-chen 
King's Collectors ! 


Nearly related to C. graminea, the characters of which species serve to indicato 
that this also, in spite of its numerous stem-leaves, is really & member of the 
same group as the various 2-folinte species reforred to in the preceding note. Ita 
most intimate ally is however O. Delavayi Franch. (Bull, Soe, Bot, Fr. xxxiii. 303 
(1886); Plant. Delavay. 46, t 14 b. (1889)] from Yunnan, which differs from thia 
species in having the radical leaves more divided, the crest on tho upper petal 
smaller, and the rootstock smaller with the roots more slender. No single one of 
these characters wonld be anflicient to separate tho two plants specifically ; perhaps 
even their combination only entitles the Yunnan plant to varietal rank, — — 


10. { 7.) CORYDALIS JUNCEA Wall. 
Add to description of F. B. I.:— 
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11. (2.) ConvDALIS FLACCIDA H. f. & T. 

In one gathering, from Cho-la in Sikkim, the Native Collector records the 
flowers ns **yellow;" in all the others the flowers are said to be “ purple," “ dark- 
purple," or “ reddish-blue." 

12. (3.) ConvDALIS LEPTOCARPA H. f. $* T. 

Add to localities of F. B. J. :—Assam: Naga Hills, at Kohima and 
Jotsomn Prain! ou Japvo, Colomb! Manirur: Khongwi Valley, Watt! 
Upper Burma: Mynela, Anderson ! 


13, (—.) ČORYDALIS TRITERNĀTA Franch. 7? 
Tall, leaves thrice ternate and ultimate segments again 3-partite to 


-sect, the lobules spathulate. 

MANIPUR: Chingsow, at 7-8,000 feet, Watt n. 6514! 

Stems 1-2 ft. roots tufted; radical petioles 8—10 in, cauline 3-4 in, primary 
petiolulea 2 in., secondary 4-1 in , lobules glaucous beneath 7 in. long, 1-1 in. across. 

This plant, very distinct from any other Indian species may possibly prove 
to be the same as M. Franchet'a C. frifernata of which it closely imitates the 
foliage. It also, however, resembles somowhat O. David: Franchet, from E. Tibet 
and C. Balansa Prain,* from Tonkin; this latter, however, rather belongs to the group 
containing C. ophiocarpa. Till flowers nnd fruits are reported, the identity or non- 
identity of the present species with any of these cannot be vonched for. Its tafted 
roots indicate that its natural alliance is with C. leptocarpa, with which species it 
has in fact been by Dr, Watt tentatively placed. 

14, (—.) CORYDALIS LAELIA Prain; erect, quite glabrous, leafy, 
leaves equally ternate, segments again ternate, lobes 2-jugately pinnati- 
partite, ultimate lobules lanceolate 2-3-fid, radical petioles very long, 
all broadly vaginate in lower third; racemes in large wide-spreading 
panicles, lowest bract leafy incised the remainder linear as long as the 


pedicels. | pr 
Easrern HIMATAYA : Sikkim; Lingtoo, Natoot, Patangla, King's 


Collectors! Chumbi; Lu-ma-poo, Kungboo, King's Collectors! Bootan ; 
in Upper Dichu Valley, Cummins ! 


* CorYDALIS BALAN&E Prain; tall, leaves glaucous benenth, 2-pinnatisect, the 
lobules ovate unequally 3.5-lobed ; racemes lax many-fld terminal and axillary, flowers 
white, bracts small ovnte-ncute pedicels very short; outer petals spathulate apex 
obeordate mucronulate, dorsal wings very small, upper lamina 4 times as long as 
saccato incurved spar; inner petals with projecting apical wing ; capsules narrow 
 mubfalcate apex acute; seeds I-serinte compressed black, minutely puncticulate and 
with large atrophiolo. 

WA : eect: “à l'entrée des grottes," Balansa n. 1557! + 
yA  Biems 12-18 in. petioles 3-4 in. long, pinnw 8-jugate in subopposite pairs, petio- 
lalen 1 in., segments 3-1 in. by j-] in. lobes shallow. Flowers Lin. Capsules 14 in. 


Perhaps nearest to C. ophiorarpa but with larger flowers and very different 
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Roots numerona tufted from sides and base of very short stock. Stems 2-3 feet 
high. Radical petioles 1-14 feet, cnuline 6 in. petiolules Yin, Inminm 3 in. across. 
Flowers 1-1 in. bright yellow, the upper petal equalling the straight spur, both outer 
petals broadly winged. Capsules ovate, 

This very fine species much resembles C. thyrsiflora (C. Gortechakorn H. f. & 
T., vir Schrenk); it has very similar flowers and fruits. Būt though in general 
habit these two agree so closely they nre in reality extremely different ; C. thyrs- 
flora has pinnate, not ternate leaves, and has a long fosiform rootstock, not a dense 
tuft of fibrons roots. 

15. (5.) Convnanīs ORITHMIFOLIA Royle. 

16. (9.) Corvoaus Farcoxeri H. f. y T. 

17. (—.) Corypaus MUCKOxIFĒNA Maxim. Flor. Tangut. 51, t. 
24 f. 19; stem short breaking into diffuse emspitose branches from the 
base, leaves petioled 3-sect, segments shortly stalked 3-partite, ultimate 
lobes linear oblong obtuse; racemes few-fld., flowers hidden among the 
large rhomboid flabellate-multifid bracts. 

EASTERN HIMALAYA + Phari, at Ting, Dr. King’s Collectors! DISTRIB. 


Tibet. 
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only 4 as long as style; fruit oblong 8-9 seeded, twice as long ns persistent style, 
sharply deflexed and buried amongst the bracts by a sharp curvature of the much 
elongated pedicel; seeds reniform-orbicular, minutely puncticulate, strophiolate, 

Resemblea generally C. mucronifera Maxim. and C. Boweri Hemal. but differs 
from the former in having petioles much broader than its leuf-segments, from the 
latter in having ite leaves equally ternate. Like C. mucronifera it differs also from 
C. Boweri in not having its leaf-segments, even when mucronate, which they by no 
means always are, prolonged into a xetnecous tip. From both species C. Hendersonii 
differs in having flowers three times as large and seeds three times ns numerous. 

19. (—.) Convbanis Bowert Hemsl. Journ. Linn. Soc. xxx, 108 ; 
stem short breaking into diffuse cmspitose branches from the base, 
leaves very long petioled primarily 3-sect, lateral segments short-stalked 
3-partite, terminal long-stalked 2-jugate pinnate, ultimate lobes linear- 
lanceolate terminating in a very long setaceous tip; racemes congested 
few-fld., lowers almost hidden among the large rhomboid flabellate- 
multifid setaceo-mucronulate bracts. 

N.-W. Hisataya: Kamaon, Nipchang Valley, 13.14,000 feet, Shibu 
in Darma, 12-13,000 feet, and near Naihil, in Kutti Yangti Valley, 
Byaus, at 11-12,000 feet, Duthie n. 2705! Disrrib. Tibet ( Thorold 1), 

Gluucous; rootstock cylindric Zç in. diam. 2to 3 in. or more in length; stema 
2-4 in,; radical leaves numerous, with flattened winged petioles 2 in. long 1 in. 
across at length disappearing, petiolules š in, ultimate lobules narrowly spathulate 
and ending in a long setaceous tip. Flowers yellow } in., sepals «mall laciniate, per- 
sistent; spur slightly incurved rather longer than upper lip which is uncrested or 
has only a slight crest near middle; ovary oval 4-5-ovuled two-thirds length of style; 
fruit oblong usually 2-seeded, twice as long as persistent style, sharply deflexed 
and buried amongst the bracts by an abrupt curvature of the apex of the somewhat 
elongated pedicel; seeds strophiolate. 

Exeept for the longer spur and the much longer style, this in flower much 
resembles, and in fruit almost repeats the characters of C. mucronifera, The foliage, 
however, is very different, more resembling that of C. Hendersonii though the 
loaves differ in not being equally ternate and in having long setaceous tips, while 
the flowers are one-third the size of the flowers of C. Hendersonii. 

20. (sub 16.) Convbanīs CASIMIRIANA Duthie & Prain; sub-glau- 
cous, much branched slender, leaves long-petioled equally twice ternate, 
segments 3-5 oblong deeply cut, racemes lax few-fld. terminating long 
slender branches; bracts small, the lower cut into lobes, the upper entire; 
outer petals winged the lower not saccate the upper with long slender 
recurved spur; capsule linear, seeds I-seriate. C. longipes Wall. Tent. 
Flor. Nep. 53 t. 42 fig. partly only in text; Caf. n. 1433 in part ; 
Muzim. Flor. Tangut. 51 not of DC. 

— Himataya: Kashmir, Kolnhir above Liddarwat, on wet rocks, 
1-12,000 feet Duthie n. 13521! Kamaon, frequent, Duthie nn. 2713! 
312! 5314! Nepal; Wallich n. 1433 (mized with C. diphylla and 
ate 7 — )! Scully n. 290! Sikkim; Tongloo, and Saudakplio 
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10,000 ft. Gamble n. 22! Jongri, Anderson 366! 369! Gammie ! King's 
Collectors ! Lachung, Hooker (the Sikkim “ sibirica" of Herb. Ind. Or.) 1 
Gammie n. 372! Kapoop and Cho-le-la, King's Collectors ! Chumbi ; very 
common, King's Collectors! Phavi; Dungboo n. 4544! Disruin. S. Tibet 
(Lama Ujyen Gyatsko n. 344). 


Stems weak, much branched, leafy. Leaves membranous. Flowers yellow 4 in. 
long; posticous petal shorter than the slender spur. Capsule varying from T in, 
in Chumbi, Sikkim and Nepal specimens to ] in. in Kashmir and Kamaon ones; the 
style 2-3. 

This and the next species, taken together, constitute the Corydalis sibirica of 
Indian authors. The only character which this plant has in common with C, sibirica 
is its 2-lobed stigma; it differs in habit, foliage, floral structure and frait. The seeds 
though similar are n little smaller. In habit it almost exactly repeats the 
characters of the next species (O. longipes) which has flowers extremely like those 
of C. xibirica; the double confusion resulting from the union first of C. Casimiriana 
and C. longipes because they are identical in habit though totally diferent in 
flower and fruit, and again of C. longipes and C. sibirica because, while of different 
habit, their flowers and fruits are identical, has led to the belief that C. sibirica is a 
very varinble species. The examination of specimens of C. sibirica collected by 
Turczaninow near Lake Baikal and elsewhere, and at the river Kolyma by Augus- 
tinowicz, leads me to doubt whether the genuine C, sibirica is a varinblo species. 
And the careful analysis of flowers and examination of froite from 28 different 
gatherings of C. Casimiriana and from 31 different gatherings of C. longipes shows 
that neither of these is in the least degree variable, at all events in the direction of 
passing into each othor. An apparent exception to this is a solitary gathering from 
Chambi which, with flowers exceedingly like these of C, Carimiriana, has unripe 
capsules like these of C. longipes. But tho evidence that we have in thia plant an 
intermediate between €. Casimiriana and C. longipes is far from complete. Ita 
flowers instead of being intermediate in form between thuse of the other two have a 
spur with an exaggerated curvature. The stigma too differs from that in either C. 
Casimiriana or C. longipes and resembles that of C. tongolensis Franchet from 


Szechuen, another nearly related bat novertheless quite distinct species, — | 


21. (sub 16.) Corypanis LONGIPES DC. Prodr, i. 128; sub-glaucous, 
much branched, slender, leaves long-petioled equally twice ternate, 
segments 3-5, ovate deeply cut, racemes lax few-fld. terminating long 


slender branches, bracts small all cut into narrow lobes ; outer petals ` 


crested, the lower ponched at base, the upper with stont or slender - 
straight or slightly recurved spur; capsule oval, seeds 2.serinte. - Walt. 
Tent. Flor. Nep. 53 in part and excluding fig. ; Cat. n. 1433 in part. 
C. sibirica Mazim. Flor. Tangut. 51 as to spp. from Kamaon and Kha 


C. filiformis Royle, Hl, 68. — ` Kiras 


HIMALAYA : Garhwal, near ہے‎ Royle! King! "Kamaon, 
Ralam, Strachey and Winterbottom ! N epal: Wallich (mixed with preced- 
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Clarke nn. 12585! 12710! Kuasta; Shillong, ete., Hooker and Thomson! 
Clarke n. 7800 ! n. 44266! Mann! Gallatly ! Murdoch ! 


Stems weak, much branched, leafy. Leaves membranous, flowera yellow 4 in. 
long; posticous petal as long as ite spur. Capsule Yin, style as in C. Casimiriana, 

On Dr. Hoyle'a original sheets of C. jiliformis this is the plant distributed. 
And it would appearas if Dr. Royle had distinguished this from the preceding species 
for, though he does not mention C. Casimiriana under any name in Ill, Him. he has 
named it C, longipes in Herb. Saharanpur. Dr. Wallich's n. 1433 isa mixture of this, 
of C. Casimiriana and of his own C. diphylla; the latter fact probably explains 
the use of the namo C. longipes by Don to designate C. diphylla. This is also the 
plant from Kamaon and Khasia referred by Mr. Maximowicz, doubtfully as to itself. 
and to the exclusion of C. longipes Maxim. sot of DC. (C. Casimiriana Dathie 4 
Prain), to OC. sibirice. When preparing the present paper the writer came to the 
same conclusion n8 Mr. Maximowioz, viz ;—that the species with capsules in which 
the seeds are l.serinte must be C. longipes DC., since M. de Candolle has described 
C, longipes as having linear capsules. This view possessed the great advantage of 
enabling the use of Royle’s name O. filiformis —regarding which, owing to the existence 
of nuthentic specimens, there was no dubiety possible—for the plant with ovate cap- 
mules. And when duplicates were distributed from Calcutta to the great. European 
Herbaria, the species with linear capsules was issued as C. longipes and that with 
ovate capsules ns C. filiformis. But before publishing this paper, the writer took 
the liberty of referring the matter for final decision to Mr. C. de Candolle. He 
and Mr. Buser have most kindly compared specimens of both plants with the type 
specimen of C. longipes in the Prodromus Herbarium. The result of their examina- 
tion is that the original deseription of the capsules of C. longipes does not accord 
with their actual condition ; the true C. longipes is in reality the same as C. filiformis 
Royle, In consequence of this the plant with linear capsules is still unnamed and 
Mr. Duthie and the writer have named it C. Casimiriana as a slight recognition of 
the obligation under which Mr. C. de Candolle's kindness has placed them. Students 
of the genus should therefore note that sheets issued from Caleutta as C. longipes 
are in reality C. Casimiriana ; those issued as C. filiformis should be known as 
O. longipes; that being the oldest name. 

These two species, along with C. tongolensis and C. gracilis, form a very natural 
group of species that perhaps only differ from each other as species of secondary rank.” 


* This is not the only instance in Corydalis where two species repeat practi- 
cally every vegetative character and only differ slightly in flower and more consider» 
ably in fruit. A good example of the same parallelism among Eastern Asiatic 
species is exhibited by the well-known Eastern Chinese and Japanese species C. 
incisa Pers. and a species from Central China which has been named in Herb. Paria 
and Herb. Calcutta by M. Franchot and the writer; the following is a brief diagnosis. 

ConypaLts HEMSLEYANA Franchet ¥ Prain; rootstock rather slender dividing 
at apex, crowned with radical leaves and emitting numerons slender flexuous stems; 
leaves alternate long-petioled, twice ternate, segments ovate-oblong acutely incised ; 
bracts oblong-cuneate incised shorter than the pedicels ; sepala laciniate ; outer pètals 

‘both crested, and with explanate margins; fruit wide-ovate acute at both ends. 
CENTRAL Cuixa: Hopel, Henry n. 3720! Aet. E 

Very near C. incisa Pers. from which it differs in its smaller size (stems 8 

instead of 20 in.), larger flowers with spur rather longer devi rama and shorter 
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22. (—.) Corypaurs rimicina Prain; glaucous, very slender, 
branched at the base only, leaves long petioled, 3-nate, the lateral 
segments again twice ternate the terminal 2-jugate pinnate its lobes 
ternate, ultimate lobules all very small widely oblong irregularly lobed, 
racemes rather dense few-fld., bracts incised shorter than pedicels, spur 
straight. 

Sixkim: Ney-go-lah, on the Singalelal range, Dr. King's Collectors ! 

Rootstock thin wiry, stems filiform 4-6 in. cauline leaf solitary, short-petioled, 
sometimes O, radical petioles 2 in. secondary petiolules 4 in. lobules ¢} in. across, 
Flowers yellow ] in. upper petal slightly ridged near middle but not traly winged, 
spor as long as lamina, attached to inner petala by a projecting marginal tooth. 

A very distinct species. The capsules unfortunately are not yet ripe. 

23. (—.) Corypatis ceisra Prain; stems short rather slender, 
diffusely branching from the base and freely branching throughout, 
leaves all short petioled, radical withering, unequally ternate, the lateral 
lobes again ternate the central louger-stalked and twice ternate, the 
petioles expanded to the first division, segments irregularly 3—5-lobed, 
racemes dense many-fid. terminating stems and branches, lower pedicels 
very long exceeding the long linear bracts; upper outer petal winged, 
with a much recurved slender blunt spur as long as lamina; capsules 
oblong small, seeds shining. 

EASTERN HIMALAYA: Chumbi; at Perm-la, near Chum-la-ri, and 
at Syam-po, Kiny's Collector! Phari; Goop, etc., Dungboo! Distrig, 
S. Tibet (Lama Ujyen Gyatsko n. 325). 

Rootstock rather slender 10-12 in. long, breaking at crown into many again 
diffusely branching heads, stems 6-8 in, leaves 14-2 in. petioles % in. ultimate 
segments }-) in, across. Flowers V in., blue and white, or yellow with purple tips, 
the wing of upper petal extending half-way along the much recurved spur. 
Capsule 1 in. 

A very distinct species,of the same group as C. longipes which it resembles in 
its recurved spur and C. ramosa which it resembles in habit, but unlike any other 
Indian species in having the process from the upper staminal phalanx not free 
inside the spur but attached to its anterior wall for {ths of its length. 

24. (—.) Convpanis Kingu Prain; sub-glaucous, stems slender 
branching; cauline leaves 1-3 scattered, unequally ternately divided, late- 
ral segments sub-opposite arising close to stem long-petioluled and again 
ternately divided, terminal very long-petioluled and again twice ter- 
nately divided with distinct secondary petiolules, ultimate segments 
all 3-üd to -sect, lobules obovate acute, radical leaves vanishing; 
racemes lax-flowered, terminating slender branches, bracts large obovate 
acute; pedicels long; sepals obliquely cordate acuminate subentire ; 
outer petals shortly narrowly winged near tips, limb of er broad ; 
spur cylindric: straight except at the obtuse sli ly ine! ineurved tip, 4 
longer than lamina; young capsule long very slender; | ‘seeds lseriste.- 
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Pratt; Lama Ujyen Gyatsko, n. 100 ! 


Rhizome very slender, yy in. diam. clothed toward apex with nnmerons lanceolate 
scales, and emitting from tip slender stems much attennated at point of origin from 
axils of scales ; stems 6-12 in. ; leaves 3 in. long, 2 in. across ; petiole + in.; primary 
lateral petiolules 1 in,; central petiolale 1:5 in, ite secondary petiolule 4—4 in.; 
lower bracta 4 in. long, k in across, entire, upper smallor; pedicela 4—4 in. 
Flowers purple $ in. long, spur } in. 

A very distinct species in habit recalling the C. juncea group but with very 
different rootatock and flowers, and in foliage somewhat resembling C. faceida but 
again with very different flowers and rhizome. As regards flowers it most closely 
resembles C. decumbens Pers. from Japan, but it has a relatively longer spur and its 
lip-margins nre not explanate; its rootstock too is altogether. different, that of 
C. decumbens being tuberous, C. Krngii is not very nearly related to any Indian 
species, 

25. (17.) Coryparıs CORNUTA Royle. 

Add to synonyms of F. B. I.:—Corydalis ramosa vat.—Aiich. 
Journ. Linn. Soc. xix. 152 (not of Wallich). Disrais. Afghanistan ; 
(Kuram Valley, Aitchison n. 298! 324) !* 


26. (15/2.) ConvDants ramosa Wall. Cat. 1454; stem erect or 
procumbent branched, leaves twice ternately divided, ultimate segmenta 
ovate lanceolate, racemes terminal lax many-fld., bracts leafy incised. 

VAR. typica; stems erect; habit and foliage of OC. sibirica Pers., 
from which the plant is only distinguishable by its different flowers. 
Wall. Cat. 1434, partly. C. chaerophylla Royle in Herb. N. W. Ind. not 
of Wall. C. erecta Fale. MSS. in Herb. Saharanpur. 

Norra-West HIMALAYA: Kamaon, Blinkworth in Herb. Wall. 
(n. 1434 partly)! Royle! Strachey and Winterbottom n. 11! Reid! 
Garhwal; Falconer! Duthie n. 944! Gamble n. 24300! Simla; Thomson! 
Brandis! Gamble n. 4299! n. 6201! Duthie n. 7247! n. 7248! n. 8754! 
Bashahr; Lace n. 905! Pangi; Stoliczka! Ellis n. 382! n. 1276! 
n. 1516! Brandis n. 3271! n. 3610! Dalhousie; Clarke n. 22514! 

® Nonrly related to this species and to the next is n species from Szechuen of 
which, ns it has not yet been described, an account is now given. 

CORYDALIS DRAKEANA Prain; stema erect branching, leaves twice ternately- 
divided ultimate segments ovate incised racemes terminal lax, flowers very few 
distant, bracts large leafy spathnlate entire. 

CHINA: Szechuen, near Tachien-lu, Pratt n. 464! 

Habit of C. ramosa and C. cornuta, foliage most resembling that of the latter. 
Flowers k in. yellow, racemes 6-8 in, but only 4-5 fld. Bracta large 1 in. to 1 in. 
much exceeding the short pedicels. —— linear to narrow oblong Jin. to 1 in 

8 a rregülarly 2-seriate nin 
pp cosi ki C. — but with ا‎ seeds. Easily distinguished from 
G. ramosa by ita different foliage, its longer narrower capsules and ita very large 
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22517! Kashmir; at Gund in Sind Valley Gammie! near Shishna 
Nig, at 12,000 feet, in Liddar Valley, Duthie n. 14131! Nowbeg, at 
6,500 feet, Clarke n. 31249 (issued as 0. sibirica) ! 

VAR. vaginans H. f. § T. Flor. Ind. i. 267; stems weaker procum- 
bent; habit and foliage of O. sibirica van. intermedia Regel. C. vagi- 
nans Royle, Ill, Him. 68. C. ramosa var. vaginans H. f. y T. For. 
Brit. Ind. i. 125. 

Nonra-West HIMALAYA: Kunawar, at Kanum, Royle! Lahnl, 
Jaeschke n. 255! Thomson! Pangi ; Stoliezka ! Bashahr; Lace n. 408! 
Garhwal; Duthie m. 946! n. 5320! Simla; Gamble n. 1402! Kashmir; 
near Sonamurg, Falconer! Clarke n. 30879! Duthie, n. 13593! Kumaon ; 
Blinkworthin Herb. Wall. (n. 1434 partly)! 


A good deal of confusion has taken place regarding this species, probably owing 
to the fact that the Wallichian types were collected by Blinkworth and, not 
being numerous, sre therefore not well represented in Herbaria. In the type 
Herbarium at the Linnean Society, however, both the erect and the lax planta, which 
do not differ except in habit, are represented, The species happens to be a 
very ensily recognised and distinct one; the only Indian species that can be con- 
founded with itis C. cornuta and a dingnosis is at once effected by the seeds. 
To help in removing the confusion, all the localities and all the numbered sheets 
present in Herb. Calcntta and in Herb. Saharanpur are cited for the convenience 
of students elsewhere. 

The plant described as C, vaginans by Royle ia the one of faz habit; tho 
original specimens described in Il. Him. (from Kanum in Kanawar) are ‘at Saharan- 
pur and have been examined by the writer. Both in Herb. Saharanpur and in hia 
distributed herbarium Dr. Royle consistently named the erect one C, chaerophylla, ho 
having mistaken it for Dr. Wallich's plant of that name; Dr. Falconer having 
discovered Dr. Rovle's mistake, but not having ascertained that the erect plant waa 
included in Dr. Wallich's C. ramosa named it at Saharanpur C, erecta, but hag noted 
his doubt as to its being different specifically from Dr. Royle'a C. vaginans, In tho 
Flora Indica and the Flora of British India, C. ramosa van, vaginans ia exactly 
equivalent to C. ramosa Wall. (Cat. 1434), i.e., it includes both C. vaginans Royle and 
C. erecta Falc. The species does not qecar in Sikkim or in Nepal The Sikkim 
plant incladed in C. ramosa in the Flora of British India, ns var. 1. glaued, and 
which forms van, a of C. ramosa in the Flora Indica, has pinnate-lenves and is 
C. Stracheyi, a form very considerably removed from the present species. Tho small 
species included ns VAR. nana is C. nana Royle; it also has pinnate leaves and ia 
equally far removed, 

C. ramosa i» much more nearly related to C, sibirica Pers. than is the 
C. sibirica of Indian authors. It has exactly its habit and foliage (even imitating 
C. sibirica in its variations), has the samo inflorescence and the same fruits and seeds. 
The solitary difference is in the flower; in C. sibirica tho spur is a Agde 
in this species it is distinctly incurved and longer. 


= .27. (18) —— erg DO. 
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28. (sub 18.) CORYDALIS GERANIIPOLIA H. f. $ T. Flor. Ind. 269 
(1855); stem sub-erect leaf y branched, len yes deltoid decompound, racemes 
terminal simple or sparingly branched, bracts all large leafy ovate-ncute 
laciniate or only 3-fid rarely entire, spur very slender longer than the 
lamina, incurved at the tip. C. chaerophylla H.f.§ T. Flor. Brit. 
Ind. i. 126 (1872) nee DC. 

Sikkim HIMALAYA, frequent, 8-9,000 feet Hooker! Thomson! 
Clarke! ete. 

Very near ©. chaerophylla, with which it is associated in the Flora of British 
India, but with very different bracts and flowers; the bracts of C. chaerophylla being 
all (including the lowest) «mall while those of this species are all large, The spur 
is here much longer and is incurred at the end in place of being, as it is in 
C. chaerophylla, straight or recurved from the middle. No intermediates occur. 


29, (IL) ConvbDaris Govantaxa Wall, 


30. (J0.) CORYDALIS ELEGANS Wall. 

Recent collections of this species are :— Near the Nipchnng glacier, 
Dárma, 15—16,000 feet, Duthie n. 2710! Halum Valley, 14-15,000 feet, 
Duthie n. 2711! Kutti Yangti Valley, 15,000 feet and Lebung Pass, 
16-17,000 feet, Duthie n. 5322 ! 

The species seems strictly confined to Kamaon. The plant from Deotsa added 
to the species in the Flor, Brit. Ind, but not included in the earlier account of the 
Flora Indica, belongs to a very distinct species, 

31. (12.) ConvDALIs TIBETICA JH. f. § T. 

Mr. Duthie's n. 11,933 from Shingo Valley, Baltistan, on rocks nt 10-11,000 feet 
may be only a lax state of this species but may equally well prove specifically 
distinct, The sam indefatigable collector's n. 11,818 from Marpa Nullah, Baltistam, 
nt 11—12,000 feet has somewhat different foliage from the types of C. tibetica; it also 
has uncrested outer petala, Hunt this ia the caso with Dr. Thomson's specimens of 
C. tibetica issued in Herb. Ind. Or H.f. یق‎ T. T. and with Mr. Dathie's n. 12005 from 
Sstpur Nullah, Baltistan at 12-13,000 feet, Our other Calcutta and Saharanpur 
examples aro crested ns described in Flora of British India. 

32. (—.) Corrpatis Duruigr Maxim. Flor. Tangut. 49, t. 25. fig. 
12-17 ; medium, tufted, diffuse, green, glabrous; radical leaves oblong 
d: رما‎ pinnate, ultimate lobules numerous, small, ovate-acute ; 
stems simple lenfy; racemes ovoid dense many-fld.; flowers yellow 
subvertical, outer petals winged, the wing of upper extending as far as 
tip of the straight conical spur slightly shorter thau lamina. 

` VAR. (ypica; lobes of leaves imbricately overlapping; bracts broad, 
entire except the lowest; stem leaves 1-2. 

` Nonru-Wesr HIMALAYA ; Sanch Puss, 14,000 feet, Ellis n. 1682! 

VAR. sikkimensis; lubes of leaves discrete ; bracts all incised ; stem 





E 3-4. 


o Br s Tholoong, 4 very high, near the sane? Dr. King’ s Collector! 
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Stems 4-6 in. not exceeding radical leaves. Flowers 3 in, winged very lile those 
of C. meifolia but with n much larger spur, which is more like that of C. dubia. In 
folinge this much resembles C. conspersa Maxim. which has however very different 
flowers, 

Mr. Maximowica quotes Dr. Watt aa the original collector of the species. This is 
a mistake arising from Mr. Ellis the actual collector, having nsed field ticketa 
anpplied him by Dr. Watt, with Dr. Watt's name left unobliterated. The matter 
is not of much moment, but is mentioned in case the citation should lend to dubiety 
on the part of any one unacquainted with the actual circumstances, 


33. (sub 10.) CURYDALIS CLARKEI Praín; medium, tufted, diffuse, 
glaucescent, glabrous; radical leaves oblong 4-5-jugately pinnate, ulti- 
mate lobules few large decurrent acute; stem simple, cauline leaves 4 in 
2 subopposite pairs; racemes oblong dense many-fid., flowers light yellow 
subvertical, outer petals winged the wing of the upper extending half 
way down the straight obtuse spur; capsule very broadly ovate, obtuse. 

Kasnxnin: Alimalikimat and Deotsu, Falconer! Barjila, 12,000 feet, 
Clarke! above Tilail, 13-14,000 feet, Duthie n. 13922 ! ° 


Stems 10 in. Rhdical leaves 6-8 in, petioles 3 in. vaginate, canline leaves 2-3 in, 
Flowers 3 in. long. Capsules } in. long nearly } in. across. 

The foliage of this species recalls that of C, Moorrroftiana which it alko resem- 
bles in having at times branches in the region of the inflorescence; one of Dr, 
Falconer's Alimalikimat specimens is so branched. Bot it differs in having ita stem 
leaves, in all the specimens, subopposed in 2 pnirs; ita fruite moreover are very 
different, being mnoh shorter and broader and being obtuse instead of acute. Ita 
very broad flowers are almost identical with those of C. elegans with which, in the 
Flora of British Indie, though not in the Flora Indica, it has been associated. Its 
altogether dissimilar lenves, very differently disposed, make it however impossible to 
treat it as n variety of that species. 


34. (—.) CokrbaLis FKANCHETIANA Prain; radical leaves numer- 
ous 2-piunatisect, segments lanceolate, cauline leaves alternate numerous 


passing into bracts; raceme terminal many-fld.; bracts broad lower 


3-5-fid., hardly — the very long pedicels. — 
EASTERN HIMALAYA ; Chambi; at Sham Chen, Dunyboo ! — i 


Stem 10-16 in, rather stout, flexuons, 5-10-leaved ; radical leaves 6-8 in. long 
petiole 4 in. long, laminn 1-14 in. across, pinnae 2-t-paired sub-orbicu'ar Jin, across 





nouto; radical lenves pinnati- 





partite, potioles short, winged. — 


lobes 2-3-jugate, ultimate segmenta — —— 
و وس‎ 1o | 
racemes lax, 4 in. long; in one specimen en axillary 
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natisect, segments narrowly ovate 2-3-fid, cauline leaves alternate 3-5- 
Jugate; racemes numerous terminal and in axils of the upper stem- 
leaves, many-fld.; bracts all narrow the lowest incised the rest all 


linear longer than the pedicels; petala without crests, spur of upper 
rather shorter than the lip; ovary ovate obtuse. 


Nevacese Tibet; Hooker! S-E. Timer; Tsang, Lama  Ujyen 
Gyatsko, n. 162! 


Stema 3-8 in. rather slender, flexuous; radical leaves 5-4 in. long, including 
petiole 14-2 in. narrowly vaginate, cauline 3-5 short-petioled 14-24 in, segmenta 
1 in. by 4 in. lobules 4 in.; pedicols short, flowers yellow jin Spur slender conical 
very slightly incurved; capsules } in. long, } in, diam. 

This is the plant from Nepalese Tibet referred to under C. Gortechakovii in Flor, 
Ind, 267 and Flor. Brit. Ind. i. 123. The inflorescences and bracts do much resemble 
those of C. thyrsiflora, to which the descriptions of C. Gortechakovii cited apply. 
But tho outer petals are entirely without crests and in this respect resemble those 
of C. Franchetiana. A fine saitē of specimens of the same plant from South-East 
Tibet shows however that this plant is quite distinct from any other Indianu species 
and that it approaches most nearly to C. straminea Maxim. from which it differs 
in having a longer more slender spur; it has been named iu Honour of its distin- 
guished discoverer. 


36. (13.) Corypatts MOORCROFTIANA Wall. ; H.f. y T., Flor. Ind. 
and Flor. Brit. Ind. 
37. (—.) CORYDALIS GORTSCHAKOVII Schrenk. 

An examination of the many Yarkand, Hindu Kiiash and Kashmir specimens in 
Herb. Calcutta, and of over two hundred specimens from Turkestan, Soongaria and 
Altai, kindly lent to the writer for study from Herb. St. Petersburg by Dr. Batalin, 
shows that this is undoubtedly the plant described as C. Moorcrojtiana by Boissier 
[Flor. Orient. i, 131] and indicates that probably this is the original C. Moorcroftiana 
of Wallich. Should this prove to be the case, Schrenk's name must give piace 
to Wallich's Whether a new name muat be given to designate the species with 
entire bracta—the O. Moorcroftiana of the Flora of British India—is somewhat doubt- 
ful; ita flowers are exactly those of C. Gortschakovii and, in the writer's opinion, the 
differences between the two plants are hardly specific, C. Gortschakovii H. f. & T., 
as described, ia not Schrenk's plant but the next spocies. 

38. (14) ConvDanis TAYRSIPLORA Prain. C. Gortschakovii H. 
f.& T. Flor. Ind. 266.; Flor. Brit, Ind. i, 125, not of Schrenk. 

Distinguished from the preceding by its thyrsoid panicles, ita bracts 
all linear except the lowest, not progressively’ dimiuishiug in size 
upwards, ita smaller flowers and its smaller obtuse, not acute, capsules. 

Norra-West HIMALAYA : Laka, Edgeworth n. 55! Olarke n. 24635! 
Kamaon, Strachey and Winterbottom n. 12! Duthie n. 3826! Ladak, Hay! 
Stolicska ! Kashmir: Zircotal, Falconer (Kew Dist. n. 126) l Sonamurg 
Gammie! Levinge (Clarke n. 27217)! Kamri valley, Duthie n. 12532 | 


Giles n. 659! Liddar Valley Duthie n. 13347! 13421! Baltistan ; Dutūte 


n. 13866! (C ' 
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This species imitates the nppearanee and habit of, and has almost identical 
flowers nnd fruits with, Corydalis Laelia which, however, differs in having ternnte 
lenves und tufted roots. It has also the habit and leavea of Corydalis Semenovii 
Regel and Corydalis straminea Maxim., bat has very different flowors from either of 
these ; its inflorescence is very like that of C. Hookers, 


39. (2L) Corypauis MEIFOLIA Wall, 

Exclude from synonyms of F. B. L, C. Hoffmeisteri Klotzsch Reis. 
Fr. Waldem, 129 t. 39. 

van. typica; stems erect, ultimate leaf-segments linear; posticous 
petal with lamina usually three times as long as spnr; flowers usually 
yellow (Wallich), deep yellow (Duthie), or lemon-coloured (Duthie) ; 
occasionally reddish-yellow (Duthie) ; stems 6-18 in, 

CENTRAL HIMALAYA : Nepal, Wallich! Scully! Nonru-Wesr Hima- 
LAYA: Lahul, Hay! Bashahr, Lace n. 557! Kunawar, Vicary! Kamaon, 
Duthie n. 2704! n. 2706! Easr HIMALAYA : Sikkim, Hooker ! Gammie ! 

VAR. violacea ; stems erect, ultimate leaf-segments linear; posticous 
petal with lamina usually only twice as long as spur; flowers deep 
mauve (Duthie) or a “ beautiful purple" (Vicary) ; stems 12-18 in. C. 
violacea Vicary MSS. in Herb. Calcutta. 

Norra-West HIMALAYA : Garhwal; Vicary n. 50! Duthie n. 956! 
Rotang Pass, Edgeworth! Brandis n. 3270! Lalinl, Jieschke ! 

VAR. sikkimensis; stems flexuous, ultimate leaf-segments usually 
narrow lanceolate (one half broader and much shorter than in the two 
preceding varieties); posticous petal with lamina usually three times 
as long as spur; flowers yellow with purple tips (Hooker) ; yellow and 
brown (Gammie) ; orange yellow, red and yellow, greenish yellow, or 
outside yellow and inside red, (various native collectors) ; stems 4-6 in. 

Eastern HIMALAYA : Sikkim, Chumbi, Phari and South-East Tibet ; 
very common. 

Corydalis violacea Vicary, at firat sight seems very distinct. It must however 
be recollocted as regards the calour-character that the flowors are variously purplo 

or yellow in several other specios. Among Indian species Corydalis flaccida, usually 
purple but at times yellow ; Corydalia crispa, usually DT "bat at times blue, may 


be cited na porallel examples. Then ‘Duthie n. .: 4 v 
forms a connecting link in the North-West lim 
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numerous longer than stems, cauline lowest pair opposite, upper scattered 
passing into bracts; flowers few racemose, bracts leafy incised; outer 
petals without crests, the upper with a long incurved spur two-thirds the 
length of lamina, 


Easters HIMALAYA : Phari; Tern-la, Dungboo! South Tibet, King's 
Collector ! 


Rootstock very alender, 8 in. long, acaly ; stem 46 in., radical leaves 8 in. (petioles 
5 in. long); pinnm imbricately overlapping ultimate pinnales oblong or linear very 
small numerous ; flowers whitish-yellow, 1 in. long. 

The rootstock is like that of C. latifora which it also resembles in having its 
lowest pair of stem leaves opposite. But its leaf-segments ars many times more 
numerous and smaller, its stems are atoutor and, instead of giving off two leafless 
Interal branches in the axils of a solitary pair of opposite cauline leaves each stem is 
prolonged beyond the pair asa leafy sometimes branching stem with alternate leaves; 
it has, too, incised in place of linear bracts and racemose in place of subambellate 
flowers; these yellow, not blue, are without crests and have a long spur. 


41. (19.) Convbabīs LATIFLOKA H J. & T. 


42. (—.) CORYDALIS PULCHELLA Aifch. § Hemsl. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. xix. 151, t. 4.; stems rather short, erect, branching only at the base, 
leaves glaucous, 4-6-jugately 3-pinnatisect, ultimate lobules narrowly 
lanceolate, radical numerous almost as long as stems, cauline few scat- 
tered: flowers iu lax racemes, pedicels shorter than the ovate large 
pinnatisect bracts ; outer petals without crests, the upper with a slender 
slightly incurved spar rather longer than the lip; capsules linear-oblong, 
fruiting pedicels sharply decurved, seeds 2-serinte, black, shining, C. 
meifolia Aitch. Journ. Linn. Soc. xviii. 32 not of Wall. 

ArGHANISTAN: Safed Koh range, 9-11,000 feet, Aitchison n. 201! 
289! 789! Duthie's Collector ! 

Rootstock of several pliant fibrous bundles; stems 10 in. rather slender; leaves 
6-9 in. long (petioles 4-5 in.) ; segmenta $ in. across, ultimate lobules very narrow; 
bracts j~} in., pedicels ķ in. ; Powers yellow, narrow, š in. long; capsule Ë in. long. 

A very diatinct species, hitherto only obtained in the Kurram Valley. 

It may be noted that the name of this species dates from 1882 und is therefore 

much anterior to the name C. pulehella Franch. [ Pl. Delavay. 45. t. 13 b (1889)) 
applied to a species from Yunnan with leaves and flowers resembling those of 
C. nana Royle but with a leafless stem and a very different rootstock, A new 
name has therefore to be provided for the Yunnan plant; as there is already a 
C. Franchetiana, it might be known as C. Adrien. 
43. (15/1. Corypatts 71 Duthie ; glnucons, stems pro- 
cumbent weak branched, leaves 5-6-jugately pinnatisect, segments 
9-4.jugately pinnatipartite, lobes 3-5-60 ultimate lobules linear to nar- 
rowly ovate ; racemes terminal lax many-fid., lowest bracts large incised, 
the rest 3-fid or entire, small. O. ramosa H. f. Y T. Flor. Ind. 267; 
Flor. Brit. Ind.i.125 not of Wall. 


, 
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VAR. fypica; outer petals crested, 

Norru-west HIMALAYA : Kamaono: Pindari, 12.000 feet, Strachey and 
Winterbottom n. 9! Ralam Valley, Duthie n. 2712! near Lebung glacier, 
15-16,000 feet, Duthie n. 5317 ! Garhwal, in Damdar Valley, 11—12,000, 
feet, ete. Duthie n. 949a! and n. 949d! Kuari Pass, 11—-12,000 feet 
Duthie n. 3822! and n, 3824! CENTRAL HIMALAYA : Nepal, Scully, n. 158! 
Eastern HIMALAYA : Sikkim ; Singlelah range 13,000 Thomson! Anderson 
n. 370! Kurz! Jongri, about 15,000 feet, common; Dr. King's collectors 1 
Lacloong, Dungboo! Tankra, 13,000 feet, Gammie! Tangkala, King's 
collector! Chumbi ; Ko-poop King’s collector! 

VAR, ecristvfa ; outer petals without wings. 4 

EASTEWN HiwALAYA: South Tibet, Lama Ujyen Gyatsko, n. 256! ? 

Rootsock dividing below, 3-6 in. long. Stems 8-15 in. leafy, very flexuous. Radical 
leaves very few long petioled. Fiowers ] in. long, yellow, or yellow with brown or 
purple tips; racemes 1-2 in; upper lamina rather longer than the straight spur. 
Capsules obovate-oblong obtuse, pedicels deflexēd. 

A very distinct species, most nearly related to C. meifolia; not very nearly 
allied to C. ramosa. The uncrested “ variety " is not improbably a quite distiuct 
species. 

44. (15/3.) Convbanīs NANA Royle, Ill. 68 (1839); small, often 
dwarf, stems ascendiug, cauline leaves usually 3, with or without short N 
axillary branches, leaves 4-5-jugately pinnntisect segments 2-3. jugately 
pinnatipartite, lobes multitid; racemes terminal congested many-fid., 
flowers partially hidden among the large cuneate flabellate multipartite 
bracts. C. ramosa var. nana JH. f. & P. Flor. Ind. 267; Flor. Brit. 

Ind. i. 125. C, Hofimeisteri Klotzsch, Reis. Pr. Wald. Bot. 129 t. 35 | 
(1862). x 

Nonru-Wesr HIMALAYA: Kamaon ; Strachey gad Winterbottom n. 13! = 
14! 17! Duthie n. 2701! 2702! 2703! 5316! 5318! Garhwal; Duthie 
n. 949 h.! 949 c.! 951! 951 a.! 

Roptatock rather stont, dividing below, 3-6 in. long. Stems 1—4 in. leafy, usually 
the lowest 2 leaves subopposite the third close under the inflorescence; radical fow, 
long-petiolod, cauline subsessile. Flower و‎ in. long, blowixh-grey tipped with green ; 






" racemes } in. or less; upper lumina rather longer than straight «pur, outer petals E. 
with short crests. Capsules obovnte-obtuse, partially buried among the bracts, = 
pedicels very sbraptly recurved. ug 1 | 

"c 


Also n very distinct species, though nearest to the preceding. Tho writer has ' 
I boon able to ascertain the identity of this species with C. Hofmeisteri owing t 

E great kindness of Prof. Engler and Dr. Urban, who very generously sent na قارع‎ 
of Dr. Hoffeieister's original یں‎ S HN QUU i + san ماد‎ vē i 
K Berliu.. tad | aw b - ےا‎ 
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natisect, lobes 4-5-jugate, ultimate segments 1-3-jugately 3-partite, 
lobules subacute, radical rather few not larger than senttered canline ; 
racemes simple laxly 12-20-fld., bracts linear-lanceolate entire half as 
long as pedicels; capsules widely elliptic compressed; seeds 2-serinte. 
Boiss. Flor. Orient. i 131. 
7810137 BKLUCHISTAN: Ziarat, Lace n. 3768! A. V. Monro! 
Distrein, Persia. 


Rootstock stout woody, crowned with withered sheaths. Stems 4-12in. branched 
from base. Leaves 6-8 in. (petioles 4 in.), lobes remote. Flowers 4-4 in. long, 
lower pedicels k in.; sepals ovate acuminate; petals without wings, yellow, upper 
three times as long as obtuse spur, lower distinctly saccate at base. Capsule و‎ in. 

V long à in. wide. | 

Nearest among Indian *pecies to C. adunea with which it ngreds in habit and 
foliage, but differing from the other Indian members of tho group by ita wide 
capsule. M. Boissier has inadvertently described the outer petala na broadly winged. 
Through the kindness of M. Barbey the writer hag been able to examine flowers of 
the type specimens in Herb. Boissior; in all of them the outer petals are with- 
out wings precisely ns in the Beluchistan plant. 

47. (1.) Conmvparnis ornrocARPA H. f. $ T. C. streptocarpa 
Mazim. Mel. Biol. x. 48; Bull. Ac. Imp. Petersb xxiv. 30; Flor. Tangut. 
4 50, t. 11, fig. 9-20. 
Distris, Cigna. ° 
1 This species has a sncente spur ; ns, moreover, recent apecimens collected by Mr. 
Pantling have an elongated rootstock, it svems to be more naturally located alongside 
of C. adunea, C, flabellata and C. adiantifolia which, like itself, have 1-seriate seeds. 
Ta Mr. Pantling reports the flowers as white. Mr. Maximowicz's species the writer can- 
not differentinte from this. 

48. (—.) Corrpauis apoxca Mazim. Bull. Ac. Imp. Petersb. 
xxiv. 29; glaucous, stems branched, leaves all long-petioled 2-pinnati- 
sect lobes 4-5-jugate, ultimate segments 1-2-jugate 3-partite, lobules 
ovate-oblong obtuse, radical rather few not larger than scattered cau- 
"y line; racemes simple laxly 12-20 fd., bracts linear-Innceolate, entire, 
almost as long as pedicels; capsules linear, seeds l-seriate. Maxim. 
Mel. Biol. x. 47; Flor. Tangut. 46 t. 6; Flor. Mongol. 38, syn. C. Schelez- 
nowiana Rgl. & Schmalh, exclus, 
| CNW. Haraya: Kamaon; exposed dry rocks near Nabli in 
` — Kutti Valley, 12,000 feet, Duthie n 2707! DISTRIB. Kansu, Mongolia, 
A ۹ Tangut, Turkestan. | 
x Rootatock atont woody, crowned with withered mhontha, Stems 6-18 in. branch- 
I ed from ‘base. Leaves 5-6 in. (petioles 24-3 in.) lobes remote. Flowers l in. lower 

` pedicels } in.; sepals ovate-ncaminnte j :ا‎ yellow, upper three times as long as 
E biase spur. Capsu Japsule 4-] in. long k in. wide. F 
۲ E i Ot Agi —— en to e. flabellata and C. adiantifolia but 0.9 from 
. oth in its foliage, which more resembles thet cf C. rupestris. C. albicaulis Franch. 
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[ Pl. David. i. 30 t. 8] is, Mr. Maximowicz thinks, only a variety of this species: 
the two plants certninly nro very closely allied, 

Mr. Maximowiez has also reduced to his C. adunca the form named C. Scheles. 
nouwiana by Dr. Regel. So far ns the rather meagre examples in London and Paria 
went, the writer was prepared to accept the reduction. But Dr, Batalin having kindly 
lent him for study many excellent specimens of Dr. Hegel's species, the writer hna 
been able to ascertain that Mr. Maximowicz's reduction cannot be sustained and has 
found on the contrary that the trae C. Fehelesnowiana is identical with a plant 
collected in Gilgit by Dr. Giles that has been issued, erroneously, from Herb. Cal. 
cutta, as C. adiantifolia, 

49. (22.) 00٥۷۷” 13ا‎ FLABELLATA Edgeworth, 


The true C. fladellwta, ie, the species of this group with flabellate lentes and 
very minute bracts, extends to Kashgar, where it was collected by Bellew. The 
only recent gathering the writer has seen is one made by Heyde in Pangi in 1879. 


50. (23.) Corroanrs ADIANTIFOLIA HI. f. & T C. flabellata 
Mazim. Flor. Tangut. 47, ma Edgew. 


It is now considered doubtful whether this form, which resembles in foliage 
the preceding and only differs in having subulate bracts exceeding the buds, can bo 
separated asa species from C. flabellata. Mr. Clarke has collected in the Karakoram 
(Clarke n. 30115!) specimens that are exactly identical with the Zanskar speci- 
mens of Dr. Thomson on which C. adientifolia was founded; these specimens 
have been issued by Mr. Clarke as C. flatellata and Mr. Maximowiez (loc. cit. ; has 
expressed his agreement with Mr. Clarke'a identification. In Herb, Calentta, too, 
Mr. Kurz, Mr. Brace and others have always identified C. adiantifolia with C. jtabet- 
lata with the result that when C. Schelesnowiana wae firat reported it was nssumed to 
be C, adiantifoli» and issued under that name. Recently Capt. Hunter. Weston, R. E., 
has again obtained the long-bracted plant of Zanskar and the Karakoram at 
Chorbat in Baltistan and there ie, in Herb, Saharanpur, a note by Dr. Stapf on one. 
These Baltistan sheets indicating the very close affinity of the plant to C. fabellata, 

Near as the two species are, however, and advisable as their reduction may be 
from a monographer’s point of view, the writer cannot agree with Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
Maximowicz and Dr. Stapf. The two plants differ very markedly in the points 
indicated by Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. Thomson; if intormedintes exist they have 
not yet been reported, nnd till they come to hand he prefers to regard C. adiantifolia 


H. f. & T. as a distinct species. 

51. (—.) 008٢ 18د‎ ScHELESNOWIANA Regel §  Schmalh., PI. 
Fedtsch. 4; glabrous, very glaucous, stems stoutish erect rigid much 
branched; radical and lower cauline leaves very long petioled 2-pinnati- 


sect, lobes 3-4-jugate, ultimate segments 2-3-fid cuneate at base, lobules 


obovate-obtuse ; ; racemes simple, or slightly branched near base, terminat- 


stem and branches, laxly mri ام ا‎ GRAMA E a r 
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۴ in.; flowers orange-yellow, ¥ in. long, spur slightly saccate at base scarcely half 
as long as lips; capsules flattened, } in. Jong. 

, This species is very nearly related to C. flabellata and C. adiantifolia but baa 
difforent leaf-segments and rather smaller flowers. Its nearest ally is C. paniculigera 
Regel and Schmath., which has similar habit and foliage and very similar flowers 
and fruits, but which differs in having a paniculate inflorescence. 


902. (24) CORYDALIS CRASSIFOLIA Royle. 


The writer finds from the St. Petersburg Herbm. specimens lent for study by 
Dr. Batalin, that C. Fedtschenkoana Regel [ Pl. Fedtsch, 3], of which its author 
did not know the fruit and which he compared with the very different C. stricta, 
has capsules indistinguishable from those of C. crassifolia. The two species then 
form together nn exceedingly distinct natural group. A South African species, 
Corydalis vesicaria (Cysticapnos africana), has very similar capsules; they are not 
however, as Bentham and Hooker contend (Gen. Plant, i, 56) “exactly as in C. 
crassifolia "۷ر‎ in C. vesicaria the placentas, in place of being nerviform, are diffused ; 
the seeds, in place of having an appendage, are, as in the other Sonth African 
species, naked." f 


* Among the specimens collected’ by Mr. Pratt in Szechuen there is n very fine 
species of Corydalis that does not appear to have been yet described ; it represents 
a group with a rootstock unlike that of any of the Indian species und resem- 
bling the rootetocks met with in the species of Dicentra (8 Cucullaria). The species 
may be diagnosed as follows. 

CORYDALIS BALSAMIFLORA Prain; rootstock bulbiferons, crown with solitary 
long-petioled radical leaf and emitting a slender flexuous leafless stem ; leaf ternate, 
circumference ovate, the lobes pinnatipartite, ultimate segments narrowly oblong 
or spathulate obtuse entire or 2-fid; bracts large leafy sessile pinnatisect ; raceme 
few-fld., pedicels very long and flowers very large, purple, the spur long slightly in- 
fandibuliform somewhat incurved and obtuse at apox as long as wingless lamina ; 
ovary narrow ovules l-seriate extending from end to end of placentas. 

SzgcHUEN: near Tachienla, Pratt n. 781. 

Rootstock with thick fleshy bulbiferons scales; petiole 4 in. long, lamina 1°25 in. 
dinm.; stem 10-12 in.; lower bracts 15 in. long, 1 in. across; lower pedicels 1:5 in. 
long. Flowers 1°25 in long. F 

The flowers here are as large as in C. temulifolia Franch. from Central China 
which has however n very different rootstock and has a narrower shorter straight 
conical spur. Very like this species as regards rootstock is another from Szechuen 
(Pratt, n. 822) of which the flowers are as yet unknown bat which differs from 
C. balsamijtora in having two scattered stem-lenves nnd obovate fruits with seeds 
in 2.rows confined to the upper part of the capsule, 
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Contributions to the. Theory of Warning Colours and Mimicry, No. II. 
Eaperiments with a Lizard (Calotes versicolor).— By FRANK Fixx, 
B. A., F. Z. S., Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 


[Read March 1896.) 


Although I have made experiments with other species of birds 
besides the Babbler used for the experiments detailed in my paper in the 
J. A. S. B., XLIV, p. 344, I prefer to record in the second place my ex- 
periences with the common Garden Lizard of India (Calotes versicolor), 
as being more complete. That this lizard eats butterflies there is no 
doubt ; its semi-arboreal habits lead it to meet with them, and I have 
had specimens of these insects whose wings exhibited semi-circular 
notches which could only have resulted from the unsuccessful attack 
of one of these reptiles. I have observed such injuries in the case of 
Catopsilia and of both sexes of Elymnias cendularis. Moreover, I found 
lepidopterous remains in the stomach of an individual captured in the 
evening on a Lantana bush which was a great resort of butterflies. 

These lizards nre not such satisfactory subjects for experiment 
as birds, owing to their extreme deliberation in catching and eating 
their prey. As with the Babblers, I have with Culotes been able to 
check my experiments made on specimens in captivity, with other experi- 
ments made on specimens at large ; but in the present case I do not know 
that any of the animals were identical, though some of my first captives, 
as stated below, were released in the Musenm compound. 

Dr. Alcock very kindly allowed me the nse of n large cage of wire 
gauze placed in my office in which to confine the subjects of my first 
experiments : four specimens of Calotes, three of them fine, and the fourth 
of fair size. For three or four days after I got these, I gave them no 
butterflies, but threw ina plentiful supply of the maggots (those of a 
Muscid fly) usually employed here for feeding insectivorous birds. 
These turned in due course into flies, and when the lizards appeared 
to be eating these, and also some cockroaches (Periplaneta americana), 


I commenced the experiments given below, in regard to which I have 


to acknowledge Mr. Barlow's assistance in making observations. 
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them. I found two D. chrysippus wings on the floor, and took out the 
dead plain-coloured specimens and the mutilated D. chrysippus, leaving 
the other still alive. 

May 15th.— A few flies were still about. The D. chrysippus loft 
overnight was dead but uneaten, though its head seemed to have been 
chewed. | 
I put inone Junonia and one Euploea, and one each of Danais genutia 
and chrysippus. Plenty of flies were soon to be seen, yet at the end of 
the afternoon all the butterflies seemed to have been caten. In the 
evening, I put in one each of Danais limniace, genulia, and chrysippus, 
and seven non-warningly-coloured specimens. Before leaving, I saw a 
lizard with the D. limniace in its mouth. 1 

May 16th.— Found a Junonia (dead) anda Catopsilia (alive) floating 
in the water-pan ; two other plain-coloured specimens on the ground, 
dead, apparently from natural causes; one D, chrysippus, living, but 
minus much of its forewings, nnd many flies, nothing else. At the end 
of this day the Catopsilia was dead, apparently naturally, and the 
D. chrysippus had disappeared, though there were flies about. I then 
put in four male Elymntas undularis, one, Papilio aristolochiae, and one 
Euploea. 

May 17th.— To-day I found three Elymnias and the Euploea unhurt, 
but only two wings of tho Papilio aristolochiae, which Mr, Barlow had 
seen a lizard trying to catch; there were flies to be seen, Before long 
I noticed an Elymnías notched; later two of these disappeared. | 
found the dead Catopsilia apparently eaten; possibly others had been 
also. I put in one D. limniace and two non-warningly-coloured specimens. 

May 18th.—The Euploea remained alive. and untouched all day. 
I found the Elymnias recently dead, with antennae gone and wings 
notched, The others had disappeared. There were flies in the cage. A 
large cockroach was soon mostly eaten. I put in some fresh maggots. 

May 20th.—'The Euploea, dead naturally, untouched, as also the 
dry body of the Blymnias. Some dead plain coloured specimens have 
been untouched all the time. | 

May 21st.— There were hardly any flies in the cage and I gave the 
lizards two large grey ones. Inthe evening I put in one each of 
Danais genutia and limniace, and Euploea, two Catopsilia, and one 
Junonia (this last dead). Soon a Catopsilia, going very close to a 
lizard, was snapped at, without hurry, but escaped by the tearing of its 
wing, to be soon eaten by another lizard which got a hold on its body. 

A very large silkworm moth was in the cage most of tho day, but 


` nob attacked. Mr. Barlow saw a lizard approach, but stop at some 





distance, apparently frightened. 


U 
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May 22nd.— No butterflies left to-day but dead Junonia. No flies. 
The wings of the moth were torn, and later only the wings were found, 
so that some lizard had at last eaten it. I put in a headless cockroach, 


. which was soon attacked, but the lizard apparently got pricked in the 


mouth, and the insect was not eaten. I put in in the evening two 
Catopsilias, two Papilio eurypylus, one Euploea, one Danais genutia, and 
a few small dragonflies. Almost immediately a Catopsilia was seized, 
but relinquished by a lizard. I saw another lizard with the Mention 
in its mouth, which it ate. Shortly after I found a wing of one Papilio. 
A Mynah's egg untouched all day, 

May 23rd.— Every butterfly gone but a Catopsilia, which was re- 
cently dead and unmutilated though the wings were somewhat torn, 
it appeared to have died naturally, it was the same specimen which I 
had seen taken and left yesterday. No flies were in the cage, and the 
cockroach left yesterday was not eaten. I took out the Catopsilia. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH LIZARDS IN CONFINEMENT. Serres B. 


1 now liberated three of the lizards, reserving only the finest. I 
put in two large black and yellow dragonflies in the evening. 

May 27th.—These dragonflies were uneaten, though the lizard had 
apparently had no food since the 22nd. I saw about this time some 
other small dragonflies, apparently those put in before. I put in a 
large protectively-coloured moth, which before long disappeared. 

May 28th,— The lizard, which now seemed to be very hungry, ate 
three or four cockroaches when put in, before Mr. Barlow's eyes, but left 
more still uneaten by the evening. I then put in one each of Danais 
limniace, D. genutia, D. chrysippus, Euploea, and Catopsilia, and a large 
brown species. I soon saw the lizard swallowing the D. chrysippus, 
none of the others having been attacked as yet, I then put in a large 
protectively-coloured moth, much like the Yellow-underwing. 

May 29th.—In the morning D. limniace was alive and unhurt, but 
none of the other insects put in were to be seen but one cockroach, 

Three hours later, D. limniace being still untouched, I put in a 
large grey fly, which the lizard immediately ate, as it did another put 


in some little time after. Not long after I put in a third, and the — 


lizard rushed past the D. a a ee کے‎ — yA yd 
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Ceased experimenting with this lizard, which I killed to feed some 
birds. 

A month afterwards I commenced experimenting with lizards in 
their natural state in the Museum compound, the butterflies being 
usually disabled by having the anterior nervure of the fore-wings 
broken. Owing to the above-mentioned deliberation of the lizards’ 
movements, the work of watching them was very tedious, and I did not 
always see the final result. I commenced experiments by offering a 
cockroach, as stated below. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIZARDS at LIBERTY. 


July 7th.—Gave a decapitated cockroach to a big lizard in the com- 
pound. The lizard rushed to the insect, and after a little hesitation, 
apparently on account of the kicking legs, seized and carried it off; I 
did not see what then happened, as the lizard on my approach went up 
a Shrub, 

July 9th.—A Papilio demoleus anda Danais genutia offered to a 
lizard, were not attacked. I therefore offered them to another. The 
Danais disappeared when I was not looking, but it might have fluttered 
away. I took away the other. 

July 10th.— Offered ñ Danais chrysippus to lizards. One attacked 
and let it go (or lost hold) once or twice; then this lizard was attacked 
by a bigger one and a scuffle ensued, and the lizards ran off fighting 
and left the butterfly, which did not seem hurt, and was not eventually 
taken, though 1 let it remain for a little. 

July 12th.—In the morning, put a plain-coloured species (Junonia 
I think) and a Danais chrysippus near a large Calotes. The lizard 
took the former, which was nearest, and went off with it. 

I then offered a D. genutia to another Calotes, which took and ate it. 

I gave another D. genutia to a smaller specimen of this lizard, 
which seized it and ran off with it in its mouth as after a little time 
1 approached. 

I then offered an Euploea to another large lizard. After a little 
time he attacked it, but it got away, and he pursued it; then another 
smaller lizard appeared and possibly there was a fight. If the butter- 
fly was taken, this was done quickly, for 1 could not find it, nor did I 
see it in the possession of the lizards. 

I then offered a D. limniace to the first of these two lizards, but it 


‘did not offer to touch it. I put the same insect not far from a smaller 


lizard, which bit off a piece of wing, and then after a little while went 
away. I put the same specimen near another, which apeared to see it, 
and yet ran past, possibly attracted by a fight between lizards further on. 
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July 15th.— Offered in the evening a Danais genutia to a large 
lizard, which ultimately took and ate it with much chewing. 

July 16th,— Put one specimen each of Danais genutia and D. lim- 
niace near n. lizard, which did not seem inclined to attack them. I 
therefore put them before another, which, after a while, passing close 
to the D. limniace which was lying still nearest to him, seized the 
D. genutia, and when approached went off with the insect in its mouth. 

The D. limniace was dead, killed by ants when first put out, I think. 

In the evening I put an Euploea near a big Calotes, I believe the same 
to which I had offered this butterfly before (July lath), but though [ ۱ 
left it there for some time, it was not taken. L 

July 17th.—Offered an Euploea to a fat and sickly-looking lizard, ^, 
probably heavy with eggs. The insect was not touched, though left 
near for some time. 

I put the butterfly not far from another lizard, and not long after 
saw a lizard (apparently not the same individual) with it in its mouth. 

The lizard ran off with its prey. Exposed a Euploea on n tree trunk 
for some time within a few inches of a big lizard. Ultimately it dis- 
appeared, and the lizard appeared to have moved further up. | 

July 18th. — In the evening put an Euploea and a Catopsilia on rough ^ 
ground near a fair-sized lizard, the Catopsilia being a little the further 
off. The lizard stalked, seized, and ate the Euploea. A bigger lizard, 
which had watched the proceeding with apparent interest, then took 
and ate the Catopsilia, more quickly than the other had done the 
Euploea, no doubt because this butterfly was smaller, He did not 
attack at once, though apparently in no fear of the other. 

Exposed specimens of Danais genutia and a plain-coloured species 
to two lizards, but failed to attract them; they were probably afraid 
of me. 

July 24th.— Offered a non-warningly-coloured species to a largo i 
Calotes nenr the tank, witha Danais genutia placed nearer the lizard. 
After a time the lizard took and ate the Danais before my eyes. Put 
a D. genutia and a non-warningly-coloured specimen near a lizard on a 
tree. I waited some time, but neither was touched ; the lizards had been E^ ` 
a little frightened. la 

k: Threw a D. genutia almost under the nose of a big 0 | ote on the ue 4 
treo, but thongh — pec: 1 it, but moved « 
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July 28th.— Put ont a large Catopsilia and a Danais limniace near 
the lizards’ tree by the tank. Some while afterwards the Catopsilia was 
gone; but it might have got away, as breaking the costal nervure does 
not disable these as it does Danaids. The Danais was still there. 

Later in the day I put this Danais near another lizard, before very 
long the lizard stalked and seized it with a spring and slowly ate it 
before me. 

July 30th. — Offered in the morning a Papilio aristolochiae to a big 
Calotes near the tank. In a little while I saw him with it in his month, 
and he then ran off with it. I offered another P, aristolochiae to another 
large lizard. He stalked it almost immediately, seized it after a pause, 
chewed it slowly, and had got all down but part of one fore-wing when 
he disappeared, no doubt frightened. Later on I exposed a Catopsilia 
on the tree by the tank; it was ona leaf not far from a lizard, and 
this soon had it in its mouth and ate it. 

August lst.—Exposed a Papilio demoleus to a Calotes in the Art 
School componnd ; the insect weak but not disabled, fell at a little dis- 
tance; then I disableda fine Papilio aristolochiae and threw it to the 
lizard. It fell very near and was immediately seized and slowly eaten, 
all but parts of two wings and a leg, knocked off at the last. Meanwhile 
the P. demoleus was fluttering about, and the lizard must have seen it. 
I then took it away. 

August 2nd.— I offered to n Calotes in the Art School compound 
a Papilio eurypylus and P. aristolochiae. He soon attacked, pansed and 
went on over P. eurypylus which was nearest, seized P. aristolochiae, 
and ate it all but part of the forewings a hindwing and the abdomen, 
which I found afterwards. As the abdomen was not chewed, and had 
the unchewed wing attached to it, I supposed the lizard had chewed 
it off unwittingly. 

This lizard did not seem inclined to eat P. eurypylus afterwards, 
but another to which I threw the insect soon seized it by the wing and 
began to chew this; and as I soon missed both, no doubt retired with 
its prey. 

L do not know if the first lizard was the same as yesterday's; it 
was about the same place. 

November 2nd.—In the morning I exposed to a lizard a Delias 
eucharis which was almost immediately seized, and the lizard began 
apparently to chew it, when a movement of mine startled it, as it 
remained still, holding the insect in its mouth (a common habit) nnd it 
ran off with its prey. 

November l0tÀ.-— Exposed a red-eyed skipper (Matapa aria) near 

a large Calotes, which after a little seized and ate it. 
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Since this date I have seen a small Calotes seize and eat a small 
conspicuous orange-red insect, apparently a ۶۶ lady-bird.” 

The behaviour of these reptiles certainly does not appear to 
afford support to the belief that the butterflies, at any rate, usually con- 
sidered nauseous, are distasteful to them. 





A Note on the Nature of the Substance formed during fermentation, from 
which Indigo Blue is eventually formed in Indigo Manufacture; and on 
Indigo Brown.—By Svnc,-Lr.-Cor. G. S. A. Rankine, B.A., M.D., 
M.R. A.5. 


[Read March, 1896.) 


Indigo liquor when properly fermented is a greenish yellow in- 
fusion having n very marked greenish fluorescence. In reaction it 
varies, thongh the reaction is faintly alkaline when the liquor is most 
favourably fermented. A distinctly acid reaction always indicates 
unfavourable fermentation, and results in loss of produce of Indigo-blue, 

It contains a substance in solution which forms a yellow solution 
with alkalies, and from this yellow solution Indigo-blue may be very 
readily obtained by simple agitation with air. 

Now the nature of this Indigo-forming substance has been hitherto 
undecided. That it very closely resembles Indigo-white cannot be 
denied, as will be seen from a comparison of the reactions of Vat-liquor 
and solutions of Indigo-white respectively with metallic salts, herein- 
after set out in tabular form. (See Table page 51.) 

But there are certain difficulties in the way of any theory which 
would declare them to be identically the same, of which one is this, that 
Indigo-white is well known to be iusoluble except in alkalis, whereas 
it is certain that in acid Vat-liquor the Indigo-forming body is present 
in solution. 

For many years I held the opinion that the substance present i in 
the Vat-liquor after fermentation is so nearly allied to Indigo-white as 
to be practically identical with that body, and I considered that it might 
be an isomer of Indigo-white, which differed from that body by being 
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There are only two substances known tochemists which yield Indigo- 
blue on agitation of their solutions with air. These are :— 

(a) Indigo-white (O.H iNO) soluble in alkalis to yellow solution, 
playing the part of a weak acid. 

(b) Tndoxyl (C,H.NO) soluble in acids or alkalis, and its solution 
in hot water showing a yellowish green fluorescence. 

“It is simultaneously an acid and a base: its alkaline solution 
absorbs Oxygen from the air with formation of Indigo-blue: which is 
also formed when ferric chloride is added to its hydrochloric acid 
solution.” * Now it requires very little farther enquiry, before we are 
struck with the similarity of the physical characters of this body and 
those of the body existing in Indigo Vat-liquor after fermentation. 
When we look a little further, and enquire into the chemical behaviour 
of Indoxyl, we find that it contains two atoms of replaceable Hy- 

n. It forms derivatives in which one of these atoms is displaced, 
thus Ethyl-Indoxyl C,H,NO (C,H,) is Indoxyl in which one atom of 
Hydrogen is replaced by Ethyl: graphically— 

OH | 


OC,H, 
| | 
C,H, ei We. CH CH. cH 
Indoxyl ۱ Ethyl-Indoxyl. 


From this we may infer that a Potass-Indoxyl ( C,H,NOK) Sod- 
Indoxyl (C,H,NO Na). Ammon Indoxyl (CHNO Am) are theoret- 
ically possible. We may also notice that if we simply remove this 
atom of Hydrogen we should convert Indoxyl into Indigo-white, thus 


C.OH 
20,H,— xa = CH+0 
Indoxyl Indigo-white. 


=2 O,H, < KO > CH+H,0 


and this indicates that the above would represent the graphic formula 
of Indigo-white. Further oxidation would give us Indigo-blue, the 
atom of Hydrogen contained in the CH group being removed: thus f 


20H, NH > CH*O 
Indigo-white 
=2 OH, LR > C+H,0 
Indigo-blue. 


* Roscoe and Schorlemmer, Vol, IT, p. 40. 
+ R. ond 8., Vol: ITI, page 42, 
vi Si 
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Now in fermented Indigo-liquor we have a body present which forms 
by the action of air Indigo-blue. It must therefore be, so far as is 
known nt present, one of two bodies: Indigo-white or Indoxyl. Which 
of these two it is the following considerations will help to decide, 

It is soluble in water and the solution has generally a faintly 
alkaline reaction but may be acid, It therefore seems not to be Indigo- 
white. 

On the other hand its solution shews a very characteristic green 
fluorescence, and, moreover, if treated with HCl and Fe,Cl, yields 
Indigo-blue, which fact strongly supports the view that Indoxyl is 
present: the above reaction being one of the characteristics of Indoxyl E 
(vide R. and S. loc. cit.) 3 

But supposing it to be Indoxyl, as it really seems that it may be, 
how can we account for the fact that it reacts with the salts of the 
metals just as does Indigo-white, To explain this we mast briefly recon- 
sider our position. We found that Indoxyl has two replaceable Hydrogen 
atoms, one in the OH group, the other in the CH group, and that if both 
these atoms are removed Indigo-blue is left. 

First consider what occurs when an alkaline solution of Indigo- 
white is treated with a solution of a metallic salt. (See Table Column I). 4 

A double compound is formed consisting of the metal and Indigo- 
blue, the metal having secondarily replaced the replaceable atom of 
Hydrogen. These compounds may be shewn to consist of Indigo-blue 
and the metallic base, by treatment with strong sulphuric acid * and 
subsequent addition of water, when Indigo-blue will be thrown down 
and the metal remain in combination with the acid. i 

Now I imagine that, in the case of the Vat-liquor containing Indoxyl, 
what happens is this, we recollect it has two atoms of replaceable 
Hydrogen, and both of these are removed, thus. 

= C,H,NO. K K. (Alkaline solution) + 2 H,O. ` 

(b) C,H,NO.K.K. + BaCls, 

= C,H,NO. Ba + 2 K Cl. 

. The result being ultimately the same as in the case of white o Tadigo, 
with this difference that the Indoxyl is the more powerful reducin; 


B 
agent of the two, and needs more oxygen; | 80 “that — ultimato | 
reactions of the metals s with alkaline solutions | of. Indoxy hs 
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white are the same, the only difference being in the proportions of the 
reagents required: * and this would explain how it is that the Indigo 
Vat-liquor while giving the reactions of Indigo-white with alkalis and 
metals, still may have an acid reaction originally, if the body present is 
Indoxyl C,H,NO=or » Indoxyl. Which we might call an acid Indigo- 
white on the analogy of the acid carbonates. 

Having regard to the fact that CO, is largely present during Indigo 
fermentation it is not improbable that at some stage Indoxylic acid 

CH, < wy > 08.00 

is present, but as this, by the splitting off of CO,, yields Indoxyl, and in 
alkaline solution behaves just as does Indoxyl, yielding Indigo-blue by 
oxidation, this does not in any way affect the foregoing explanation of 
the reactions occurring during the manufacturing process. 

The following table shews the reactions above referred to. 

Table shewing comparison of reactions of Indigo Vat-liquor after 
due fermentation, with those of Reduced or white Indigo, 


Reactions of fermented Indigo liquor 
The reactions of Reduced Indigo vide with the reagents mentioned. 
Watts Dicty. of eee ed. 1565, 
Vol. HI. 





Reagent. Result. 


Earth metals and heavy metals xive a | Ba Cl, | White ppt. becoming dark blue 
white ppt. turning blue in air. in air. emit. 
Magnesium compound is partl soluble, | Mg SO, | White ppt. becoming blue in air. 
part] —* ppt. turning blue, partly Filtrate yellow. 
ellow solution. | ` 
— compound white, bat rapidly Al{SO,)8) White ppt. becoming blue rapid- 
turns blue in the filter. | ly. 
Manganous compound dirty green, yields | Mn Cl, | Bluish green ppt. 
no sublimate of Indigo-blue. — | No sublimate on heating. 
Zinc compound is white, rapidly blue in Zu SO,| White ppt. becoming rapidly 
air and then yields a sublimate of In- blue. í 
digo-blue when heated. Ë No sublimate obtained. 
Lead compound white and slightly crys- |Pb(NO;) White ppt. inclining to green, 
talline, turns rapidly blue on exposure | blue on exposure to air, on 


to air, if then ا‎ — | vr g dellagrates yielding 

| and yields ` gi š 
MARE nei See is white, quickly blue | Fe SO, Whitish green ppt. passing 
on exposure to air; if then. —— alu e (Apes hed ——* 
yields no sublimate of Indigo-blue. x vē — Ere DI 2 g 


~ — 


`` ® In tho caso of Indigo-white we should have the following reactions : 
(a) 2 C,H,NO +2 KOH =2 C,H,NO.K.K. (alkaline solution) +2 HO, 
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Reactions of fermented Indigo liquor 
The reactions of Reduced Indigo vide with the reagents mentioned. 


Watts Dicty., of Chemistry, cd, 1865, 
Vol. 





Reagent, Rosult. 





Cobalt compound grass green yields mo | Co Cl, | Grass سم‎ ppt. becoming dark 
sublimate of Indigo-bl ue. bluish green, yields no subli- 

| یت‎ of Indigo-blue. 
Nitrate of silver produces in aqueous 80- | Ag NO, Brown ppt. becomin ing black 





lution of the potassium compound a glossy looking not altered in 
ppt. which is at first transparent brown nir: when heated after drying 

3 then becomes black; it is not detonated slightly * yielding 

acted upon by the air, bat when heated sublimate of Indigo-blue. 

produces a gentle explosion and yields Residne metallic silver or oxide 

a sublimate of Indigo-blue, and a resi- of silver: not sol. in NH*HO— 

due of metallic silver. Ys in HNO* repptd. by HCl 

.. Ag. 


N.B.—All the above reactions were obtained in Vat-liquor rendered 
distinctly alkaline with KOH dilute, with which a yellow solution was 
formed rapidly oxidising with formation of Indigo-blue. 

It is therefore necessary to add the alkali to each portion of the 
Vat-liquor separately to get trustworthy results. The similarity of the 
reactions of fermented Indigo-liquor and of a solution of reduced Indigo 
is seen in the above series. "The italies in the third column shew the 
only points of difference observed. 





A few more remarks upon the above precipitates obtained from 
fermented Indigo Vat-liquor will be of interest. All the precipitates 
enumerated in the above Table, with one exception, when dried at 100°C 
and treated in a porcelain capsule with strong H,SO, yield a dark 
green solution, which upon the addition of water deposits Indigo-blue, 
the filtrate in the case of the soluble sulphates giving the character- 
istic reactions of the metallic base used as a precipitant. 

There is, however, one noticeable exception to this rule in the case 
of the Sodium-silver-indigo compound, which does not detonate on heat- 
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probably one of the so-called * Indigo-browns" of which as I shall 
shew there appear to bo at least two. 

This Sodium-silver-indigo compound is like the potassium-silver- 
indigo compound in appearance, but is browner, and does not detonate 
when heated, nor does it yield a sublimate of Indigo-blue. It is insolu- 
ble in water, alcohol, or ether, partially soluble in dilute nitric acid with 
decomposition of the acid. Partially soluble in NH,HO dilute, with 
which it forms a dark brown solution leaving a black residue in powder; 
less easily soluble in Na OH or KOH to brown solution. Sodium 
chloride gives no precipitate. The ammoniacal solution is browu by 
reflected light, deep vinous red by transmitted light, it passes through 
filter paper unchanged (A), leaving a fine black powder on the filter ( B). 

(1) A. Filtrate of NH,HO solution, Added HCl in excess, no 
ppt. With HNO, dil. decolorized on boiling, and gives with HCl a white 
ppt. sol. in NH,HO; HNO, driven off by evaporating to dryness, con- 

firmed with K CrO; 

(2) Portion of filtrate evaporated to dryness over a water bath 
was greenish black with metallic lustre, when heated gave a faiut 
brown sublimate not yielding Indigo-blue on treatment with H,SO, ` 
conc. and subsequent addition of water. This lustrous residue dissolved 
in HNO, dil. on boiling, and gave the reactions of silver with HCl and 
with K,Cro,. 

(3) Portion dried in a crucible and ignited gave a dark violet 
residue with metallic lustre. 

Washed with strong H,SO, the violet portions turned green (trace 
of Indigo) ; then washed well with H,O and then digested the residue 
in NH, HO, but nothing was dissolved .*. no Ag,O. 

Again washed with HO and dissolved in HNO, the solution be- 
camo turbid on adding HCl dil. and cleared up on adding AmO .:. Ag, 
confirmed by K4CrO,. ; 

It thus appears that the portion of the ppt. of the Sodium-silver- 
indigo compound which is soluble in Ammonia, contains traces of Indigo- 
blue but the majority of the Indigo is present as one of the Indigo-browns 
to be hereinafter referred to, decolorizing with HNO, with characteristic 
smell of hyperoxidized Indigo products. 

B. The portion of the Sodium-silver-indigo ppt. which does not dis- 
solve in NH,HO is left on the filter in the form of a fine black powder. 
This portion was thoroughly washed with weak Ammonia solution and 
finally with H,O and dried at 100°C. When dry it formed n very fine 
grey powder, so fine as not to be capable of being scraped off the filter. 
Filter digested in boiling HNO, dil. 10°/, the grey ppt. dissolves to a 
colourless solution giving the reactions of Ag. No residue left. The 
pet insoluble in NH,HO is thus proved to be metallic silver. 
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It is thus evident that in the case of the Sodium-silver-indigo salt 
the resulting compound is made up of metallic silver, traces of Ag,O 
and an Indigo-brown insoluble in water and alcohol but soluble in NH,* 

It would appear therefore that while with the other metals the In- 
doxyl combines with them and is oxidised to Indigo-blue, in the case of 
the Sodium-silver-indigo compound the Indigo is further oxidised, re- 
ducing the silver to the metallic condition, itself being a brown substance 
soluble in NH,HO but not soluble in H,O. Now this is interesting as 
throwing light upon the way in which Indigo-brown (a source of great 
loss in manufacture) is formed. The Indigo-brown however which re- 
sults from the improper fermentation of Indigo liquor is soluble in water. 

Now it occurred to me to try whether, by a process of reduction 
from this last product, we could get a less highly oxidised Indigo-brown, 
and the results are most interesting. The solid extract obtained from 
dry Indigo leaves a brown resinous looking substance soluble in water, 
obtained by evaporation to dryness of a watery extract of dry Indigo 
leaves, was reduced in acid solution by means of Zinc: a brown powder 
was thrown down and on separation by filtration and washing was found 
to be insoluble in water but soluble in NH,HO thus behaving exactly 
like the brown Indigo compound found to be in the Sodium-indigo-silver 
compound. 

The inference is therefore possibly just that this Indigo-brown 
occupies a position intermediate between Indigo-blue and the soluble 
Indigo-brown resulting from the action of heat, alkalies, or improper 
fermentation on Indigo Vat-liquor: inasmuch as it is produced by a 
degree of oxidation which reduces the silver to the metallic state; and 
is also obtainable by reducing agencies from the soluble Indigo-brown 
formed in dry Indigo leaves. 

It is therefore a further possible deduction from the facts observed, 
that an improper oxidation of the Indigo Vat-liquor will result in Indigo- 
brown instead of Indigo-blue: possibly this occurs during manufacture 
owing to the prolonged “beating” which is necessary to secure the 
deposition of the Indigo-blue in cases where fermentation has not gone 
on properly, as it is only formed in a small quantity in laboratory 

ts with the plants, where all the stages can be more carefully 
controlled than is possible in actual practice owing to the various dis- 
tances from which plant has to be brought and the irregular steeping 
which of necessity results. 

However this may be I Moon اکس ہا ایی سیر اپ چا‎ 
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used to macerate the Indigo plant, the application of heat during 
maceration (steeping "), and last but not least prolonged “ beating” 
in order to oxidise imperfectly fermented Vat-liquor, all result in the 
formation of the soluble Indigo-brown and should therefore be avoided 
in manufacture. š 

The gases evolved during fermentation I have found to be principal- 
ly Carbon dioxide and Nitrogen in the following proportions CO,=31 
per cent. N=62 per cent. Hydrogen forms a very small proportion of 
the evolved gases, only 6:75 per cent. 

Marsh gas also seems to be very sparingly generated during fer- 
mentation of Indigo. I propose to extend my observations on the 
evolved gases at some future opportunity. 
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` Novicie Indice XI.—Two additional species of Lagotis.—By D. Prat. 
; Plates I and II. 

Ga [Received and read, 1st April.) , 


Lagotis is the only Indian genus of the natural order Selaginem. 
It is almost purely alpine in Indian territory ; ; only two of the truly 
Himalayan forms (T, glauca van. sikkimensis and L. spectabilis) come ns 
| low down as 11,000 feet. A species that extends | from Armenia to 
` Afghanistan, but that has not yet been collected. within the British 
S border though it has been found in Waziristan just beyond it, comes as 
< low down as 6,000 feet; most of the Himalayan forms, however, occur 
at from 15 000—18, 000 feet. elevation. - 
| The forms that have been as distinct by different writers 
have varied considerably in number and extent. This is owing to the 
difficulty of toigh | — are — either in the —— or 
in the kera —* 
Iw oF ae 5 Macs 
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In making this prediction it is clear that the material of our Hima- 
layan forms at his disposal had been all too scanty and it is evident 
also that, in making his enumeration, Mr. Maximowicz had overlooked a 
paper in the Society's Journal [ vol. xxxix. (1870)] wherein the late 
Mr. Kurz described two new forms belonging to the genus. One of 
these must undoubtedly have fallen within the limits of L. glauca as that 
species has been understood by Mr. Maximowiez ; the other is, however, 
so remarkable nnd so distinct that there is every reason to suppose that 
Mr. Maximowiez would have accorded it the specific rank claimed for it 
by, Mr. Kurz. 

In the Flora of British India, vol, iv, Sir Joseph Hooker has given 
an excellent account of the Indian forms reported up to August 1885. 
Here the validity of one of Mr. Kurzis species (L. globosa) is incontrover- 
tibly established; one of Dr. Ruprecht's (L. decumbens), merged in 
L. glauca by Mr. Maximowiez, is also justified ; another very distinct 
and remarkable form (L. Clarkei) is also for the first time defined. 

Of the other Kurzian species (L. spectabilis), which Sir Joseph tenta- 
tively maintains, it is remarked that it does not perhaps differ from 
L. glauca ; to that species, following Mr, Maximowicz, Sir Joseph refers 
the L. cashmeriana and L. kunawarensis of Royle, as well as a somewhat 
distinct form which he names L. glauca var. sikkimensis. At the same 
time Sir Joseph has indicated very clearly the differences that exist 
between L. cashmeriana and L. kunawarensis—differences that suggest 
specific distinction. 


The plentiful accession of Himalayan material during the past ten 


years makes it necessary to recognise two forms more. One of these, from 
Phari,is very distinct and though in some respects related both to L.glabosa 
and to L. decumbens it is iu no sense intermediate between these two; its 
claim to specific rank appears to be as unimpeachable as the correspond- 
ing claim for L. globosa or TL. Clarkei, The other is by no means so satis- 
factory. It combines certain characters of L. cashmeriana, which it 
resembles in habit, with some characters of L. glauca, from the Sikkim 
variety of which its flowers and from the North-west Himalayan yere 
of which its inflorescence are hardly epe lcs wm 7 

However much may be said, from tho 1 
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the ote key these forms have accordingly been given specific 
rank, 


The genus Lagotis was founded by Gaertner in 1770 (Nov. Comm, Acad. Petrop. 
xiva pt. i, p. 533, t. xviii., f. 2) on n plant from Kamtschatka described by Gmelin 
(Flor. Sibir. iii. 219) in 1768 as n Veronica, A somewhat different form of the same 
species collected by Pallas was described by that author in 1776 (Reiss Prov. Russ, 
Reichs. iii 710, t. A, fig. 1) as Gymnandra borealis, The younger Linumus united 
these two plants and referred them in 1781 to the genus Bartsia (Bartsia Gymnan- 
dra Linn. f. Suppl. Plant. 278); in this he was followed by Willdenow in 1800 (Sp. 
PL ed. iv. iii, 186), and by Pursh in 1814 (Flor. Amer. Septen. ii. 440). Lamarck, in 
the French edition of Pallas (1793), referred the species of this genus to Paederota. L 

In 1811, however, Willdenow (Gesell, Naturf. Freunde Berlin Mag. v, p. 390 
et soq.) recognised the right to separate generic rank of the planta mentioned ; for some 
reason Willdenow chose to employ the name Gymmnandra of Pallas in proferenco 
to the older name Lagotia of Gaertner, being followed in thís by Chamisso and 
Schlechtendal who monographed the genns in 1827 (Linnea ii. p. 560, et sega) ; by 
Choisy who monographed it again in 1848 (DC. Prodr. xii., 24 et eq.) ; by Ledebour 


L. who described the Russian species in 1849 (Flor. Ross, iii. 331, et seq.) and by 


Boissier who described the Oriental species in 1879 (Flor. Orient. iv.527). Endlicher 
too in 1838 (Gen. Plant. 689) ; Meisner, between 1836-43 (Gen. Plant. i. 307, ii, 215); 
and Bentham and Hooker in 1876 (Gem. Plant, ii 1129) used by preference the 
name Gymnandra. Dr. Ruprecht had endeavoured in 1845 (Flor. Samojed. Cie. 49) 
and again in 1870 (Sert. Tianschan, 64) to re-establish the true name; but it was 


| x j not till 1881, that the indefensible usage was formally discredited at the instance 


Ya of Mr. Mazimowicz who, in his papor referred to above, restored the name 
— TLagotis. In this he has been followed by Mr. Rolfe [Journ. Linn. Soc. xx. 349 
` (1884)] and by Sir Joseph Hooker in the Flora of British India, vol. iv; it is therefore 


to be hoped that the name Gymnandra may not re-appesr in future lists. 


L ki 


P 


l ` Willdenow in bis revision of 1811 recognised as many as eight species, all 
of which he figured ; Chamisso and Schlechtendal, however, reduced these to 


three; in this they wore followed by Choisy in his monograph, Maximowicz whose 


| treatment touches, perhaps, the opposite extrome, reduced all of them to L. glauca. 


` Tho writer's treatment differs slightly from that of all the authors mentioned; it 
2ص,‎ but two species in the group of forms figured by Willdenow, though it 


WA ^ . 
پا‎ 


approaches that of Chamisso and of Choisy since one of the two species recoguised 





| admits of division into two varieties. — 
Di. ` For convenience of consultation these reductions are here shown in tabular form, 
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Endlicher and Meisner both followed their predecessors in referring the genus to 
the natural order Scrophularinew ; Choisy first placed it in ita true natural order, 


being in this followed by all subsequent authors. In 1776 Pallas mentioned that hia 


Gymnandra had already been named Gerberia by Steller. This name is also quoted 
by Choisy; Dr. Ruprecht, however, tella um [Beitr. Pñansenk. Russ. Reich. vii, 69 
(1850)] that the Gerberia of Steller is really a Coptis, not a Lagotis. 


In order that the relationship of the two forms now described to 
those hitherto known may be more easily understood a key is appended 
in which are included all the species of Lagotis known to or recognised 
by the writer. - 

The writer in concluding this note would wish to express his obliga- 
tion to Mr. Dyer, Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, who has kindly 
permitted critical Indian specimens of Lagotis to be compared in Kew 
Herbarium, and his thanks to Mr. Rolfe of the Kew Staff by whom 
the necessary comparisons were made. 


LAGOTIS GAERTN. 
Key to the known species. 
* Rhizomes elongated oblique, scapes usually as long as > 
or longer than the leaves :— 
+ Calyx of two oblong sepals, bracts so large as to 
conceal the flowers :— 
t Bracts membranous; sepals slightly unequal :— 
§ Heads globose; filaments slender as wag 
as upper lip ... —— 77 
8 § Heads spicate ; anthors — .. 2. L. decumbens, 
£ 1 Bracts herbaceous; sepals similar ; (heads oval- 
| oblong, filaments slender longer than tho 
a upper lip) vee ... s» te Le pharica, 
+ t Calyx gamophyllous :— 
t Bracts smaller than the largo spathaceous nme ` 
ate calyx which conceals the corolla 4. L. Clarkei, 
f f Bracta equalling or exceeding the dorsally مت‎ 
2-lobed calyx beyond which the corolla is 
far exserted سے‎ 
(9 Lips of corolla shorter than the tubo :— 
& Neck of rhizome naked ; (small plants) — 
€ Filaments adnate to lower half to 
: three-fourths of igi of سر‎ 


* * 8 § Neck of rhizome crowned with persistent, 
p I not fibrous, sheaths :— 
^04 Basal sheaths thinly membranous ۱ 
wer.heads ovate-oblong .. 7. L. Stelleri. 
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* © Basal sheathe thickly membranons 
shining, flowor-heads spicate ہے‎ 
x Cauline leaves much smaller 
than radicnl 8. L. glauca, 
x x Cauline leaves large, almost 
equalling lamina of radical .. 9. L. spectabilis, 
© © Lips of corolla as long as the tube ... 10, L. brevituba, 
e ® Rhizomes short premorse (crowned with fibrous sheaths); 
scapos leafless, shorter than the leaves; (calyx 


gamophyllous) — 
+ Stolons 0; calyx winged; (disc reduced to one 4 
anterior lobe) T T e 11. L. Korolkowt, 


+ t Stoloniferous ; calyx not winged ےج‎ 
1 Glabrous; disc reduced to one anterior lobe... 12. L. stolonifera. 
1 I Puberulous; dise 4-lobed * ... 13. L. brachystachya. 


1. Lacoris GLOnOSA Hook, fil. Flor. Brit. Ind. iv. 558 (1885). 
Gymnandra globosa Kurs, Journ. As. Soc. Beng. xxxix. pt. 2, 80. t. 7, f. 1. 
(1870). 

WESTERN TIBET and 7. | 

2. LAGOTIS pECUMBENS Rupr. Sert. Tianschan. 64 (1870) ; Hook. fil. 
Flor. Brit. Ind. iv, 559 (1885). L. glauca 805-5۶۰ australis Mazim. Bull, 
Acad. Imp. Petersb. xxvii. 523 (1881) partim, pl. himal. exclus. 

WESTERN Tiner and Traxscnan Mrs. 

3. LAGOTIS PHARICA Prain; (PLATE I.) leaves long-petioled, ovate- 
oblong, pinnately lobed, scape tae 7 bracts equalling the Owes 
ovate-oblong, imbricate, forming an ovate head. 

Soura-Eastern TIBET: Tern-la, one day north of Phari, Dungboo ! 

Rootstock small, stoloniferous; roots very long and numerous. Leaves 1:5 in. 
long, “79 in. wide, base truncate; petioles 2 in. long, narrow throughout. Flowering 
stems ascending, as long as the leaves, with a few leafy bracts near top. Spike 
“75-1 in. bracts "3 in. long, entire, obtuse, thickly herbaceous. Flowers *3 in. 
Sepals 2, acute, equal and similar. Lower corolla-lip usually 3-cleft, upper 2-fid 


to -cleft, Filaments slender, exceeding the upper lip. Style included, stigma 


notched. Fruit narrowly oblong. 

Nearly related to L. globosa, with which it agrees in having very long filaments 
&nd in having lobed leaves, though the leaves in this species are dde "اھ‎ 
also to L, gena nd ag HATE ph ود جن‎ From both it differs = 
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The flowers are reported variously as “ light-yellow,” “ yellowish-green,” and 
“white.” The lower lip of the corolla is entire, ovate-oblong, rather wider than the 
upper lip. c 
9. LAGOTIS CASHMERIANA Rupr. Sert. Tianechan. 64 (1870). L. glauca 
sun-sr. australis Maxim, Bull. Acad. Imp. Petersb. xxvii. 523 (1881) 
quoad pl. himal. partim. L. glauca var, cashmeriana Hook. fil. Flor. 
Brit, Ind. iv. 559 (1885). Gymnandra cashmeriana Royle in Benth. 
Scroph. Ind. 47 (1835) ; Ill. Himal. 291, t. 73, f. 3 (1839); Choisy in 
DO. Prodr. xii, 25 (1848). G. Stelleri Herb. Ind. Or. H, f. y T. viz 
N Cham. & Schlecht. 
`, Nogru-W Est HIMALAYA: Chamba to Kashmir. 


M. Choisy (loc. cit.) folt disinclined to separate this form from L. Stelleri, and 

Drs. Hooker and Thomson when issuing their Indian Herbarium were even more 

> decidedly of the same opinion. Unfortunately the writer hha never had an oppor- 

| tunity of examining TL. Stelleri of which there is no example at Calcutta. His 

friond Mr. Rolfe who, under instructions from Mr. Dyer, Director of the Royal 

Gardens, Kew, has kindly oxamined the specimens sent from Calcutta for com- 

parison with the material in Kew Herbarium, writes ے٠۶‎ Lagotis Stelleri is 

"apparently distinct from L. glauca van. cashmeriana Hook. f. And whatever tho 

tt difference between L. glauca and the forms since distinguished from it, they are 
“more than mere synonyms. Possibly some aro geographical forms.” 

In deference to this expression of opinion the writer, while following M. Choisy 
in keeping up L. Stelleri, regarding the claim of which form to specific rank that 
author expresses no doubt, has felt compelled to retain specific rank for L. cashmer- 
jana nleo. For whatever its relationship to L. Stelleri, may be, there is, in the 
writer's opinion, no doubt that L. cashmeriana cannot, with any approach to either 
convenience or acenracy, be placed in L. glauca; 


6 LAGOTIS CRASSIFOLIA Pram ; (PLATE JI) radical leaves ovate 
obtuse or subacute, base cuneate, margin serrate, petiole stout narrow ; 
cauline similar but sessile ; = elongate, bracts ovate acute shorter than 
the flowers. 

Sikkim : Tankra, G. Ganê PART: King's Collector! Sovrn-Easr- 
ERN TIBET; Tern-la, one day north-east of —— King’s Collector! prov. 

| ‘Tsang, Lama Ujyen yete 
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€ between L. brevituba and L. glauca van. 
f ress op Mr. Maximowiez, this form 
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foremost living authorities on this difficult natural order, agreos with the writer in 
considering the form distinct, 

7. Lacors STELLERI Rupr. Beitr. Pjílanzenk. Russ. Reich. ii. 49 
(1845); vii. 69 (1850). L. glauca var. Stelleri Trautv. Act. Hort. Petrop. 
v. 95 (1877); Marim. Mel. Biol. xi. 298 (1881). Gerberia Stelleri 
Pall. Mss. ex Lamk Voy. Pail. ed. Gall. App. 225 (1793). Gymnandra 
minor Willd. Gesell. Nat. Fr. Berlin Mag. v. 393. t. 9. f. 3 ( 1811). 
G. dentata Willd. loc. cit. 394. t. 9. f. 4 (1811). G. gracilis Willd. loc. cit. 
t. 9. f. 5 (1811). G. Stelleri Ledeb. ex Spreng. Syst. Veg. ii. 773 (1825); 
Cham. §& Schlecht. Linnaea n. 563 (1827); Choisy in DC. Prodr. xii. 
25 (1848) ; Ledeb. Flor. Ross. iii. 332 (1849). G. borealis var. inter 
Lenam et Oceanum lect. Pall. It. iii. 711 (1776). 

Arctic ŠIBERIA and Arctic AMERICA, 

8. LAGOTIS GLAUCA Gaertn. ampl. 

HIMALAYA; SIBERIA; MONGOLIA; NORTH-WEST AMERICA, 

YAR. typica. Lagotis glauca Gaertn. Nov. Comm. Acad: Petrop. 
xiv. 534, t. 18 (1770); Rupr. Sert. Tianschan 64 (1870); Rolfe, Journ. 
Linn. Soe. xx. 349 (1884). Veronica foliis inferioribus ovatis crenatis, 
superioribus rotundis mucronatis, caule spica terminato Gmel. Flor. 
Sibir. ii. 219 n. 33 (1768). Bartsja Gymnandra Linn. f. Suppl. 278 
(1781) in parte; Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 186 (1800) in parte; Pursh, Flor. 
Amer. Septen. ii, 430 (1814). Gymnandra elongata Willd. Gesell. Nat. 
Fr. Berlin Mag. v. 395 t. 10. f. 7 (1811). G. ovata Willd. lom cit. 395 
t. 10. f. 8 (1811). G. reniformis Willd. loc. cit. 396 t. 10. f. 9 (1811). 
G. Gmelini Cham. § Schlecht. Linnaea, ii. 561 (1827); Hook. Flor. 
Bor. Amer. ii. 102 (1836); Choisy in DC. Prodr. xii. 25 (1848); Ledeb. 
Flor. Ross. iii. 332 (1849). G. borealis var. in Kamtschatka et ins. 
Beringii Pall. It. ni. 711 (1776). L. glauca var. typica Trautv. Act. 
Hort. Petrop. v. 95 (1877) in parte. L. glauca suB-sr. borealis VAR. 
Gmelini Maxim. Mel, Biol. xi. 298 (1881). | 

EASTERN SIBERIA; KAMTSCHATKA ; NORTH-WEST AMERICA. 

var. Pallasii Trautv. Enum. Pl. Schrenk. 875 (1866). Lagotis 


Pallasii Rupr. Sert. Tianschan. 64 (1870); Rolfe, Journ. Linn. Soc. xx. 
349 (1884). Bartsia Gymnandra Linn, fil. Suppl. 278 (1781) in porter 





Willd. Sp. Pl, iii. 186 (1800) in parte. dra borealis Pall. It. 
iii 710 t. A. f. l (1776); Ohoisy in DO. Prodr. xii. 25 (1848) sym. 
G. elongata Willd, exclus. S rilalis UM Gaili ا ا‎ 
Mag. v. 392 t. 9, f. 1 (1811). ltaic 
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The second true leg is three times as long as the carapace, and very 
mach less than twice the length of the fourth leg. 

The adult male has the carapace 12 millim., long and 11:5 millim., 
broad, as has also the apparently adult female. 

In the Indian Museum collection are eight specimens from the 
Andamans, Mergui, Orissa coast, and Karachi. 

Several of them are encrusted with a small species of Scalpellum, 
and one carries across its back a large (inhubited) worm-tube, which is 
said by Dr. Giles to be a habit with this species. 


101. Dorippe polita, Aleock and Anderson. 


Dorippe polita, Alcock and Anderson, J. A. 8. B., Vol. LXIII. 189 +, pt. 2, p. 208, 
aud 111. Zool. ' Investigator,’ Crustacea, pl. xxiv. fig. 4 (in the presa). 

General surface of the body and appendages smooth hard polished 
and free of hairs; there are a few scanty hairs on the edges only of some 


. of the joints of the chelipeds and external maxillipeds. 


The extreme length of the carapace is a very little less than the 
extreme breadth: the grooves that define the regions are shallow and 
not very conspicuous, The end of the endostomial channel projects 
between, and a little beyond the tips of the frontal teeth ; and has its 
free edge emarginate, so that the front appears to consist of four sharp 
lobes, the median two of which are on a lower level than the other two. 

The spine at the outer angle of the orbit is broadly triangular, its 
tip scarcely surpasses the level of the tips of the frontal teeth: the 
spine at the inner canthus is blant and very small and inconspicuous : 
the portion of the carapace that covers the base of the eyestalk is, as in 
D. astuta, in simple continuity with the side of the front. 

The abdominal terga of the female are smooth and polished. 

The second pair of true legs are about 24 times the length of the 
carapace and are very much less than twice the length of the fourth 
pair; their carpopodites, like those of the first pair, are faintly bicari- 
nate. The pleura covering the bases of the last two pairs of leys are 
singularly large. | 

The larger of two ovigerous females in the Indian Museum col- 
lection has the carapace 11:5 millim. long and 12 millim. in extreme 


breadth. 


Bthusa, Roux. 


Ethusa, Roux, Crust. de la Méditerranée, pl. xviii. and text relating thereto. 
` Ethusa, Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust. II. 161. 
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Carapace shaped much as in Dorippe. The front consista of two 

laminar teeth each of which again is bifid at tip: on either side of the 

- front, and separated from it by a deep cleft, is a long flat tooth or spine 
formed by the prolongation of the antero-external angle of the cara- 
pace, and forming the outer angle of the orbit. There is practically no 
orbital floor. The antennules fold obliquely: they nre large, but fold 
fairly well into their fosse. The antennw have a long flagellum: their 
basal joint is inserted between the eyestalk and the basal antennulary 
joint, but on a slightly lower level. 

The buccal cavern is clongate-triangular and. does not extend to 
the frout: the external maxillipeds cover only its basal three-fourths, or 
thereabout, somewhat as in Dorippe, but the distal part is closed in by 
stout foliaceous processes of the first maxillipeds. The flagellum or 
palp of the external maxillipeds arises near the antero-externnl angle 
of the rather broad merus, and is completely exposed in flexion. 

The afferent branchial orifices are wide openings immediately im 
front of the bases of the chelipeds. 

The chelipeds in the adult male are often unequal: the legs have 

the same form and relations as in Dorippe, but the last two small and 
dorsally placed pairs are not subchelate, althongh their little hook-like | 
dactylus folds backwards. The dactyli of the Ist and 2nd pairs are ` 
palmulate aud are very long and stout. The abdomen of the male usually 
consists of 5 pieces, the 3rd-5th terga being fused, that of the female 
consists of 7 separate terga. As in Dorippe the first three terga are 
visible in a dorsal view. 

There is very little hair about the carapace and larger appendages, | 

In the Indian seas the species of this genus are, so far as is ہت‎ N | 
found only at depths of between 200 and 1,300 fathoms. - پوت‎ 


2 
2 









Key to the Indian species of Ethusa. f 
I. Carapace barely longer than broad : basal ree * 
antennulary joint not abnormally enlarged 

T and swollen : eyestalks freely movable :— 
| | l. Branchial regions much swollen, and 
enusing a strong bulge of the lateral 
۱ borders of the carapace posteriorly : ex- 
ternal orbital spines long slender ene. 

amd projecting obliquely :— — 
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2. Lateral borders of the carapace gradu- 
ally convergent without any strong bulge 
in their posterior (branchial) part: ex- 
ternal orbital spines short broad flat trian- 
gular, with a mucronate tip .................. E. andamanica. 
11. Carapace manifestly longer than broad : 
basal antennulary joint enormously enlarged 
and swollen, globular in shape, pushing the 
eyes permanently outwards :— 
` 1. Eyes practically immobile : chelipeds 
= in the male symmetrical........................ 
2. Eyes preserving good power of move- 
ment: one cheliped in the male very 
markedly larger than the other............... E. desciscens. 


E. investigatoris. 


102. Ethusa indica, Alcock. 


Ethusa indica, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., May, 1594, p. 405, and Ill. Zool. 
* Investigator,’ Crust. pl. xiv. fig. 2, $. 

Carapace convex; its extreme length, including the frontal teeth, 
in the male only just exceeds, and in the female equals, its extreme 
breadth; its surface is finely and closely granular almost everywhere, 
except sumetimes on the cardiac-intestinal region. 

The branchial regions are much swollen, both dorsally and later- 
ally, the lateral swelling making the carapace more than one-third 
broader across the middle of the branchial regions than across the bases 
of the external orbital spines. The cardiac-intestinal region is stall 
and well defined, and although it is tumid it is commonly sunk below 
the level of the branchial convexities, The anterior regions of the 
carapace are undefined. 

The spiue at the external orbital angle is broad-based, but long 
slender and acute: it projects obliquely outwards well beyond the tips of 
the frontal teeth. ‘Che two pairs of frontal teeth are longish and acute— 
the outer pair being somewhat the longer: they as well as the external 
orbital spine are a good deal concealed in a fringe of long hairs. 

The eyestalks are short ‘slender and freely movable :ethe eyes are 
often n little deficient in pigment. 

The basal antennulary joint is not abnormally enlarged. 
=- The chelipeds in the adult male only are asymmetrical, all the 
۱ joints of one side being enlarged in all dimensions: the smaller cheliped 
37 E" hardly as stout as the first two pairs of legs. 

ca The second pair of true legs are not very much longer than the 
کم‎ r t: in the adult male they are a little more than three times the 
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length of the carapace, and slightly more than three times the length 
of the 4th (last) pair; in the female they are not quite three times 
the length of the carapace, and about 27 times the length of the 4th 
pair. + 

The abdomen of the male consists of 5 pieces, the 3rd-5th terga 
being fused together, 

The extreme length of the carapace is in the fully adult male 16:5 
millim., in the fully adult female 15 millim.; the breadth 16 millim. 
in the male, 15 millim. in the female. 

Has been dredged in the Andaman Sea at 240 fms, in the 
“ Swatch " of the Gangetic Delta at 409 and at 405 to 285 fms., in the 
Laccadive Sea at 696 fms, off the Maldives at 719 fms., and off both 
coasts of Ceylon at 406 to 296 fms. 


103. Bthusa pygmea, Alcock. 
Ethusa pygmea, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., May دہ‎ p. 406, and IIL Zool. 
‘Investigator,’ Crust. pl. xiv. fig. 5, $. 
Distinguished from E. indica only in the following particulars :— 
(1) its size is much smaller, the largest known specimen—an ovi- 
gerous female—having the carapace slightly over 6 millim. long and L 
nearly 7 millim. broad : 
(2) the external orbital spines, though of the same slender acute 
shape, are not so prominent, not reaching as far as the tips of the 
frontal teeth: ` 
(3) the anterior regions of the carapace are plainly defined by | 
grooves. | | 1 
Andaman Sea 188 to 220 fathoms, and 240 to 220 fms. | 
104. Ethusa andamanica, Alcock. 
Ethusa endamanica, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Bist, May 1894, p. 405, and Ill, - 2 
Zool. *Investigator, Crust. pl. xiv. fig. 8, young $3. 
Carapace flat, its extreme length only just exceeds its extreme 4 
breadth, its surface finely granular under the lens, but smooth to the 
naked eye. E 
The branchial regions are a little tumid dorsally, but do not ves ve | 
laterally, so that the convergent lateral borders are nearly s aigh J 
The external orbital spine is broadly triangular, with a mucronate — 
tip which does not quite reach to the tips of the frontal spines ; the 
x ingular, and all are a good deal Mkaa ty a 
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The chelipeds of the adult male are unknown : in the female they 
are not so stout as the first two pairs of legs. 

The second pair of legs in the female (adult male unknown) exceed 
the first almost by the length of the dactylus, they are three times 
the length of the carapace and about 24 times the length of the 4th pair. 

The extreme length of the carapace of the largest specimen, which 
is not adult, is 95 millim., the extreme breadth 9 millim. 

Andaman Sea 158 to 220 fms., and 238 to 290 fms. 

This species may possibly be only a variety of Efhusa orientalis, 
Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 330, pl. xxviii. fig. 4. 


105.  Ethusa ( Ethusina) investigatoris, n. sp. 


Carapace manifestly longer than broad, somewhat convex, smooth 
to the naked eye though finely granular under the lens. 

The branchial regions are a good deal swollen both dorsally and 
laterally, bulging out the latera] margins and making the carapace 
a third broader across the middle of the branchial regions than across 
the bases of the external orbital spines. 

The cardiac-intestinal region is well-defined and tumid, but not 
sunk below the level of the branchial convexities : the anterior regions 
of the carapace are fairly well detined. 

The frontal portion of the carapace is separated from the rest of the 
carapace by a transverse groove or crease. The external orbital spine 
is long and needle-like, but its tip falls considerably short of the tips of 
the rather long acute frontal spines. 

The basal antennal joint is huge and swollen, almost globular in 
shape. Owing to its size the eyes are pushed outwards until the eye- 
stalks have come to lie almost in the transverse axis of the carapace, 
with the tips of the eyes just visible, dorsally, beyond the lateral edge 
of the external orbital spine; and in this position they are almost 
immovably fixed. 

The chelipeds in the apparently adult male are symmetrical and 
are not much stouter, except as to the hands, than the first two pairs 
of legs ; the hands, however, are somewhat enlarged. 

The second pair of true legs exceeds the first by about a third of 
the length of the dactylus; they are more than three times the length 
of the carapace, and about 23 times the length of the 4th pair. 

The abdomen of the male consists of 5 pieces, the 3rd-5th terga 


being fused together. 


> Length of carapace of an adult male 12:3 millim., extreme breadth 
11:8 millim. 
E Colours in life milk-whito with the tip of the legs faint pink. 
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length of the carapace, and slightly more than three times the length 
of the 4th (last) pair; in the female they are not quite three times 
the length of the carapace, and about 21 times the length of the 4th 
pair. ٭‎ 

The abdomen of the male consists of 5 pieces, the 3rd-5th terga 
being fused together. 

The extreme length of the carapace js in the fully adult male 16:5 
millim., in the fully adult female 15 millim.; the breadth 16 millim. 
in the male, 15 millim. in the female. 

Has been dredged in the Andaman Sea at 240 fms, in the 
" Swatch " of the Gangetic Delta at 409 and at 405 to 285 fms., in the 
Laccadive Sea at 696 fms, off the Maldives at 719 fms., and off both 
consts of Ceylon at 406 to 296 fms. 


. 103. Ethwusa pygmæa, Alcock. 
Ethusa pygmoa, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, May 1598 p. 406, and IIl. Zool. 
‘Investigator,’ Crust. pl. xiv. fig. 5, ۰ 

Distinguished from E. indica only in the following particulars :— 

(1) its size is much smaller, the largest known specimen—an ovi- 
gerous female—having the carapace slightly over 6 millim. long and 
nearly 7 millim. broad : 

(2) the external orbital spines, though of the same slender acute 
shape, are not so prominent, not reaching as far as the tips of the 
frontal teeth: ' 

(3) the anterior regions of the carapace are plainly defined by 
grooves. 4 

Andaman Sea 188 to 220 fathoms, and 240 to 220 fms. 

104. Ethusa andamanica, Alcock. 

Ethusa andamanica, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, May 1894, — and m 
Zool. ‘Investigator,’ Crust, pl. xiv. fig. 8, young ۰ = 

Carapace flat, its extreme length only just exceeds its extreme 
breadth, its surface finely granular under the lens, but smooth to the 
naked 

The branchial regions are a little tumid dorsally, but do not bulge 
laterally, so that the convergent lateral borders. are nearly straight. - 

The external orbital spine is broadly tu —— nata 
tip whieh, does not quite سو‎ to — of سور رت‎ 
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The chelipeds of the adult male are unknown : in the female they 
are not so stout as the first two pairs of legs. 

The second pair of legs in the female (adult male unknown) exceed 
the first almost by the length of the dactylus, they are three times 
the length of the carapace and about 2} times the length of the 4th pair. 

The extreme length of the carapace of the largest specimen, which 
is not adult, is 9:5 millim., the extreme breadth 9 millim. 

Andaman Sea 158 to 220 fms., and 238 to 290 fms. 

This species may possibly be only a variety of Ethusa orientalis, 


Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 330, pl. xxviii. fig. 4. 


105. Ethusa ( Ethusina) investigatoris, n. sp. 


Carapace manifestly longer than broad, somewhat convex, smooth 
to the naked eye though finely granular under the lens, 

The branchial regions are a good deal swollen both dorsally and 
laterally, bulging out the lateral margins and making the carapace 
a third broader across the middle of the branchial regions than across 
the bases of the external orbital spines. 

The cardiac-intestinal region is well-defined and tamid, but not 
sunk below the level of the branchial convexities: the anterior regions 
of the carapace are fairly well detined. 

The frontal portion of the carapace is separated from the rest of the 
carapace by a transverse groove or crease. The external orbital spine 
is long and needle-like, but its tip falls considerably short of the tips of 
the rather long acute frontal spines. 

The basal antennal joint is buge and swollen, almost globular in 
shape. Owing to its size the eyes are pushed outwards until the eye- 
stalks have come to lienlmost in the transverse axis of the carapace, 
with the tips of the eyes just visible, dorsally, beyond the lateral edge 
of the external orbital spine; and in this position they are almost 
immovably fixed. 

"The chelipeds in the apparently adult male are symmetrical and 
are not much stouter, except as to the hands, than the first two pairs 
of legs ; the hands, ‘however, are somewhat enlarged. 

The second pair of true legs exceeds the first by about a third of 
the length of the dactylus; they are more than three times the length 
of the carapace, and about 2} times the length of the 4th pair. 

The abdomen of the male consists of 5 pieces, the 3rd-5th terga 

g fused ther. 

—* Length — of an adult male 12:3 millim., extreme breadth 
11-8 millim. K hi 
Colours in life milk-white with the tip of the logs faint pink. 
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Bay of Bengal 1300 fathoms, Laccadive Sea 1200 fma. 
This species may possibly be only a variety of Bthusa ( Bthusina) 
gracilipes, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 332, pl. xxix. fig. 1. 


106.  Ethusa ( Ethusina) desciscens, n. sp. 


Only differs from E. investigatoris (1) in its smaller size, (2) in 
having the eyestalks somewhat more mobile, and (3) in having the hand 
of one cheliped (in the male) much larger than the other. 

I should have regarded it as a variety of E. investigatoris but that 
two specimens coming from very different localities and depths present 
the same peculiarities. 

Length of carapace of largest specimen 9 millim., extreme breadth 
8 millim. 
Andaman Sea 265 fathoms, Laccadive Sea 912 to 931 fms. 


Cymonomops, Alcock. 
Cymonomops, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, May 1894, p. 406. 
Allied to Cyclodorippe, Cymonomus, etc. 

Carapace of the Dorippe type (that is to say having its greatest 
breadth at its extreme posterior limit and leaving about half of the 
abdominal terga exposed to dorsal view), but arched anteriorly almost in 
a semicircle; its regions well defined in much the same way as Dorippe. 
The front is narrow and the whole fronto-orbital region lies well inside 
the semicircular curve of the antero-lateral margins: the narrow front 
ends in two little teeth between and beyond which can be seen the roof 
of the greatly prolonged buccal cavern, as in Dorippe polita. On either 
side of the front is a spine that forms the roof of the orbit, and outside 
of this spine, and separated from it by a deep notch, is a spine that 
forms the outer wall of the orbit. 

The eyestalks are slender, moderately long, and freely movable : 
the eyes are almost without pigment. 

The antennules have their basal joint lodged in a deep crevice 
between the edge of the anterior prolongation of the buccal cavern and 
the antennw: their long flagellum cannot be concealed in flexion. The 
antennm are large, but are much smaller than the antennules, 

The buccal cavern is of great size,—not much less thar 2 114 
length of the body, and is gradi wrowed anteriorly, and prolc 
d the HP of the front: ae ee 
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external maxillipeds the anterior prolongation of the buccal cavern is 
closed in below by a lamellar process of the first maxillipeds. 

The chelipeds in both sexes are short, massive, and equal and 
symmetrical: the hands are of the chopper-shaped, almost subcheli- 
form, Raninoid type, the stout fingers being almost at right angles 
to the long axis of the hand. 

The first and second pairs of true legs are stout and are of great 
length, their merus being of relatively enormons length: the third 
aud fourth pairs on the other hand, which are dorsal in position as in 
Dorippe, are extremely short aud of filiform tenuity. 

The abdomen in both sexes consists of six segments: in the male 
two or three of them are fused and the whole abdomen is very small, 
in the female the last segment is of grent size. 

[? The afferent branchial opening appears to lie in the deep crevice 
between the base of the antennsm and the edge of the buccal frame 
in which the basal joint of the antennules is lodged. | 


| 


107. Cymonomops glaucomma, Alcock. 

Cymonomops glaucomma, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., May 1894, p. 406, and 111. 
Zool. * Investigator, Crustacea pl. xiv. fig. 9. 

Carapace subcircular; it and the appendages are very closely and 
finely granular beneath a dense pubescence, The front consists of three 
deeply cut lobes, the middle one of which is the true front and is the 
largest and most prominent. The middle lobe again is slightly cleft at 
the tip, and in the cleft is to be seen projecting the roof of the remark- 
ably prolonged buccal cavity. 

The external orbital angle, which is somewhat ventrad in position, 
also forms a projecting tooth, so that the orbito-frontal region, which is 
sharply delimited from the rest of the inflated carapace, has the form of 
a five-pronged crest or crown. The regions of the carapace are plainly 
delimited, excepting only in the case of the boundary between the 
gastric and cardine regions. The pterygostomian regions are most 
remarkably puffed ont. 

The abdomen (in the female) is large, and the terminal segment 
has the form of a broad semicircular plate, bronder than any of the 
other segments and nearly as long as all of them put together : in the 
male the abdomen is very small. 
` jhe orbits nre capacious, but the eyestalks are slender and the 
- eyes ore unpigmented and semi-opaque. 

The antennules, which are much larger and longer than the an- 
Aende, are incapable of flexion beneath the front. l 
` The external maxillipeds are of great length, in correspondence with 
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the remarkable trough-like prolongation of the buccal cavity, which they 
completely close in below ; their meropodite, which is prolonged far be- 
yond the insertion of the palp, covers the bases of the antennules and an- 
tennie, their tips in fact being visible from above; the slender exopodite 
does not much surpass the ischium. 

The chelipeds are short but massive, and are equal, the merns is 
curved, the carpus is very small, the palm is large and tumid, and the 
fingers which are set almost at right angles to the hand, are brond, 
compressed, pointed, very closely apposable, nnd have their cutting-edge 
very finely denticulated. 

The second and third legs are of great length, being more than 
four times the length of the body, the merus forming more than half 
their extent; their dactylus is filiform and is not much longer than 
their protopodite. The*fourth and fifth legs have the family position, 
but are mere rudiments, being of hair-like tenuity and onl y nbout three- 
fourths of the carapace in length; the fifth ends in a hook-like dactyl- 
us, 

A female from the Andaman Sea, 405 fathoms, has the following 
dimensions:— Length of carapace 65 millim., breadth 6:5 millim., 
length of cheliped 9 millim., length of second leg 28:5 millim., of fourth 
leg 45 millim. A male کی‎ the Andaman Sea, 265 — i 
smaller. 

Colour in the fresh state chalky pink. 


Family RANINID 2. 


Raniniens, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. II, 190. 
Raninoidea, De Haan, Fuun. Japon. Crust, p. 136. 
Raninidea, Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. pp. 400, 403, 
Baninidea, Henderson, * Challenger" Anomura, p. 26. 

Carapace much longer than broad, remarkably elongate and — 
from side to side, commonly obconical or obovate in outline, the greatest 
breadth being at or close behind the level of the front. Abdomen nar- 
row in both sexes, the greater number of the terga fully exposed in 8 
dorsal view. The sternum is elongate, broad between the first pair or 
fifst two pairs of legs, and then becoming narrow and finally linear. 

The true front is narrow: in the same plane with it the — 
external angle of the orbit is usually produced, somewhat as in Dor | 
to form a spine; and between the two is the orbit. U^ P y 

Except in the deep-sea forms the eyestalks are long. The > orbita 
are very esia vesca. sometimes — ect, wn — 
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The antennules are large, but do not fold into fossettes. The an- 


 tennm also are large, and arise on a plane more or less ventrad of the 
antennules, 


The buccal cavern is remarkably elongate, and is completely closed 
by the external maxillipeds. As in all other Oxystoma the efferent 
branchial channels form a canal in the middle of the endostome, which 
canal is covered by a lamellar prolongation of the exopodites of the first 
maxillipeds: as in Dorippe the canal is prolonged forwards between the 
bases of the antennules. 

As in the Leucosiidw the afferent branchial channels are not found 
in front of the bases of the chelipeds. 

Somewhat in the same way as in the Leucosiidm the palp of the 
external maxillipeds is small and arises at the far end of a groove along 
the inner edge of the merus, so as to be completely concealed in repose : 
the exognath is very narrow, and, as in the Tymolinw, does not reach 
very far beyond the end of the ischium of the endognath. 

Except in Zanclifer the chelipeds have the hand broad flat and 
somewhat chopper-shaped, the fingers (which form the head of the 
chopper) being at right angles, or nearly so, with the long axis of the 
hand; and as the immobile finger springs from a very broad base, the 
7 rather resemble subchelw, 

The legs commonly have the propodite broad or foliaceous, and the 
dactylus folinceous or very broadly palmulate, somewhat as in Matuta: 


the last pair of legs is in, and the penultimate pair approaches, the 


dorsal plane of the body. 

The genital ducts of the male perforate, and protrude far beyond, 
the bases of the fifth pair of legs: those of the female perforate the 
bases of the third pair of legs. 

The following genera belong to this family. Indian genera are 


` printed in Roman type and those represented in the Indian Museum 
* collection. are marked with an asterisk :— 


Family Raninidz. 
* Cosmonotus. 
J Median. 
.. * Notopus 
Votopoides, — ‘Challenger’ Anomura, p. 29. 


anilia, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust, II. 195.‏ ںہ 


` Ç Ranina, Lamarck, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. IT. 191. 
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Key to the Indian genera of Raninidim. 


I. Last pair of legs of normal size: antenna with 
avery stout peduncle that hides the antennules : 
antennary flagellum long and stiff :— 


1. A well-developed rostral spine..................... Notopus. 
2. A V-shaped excision in the 09 in place 
of n rostrum..,....... M ropa octies de .  Cosmonotus. 


II. Last pair of legs abnormally small and slender 
—almost filiform: antennary peduncle not com- 
pletely hiding the antennules: antennary flagellum 
small :— P. 
1. Fronto-orbital border more than half the width 
of the carapace: sternum broad as far as the 
third pereiopods: merus of the external maxilli- 
peds shorter than the isehium ........................ Raninoiides. 
2. Fronto-orbital border less than half the width 
of the carapace: sternum broad only as far as 
the second pereiopods: merus of the external 
maxillipeds a little longer than the ischium ......  Lyreidus. 


Notopus, De Haan. 


'otopus, DeHaan, Faun. Japon. Croat. pp. 137, 138. 
Notopus, Henderson, * Challenger’ Anomura, p. 31. 

Carapace obovate or obconical in outline, strongly convex from 
side to side, nearly smooth: regious undefined. Fronto-orbital border 
more than half the breadth of the carapace. Eyes distinct, eyestalks 
long slender and cylindrical, orbits oblique. 

Antennules much smaller than the antennm. Antenne with a long 
very stont peduncle and long stout flagellum, the peduncle concealing 
the antennulary peduncle. Merus of the external maxillipeds a little 
shorter than the ischium, and having its inner border thickened and vs 
raised. Sternum broad between the chelipeds and then suddenly be- 7 
coming very narrow. Last pair of legs of normal size, arising a little [ 
in advance of the penultimate pair. 

The abdomen in both sexes has all 7 terga separate. 


108, Notopus dorsipes, (Fabr.) De Haan, 


Pediculus marinus, Rumph, Amboin. Rariteitk. T. 29, pl. x. fig. 3. 

Hippa dorsipes, Fabricius, Ent, Syst. II. 475. 

Albunea dorzipes, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Suppl. p. 397. - 

Ranina dorsiges, Latreile, Win. Nut. Crus et Tas. VI. 198, [and E 
Pure sss sus; mi 9): Milan Aoc — نے میم‎ 
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Notopus dorsipes, DeHaan, Faun, Japon. Crust. p. 139, pl. xxxv. fig. b: Stu ier, 
Abb. Ak. Berl. 1882 (1883) p. 17, pl. i. figs. 6 a-b and pl. ii. figa. 7 amd, 

The greatest breadth of the carapace—at the frouto-orbital border 
—is about two-thirds the greatest length. 

On the fronto-orbital border are 5 spines of about equal size, 
separated by deep bights, the middle spine being the true front or 
rostrum: the outermost spines on either side form the antero-external 
angles of the carapace, are on a different plane from the others, and 
are joined across the carapace by a serrated ridge. 

L The carapace is a good deal pitted in the centre: the lateral borders 
= | in their anterior half have, like the surface of the merus of the external 
maxillipeds and of the greater part of the pterygostomian region, 
numerous squamiform granules; in their posterior half the lateral 
borders are finely raised, and milled, A raised ridge traverses the 
carapace in the middle line from the tip of the front nearly to the 
posterior border, The trigonal ischium of the chelipeds is somewhat 
| swollen and has its outer surface tattooed with linear dents with hairy 
edges; the carpus has its dorsal surface serrated; the hand has hairy 
^ linear dents and squamiform rows of serrations on both its surfaces, 
A but especially on the outer; and the dactylus has a smooth cutting 
p edge and closes against a single distinctly large tooth at the tip of the 
E immobile finger. 
| The true legs have one or both edges of many of their jointa 
scantily fringed with long stiff hairs: except in the case of the last 
l pair—in which the carpopodites and propodites are foliaceously ex- 
' panded—these joints are only moderately expanded ; and except in the 
l case of the penultimate pair—in which the dactylus is foliaceons—this 
| joint is broadly palmulate. 
h In the Indian Museum collection are specimens from the Anda- 
| mans, and from off the Malabar coast 45 fathoms. 





Cosmonotus, Adams & White. 
Cosmonotus, Adams & White, ‘ Samarang’ Crust. p. 60, 1545. 
n M Cosmonotus, Dana, U, S. Expl. Exp., Crast. pt. I. p. 404. 
|| ore Cosmonotus, Henderson, ' Challenger" Anomura, p. 32. 
WIK. Carapace elongate-heptagonal in outline, strongly convex, the 
summit of the convexity forming a sharp mid-dorsal ridge. Instead of 
a “front” there is a V-shaped excision, filled by the basal joints of the 
 eyestalks.. The eyes are distinct, the eyestalks are slender and are 
of remarkable length: each orbit forms a narrow trench jost beneath 
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The antennules are almost hidden by the much ari and stouter 


antenne, as in Notopus, 
The maxillipeds, legs, sternum and abdomen are as in Nofopus. 


109. | Cosmonotus grayii, Ad. & Wh. 


Cosmonotus grayii, Adams and White, “Samarang” Crust, p. 60, pl. xiii. fig. 3 
(P. Z. S. 1847, p. 227, fg, and Ann. Mag. Nut. Hist. (2) IL. 1548, p. 287): Stimpson, 


"Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 241: Henderson, ' Challenger" Anomura, p. 


33: [Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. 111. 1889, p. 256]. 

The carapace is unevenly covered with pits and dents which give 
it, when examined with a lens, a somewhat squamiform appearance. 
There is à small denticle on either side of the frontal notch aud a claw- 
like spinule at either antero-external angle of the carapace—this is all 
the armature. The pterygostomian region is granular. The outer edge 
of the exognath is thickly fringed with hair, the merus and the outer 
margin of the ischiutn of the endognath are granular. 

The chelipeds are hairy along the dorsal edge, and the edges of 
the legs— of the last pair especially—are hairy. The chelipeds are 
also a good. deal pitted and dented, like the dorsum of the carapace. 

The movable finger is rather strongly curved, and owing to the 
prominence of a single tooth just beyond the middle of the cutting 
edge, is curiously sickle-shaped. 

In the Iudian Museum collection is a single male from the 
Persian Gulf. 


Raninoides, Milne Edwards. 
Reninoides, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. II. 196. 

Raninoides, Henderson, ‘ Challenger’ Anomura, p. 27. 

Carapnce remarkably elongate-obovate, strongly convex from side 
to side, about twice as long as broad, its surface for tne most part smooth, 
the regions undefined. Fronto-orbital border slightly less than the 
greatest width of the carapice. Eyes small but distinct, eyestalks 
broadly dilated at base, orbits slightly oblique. 

Antennules about equal in size to the antennm: antenna with a 
— peduncle and a rather short slender flagellum, the peduncle pot 
os the kanan anih peduncle. Merus of the external maxil- 
lips shorter than the ischium ; its edges 8 — 
Sternum broad between the chelipeds puta s the | 0 
ki” pt age ning extreme | 
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110. Raninoides personatus, White, Henderson. 


i ——— personatus, White M8., Henderson * Challenger’ Anomura p. 27 pl. ii. 
g. 5. 

Carapace twice as long as broad. The lateral border in its posterior 
half is defined by a fine raised and milled line, and at either external 
orbital angle is prolonged into a spine, at a distance behind which 
equal to the distance between it and the rostrum is a second smaller, 
but still large, spine. "The carapace between the two latter spines is 
finely punctate and in places granular, elsewhere it is smooth and 
polished. 

`. The front consists of three teeth, the middle one of which alone 
is large and prominent forming the true rostrum, the Interal teeth 
being small: between each of these small lateral teeth and the external 
orbital spine, and separated from both by a fissure, is an angular lobe 
that completes the roof of the orbit. The whole fronto-orbital border 
is hairy. The pterygostomian regions are densely granular in a well 
defined band that occupies much more than their outer half. 

The chelipeds have the isehium armed distally, on its inner border 
with a sharp slender spine: two similar spines occur towards the distal 
E end of the carpus—the larger one being on the outer border, the 
42 smaller on the dorsal surface: a similar spine is found towards the 
far end of the outer border of the hand, and three occur along the 
inner border of the hand: the dactylus has a smooth cutting edge, 
bat the opposed edge of the immobile finger is very sharply laciniate 
up to a sharp terminal spine. There is no spine on tbe outer edge of 
the dactylus. The third” pair of true legs has its merus on both edges 
and the other joints on the posterior edge fringed with long stiff hairs, 
the second pair has similar hairs on the posterior edge of merus carpus 
۴|۴ aud propodite, the first pair on lower edge of propodite. 

J Excluding the filiform last pair, the other legs have the carpus 
| 
š 


Ng 


dorsally carinate, and the propodite and dactylus foliaceons. 
In the Indian Museum collection are numerous specimens from the 
coasts of the Bay of Bengal, from 12 to 70 fathoms. 





111, Raninoides serratifrons, Henderson. 


* Raninoides serratifrons, Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 

HE 408, pl. xxxviii. figa. 10-12. 

Differs from R. personatus Henderson in the following particulars:— 

4 (1) the rostrum is carinated, and it, as well as the dentiform lobe 
at either side of its base, has the edge sharply clearly and uniformly 
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external orbital spine is, not an angular lobe, but a sharp spine : 
(3) the spine on the lateral border behind the external orbital 
spine is à mere spinule, and the carapace in front of a well defined 
transverse line that connects these spines is covered with small squami- 
form granules : 
(4) there is no spine on the ischium of the chelipeds ; the wrist 
has its dorsal surface closely covered with somewhat scale-like granules; 
the hand has its inner surface covered, but not nearly so closely, with 
rather larger granules and has its outer edge sharply bicarinate : 
(5) the dactylus of the second and third pairs of true legs is 
sickle-shaped : y 
(6) the small lest pair of legs are stonter. 
In the Indian Museum collection are two specimens—a small 
female from off Ceylon 28 fms., and a large female from off the Malabar a 
coast, 45 fms. 


Lyreidus, De Haan. 


Lyreidus, DeHnan, Faun. Japon. Crast. p. 138. 
Lyreidus, Henderson, * Challenger ' Anomura, p. 33. 


* Carapace elongate-obovate, the antero-lateral margins independent | 
and gradually convergent; strongly convex from side to side and £ 
slightly convex from before backwards; smooth and polished, with the ۱ 
regions undefined. Fronto-orbital border less than half the breadth of | 
the carapace. Eyes small; eyestalks short, broad at base, orbits hardly J 
oblique, . a 

Antennules about equal in size to the antennm: antennm with a f 
stoutish peduncle and rather short sleuder flagellum, the pedtincle not 
concealing the antennulary peduncle, 

Merus of the external maxillipeds a little longer than the ischium. 

Sternum broad as far as the bases of the first pair of true legs, = 
then becoming narrow. Last pair of legs abnormally short and slender, E- 
arising well in advance of the posterior pair. The abdomen in both 
sexes consists of 7 distinct segments. 














8. B., Vol. LVI. 1887, pt. 2, p. 208, p. i. o — 
Lyreidus gracilis, Wood-Mason, J. A. 8. B., Vol. LVI. 1887, pt. 2, p. 
The greatest breadth of the earapace—consi —— 
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The rostram consists of a simple flat acutely-triangular spine ; on 
cither side of it, projecting beyond it, separated from it by a deep bight, 
and parallel with its tip, is a long acicular spine forming the external 
orbital angle. The fronto-orbital region is hairy. 

The gradnally convergent antero-lateral borders are about two- 
fifths the length of the postero-lateral borders, the junction of the two 
borders being occupied by a long oblique acicular spine; and nearly 
midway between this spine and the spine at the external angle of the 
orbit on either side, is another similar but rather shorter spine. The 
postero-lateral borders are defined in more than their posterior half by 
a very fine raised line. 

The surface of the carapace is finely and closely punctulate in all 
its anterior half, as are also the pterygostomian regions. 

The eyestalks are broad and flat, and taper to the cornea, which 
has a somewhat lateral position and is a little deficient in pigment. The 
arms have a spine or two little spines near the middle of their dorsal 
surface: the wrist has a large spine in the distal half of its upper 
border: the hand has its outer (upper) edge carinate up to a subterm- 
inal denticle, and has its lower edge cut into two or three sharp 
teeth : the dactylus has its cutting edge faintly and irregularly sinuons, 
but by no means denticulate, and the opposed edge of the immobile 
finger is irregularly and rather bluntly jagged. The legs are almost 
free from hair, a few hairs occurring on the posterior edge of the pro- 
podite and dactylus of the third pair and on the last two joints of the 
rudimentary fourth pair only: in the first and third pairs the carpus is 
dorsally carinate and the propodite foliaceously expanded, in the first 
and second pairs the dactylus is little more than broadly palmulate, and 
in the third pair the dactylus is foliaceous. The third and fourth ab- 
dominal terga are armed each with a median recurved spine, in both 
Rexes. 

The largest female in the Indian Museum collection has the cara- 
pace 28'5 millim. long, a smaller ovigerous female has the carapace 
26:5 millim. long. 

Wood-Mason established his two species on two specimens, one of 
which —.L. channeri — had suffered a good deal from breakage and 
imperfect re-growth about the frontal region. 

A considerable series of the specimens since obtained shows that 


Í k the two supposed species are really one, 







i 


In the Indian Museum collection are numerous specimens, from 


‘the Andaman Sea 220 to 271 fms., from the Bay of Bengal 200 to 405 


fathoms, and from both sides of Ceylon 296 to 406 fms. 
Uniform salmon-colour in life, white in spirit. 
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„A 
EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
PLATE VI. 
Fig. 1. Calappa pustulosa. 
» 2. Calappa woodmasoni. 1 
» 9. Pseudophilyra woodmasoni, | 
» 4. Leucosia corallicola. 
» 5. Leucosia sima. 
» 6. Leucosia truncata. 
E » 7. Pseudophilyra blanfordi. I : 
` | Pate VII. T 
Fig. l. Philyra eorallicola. 
» 2. Philyra sexangula, | 
» 9. Ebalia woodmasoni. P 
r » 4. Ebalia diadumena. 
k v » 9 Nursia blanfordi. i 
” 6, N ursin nasuta. ^ * 
» 7. Nursia persica, سو‎ ANG š | — 
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On Croftia, a new Indo-Chinese genus of Scitamineae.— 
By G. King and D. Prat. 
[ Recd. 31st May, Read 3rd June.) 
With Plate IX. 


While engaged in sorting into the Calcutta Herbarium the material 
of the natural order Scitamineae received since 1892 (the date when the 
account of the family published in vol. vi. of the Flora of British India 

V was completed) the writers met with a form that appears to differ 
generically from any hitherto described. 

A member of the tribe Zingtbereae, this plant by the form and ar- 
rangement of its flowers recalls the genus Globba, by its habit and its 
fruit the genus Cautleya. In reality, however, it is equally remote from 
both ; its 3-locular ovary forbids more than a passing comparison with 
Globba; the absence of a lip makes its association with Cautleya 
impossible. 

Its nearest natural ally appears to be the genus Rhynchanthus, along- 

` side of which it must be placed. This genus” is remarkable among 
Euzingibereae in possessing small erect corolla-lobes, a lip that is 
reduced to a mere tooth, and a most curious petaloid filament bearing 
an anther with no appendage; it is at the same time devoid—though 
N this is a less unusual character—of any trace of lateral staminodes. 
2 Rhynchanthus has,been compared by its author with the genus Burbid- 
j geat which differs in having broad corolla lobes, a distinct lip, n 
۱ stamen with short filament and an anther with a long appendage; 
here again there is uo trace of lateral staminodes. 
The present plant resembles Rhynchantlus in possessing small 
y erect corolla-lobes and an inappendiculate anther; it agrees further in 
| having no lip—that organ not being represented even by a tooth. But 
its filament is not petaloid and there are present two distinct petaloid 
lateral staminodes resembling a good deal those of a Globba or of a 
Mantisia ; the corolla tube, moreover, which ia Rhynchanthus is funnel- 
shaped above the middle, is in the present plant very narrowly tubular 
from base to limb, as in Globba; the stylodes also are elongated and 
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e Ruvxcnaxruus Hook. fil Bot. ag. t. 6861 (1886); Engler, Natürlich. 
Pūnnzenfam. ii. part 6. p. 28 (1889) ; Baker in Book. fil Flor. Brit. Ind. vi. 257 
۱ (1892). One species ; R. longittorus Hook. f. loc. cit., obtained in Upper Burma by 
Dr. J. Anderson, and by the Collectors of Hort. Low. | 
` + Bouninozā Hook. fil. Bot. Mag. t. 6403 (1879); Engler, Natürlich. Pianzen- 
tam. di. part 6. p- 22 (1889). One species; B. nitida Hook. f. loc. cit, obtained by 
mr. P. W. Burbidge in North-West Borneo. | 
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filiform in place of being short and oblong. While then Burbidgea 

. deviates from Hiynchantius in having a lip, the present plant differs 
equally in having lateral staminodes. And though it comes nearer to 
Rhynchanthus both as regards structure and as regards habitat than 
Burbidgea does, it seems to the writers to differ sufficiently in essentials 
to deserve generic rank apart from Rynchanthus. 

The necessary diagnosis and description are appended. The genus 
has been named in honour of Sir Alfred Croft, x.c.rLr., lately Pre- 
sident of the Society, whose warm sympathy with every branch of 
Natural Science and of Literature is so well known to us all. 


Nar. Orv. SCITAMINEAE. e 
Trib. Zingibereæ. 

Crorvtma King & Prain; gen. nov. Calyx spathaceo-tubulosus, 
antice parum fissus, postice oblique breviter 3-dentatus.  Corollae tubus 
elongatus prorsus angustatus, lobi breves 3, ovato-lanceolati acuti, 
erecti, postico ceteris paullo majore. Staminodia lateralia faleata 
subpetaloiden prope basin filamenti opposita erecta dimidiumgte 
filamenti inferius arcte imbricatim amplectentia ; labellum plane obso- 
letum, Filamentum elongatum ad styli receptionem canaliculatum; * 
antherae loculi 2, param distantes, connectivo ultra loculos haud 
producto. Ovarium 3-loculare, placentis axilibus ; stylus filiformis i in 
canali filamenti receptus ; stigma ultra loculos parvam apice fimbriatum; 
stylodia filiformia, Fructus ovatus pericarpio demum membranaceo ; 
semina subglobosa arillo eupulari parvo tenui margine dentato basin ` + 
tantum seminis amplectente; embryone centrali, lineari, recto. | 

Rhizoma e fibris carnosis fasciculatis. Folia ovato-lanceolata vel 
lanceolata basi cordata, vaginis longis laxis. Inflorescentia terminalis, ` 
spicata, subsecunda. Flores singuli bracteā spathaceà, bracteolis 2 
inaequalibns, sessiles, lutei. IF V 

Crorma sPECTARILIS King & Prain. A herb with thickly fas- a 
cicled root-fibres, rhizome very small. Stem 8-10 in, high, leafy. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, base cordate, apex acute or 
i acuminate, with lax sheaths 5-6 in, long; blades 3-5 in, long, 1:5 i in. 
` wide, thin‘ glabrous green on both surfaces, rather paler beneath, 

|. Spikes 3 in. long, subsecund, 8-12-fid. Bracts thin ‘75—9 in. long, ovate- |. 
` lanceolate; bracteoles '3in. long linear. Calyx 25 in. pale yellow e کی‎ 
with red spots. Corolla with yellow tube ‘65 in. long, very slender — — 
throughont, hirsute externally; lobes *3 in. long “15 in. wide ovate- - r 
- lanceolate acute, glabrous on both surfaces. qum +75 in, qe 7 
Ma ` lateral staminodes *4 in, long, glabrous on both surfaces, | 
|. . close Estria Lig gg سرچ‎ jomewhe 
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Prain— On Croftia. 
lower half of the filament so as to form n subgibbous tube ; the channel 
along the filament slightly pubescent with scattered hairs. Ovary pubes- 
cent externally, crowned with a style 2 in, long and with 2 filiform 


` 








stylodes 35 in. long. Fruit hirsute, "35 in. long, '25 in. across,  Seed« 
712 in. long with a cupular hyaline basal arillus, 


Urree BunwA: Shan Hills, at Taungyi. Dr. King's Collectors ! 
Flowers most resembling those of a Globba both in aàppenrance and ín arrange- 
ment; there is here, however, no labellum, while the lateral staminodes and the 
petals, in place of being patent, are erect; the lateral staminodes moreover are 
here closely imbricately opposed to the lower half of the slender filament which 
hey embrace anteriorly, and to which consequently they impart some degree of 





support. In habit andin frait this plant most resembles a Cautleyo, bat ite floral 
structure removes it as far from the Hedychieae as its ovarian structure removes 
it from the Mantisicae. Ite nearest ally is Riynchanthus, one of the Eu :ingiberea e, 
of which it has much the bracts and calyx and quite the corolla.  Rhynchanthux, 
however, differs in having a petaloid filament without lateral staminodea; a stigma 
with truncate entire, not fimbriate margin, and short oblong, not elongated filiform 
stylodia. 
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Natural History Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer ‘ Investi- 
gator,’ Commander O. F. Oldham, K. N., commanding. Series ٠ 
No. 23. A Supplementary List of the Marine Fishes of India, with 
Descriptions of 2 New Genera and 8 New Species —By A. ALCOCK, 
MB., C.M.Z.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 


( Reed. 5th June:—Read 1st July.) 


In Day's Fishes, in the Fauna of British India, which was published 
in 1889, 1,418 Indian fishes are described. 

_ Of these about 1,010 are true marine species, most of them being 
inhabitants of shallow water. During the last eleven years, however, 


the deeper waters of India have been to a certain extent explored, with 


ihe result that 201 (? 202) species of marine fishes have been added 
to the Fauna known to Dr. Day. 

These 201 (? 202) species belong to 118 (119) genera, of which 
86 (? 87) are not recorded in the Fauna of British India, and to 32 
families, of which 8 are not recorded in the Fauna of British India. 

In describing the latest collection of fishes made by the officers of 


۱ pus "Investigator" I have thought it advisable to bring together in 


viser لمع‎ these additions to the Indian Fauna, preliminary to the 
n oF a » completo and aay S account of the whole. ! 
his lis Ç Familie and Genera new to | the Indian Fauna are. 
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$1. Descriptions of new species. 
Family Scorpaenidae. 
1. Scorpama bucephalus, n. sp. 


D. XL Tn AUS E RE care. 40. 


Extreme length of head, in the adult, half the total without the 
caudal: height of body rather more than one-third of the same measure. 

Length of snout equal to that of eye, and one-fourth that of head. 
Interorbital space not quite half an eye-length in breadth, traversed 
by two diverging ridges that do not end in spines. Spines of head and 
cheek prominent and acute, supra-orbital margin with one in front 
and two behind, a fimbriated tentacle about half as long as the eye 
intervening. 

No occipital groove. 

The maxilla does not quite reach the level of the posterior border 
of the orbit. Teeth in the palatine bones. 

Scales large, about 40 rows from occiput to base of caudal : vortex; 
occiput, cheeks, and opercles scaly. 

The 3rd, 4th and 5th dorsal spines are the longest—nearly one- 
third the length of the head : the 2nd anal spiue much the longest and 
strongest—nearly half the length of the head. Pectorals hardly longer 
than the ventrals, not reaching to the anal. 

An air-bladder, 


Colours in spirit: light reddish yellow, with numerous purplish 


blotches on the head and on and above the lateral line; fins unspotted 


hyaline. 


A female with gravid ovaries measures rather over 4? inches. 
Off Malabar coast 36 fms., off Coromandel coast 33 fms. 


2. Scorpsena erostris, n. sp. 
D. XL š A. TIL. 5. L. lat. cire. 40. 


Very near Sebastes bougainvillii, C. V. 
Extreme length of head nearly half the total without the cau 
orbit. Diameter of eye about one. third the length — 


bital space over balf an eye-length in b two ridg 
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either toothless or with a few teeth anteriorly. About 40 rows of 
scales from occiput to base of caudal: opercles and cheeks densely, 
occiput and vertex sparsely, scaly: lateral line with a few long 
tentacles. 
The 2nd, 3rd and 4th dorsal spines much the longest—considerably 
| more than half the length of the head: the 2nd anal spine the longest— 
not quite half the length of the head. The pectorals reach to the anal 
S tin, only a few of the rays are branched. 
$ ~ No air-bladder. 
Colours in spirit: ventral half of body and all the fins light reddish 
N yellow, dorsal half of head and body mottled purple; a dark purple 
blot between the 7th and 10th dorsal spines, and a fainter streak of 
the same colour between the 2nd and 6th dorsal rays. 
Length not quite 3 inches. 
OF Ceylon in 34 fms. 


8. Pterois macrura, n. sp. 
D. XIII. 9. A II.7. L. lat. circ. 45. 
Caudal pointed, one at least of its upper rays produced as a slender 
. filament which is as long as the body behind the eye. 
am Length of the head about two-fifths, height of the body about 
1 one-third of the total without the caudal, Snout as long as the eye, 
. or rather more than one-fourth the length of the head: interorbital 
space deeply concave, its width half the length of the eye. Pre-orbital 
with spines and finely serrated crests, with a few scales, and with a 
- large tentacle overhanging the angle of the mouth. Spines and crests 
of the head and cheek well developed and finely serrated, 

About 45 rows of scales between the occiput and the base of the 
caudal: head scaly everywhere except jaws, tip of snout, and middle" 
5 line of interorbital space. 

M The pectorals reach to the base of the caudal. ۱ 

t. WA Colours in spirit: sepia with black cross-bars; vertical fins with 
` dark spots which are only distinct along the upper edge of the caudal; 
pectorals and ventrals nearly black, with white spots. 

Three large pyloric ceca. 

Off Malabar coast in 45 fms. 












Fam. Squamipinnes. 
Holacanthus alternans, C. V., var. meleagris, nov. ۹ 
This variety differs from the descriptions of the type only in 


1 — aai in spirit are: head body and all the fins dark indigo- 
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blue, fading to lavender near the middle of the body, where, however, 
every alternate scale has a large indigo blotch: edges of dorsal caudal 
and anal fins, ventral spine and filament of outer ventral ray, light blue, 
the interradial membranes of all these fins with numerons light blue 
spots: head and body with numerous narrow light blue stripes not 
involving the fins, namely one from the nape, in the middle line, to the 
snout and chin, one from the angle of the month to the isthmus, one 
from the temple in front of the eye to the interoperculum, one (the 
plainest of all) from the occiput to the preoperenlar angle and thence 
to the ventral spine, five or six (all more or less faiut) in concentric 
series across the body, and three straight across the caudal peduncle. 

Length about 74 inches. 

Palk Straits. 





Family Ophidiide. 
4. +Neobythites (Monomitopus) conjugator, n. sp. 
B. 8. D. circ. 90. A. circ. 72. P. circ. 28. V. 2 (fused 


to form a single filament). D. lat. 100-110. L. tr. ==, 
Length of head just under length of distance between gill-opening . 
and vent, and about 47 in the total; greatest height of body one-sixth — 


total. Snout hardly overhanging the upper jaw, very nearly as long | 4 





as the eye—which is two-ninths the length of the head—and equal to 
the width of the flattened interocular space. Mouth wide, the maxilla 
half as long as the head: villiform teeth in the jaws vomer and paln- 
tines, the outer row in the premaxilla slightly but very distinctly en- 
larged: mucous membrane of mouth and gill-chamber black. Oper- 
culum with a strong spine above: angle of preoperculum excised, the: 
“angles of the excision strongly spiniform. 

Gill-openings wide, gill-membranes free, four gills, abont 12 2 
rakers on the outer side of the first arch are elongate, pseudobranchiw 
reduced to two small filaments. 

The whole body and head, including parts of the gill-membranes, 
covered with small adherent scales which also cover the basal half of the m 
dorsal und anal fins. Lateral line very distinct anteriorly, becoming, 7 
indistinct in the posterior fourth of the body. | کا‎ 

The dorsal fin begins about an eye-length behind the gill-opening | 
it and the anal are confluent with the caudal. The pectoral fin broad, 

short, pointed, about half the length of the head, springing from ۔‎ Ar 
fleshy scaly base. The ventrals arise at the p api | 


LE 


consists of two rays ا‎ fused سو میں‎ a ےم‎ 
| 2 
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Nine very short pyloric ceca and two or three papilla: a stout- 
walled air-bladder. 

Colours sepia; caudal, distal two-thirds of pectoral, and outer 
part of dorsal and anal fins black. 

Off Ceylon 296-320 fms., and off Travancore coast, 406 fms. This 
species is very closely related to Neobythites (Monomitopus) nigripinnis. 


5. t+ Dermatorus melampeplus, n. sp. 


At once distinguished from Dermatorus trichiurus and melanocephalus 
(1) by the complete absence of teeth on the vomer, and (2) by its 
uniform purple-black colour. 

> In the other two species there are a few scattered teeth on the 

vomer, and the head alone is black. | 

The single specimen has been too much damaged for description, 
but it is undoubtedly a good species. 

Laccadive Sea, 931 fms. 


Family Pleuronectidz. 
BoorsETTA, n, gen. 

Cleft of the month narrow: teeth in the jaws only, in broadish 
| villiform bands on the blind side, gradually becoming obsolescent on 
4 the coloured side. Eyes on the right side, very large, almost in contact, 
f the npper bulging beyond the dorsal profile, the lower in adyance of the 
| upper. The dorsal fin begins above the after part of the upper eye. Both 
pectorals and both ventrals well developed. Scales of moderate size, 
stout ctenoid and adherent on the coloured side, thin cycloid and deciduous 
on the blind side. Lateral line with a strong curve above the pectoral. 

Gill-openings somewhat contracted, the membranes very broadly 
= united below the isthmus: gill-rakers styliform. 

RA 3 * Closely allied to Pleuronectes. 











S Boopsetta umbrarum, n. sp.‏ .6 تا 
D.60. A.51. C.18. P.d.8, ھ٤.‎ V.6. L.lat. circ. 110.‏ .8.6 
Height of the body one-third, length of the head one-fourth the‏ 
total, without the caudal.‏ 
The mouth is short and broad, the cleft approaching the vertical,‏ 
the maxilla being a little over three-fourths the length of the eye,‏ 
T) which is slightly over one-third the length of the head. The teeth‏ 
are in broad villiform bands in the jaws on the blind side, the bands‏ | 3 
<A gradually becoming narrow and disappearing on the coloured side.‏ 
The upper eye bulges very strongly beyond the general dorsal profile.‏ 
vl | + Til. Zool. Investigator, Fishes pl. xvii. fig. 3 (in preparation).‏ 
E. $ Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes pl. xvii. fig. 5 (in preparation).‏ 
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The length of the snout—4.e., of the space between the front wall of the 
lower orbit and the tip of the knob of the mandibular symphysis—is 
less than one-third the length of the eye. 

The body, and the head excepting only the snout and gill-mem- 
branes, are covered with scales. 

The rays of the vertical fins are stout, the longest are more than 
two-fifths the greatest body-height. The caudal is large, with a distinet 
though broad peduncle. 

The coloured pectoral is rather longer than its fellow, the latter 
being half the length of the head. The coloured ventral is rather 
longer than its fellow, the latter being as long as the eye. 

Colours in spirit: right side blackish-brown, with traces of six 

opalescent cross-bands : ifides and coloured pectoral fin blue-black, the 
pectoral with a narrow white cross-stripe. Vertical fins (on coloured 
side), and right ventral, almost black, tipped with milk white. Left 
side rather dusky. 

Length 6:25 inches. 

Off Colombo, 180-217 fms. 

Fam. Scopelide. 
7. + Bathypterois atricolor, n. sp. 

B. 18. D.15. A.10. P.2/10. V.9. L. lat. 52. L. tr. 15. 

Length of head a little more than one-fifth, height of body about 
one-eighth, of total (without caudal). 

Length of snout a little more than one-third that of head, and a 
little more than 5 times that of eye, equal to width of interorbital space. 

Few or no teeth on the vomer. 

The dorsal fin arises just behind the vertical through the base 
of the ventrals, and nearly half its extent is in the anterior half of the 


body (measured without caudal): the anal arises just behind the ldvel ` 
of the last dorsal ray: the adipose fin is halfway between the end of 


the dorsal and the base of the caudal: the lower caudal lobe is very 

slightly prolonged. Upper two pectoral rays prolonged, coherent in 

basal part but not fused : outer two ventral rays thickened, ide anaa 

prolonged as far as 7th or 8th anal ray. 
Colours, uniform black, except the pectoral — 
Laccadive Sea, 891 fms. 
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strongly adherent. Cleft of mouth very wide: premaxilla very long, 
tapering, firmly attached to the long thin maxilla, A single row of 
small teeth in the premaxilla: a double row of teeth in the mandible, 
the inner row being large depressible and barbed at tip; an incompletely 
double series of similarly enlarged teeth on either palatine, and a long 
narrow row of almost similar teeth on the tongue and hyoid. Eye 
large. Gill-openings very wide, gill-membranes not attached to the 
isthmus, branchiostegals not very numerous (about 6?); pseudo- 
branchie large. 

The dorsal fin is short, it arises well in the anterior third of the 
body (measured with the caudal) and all its extent lies between the 
pectorals and ventrals: the analis long, occupying the greater part of 
the tail. Pectorals large.  Ventrals with 8 rays. An adipose dorsal 
fin. Caudal forked. No luminous spota. 

This is à remarkable generalized form of Scopeloid, showing affini- 
ties with Saurus, Ohlorophthalmus, Scopelus, Odontostomus, and Paralepis. 
To casual view it looks just like a Scopelus devoid of luminous organs. 


8. + Scopelarchus Guentheri, n. sp. 
D9. A.26. Pl. V.8. Li. lat. (of enlarged adherent scales) 


circ. 50. 

Head and body compressed: shape as of Scopelus. 

Length of head (with gill-cover) not quite one-fourtb, height of 
body about two-elevenths of the total (without caudal). Snout about 


three-fourths the length of the eye: the lower jaw in repose fitting 


within the upper. The eyes are large— between one-third and one- 
fourth the length of the head—they are separated from one another 
by a mere linear space, and their visual axis is rather more superior 
than horizontal. 

The mouth-cleft forms a slightly oblique sweep, and the maxilla 
extends a considerable distance behind the posterior border of the 
orbit. 

The scales of the lateral line are much enlarged, and their vertical 
diameter is much greater than their antero-posterior diameter, each is 
chambered, the chamber opening dorsally and ventrally. 

The first dorsal ray arises about an eye-length behind the base of 
the pectorals, the last stands a little in advance of the base of the 
ventrals. The first anal ray arises near the middle of the body 


(measured with the caudal), the last is less than an eye-length distant 
from the rudimentary rays at the base of the caudal. The adipose 
fin stands in the posterior third of the distance between the dorsal and 


t Hl. Zool. Investigator, Fishes pl. xvii. fg. 7 (in preparation). 
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caudal. Pectorals broad and falciform, several times larger than the 
ventrals. 

Colours in spirit hyaline, occiput and caudal peduncle black. 

A single specimen about 5 inches long, and apparently mature, 
from off the Indus Delta, 947 fms. 

It is so fragile that I am afraid to dissect it. 


§ 2. Notes on some of the previously described new forms. 


Family Špinacida. 
Centroscyllinm ornatum, Alcock. 


Paracentroscyllinm ornatum, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 
1589, p. 379: Ill. Zool. * Investigator,” Fishes, pl. viii. fig, 2. 

This species, the supposed type of a new genus, was described from 
three very young and not very well preserved specimens from the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Four much larger specimens—the largest nearly a foot long — have 
lately been dredged in the Arabian Sea, and these while quite clearly 
identical with the Bay of Bengal species, also quite clearly belong to 
Miller and Henle's genus Qentroscyllium, of which Paracentroscyllium 
now becomes a synonym, The following is the amended diagnosis of 
the species :— 

All the tissues extremely fragile. Head very large, very flat and 1 





i 





depressed, branchial regions laterally expanded. Snout much سی‎ i 
polygonal: nostrils very large, situated on ventral surface of edge 
snout. Under surface of snout with numerous rather large pores, twe 
"rows of which form an elegant Y- or V-shaped figure that extends 
between the nostrils. Eyes very large, their major diameter nearly as 
long as the snout and nearly a fifth the length of the head (branchial: 
region included). Spiracles rather small, situated on the upper su 
of the head, behind the eye. Mouth crescentic, large: minute tricuspid. 
teeth in both jaws. Body covered with minute deciduous placoid sonion, 
the spine of each scale with a stelliform base. 

Dorsal spines very strong and acute, the 2nd nearly twice the 
size of the lst. The lst dorsal fin arises in advance of a point midway 5 
between the pectorals and ventrals, the 2nd arises: — رام‎ behind 
the level of the base of the ventrals, E - 

Colours uniform jet-black, but. tho مود‎ jā very. dum 
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mihi. Monomitopus agrees with Neobythites in every particular, except 
that each ventral fin consists either of 4 single ventral ray (M. 
nigripinnis) or of two rays firmly fused throughout their extent (M. 
conjugator). 


Dicrolene, Goode and Bean. 


In the definition of this genus the branchiostegals should be stated 
as eight. Paradicrolene, mihi, then becomes a synonym of Dierolene. 
It seems to me almost doubtful whether Dicrolene (and Pterotdontus) 
should be kept separate from Neobythites. For there is an undoubted 
Neobythites (N. pterotus) in which the pectoral rays, in the male at any 
rate, are much produced, although none of them are strengthened and 
entirely independent, . 


Dicrolene tntronigra, G. and B. 
I have compared Indian specimens with one from the North Atlan- 
tic, and the only difference is that, in the former, the inside of the mouth 


and the fins are much blacker, 
There are 8 branchiostegals in both. 


Glyptophidium, Alcock. 
In the definition of this genus the ventral fins should be stated as 
consisting of either one or two rays each : the lateral line should be 
stated to be absent. 


e Lamprogrammus, Alcock. 


To the definition of this genus it should be added that an air- 
bladder is present. 
Family Macruride. 
Macrurus (Mystaconurus) heterolepis, Alcock. 
This species is very probably identical with Macrurus (Mystaconurus) 
cavernosus (= Bathygadus cavernosus) Goode and Bean, from the Gulf of 
Mexico, 227 fms., a specimen of which I have examined. 


Family Stomiatida. : 
Thaumastomias, Alcock. 


Prof. Chr. Liitken (K. Dansk. Vid. Selsk. Skr. 6 Række, Nat. 
Math. Afd. VII. 6, 1892, p. 281) considers Thaumastomias to be identical 
with Photostomias (Collett, Bull. Soc. Zool. France, XIV. 1889, p. 291), 


notwithstanding that the dentition and the whole structure of the 
IN J. u. 40° 
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mouth are entirely different. He appears to think that Thaumastomias 
atrox is specifically identical with Photostomias guernei Collet (loc. cit.) 
but a comparison of the descriptions of the two species will hardly be 
held to justify this opinion. 


§ 3. Supplementary List of the Fishes of India. 


Orver CHONDROPTERYGII. 
Family Scyllide. 
SCYLLIUM. 


1. Scyllium hispidum, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1891, p. 21: Ill. Zool. * Investigator,’ Fishes, pl. viii. figs. 3, 3a. 


Andaman Sea in 188-220 fms. 


2. Scyllium ?canescens, Gthr. 
Scyllium canescens, Günther, ‘Challenger,’ Deep Sea Fishes, p. 1, 
pl. i. fig. A. 
A small specimen, from the Arabian Sea 690-620 fms., answers to Dr. 
Giinther’s description and figure, except only that the body is almost black. - 


I. * Family Spinacide. 
i. * CENTROSCYLLIUM, M. & H. 
Centroscyllium, Müller and Henle, Plagiostomen, p. 191: Günther, 
Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. VIII. p. 425. 


Paracentroscyllium, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, 
p. 379 (immature form). 


3. Centroscyllium ornatum, Alcock. i Y 
Paracentroscyllium ornatum, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 
1889, p. 379: Ill. Zool, ‘ Investigator,’ Fishes, pl. viii. fig, 2: and ante 
P 308. i 
“Swatch,” Bay of Bengal in 405-285 fms., and . rabian 
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IL * Family Chimzridz. 


iii. ® ) ۸۰ 
9. * Chimaera monstrosa, Linn.? An empty egg-capsule from off 
Coromandel coast in 410 fms. (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (6) X. 1892, 


p. 347), 
iv. * CALLORHYNCHUS. 


6. An empty egg-capsule from off the west coast of the Anda- 
mans in 561 fms. (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, p. 21, p. 22 
fig. 1.) " 


: Order TELEOSTEI. 
Sub-Order ACANTHOPTERYGII. 


Family Serranide. 
v. * CHEĻIDOPERCA, Boulenger. 

7. Chelidoperca investigatoris (Alcock), Centropristis investigatoris, 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 199: 111. Zool. * Investi- 
gator,’ Fishes, pl. x. fig. 1. Chelidoperca investigatoris, Boulenger, Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Fishes, (2) I. p. 305. 

Off Madraa coast in 98-102 fms. 


PRIACANTHUS. 
8. Priacanthus fax, C. V. 
Cuvier and Val., Hist. Nat. Poiss. VII. 473: Sauvage, in Grandi- 
dier, Hist. Madagascar, Vol. XVI. p. 126, pl. xvi. fig. 1. 
Off Ceylon in 32 fathoms. 


Mr. Boulenger (Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. (2) I. p. 354) considers this to be tho 
young of P. macracanthus, C. V. 


vi. *Synacrors, Gthr. 


Synagrops, Günther, * Challenger" Deep Sea Fishes, p. 16. 1887. 
Melanostoma, Diderlein, Denk. Ak. Wien, XLVII. 1884, p. 5. 
Parascombrops, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LVIIL pt. 2, 1889, p. 296. 


| 9. Synagrops philippinense ( Gthr.) 

Acropoma philippinense, Günther, * Challenger * Shore Fishes, p. 51: 
Parascombrops pellucidus, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 1889, 
p. 296, pl. xxii. fig. 1: Acropoma philippinense, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. 
LXII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 116. 

Common all along the cast coast in 60 to 100 fathoms, 


a 
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vii. *Brermosroma. . 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 383, and (6) VI. 
1890, p. 201 (diagnosis of genus). 
10. Brephostoma carpenteri, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1889, p. 383, and (6) VI. 1890, p. 201, pl. ix. fig. 4. 


Bay of Bengal in 1370—1520 fathoms. 


Family Squamipinnes. 

ll. Ohwtodon triangulum (K, v. H.), C. V. 

Chetodon triangulum, Klunzinger, Fisch. Roth. Meer. Theil I. 
1884, p. 57 (ubi synon.) e 

[ Tetragonopterus triangulwm, Bleeker, Atlas Ichthyologique, IX. 
p. 53, Chiet. Tab. XII. fig. 1.] 

Andamans. 

19. Holacanthus alternans, C. V. 

Cuv. and Val, Hist. Nat. Poiss. VII. 193: Günther, Cat. Fish. 
Brit. Mus. II. 53: Playfair and Günther, Fishes of Zanzibar, p. 38 : 
Sauvage in Grandidier, Hist. Madagascar, Vol. XVI. p. 269. 


Palk Straita. 


Family Scorpænidæ. 
SEBASTES. 
13. Sebastes serrulatus, Richardson. 
Richardson, Ichthyology of the Seas of China and Japan, p. 215: 
Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. II. p. 106: Alcock, Journ, A. S. B. 
Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 1889, p. 298, pl. xxii. fig. 2. 


Off Ganjam (Madras coast) in 23 fathoms. 


14. Sebastes hexanema, Gthr. 
Gūnther, ‘Challenger’ Shore Fishes, p. 40, pl. xvii. fig. B, and Chal- 
lenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 18: Aleock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1691, p. 23. 
Andaman Sea in 188—220 fms. 
15. Sebastes muciparus, Alcock, Journ. A. S. B. Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 
1889, p. 298, pl. xxii. fig. 3. | 
Of Ganjam coast in 45 fms. 
viii. *Lioscomgprus, Gthr. 
* 16. Lioscorpius longiceps, Gthr. 
yA Giinther, ‘Challenger’ Shore Fishes, p. 40, pl. xvii, fig. G:. ] CC 
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Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, p. 23, and 111. Zool. * Investigator,’ 
Fishes, pl. x. fig. 3. 


Andaman Sea in 188-220 fma. 
SCORFJAENA. 


17. Scorpæna bucephalus, ante p. 302. 
18. Scorpsena erostris, ante p. 302. 
` 
PTEROIS. 


19. Pterois macrura, ante p. 303. 


PROSOPODASYS. 
20. Prosopodasys trachinoides, (C. V.) 
Apistus trachinoides, Cuy. and Val. Hist. Nat. Poiss TV. 401, pl. 92, 
fig. 1: Prosopodasys trachinoides, Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. IL 
139 (ubi synon.): Bleeker, Atlas Ichthyologique IX. Scorp. Tab. III. 
fig. 3: Sauvage, Nouv. Archiv. du Mas. (2) I. 1578, p. 131. 
Mergui Archipelago. 


21. Prosopodasys leucogaster, (Richardson ). 

Apistus leucogaster, Richardson, ‘ Samarang’ Fishes, pl. v. figs. 1-2: 
Prosopodasys leucogaster, Gūnther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. II. p. 141: 
Gymnapistus leucogaster, Bleeker, Atlas Ichthyologigue, IX. Scorp. Tab. 
L fig. 6. 


Of Makrān (Baluchistan) coast, 
MīcnoPus. 
99. Micropus unipinna, Gray. | r 
Gray, Zool. Miscell. p. 20: Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. II. 147 
and Fische der Sudsee, p. 86. | 
۶ Amphiprionichthys apistus, Blkr., Günther, op. cif. H. 144: 
۶ Caracanthus apistus, Bleeker Atl. Ichth. IX. Scorp. Tab. VI. fig. 5: 
Amphiprionichthys apistus, Kner, SB. Ak. Wien, LVIII. 1868, p. 309, 


pl. iii. fig. 8. 
Reefa of Andaman Islands. 
Misops. 
; cephalus, Blkr. 
een cs a Brit. Mā II. p. 149: Bleeker, Atlas Ichthyo- 
logique IK. Scorp. Tab. V. fig. 4. 
Off Malabar const in 45 fms. 
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24. Minous coccineus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, 
p. 428. 
Of Ganjam coast in 28-30 fms, 


25. Minous inermis, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LVIIT. pt. 2, 1889, 
p. 299, pl. xxii. fig. 4; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) X. 1892, pp. 207-214 ; 
J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 116. 


Off Coromandel and Malabar coasts in 45-133 fms. ° 


Family Berycida. 
ix. #HoPLOSTETHUS, C. V. 
26. Hoplostethus mediterraneum, Gthr. 


Günther, ‘ Challenger" Deep Sea Fishes, p. 21 (ubi synon.) : Alcock, 
J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 116, and Ill. Zool. * Investigator,’ 
Fishes, pl. xiv. fig. 3. 


Bay of Bengal in 145-250 fms., and off Ceylon in 320-296 fms. 





x. *Tracuicuruys, Shaw. 
27. Trachichthys intermedius, Hector. 


Hector, Trans. New Zealand Inst. VII. p.245, pl. xi. fig. 18a: 4 
Giinther, ‘Challenger’ Deep Sea Fishes, p. 24, pl. v. fig. D: Alcock, É 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889 p. 380. \ 

Bay of Bengal, off Gangetic Delta in 272 fms. | 


28. Trachichthys darwinii, Johns. 

Trachichthys darwinii, Johnson, P. Z. S., 1866, p. 311, pl. xxxii : Y 
Trachichthys japonicus, Steindachner and Döderlein, Denk. Ak. Wien, 
XLVII. 1883, p. 218, pl. ii: Trachichthys darwinii, Günther, ‘ Chal. 
lenger’ Deep Sea Fishes, p. 24 (ubi synon.) 

Of Ceylon in 320-296 fms. 










xi* Mevampnais, Gthr.- 
29. Melamphais mizolepis, Gthr. 
Giinther, * Challenger’ Deep Sea Fishes, p. 28: Alcoc 


B" 


Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 201. 160۴ Š 
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xii 7 POLYMIXIA, Lowe. 
31. Polymixia nobilis, Lowe. 
Polymixia nobilis, Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. I, p. 17, and 
‘Challenger’ Deep Sea Fishes, p. 34, pl. i. fig. B (ubi synon.): Alcock, 


Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 381, and (6) VIII. 1891 p. 23. 
Andaman Ben in 188—271 fms. ; 


HOLOCENTRUM. 
$2. Holocentrum punctatissimum, C. V. 
L Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. I. p. 38: Bleeker, Atl. Ichth. 
VIII. Trachichth. Tab. V. fig. 2. 
Palk Straits. 


Family Scilenide. 
33. Sciwna ophiceps, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 1889, 
p. 300, 
Orissa coast. 
Family Trichiuride, 
xii. *Tavesīres, C. V. 
فو‎ Thyrsites bengalensis, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 
1894, p. 117, pl. vi. fig. 1, and Ill. Zool. * Investigator,’ Fishes, pl. xv. 
fig. 10. 


Bay of Bengal in 145-250 fma. 
May prove to be identical with Thyrsites prometheoides Bleoker. 


C. 


k. 
— 


Family Acronuridæ. 
35. Naseus vlamingii, C. V. 

Giinther, Fische der Sudsee, p. 123 pl. Ixxxi. (ubi synon. ) 
Of Minnikoy I., Laccadives. 

Family Carangide. 

xiv. * BATHYSERIOLA. 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 202, 
36. Bathyseriola cyanea, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 202, and (6) VIII. 1891, p. 23. 
Off Coromandel coast in 98-276 fm». 
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Family Cyttida. 


xv. " ANTIGONIA, Lowe. 
37. Antigonia capros, Lowe, 


Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. IL p. 497: ——— and 
Dóderlein, Denk. Ak. Wien, XLIX. 1885, p. 187, pl. v. (ubi synon.): 
Günther Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 44 (ubt synon.) 


Off Ceylon in 320-296 fms. 


Family Trachinide. 
URANOSCOPUS. 
38. Uranoscopus cognatus, Cantor. 


Cantor, Cat. Malayan Fishes (J. A. 5. B. Oct. 1549, p. 1003) p. 21: 
Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. II. p. 227: Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. 
LV III. pt. 2, 1889, p. 301. 


Off Orissa and Ganjam coasts at 10-25 fms. 


39. Uranoscopus crassiceps, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 205, and Ill. Zool. * Investigator, Fishes, pl. x. fig. 4. 


Off Madras coast at 98-102 fma. 


xvi. *CuHampsopon, Gthr. 
40. Champsodon voraz, Gthr. 
Günther, P. Z. S. 1867, p. 102, and Challenger Shore Fishes, pp. 
43, 52, 56, pl. xxiii. fig. A, and Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 49: 


Alcock, J. A. S, B. Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 1889, p. 302, and Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 381. 


Common all round the consts of India at about 30 to abont 60 fma. 


PERCIS. 
41. Percis tetracanthus, Blkr. 


Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. II. p. 241, and Fische der Sudsee, 
p. 158, pl. xciii. fig. B: Kner and Steindzohnēr, is Ak. Wien, LIV. 
1866, i. p. 362, pl. iii. fig. 18. 
Bay of Bengal and Andamans. i oS 


=+ 


xvii. *Beubnors, Stdr. , 
Bembrops, Steindachner, SB. Ak. Wien, LXXIV. 1877, i. p. 211: 
Hypsicometes, Goode, Proc. U, S. Nat. Mus. Vol. III. 1881, p. 347, and 
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Giinther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 85: Bathypercis, Alcock, J. A. 
S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 1893, p. 177: Bembrops, Alcock, J. A. S. B. 
Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 118. 


42. Bembrops platyrhynchus, Alcock. 


Bathypercts platyrhynchus, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 
1893, p. 178, pl. ix. fig. 1: Bembrops platyrhynchus, Alcock, J. A. 5. B. 
Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 118. 


Off Madras coast in 128 fms. 


43. Bembrops caudimacula, Stdr. 


E Steindachner, SB. Ak. Wien, 1877, Vol. LX XIV, i. p. 212: Alcock, 
J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 118. 


Off Madras coast in 107 fms. 


fuv 


xviii. *CnurASMODUS, Johnson. 
Chiasmodon, Johnson, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 408, and Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (3) XIV. 1864, p. 76: Chiasmodus, Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. 
Mus. V. p. 435: Ponerodon, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, 
z p. 203, and (6) VII. 1891, pp. 9, 10. ? Pseudoscopelus, Lütken, Vid. 
Selsk. Skr., 6 Rek. nat. math, Afd. VII. 6, p. 285, (pl. i.) 


44. Chiasmodus niger, Johns. 


Johnson, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 408, and Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (3) XIV. 
1864, p. 76: Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. V. p. 435, and Challenger 
Deep Sea Fishes, p. 99: Carter, P. Z. S. 1866, p. 35, pl. ii: Jordan and 
Gilbert, Cat. Fish. N. Amer. p. 119: A. Agassiz, Bull. Mus. Comp. 


Zool. XV. 1888, p. 29, fig. 208. 
Ponerodon vastator, Alcock, Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, 


p. 203, pl. ix. fig. 5. 
Off Madras coast in 920-690 fms. 
Family Pediculati. 
xix. ® Lornuivs, Art. 
45. Lophius indicus, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LVIIL pt. 2, 1889, 
p. 302. 
Off Ganjam const, 25 fms. and off Malabar coast at 28 fma. 
46. Lophius mutilus, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 1893, 
p. 179, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. x. fig. 2. 
Off Madras coast at 128 fms. 
J. u. 41 


< 
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47. Lophius lugubris, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, ` 
p. 118, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xiv. fig. 1. 
Off Colombo at 142—400 fms. 
xx. * CČERATIAS, Kroyer. 
48. Ceratias bispinosus, Gthr. 
Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 53, pl. xi. fig. B. 
Laccadive Sea at 636 fms. 
xxi. * PARONEIRODES, 
۲ x 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 206. : 
49. Paroneirodes glomerosus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (6) VI. 
1890, p. 206, pl. ix. fig. 6. 
Off Madras coast at 1260 fms. 
xxii. ® CHAUNAXx, Lowe. 
90. OChaunaz pictus, Lowe. 
Lowe, Trans. Zool. Soc. III. 1849, p. 340, pl. li: Günther, Cat. 
Fishes Brit. Mus. III. p. 200, and Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 58, Y 
pl. x. fig. A: Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 381. | 
Bay of Bengal at 272 fms. 
HALIEUTAEA.- 
51. Halieutwa coccinea, Alcock, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist, (6) IV. 1889, 


p. 382, and J. A. S. B. Vol. LXTII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 120. 


Andaman Sea at 265 fathoms. car uai 
NT I 1 4 w " 
52.  Halieutsa. nigra, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIIL 1891, 5* 


p. 24, and J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 120, LP ee 
n Sen at 168-820 frma. Oe e cpu NI IER 
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55. Dibranchus nasutus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1891, p. 24, pl. vii. fig. 1. 


Andaman Sea at 188-220 fma., and off coast of Travancore at 406 fma. 


xxiv. *MALTHOPSIS. 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, p. 26. 


56. Malthopsis luteus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1891, p. 26, pl. viii. figs. 2, 2a. 


7 Andaman Sea at 188-220 fms. 


xxv. "HALICMETUS. 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, p. 27. 
57. Halicmetus ruber Alcock, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, 
p. 27, pl. viii. figs. 1, la, 1b. 
Andaman Sea at 188-220 fms., and off Travancore coast at 406 fms. 


|; | 
`. Family Cottida. 
58. Trigla hemisticta, Schlegel. 


A Temm, and Schleg. Faun. Japon. Poiss. p. 36, pl. xiv. figs. 3, 4, 
a. pl. xiv. B: Giinther, Cat. Fishes Brit, Mus, II. p. 201: Day, Fauna 
| Brit. Ind., Fishes, II. p. 241: Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
— 1890, p. 207. 

Mentioned by Day as from Muscat, not from India. 

Off Madras coast in 98-102 fma. 

k [? Prionotus alepis, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 1889, p. 
808, pl. xxii. fig. 5. 4 P | 

` ꝝꝛ This species may possibly be the young of Trigla hemisticta, but it 
E - . undoubtedly has a band of teeth on the palatine bones and vomer. 


Off Orissa coast in 68 fms.) 













xxvi. *LEPIDOTRIGLA, Gthr. 
59. Lepidotrigla spiloptera, Gthr. 
` Günther, Challenger Shore Fishes, p. 42, pl. xviii. fig. C: Alcock, 
Ann Mag. Nat. Hist. (O EE 2809, p. 429 (ser. longipinnis ). 
“asim const in 19 mead Gage Dola ta about 0 te 
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Family Cataphracti. : 
60. Peristethus murrayi, Gthr. 


Günther, Challenger Shore Fishes, p. 52, pl. xxxii. fig. A: Alcock, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (6) VIII. 1891, p. 28. 


Andaman Sea, in 188-220 fms. 


61. Peristethus rivers-andersont, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIII. pt. 
2, 1894, p. 121, pl. vi. figs. 2, 2a, 2b. 


Off Colombo, in 142-400 fms. 
62. Dactylopterus E E S Bleeker. 
Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit, Mus. II. p. 223. ۱ 
Of Malabar coast, in 28-45 fms., and off Orissa coast in 60 fms. 1 
63. Dactylopterus chirophthalmus, Bleeker. 1 
Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. II. p. 223. < 
Of Madras. 


Family Pegasidz. 
64. Pegasus natans, L. 

Gūnther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. VIII. p. 148 (ubi synon.) 

Off Makrán (Baluchistan) coast. 
Family Gobiide. ۱ 

65. Gobius cometes, Alcock, Ann. Mag: Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, - 

p. 208, pl. viii, fig. 2. 

Off Madras coast in 98-102 fms. 


66. Amblyopus arctocephalus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. - | 
1890, p. 432 
Off Máhánaddi Delta at 50 fma., and off Vizagapatam coast at 20-25 fms. 


67. Callionymus carebares, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 209, pl. viii. fig. 8. IT^ 


Off Madras coast at 98-102 fms. EN 
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Suborder ANACANTHINI. 
Family Gadide. 
xxvii. ® PursicuLvs, Kaup. 


69. Physiculus roseus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1891, p. 28, and J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 122, and Ill. 
Zool. Investigator, Fishes pl. xi. fig. 2. 


Andaman Sea in 188-220 fms. 
70. Physiculus argyropastus, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 
1893, p. 180, pl. ix. fig. 2, and Vol. LXIIL pt. 2, 1894, pp. 121, 122. 
Off Madras and Ceylon coasts in 128-217 fma. 


Family Ophidiidz. 
xxix. ® Neoryrarres, Goode and Bean. 


Neobythites, Goode and Bean, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. VIII. 1886, 
p. 600, and Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 100. And ante 
p. 308. 

Pycnocraspedum, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 386. 

Monomitopus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 297. 


71. Neobythites macrops, Gthr. 
Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 102, pl. xx. fig. A: Alcock, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 385, and VILI. 1891, p. 30. 
Andaman Sea in 188-271 fms. | 
72. Neobythites steatiticus, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2. 
1893, p. 181, pl. ix. fig. 3. 
Wa : Off Madras coast in 107-250 fms. 
| 73. Neobythites pterotus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, pp. 210, 297, and VIII. 1891, P 30, and Ill, Zool. Investigator, 
Fishes, pl. xi. fig. 4. 
Bay of Bengal in 1310 and 1748 fms. Laccadive Sea, 1000 fma. 








74. Neobythites squamipinnis, Alcock. 
Pycnocraspedum squamipinne, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) 
IV. 1889, p. 386: —— squamipinnis, Alcock, J. A. 5. B. Vol. 
| "LAIN. erat 1894, p. 123 
Bay of Bengal in 193-250 jal 
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75. Neobythites nigripinnis, Alcock. j 
Sirembo nigripinnis, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, 
p. 384: Monomitopus nigripinnis, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VT. 
1890, p. 297, and VIII. 1891, p. 29, and 111. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, 
pl. xi. fig. 3. 


Andaman Sea in 490 fms., Bay of Bengal in 5661-753 fms., Laccadive Sea in 
740-591 fms. 


76. Neobythites conjugator, ante p. 304. | 
xxx. *DICROLENE, Goode and Bean. N E 
Dicrolene, Goode and Bean, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. X. 1883 p. 202, 


and Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 107. And ante p. 309. 
Paradicrolene, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 387. | 


77. Dicrolene intronigra, Goode and Bean. 
Goode and Bean, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. X. 1883, p. 202: Günther, Ya 
Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 107: Vaillant, Exp. Sci. Travailleur 1 
. et Talisman, Poiss. p. 258, pl. xxiii. fig 2. And ante p. 309. 4 
Paradicrolene vaillanti, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, 7 K. 
p. 297. t 
Laccadive Sea in 740 fms., off Ceylon in 406 fms, 


78. Dicrolene multifilis, Alcock. 


Paradicrolene multifilis, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV, 1889, 
p. 387, and VIII. 1891, p. 32, and X. 1892, p. 348, and Ill. Zool. Tnves: 
tigator pl. xi. fig. 1. 


Bay of Bengal in 193-281 fms. 


79. Dicrolene nigricaudis, Alcock. E. 
Paradicrolene nigricaudis, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. ED. S 
1891, p. 30, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, — ii, fig. 4. ان‎ 
Andaman Sea in 188-220 fms. — | 0 
"The “Explanation of the plate” was prepared in — and initthis = 





species, though correctly — on the pinta — is wrongly referred pu 2 | 
D. multiflis, et iden ivi می‎ SS 
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xxxii. * DIPLACANTHOPOMA, Gthr. 
81. Diplacanthopoma brachysoma, Gthr. 


Giinther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 115, pl. xxiii. fig. C: 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 385. 


Andaman Sen in 490 fma. 


82. tDiplacanthopoma rivers-andersoni, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (6) XVI. 1895, p. 144. 


Off Indus Delta in 947 fma. 


xxxiii, * SACCOGASTER. 

Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) TV. 1889, p. 389. 

83. Saccogaster maculata, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 
1889, p. 389; VIII. 1891, p. 30, pl. vii. fig. 3; P. Z. S. 1891, pp. 226, 
227, fig. 

Bay of Bengal in 145-250 fms. 


+ 


xxxiv. * BATHYONUS, G thr. 
: 84. Bathyonus glutinosus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (6) VI. 
1890, p. 211, and 111. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. i. fig. 3. 
Off Madras coast in 1310 fms. 


xxxv. "DEEMATORUS. 


Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 298. 
M 85. Dermatorus trichiurus, Aicock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 298, and. Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. i. fig. 1. 


Laccadive Sea in 1000 fms., and off Makran (Baluchistan) coast in 890 fms, 
86. Dermatorus melanocephalus, Alcock, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) 
VIII. 1891, p. 32. > 
Bay of Bengal in 1641-1748 fms. 





87. Dermatorus melampeplus, ante p. 305. 
xxxvi. * TAUREDOPHIDIUM. 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 212. 
88. Tauredophidium hextii, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 213, pl. viii. fig. 1. | 
Off Madras coast at 1310 fm». > 
+ Ill. Zool, Investigator, Fishes pl. xvii. fig. 1 (in preparation). 
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xxxvii. ® GLYPTOPHIDIUM. 


Alcock, Anu. Mag. Nat, Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 390. And ante 
p. 309. 

89. Glyptophidium argenteum, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) 
IV. 1889, p. 390, and Ill. Zool. ‘ Investigator,’ Fishes, pl. ii. fig. 3. 

Andaman Sea in 271 fms., off Travancore coast in 406 fms. 

90. Glyptophidium macropus, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIIL. pt. 2, 
1894, p. 122, pl. vi. fig. 3, and Ill. Zool Investigator, Fishes, pl. xv. 
fig. 6. 

Bay of Bengal in 145-250 fma. 

xxxvii. * LAMPROGRAMMUS. 


Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, p. 32. And ante 


p. 309. 
91. Lamprogrammus niger, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1891, p. 33, fig. 2, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. i. fig. 2. 


Bay of Bengal, off west coast of Andamans in 561 fms., Andaman Sen in 405 fma. 
92, Lamprogrammus fragilis, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) X. 
1892, p. 348. 
Bay of Bengal in 678 fms., off Travancore const in 406 fma, 
xxxix. ® HEPHTHOCARA, 


Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) X. 1892, p. 349. 
93. Hephthocara simum, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) X. 
1892, p. 349, pl. xviii. fig. 1. 


Gulf of Manaar in 902 fma. 


IH. * Family Macruridz. 
xl ® MacnuRus, BI. 
94. Macrurus (Calorhynchus) parallelus, Gthr. 


Gūnther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 125, pl. xxix. fig. A: 


Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 391, and J. A. S. B. 
Vol. LXIIJ. pt. 2, 1894, p. 126. 


Gulf of Manaar in 597 fma. 


95. Macrurus (Colorhynchus) flabellispinis't Alcock, J. 0 S. B. 
Vol. LXII, is 2, 1894, pp. 123, 126, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, 
pl. xvi. figs. 2, 2a. 

Off N. Maldive Atoll in 719 fms. i 

+ Erroneously “flabellispinnis” on p. 128, 
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96. Macrurus (Colorhynchus) guadrieristatus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist, (6) VIII. 1891, p. 119, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, 
pl. iii. fig. 1, and J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 126. 

Andaman Sea in 188-405 fms, 


97. Macrurus (Macrurus) investigatoris, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 391; VIII. 1891, p. 121; X. 1892, p. 351, and 


. 111. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. iii. fig. 4, and J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. 


pt. 2, 1394, p. 127. 

Andaman Sea in 188-190 fms., Bay of Bengal in 193—410 fma. 

98. Macrurus (Macrurus) petersonii, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(6) VIII. 1891, p. 121, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. iii. fig. 5. 
and J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 127. 

Andaman Sea in 188—220 fina. 

99. HMaerurus (Macrurus) semiquincunciatus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist, (6) IV. 1889, p. 392; VIII. 1891, p. 121; X. 1892, p. 351. 
and Ill Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xii. fig. 2, and J. A. 5. B. Vol. 
LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 127. 

Bay of Bengal in 130—410 fms. 

100. Macrurus (Macrurus) brevirostris, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 393, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xui 
fig. 3, and J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIIT. pt. 2, 1894, p. 127. 

Andaman Sea in 490 fms. 

"101. Macrurus (Macrurus) macrolophus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 394; VIII. 1891, p. 121; X. 1892, p. 351, fig. 1, 
p. 352, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xii. fig. 1, aud J. A. 5. B. 
Vol. LXIII pt. 2, 1894, p. 126. 

Bay of Bengal in 240-410 fms., off Travancore coast in 406 fma. 

102. Macrurus (Macrurus) lophotes, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(6) IV. 1889, p. 395, and Ill, Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. iii. fig. 2, 
and J. A. S. B., Vol. LXUI. pt. 2, 1894, p. 126. 

Bay of Bengal, "Swatch", in 285—405 fms. 

103. Macrurus (Mucrurus) polylepis, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(6) IV. 1889, p. 395, and J. A. S. B., Vol. L XIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 127. 

Bay of Bengal in 193-272 fms. 

104. Macrurus (Macrurus) pumiliceps, Alcock; J. A. S. B., Vol. 


LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, pp. 125, 127, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. 


xvi. fig. 3. 
Off N, Maldive Atoll in 719 fms. 
J. u. 42 F 


Jd pe | , M cu —— < اور‎ 
سوک ہت‎ POST S S u ham. 
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105. Macrurus (Macrurus) hoskynii, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist, 
(6) VI. 1890, p. 214, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. ix. fig. 4, 
and J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 126. 

Off Madras coast in 1310 fms. 


106. Macrurus (Maerurus) hextii, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(6) VI. 1890, p. 299; X. 1592, p. 351, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, 
pl. xii. fig. 3, and J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1594, p. 126. 

Laccadive Sea in 865-1000 fms, 

107. Macrurus (Macrurus) wood-masoni, Aleock, Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 301; VIII. 1891, p. 121; X. 1892, p. 353, and 
Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xiii. fig. l, and J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIII. 
pt. 2, 1894, p. 126. 

Lnecudive Sea, G. of Mannar, nnd off Konkan coast, in 559-1000 fms. 


108. Macrurus (Mystaconurus) heterolepis, Alcock, Ann, Mag. Nat, ' 
Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 396; VIII. 1891, p. 122, and Ill. Zool. Investi- 
gator, Fishes, pl. iii. ig. 3. And ante p. 309. 


Neighbourhood of Andaman Is. in 188-271 fms., Gulf of Manaar in 180-217 fms. 





109, Macrurus (Chalinurus) hispidus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. f ¥ 

(6) IV. 1589, p. 397, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xiii. fig. 2. VĒ 
Of west coast of Andamans in 220-240 fma. 1 I 
110. Macrurus (Malacocephalus) levis, Lowe. WA 

Lowe, P. Z. S. 1843, p. 92: Giinther. Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. TV. ا‎ ' 

P- 397, and Challenger Deep Sea Fishes p. 148, pl. xxxix. fig. B: Alcock, ' 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 398, and VIII. 1891, p. 123. P 


Andaman Sea in 188-205 fma. 


xli. *Barnrcapvs, Gthr. 


T «ELE, Bathygadus longifilis, Goode and Bean. 
| Goode and Bean, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus, VIII. 1885, p. 599: Günther, —— 
ç Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 157: Vaillant, Exp. Sei. Travailleur et — — 


Talisman, Poiss. p. 218, pl. xxiii. fig. 1: Alcock — S nuce 
(6) VI. 1890, p. 302, and VIII. 1891, p- 128. 





T. 07 leock, 
[T i6 In. 
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ļē 113. Bathygadus furcescens, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 
> 1894, p. 128, and IIl. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xvi. fig. 1. 


Of N. Maldive Atoll in 719 fina. 






















IV. *Family Ateleopodida. 
xlii. *Areceorus, Schleg. 
114. Ateleopus indicus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1891, pp. 123, 124, fig. 3, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. ii. fig. 2. 
Andaman Sea in 188-220 fma. 


۱ Family Pleuronectidz. 
E". xliii. *Arxoc.ošus, Blkr. 


115. Arnoglossus macrolophus, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LVITI. pt. 2, 
1889, p. 280, pl. xviii. fig, 2, and Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist. (6) VI. 1890, 
p. 433. 9 
= or Gunjam coast at 25—35 fms. 

E: D E. 116. Arnoglossus brevirictis, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
| . 1890, p. 433. ° 
Off Ganjam coast at 30 fms. 


a ši 
Ç E» | 
p xliv. ® Bratuyrpievra, Gthr. 
— 117. Brachypleura zanthosticta, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LVIII. 
pt. 2, 1889, p. 281, pl. xvii. fig. 3. 
Off Orissa and Ganjam coasts at 25-35 fms. 


xlv. * SAMARIS, Gray. 
18. Samaris cristatus, Gray. 


_ Gray, Zool. Miscell., p.4: Giinther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. IV. p. 
سر‎ J. A. 8. Bs s Vol LVIII. pt. 2, y 1889, p. 291, pl. xvii. fig. 4. 


»9.1£.* 


E . CHMASCANOPSETTA. 

XIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 128. 

scanopsett ilu gubri , Alcock, J. A.S. B., Vol. LXTIT. pt. 2, 
NS as TS d : z 97 * ML. Zeal. می سی‎ Fishes, pl. xv. 

fi fig. à T A 5a i 

| 8 وی‎ Fu gal at 145-250 


Du y of ‘Beng 
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RHOMBOIDICHTHYS. Ë 
120. Rhomboidichthys angustifrons, Gthr. 
Günther, Challenger Shore Fishes, p. 46, pl. xxi. fig. B: Alcock, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) V1. 1890, p. 435. 
Off south-east coast of Ceylon at 32 fms. 
121. Rhomboidichthys azureus, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII, pt. 
2, 1889, p. 283, pl. xvi. fig. 3, and Anu. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, 
p. 450. 
Off Ganjam coast at 7-33 fms., off south-east coast of Ceylon at 32 fms. t * 
122. Rhomboidichthys valde-rostratus, Aleock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. t 
(6) VI. 1890, p. 435. " 
Off south-east coast of Ceylon at 3o fms. 
123. Rhomboidichthys polylepis, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII. > 
pt. 2, 1889, p. 290, pl. xvi. fig. 1, and Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, 
p. 434. 
Off east and south-east cost of itn at 32-34 fms. - 
xlvii. *PsgrTYLLIS. | T 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 436. K 
124. Peettyllis pellucida, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. ds 
1890, P. 437, fig. 2 P- 438. | 
All along Coromandel coast at 7-20 fms. | F. 


125. Psettyllis ocellata, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI, 1890, 
p. 437, fig. 3 p. 48. 


Off coast of Ganjam and Vizagapatam at 74—13 fms, 


xlviii. *PeciLorserra, Gthr. ۱ 

126. Pecilopsetta maculosa, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXTIT. pt. 2, 
1894, p. 130, pl. vii. fig. 1, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xv. fig. 1 
Bay of Bengal at 145-250 fms, = 
te 127. Pacilopsetta prelonga, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. pt.2, 
1894, p. 130, pl. vii. fig. 2, and 111. Zool. In end Fishes, ie Ye 
fig. 2. he 
i: Off Colombo at 142—400 fms. 










D. 
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G of Martaban at 20 fms., off coasta of Vizagapatam, Ganjam and Orissa at 
15-60 fms. 


l. *SCIANECTER. 


Alcock, [J]. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 1889, p. 284] Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 216. 

129. Scianectes macrophthalmus [ Alcock, J. A. S. B, Vol. LVIII. 
pt. 2, 1889, p. 292, pl. xvi. fig. 4] Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, 


p. 216. 
f Off Arakan coast nt 100 fms., off Madras coast at 98-102 fms. 
A 130. Scianectes lophoptera, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LVII. pt. 2, 


1889, p. 284, pl. xvi. fig. 2. 
Off Orissa coast at 68 fms. 


li. * BoorsETTA, ante p. 305. 
131. Boopsetta umbrarum, ante p. 305. 
: SOLEA. 
132. Solea (Achirus) oculus, Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LVIII. 
pt. 2, 1889, p. 285, pl. xviii. fig. 3. 
Of Orissa and Ganjam coasts at 7-10 fms. 
Possibly only a variety of S. harzfeldii, Blkr. 
P 133. Solea (Achirus) cyanea, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ( 6) 
VI. 1890, p. 439. 
Off Ganjam and Vizagapatam coasts at 20-33 fms. 

134. Solea (Achirus) umbratilis, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. 
pt. 2, 1894, p. 131, pl. vii. fig. 3, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, 
pl. xv. fig. 4. 
| Off Coromandel coast at 91-107 fms., off Kattiawār coast, 82 fms. 
















SYNAPTURA. 
135. Synaptura quagga (Kaup). 

Aesopia guagga, Kaup, Wiegm. Archiv, 1858, p. 98: Synaptura 
` quagga, Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus, IV. p. 85: Alcock, Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 440 (nec J. A. S. B, Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 
r 1889, p. 286). 
HA Off Coromandel coast at 26-33 fms. ۱ 
` 186. Synaptura altipinnis, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 





— ad K 
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li. * APHORISTIA, Kaup. ےج‎ 
197. Aphoristia wood-masoni, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII. pt. 
2, 1889, p. 294, pl xvii. fig. 1; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) X. 1892, 
p. 354; J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 132; Ill. Zool. Investi- 
gator, Fishes, pl. xvi. fig. 4. 
Andaman Sea at 490 fms., Bay of Bengal at 475 fms. 
138. Aphoristia gilesii, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 1889, 
p. 293, pl. xvii. fig. 2, and LXIII, pt. 2, 1894, p. 132; Ill. Zool. Inves- 
tigator, Fishes, pl. xiv. fig. 4. 
Bay of Bengal, * Swatch " at 193 fms., and off Madras coast at 210 fms, | U 
139. Aphoristia septemstriata, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) x 
VIII. ,ا189‎ p. 125; 111. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. ii. fig. 1; J. A. 
S. B. Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 133. 


Andaman Sen at 188-220 fms., off Colombo at 142-400 fms. 


140. Aphoristia trifasciata, Alcock, J. A. S. B, Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, ` 
1894, p. 132, pl. vii. fig. 4, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xv. | 
fig. 5. d 

Bay of Bengal at 145-250 fms, ٦ 

CYNOGLOSSUS. 2 
141. Cynoglossus monopus, Bikr. ij 












Cynoglossus melanopterus, Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. IV. p. 
502: Cynoglossus monopus, Bleeker, Atl. Ichth. VI. p. 38, pl. cexlv. fig. 
4: Cynoglossus melanopterus, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 


1889, p. 289. 2۵ 

Off Ganjam coast at 7 fms. E k 
~ 142. Cynoglossus versicolor, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 442. | 


cy. 
۱ 2 
یم‎ 


Off Orissa coast at 11 fms. ز‎ off Makrán (Baluchistán) * à 
143. Cynoglossus præcisus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. — 
— — CE ۲ج‎ 


is 


1890, p. 442. 
Off Coromandel coast at 20-33 fms, 


L 
T 'oseus carpenteri, Alcock, J. A. 8, B., Vol. LVI 
1889, p. 287, pl. xviii. fig. 1; and Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist, (6) 
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1 Sub Order PHYSOSTOMI. 


V. "Family Sternoptychide. 
lii. *AmncYROPELECUS, Cocco. 


145. Argyropelecus hemigymnus, Cocco. 


Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. V. p. 385, and Challenger Deep 
Sea Fishes, p. 167: Goode and Bean, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. Vol. X. 
1883, p. 220: Facciola, Nat. Sicil. II. 206: Vinciguerra, Ann. Maus. 
Genov. (2) II. 469: Carus, Prod. Faun. Medit. II. 568: Alcock, Ann. 
Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, p. 126. 


Bay of Bengal in 1803 fma. m 





liv. *SrenworrTvx, Herm. 
146. Sternoptyx diaphana, Herm. 
y Giinther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. V. p. 387, and Challenger Deep 
4 Sea Fishes, p. 169, pl. xlv. figs. D. D': Goode and Bean, Bull. Mus. 
"M Comp. Zool. Vol. X. 1883 p. 220: A. Agassiz, Bull, Mus. Comp. Zool. 
Vol. XY. p. 22, fig. 195. 
Off Malabar coast in 912-931 fms. 
lv. *Ponvirxus, Gthr. 
147. Polyipnus spinosus, Gthr, 


A Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 170, pl. li. fig. B: Alcock, 
i A Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 398, and VILI. 1891, p. 126. 


Off consts of Andaman Is. in 188-240 fms. 


lvi. *GOxOSTOMA, Raf. 
148. Gonostoma microdon, Gthr. 
EM | Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 175 (ubi synon.): Alcock, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (6) IV. 1889, p. 399. 
D. Off coasts of Andamans in 485—265 fms. 
| ji 149. Gonostoma elongatum, Gthr. 
í k= Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 173, pl. xlv. fig. B: 
` Alcock, Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, p. 127; aud X. 1892, 
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lvii. *Cnavriopus, Bl. Schn. * 
150. Chauliodus sloanti, Bl. Schn. 


Günther, Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus. V. p. 392 (ubi synon.), and Chal- 
lenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 179: Goode and Bean, Bull. Ess. Inst. XI. 
1879, p. 22: Goode, P. U.S. N. M, III. 1880, p. 483: Facciola, Nat. 
Sicil. II. 206: Vinciguerra, Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) II. 469: A. Agassiz, 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. XV. p.32, fig. 214: Carus, Prod. Faun. Medit. 
II. 570: Aleock, Ann. Mag Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 399; VIII. 
1891, p. 127; X. 1892, p. 355. 

Bay of Bengal in 1590 fms., G. of Manaar in 597 fms., Laccadive Sen. < 

151. Chauliodus pammelas, Alcock, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) X. 
1892, p. 355. * 

Laccadive Sea in 1370 fms. 


Family Scopelida. ° 
Harropon. 


152. Harpodon squamosus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1891, p. 127, and X. 1892, p. 356. | 


Bay of Bengal, off enat coast of India in 200-300 fma, 


















lviii. *ScoPELARCHUS, ante, p. 306. 
153. Scopelarchus guentheri, ante, p. 307. 
lix. ® BarnrvpPrenois, Gthr. 

154. Bathypterois guentheri, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. * 
1889, p. 450; VIII. 1891, p. 129; and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, - 
pl. vil. fig. 6. LN xh 5 

' Off coasts of Andaman Ies., 490-561 fma. 2 
e 155. Bathypterois insularum, Alcock, Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) — 
| 1892, p. 356. I 7 
1 Laccadive Sea, 1140 fms. 


u- J 





156. Bathypterois. atrieolor, : ante, p: 306. 
ge 27١ 081:017 ; — 
NIA 182. Okloropīithalmus — 

T pru A05 cn M — 1 — 
ME. fig. 8. — — 
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SCOPELUS. 


158. Scopelus pyrsobolus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 218, pl. viii. fig. 3. 


Off Madras const in 920-690 fms. 


159. Scopelus (Myctophum) pterotus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(6) VI. 1890, p. 217, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. ix. fig. 3. 


Off Madras coast in 98-102 fms. 


| 
3 160. Scopelus engraulis, Gthr. 


Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 197, pl. li. fig. C: Alcock, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIIL,4IS91, p. 129. 
Andaman Sea in 188-220 fms. 






















Iki. *NeoscorELvs, Johns. 
9 161. Neoscopelus macrolepidotus, Johns. 


Johnson, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 44, pl. vii: Giinther Cat. Fishes Brit. 
à Mus. p. 414, and Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 196 (Scopelus macro- 
— lepidotus): Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, p. 129. 


Andaman Sea in 188-220 fma. 
lxii. 808۰ 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 302. 
162. Scopelengys tristis, Alcock, Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 303, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. vii. fig. 7. 
s 9 Laccadive Sea in 1000 fms. 
| lxiii. *Opoxrostomus, Cocco. 
163. Odontostomus atratus, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 
18983, p. 182, pl. ix. fig. 4. 
Wa i — of Bengal in 573 fms. - 
۳ VI. “Family Stomiatide. 
lxiv. ® Sromras, Cuv. 
| 164. Stomias eebulosus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 
1889, p. 451, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. vii. fig. 1. 
Gulf of Manusi in 597 fms. 4 
J (365. Stomias elongatus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII 
1891, p. 1 129. | 
Sus ive Sea ir جو‎ " 
J, u. 4 4 3 DH | 
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s 


lxv. * Manacosrrus, Ayres. 
. 166. Malacosteus indicus, Gthr. 


Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 214, pl. liv. fig. B: 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 452. 


Andaman Sea in 650 fms. 


Ixvi. ® THAUMASTOMIAS. 


Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 220, and ante, p. 309. 
167. Thaumastomias atroz, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 220, pl. viii. fig. 7. 
Off Madras coast in 1310 fms. 





Family Clupeide. 
Ixvii. "BaATHYCLUPEA. 


Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 1891, p. 130. 


168.  Bathyclupea hoskynit, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1891, p. 131, fig. 4, p. 132. 


i 

14 

Andaman Sea in 188-220 fms., off Madras coast iu 145-250 fms. 1 
” 


o 


VH. *Family Alepocephalida. z 











lxviii. *ArEPocEPHALUS, Risso. 

169. Alepocephalus bicolor, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VIII. 
1891, p. 133, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, ae pl. iv. fig. 2. 

Off Madras const in 240-276 fms. 

170. Alepocephalus blanfordi, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) X. 
1892, p. 357, and 111. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. A fig. 1. 

Gulf of Manaar in 902 fms. * 

171. Alepocephalus edentulus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (( ۲ ] 
X. 1892, ——— 

Off Madras coast in 475 fma. 
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Ixx. *Nanceres, 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) V1. 1890, p. 305. 


174. Narcetes erimelas, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890 
p. 305; Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. iv. fig. 1. 


Off Goa coast in 740 fma. 





lxxi. *PrarYTROCTES, Gthr. 
175. Platytroctes apus, Gthr. 


Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 229, pl. lviii. fig. A : 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 307. 


Off Goa coast in 740 fma. 






















lxxii * Xenopermicatays, Gthr. 


176. Xenodermichthys guentheri, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) X. 
1892, p. 359, pl. xviii. fig. 3. 


Off Madras coast in 678 fma. 


lxxiii. ® AULASTOMOMORPHA. 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 1890, p. 307. 
177. Aulastomomorpha phosphorops, Alcock, Anu. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(6) VI. 1890, p. 307, and VII. 1891. fig. 1, p. 10; n. Zool. Investigutor, 
T Fishes, pl. v. fig. 2. 
Laccadive Sea in 1000 fms. 
Ë lxxiv. * LEPTODERMA, Vaillant. 
t- 178. Leptoderma macrops, Vaill. 
Vaillant, Exp. Sci. Travailleur et Talisman, Poiss. p. 166, pl. xiii. 
fig. 2: Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) X. 1592, p. 361. 
Off Madras coast in 753 fms. 
VIII. * Family Halosauride. 
| lxxv. ® HALOSAURUS, Johns. 
Halosaurus, Johnson, P.Z.S. 1863, p. 406: Gūnthor, Cat. Fishes 


Brit. Mus. VIL. p. 482, and Challenger Deep. Sea Fishes, p. 232. 
= Halosaurichthys, ‘Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 454. 


179. Halosaurus afints, Gihr. 


Günther, - Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 241, P. lix, Bg. B: 
کٹ‎ Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VL p: 309. ' 
Laccadive ‘Sea in 1000 fms, 
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180. Halosaurus hoskynii, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) VI. 
1890, p. 309, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. vii. fig. 3. 
Laccadive Sea in 1000 fma. 


181. Halosaurus mediorostris, Gthr. 
Günther, Challenger Deep Sea Fishes, p. 239, pl lix. fg. C: 
Alcock, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIIL pt. 2, 1894, p. 136. J 
Of N. Maldive Atoll in 719 fma. 4 4 
182. Halosaurus anguilliformis, Aleock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist (6) ^R 
IV. 1889, p. 453. | M 
Gulf of Mannar in 675 fms. ان‎ 
183. Halosaurus parvipennis, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist (6) X 
1892, p. 362. 
Laccadive Sea in 865-880 fms. 
184. Halosaurus carinicauda, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) 
IX. 1889, p. 454, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. vii. figs. 2, Za. 
Andaman Sen in 490 fms. 
Family Murenida, 
Ixxvi. *Nemicuruys, Richdsn. 


185. Nemichthys acanthonotus, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. 
pt. 2, 1894, p. 136, and Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xiv. fig. 5. 
Bay of Bengal in 475 fms. 














lxxvii. *Gaviaticers, Wood-Mason. 


Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 460. P 
186. Guvialiceps microps, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV 33 
1889, p. 461; X. 1892, p. 364. | 


Buy of Bengal, off Andamans and Nicobara, 1045 fma., Laccadive Sea in 1370 
fms., G. of Manaar in 902 fma. 


5 lxxviii. *Dysomma. . aim 
MJ C Adosdk, Aun. Mag. Nas. Hiat, (8) TV. 1889; p. 450. EC 
Eo - 187. Dysomma bucephalus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (61V. — " 
|. 3889, p. 459; VIIL 1891, p. 137, fig 5: Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, - 
(pL vi. fig. 1: J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 1898, p. 184. a 


an cf Bang, off onst coast of Peninsula in 128-276 fms. | | + A 
: š 14 KĀ jede. | | 
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188. Dysommopsis muciparus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) 
VIII. 1891, p. 137. 
Of Madras coast in 240-270 fma. 


lxxx. *COLOCONGEE. 


Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 456. 
189. Coloconger raniceps, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 
1889, p. 456; X. 1892, p. 364 : 111. Zool. Investigator, rishes, pl. vii. fig. 4. 


Andaman Sea in 205-271 fma., Bay of Bengal in 200-400 fma. 


lxxxi. ® BATHYMYRUS. 


Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII. pt. 2, 1889, p. 305. 
190. Bathymyrus echinorhynchus, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII. 
pt. 2, 1889, p. 305, pL xxii. fig. 6. 


Bay of Bengal in 68-95 fms, 
This form connects Coloconger and Congromuræna. 






















CONGROMURANA, 


191. Congromuræna macrocercus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(6) VI. 1889, p. 455; VIII. 1891, p. 135; X. 1892, p. 362: IIl. Zool. In- 
. vestigator, Fishes, pl. vii. fig. 5: J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 134. 
| Andaman Sea in 265 fms, Bay of Bengal in 200-300 fma. 
= C, longicauda, Alcock nec Ramsay and Ogilby. 
192. Congromurwna sgualiceps, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXII. 
pt. 2, 1893, p. 183, and Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p. 134. 
. . Off Madras coast in 128-210 fms. 
193. Qongromurmma nasica, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXII. pt. 2, 
1893, p. 183, and Vol. LXIIL pt. 2, 1894, p. 134; ri. Zool. Investi- 
` gator, Fishes, pl. ix, fig. 2. 
Off Madras coast in 128-210 fms. 
A 21 194. Congromuraena musteliceps, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXII. 
— Pt. 2, 1894, pp. 133, 134, pL vii. fig. 5: Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, 
* upi xv. fig. 7. 
J om Madras coast in 165-250 fma. 


Lr lxxxii, *PROMYLLANTOR. 


: Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (6) VI. 1890, p. 310. 
a vi 195. Prom yllantor purpureus, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) 
1890, p. 310 310. m. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. vi. fig. 2. 
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UnocoNGER. 
196. Uroconger vicinus, Vaillant, 


Vaillant, Exp. Sci. Travailleur et Talisman, Poissons, p. 86 
fig: 1: Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. X. 1892, p. 363. 


Off Madras coast in 475 fms., Laccadivo Sea in 636 fma. 


"SAUROMURAENESOX. 


Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) IV. 1889, p. 457. 
197. Sauromuraenesor vorax, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) 
IV. 1889, p. 458: Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. vi. fig. 3 


Bay of Bengal in 193-250 fms. 
Very closely alliod to Murienesoz. 
Ixxxiv. * Xenomystax, Gilbert. 


198. Xenomystar trucidans, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 
1894, p. 134: Ill. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xvi. fig. 5. 1 


Off N. Maldive atoll in 719 fms., off Travancore coast in 406 fma. 


|) ili. 


Ixxxv. * Nerrastoma, Raf, 


199. Nettastoma twniola, Wood-Mason, Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (6) 1V. 1889, p. 460 (Gavialiceps twniola) ; VIII. 1891, p. 135; 
X. 1892, p. 364. 


Andaman Sea in 265 fms., Bay of Bengal in 240-280 fms. 





Sub-Order PLECTOGNATHI. 
Family Sclerodermi. 

Ixxxvi. * Trracantuopes, Blkr. | 

200. Triacanthodes ethiops, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII. pt. 2, 
1894, p. 137, pl. vii. fig. 6: IIl. Zool. Investigator, Fishes, pl. xv. fig. 9. 
. Off Madras coast in 145-250 fins, 
0۰ 
201. Ostracion fornasini, Bianc. 


Bleeker, Atl. Ichth. V. 34, Ostrac. Tab. IIT. fig. 4: Günther, Cat. — 
i | 


Fishes Brit, Mus, VIII. p. 264. 
Off Coylon in 34 fms. ۱ k x | A ārā 
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Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula.—By Geonax King, 
M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., C.LE., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta. 


No. 8. 
[ Recd. 18th May, Read 3rd June.) 
ORDER XXXI. QCkLASTRINE£, 
Erect or climbing trees or shrubs. Branches sometimes spinescent. 
Leaves opposite or alternate, more or less coriaceous, simple, petioled, 
rarely subsessile, entire or serrate; stipules caducons or 0. Flowers 


hermaphrodite or polygamous, usually cymose. Calyx small, with 4 or 
9 imbricate lobes, persistent, Petals 4-5, rarely 0, inserted below the 


disc or continuous with its margin, imbricate. Stamens 3-5, rarely 2, 


‘filaments subulate or flattened, anthers 2eelled. Disc usually conspi- 


>i 












cuous, pulvinate or flattened, lobed or entire, rarely 0. Ovary sessile, 
the disc free at the base or confluent with it, 3-5-celled ; style short or 0; 
stigma triangular, rarely 3-partite. Ovules 2 or 4 in each cell, anatro- 
pous, erect, rarely land pendulous; or many, ascending and attached 
to the axis. Fruit capsular, baccate, drupaceous or samaroid. Seed 
arillate or exarillate, sometimes winged, albumen fleshy or 0; embryo 
usually large ; cotyledons foliaceous, flat.—Distrin. Species about 500, 
scattered over the tropical and temperate regions of the whole world. 

Tribe I. CrerasrRINEE, Stamens 4 or 5; the filaments slender, 
often recurved, inserted on or beneath the margin of the disc. Seeds 
(except in Kokoona) albuminous. 


Fruit dehiscent, leaves opposite (sometimes alternate in Lophopetalum). 
Ovules 2 in the axis of each cell, petals 


efoveolate. 
Petals connate, seeds not arillate .ا مہ‎ MICROTROPIS. 
Petals free, seeds arillate ... 2. EUONYMUS. 
Ovules 1 in each cell, pendulous; petals 
bifoveolate, seeds arillate eas e. 0. GLYPTOPETALUM. 


Ovules 4 or more in each cell; seeds winge 
Petals inappendiculate ; disc cupular, 
the stamens inserted on its edge or on 
the inner vertical surface of its up- 
turned edge; ovary not buried in the 
۹ dise ns les «+ 4 Koxoowa. 
Petals lamellate or crested on the upper 
surface; disc broadly orbicular, flat, the 
stamens inserted half way between the 









. seeded, surrounded at the base by the persistent calyx.. Seed — YA 
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centre and circumference; ovary buried 
in the disc "s 2. $9. LOPHOFETALUM. 
Fruit dehiscent; leaves alternate; 10 2 in Y 
each cell, erect; seeds arillate. ۱ 
Dise free from the ovary, the stamens insert- 


ed on its margin, capsule 3-celled e. 6. CELASTRUS. 
Disc confluent with the ovary, stamens insert- | 
ed underneath it, capsule 3-celled es 7. GYMNOSPORIA, 


Ovary free from the disc, nnd crowned by a 
tuft of hairs; styles 2, capsule entire or 2- 
lobed  ... می‎ B. KURRIMTA. 
Fruit a dry or pulpy — — «= 9. ELAEODENDRON, 
Tribe II, Hirpocrares, Stamens 3, rarely 2, 4 or 5; the filaments 
broad, flattened, recurved so that the anthers dehisce outwardly, inserted 
on the disc; seeds exalbuminons; leaves usually opposite. ; 
Fruit flattened, dehiscent, seeds winged ... 10. HIPPOCRATEA. 
Fruit globular or ovoid, pulpy and indehis- 
cent, seeds not winged ave ss 11. Saraci. 


1. Muicrorroris, Wall. 


Glabrous trees or shrubs. Leaves opposite, petioled or subsessile, 
exstipulate, entire. Flowers in sessile clusters or in peduncled cymes, 
axillary or supra-axilary, sometimes unisexual. Sepals 4 or 5, imbri- 
cate. . Petals 4 or 5, rarely 0, connate at the base, erect. Stamens 5, ` 
inserted on the dise or on the tube of the corolla. Dise 0, or small. 
Ovary free, ovoid, perfectly or imperfectly 2-3-celled; style very short 
or absent ; stigma minutely 2-4-lobed ; ovules 2 in each cell, collateral -o 
at the inner angle. Capsule ovoid, coriaceous, l-celled, 2-valved, Ja m 


stipitate; aril O.—Disrnrs. Species about 12; mountains of India, 
Ceylon, the Malayan Peninsula and Java. 


Cymes sessile, very condensed, about as long as the 


petioles, axillary, under ‘5 in. long ... S. 1l. M. elliptica, | 
Cymes and their peduncles *5 to “75 in. long oe Shu M, ye à 


Cymes extra-axillary, on long thin peduncles. | 
Cymes 3- to 5-flowered, their peduncles '5 to > 4l 
*75 in. long; petals ovate-rotund ... 3 59. M. bivalvis, 7 
Cymes many-flowered, their peduncles 1:25 to 
3 in. long; petals oblong —— ——... 

4. Micsornoris KLLIPTICA, n. sp. King. 4 Lal ri 
branches terete, pale when dry. _ Leaves thinl; 
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elliptic, rather suddenly and sharply acuminate, the base more or less 
cunente ; lower surface pale brown when dry, the upper olivaceons ; 
main nerves about 6 pairs, curved, ascending, faint; length 45 to 5 
m., breadth 1:85 to 2:5 in., petiole “3 in. Cymes axillary, condensed, 
sessile, not much longer than the petioles, 6- to 8-Aowered. Flowers “25 
in. in diam., sessile. Sepals 4 or 5, narrowly reniform, with dark coarse 
teeth. Petals 4 or 5, larger than the sepals, sub-rotund, fleshy, with 
sub-entire membranous edges. Slamens 4%r 5, slightly shorter than 
the ovary, much shorter than the petals; anther-cells divaricate at 
the base; the filaments flattened, broad and united into a tube in their 
E lower half. Ovary 2-celled, produced into the long cylindro-conic 
glabrous style; stigma capitate, faintly 2-lobed. Fruit glabrous, ovoid, 
tapering to apex and base, the style and calyx persistent, length *6 to 
“7 iu., its pedancle ‘2 in. i ۱ 
Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 945/2. Penang: Curtis 
Nos. 345, 968. Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 1333, 1582, 4193. 
2. Muiororroris DISCOLOR, Wall. Cat. 4337, An erect shrub or 
small tree; young branches thin, terete, smooth, dark-coloured when 
| dry. — Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, much acuminate, 
` entire, the base acute; both surfaces dull when dry, the lower pale: 
V main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, curved, ascending, faint; length 3'5 to +5 in, 
breadth 1 to 1:75 in., petiole "25 to ۰۹. Cymes “5 to 75 in. long or 
less, slightly extra-axillary, spreading, divaricate, 8- to 10-flowered, 
bracteolate. Flowers "1 in. in length, subsessile. Sepals narrowly reni- 
| form, unequal, the edges minutely ciliolate. Petals much larger than 
|| the sepals, broadly oblong-ovate, rather concave, with a slight central 
4 | ridge, glabrous. Anthers 5, ovoid, with short filaments inserted on a 
y thin hypogynous di: Orary longer than the stamens, 2-celled, tapering 
into the thick echnical style: stigma trancate, 2-lobed. Fruit sub- 
w globular, glabrous, “3 in. long. Kurz For, Flora Barma, I, 251; Lawson 
in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind: I, 614; Arn. in Ann. Nat. Hist. iii. 152. Cassine 
discolor, Wall. ir Roxb. Fl. Ind., ed. Carey, ii, 378.  Celastrinea ? Wall. 
ye Cat. 9014. Euonymus garcinifolius, Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. 628, 
4 ` Penang, in damp ravines on West Hill, elevat. 2,000 feet, Curtis 
A No. 1727; also on Government Hill.—Disrets. Sub-tropical Himalaya, 
A Khasia Hills, Burma. 
A species very common along the base of the Himalaya and the 
Kiasia Hills and in Burma; but found in these provinces only in 
Penang. Mr. Curtis's specimens differ from those from British India 
in having rather smaller flowers and fruit;and much shorter filaments ; 
` otherwise they agree perfectly. | 
x 3. Mīcnornoris pivatvis, Wall. Cat. 4340. A bush or small tree; 
J. r. 44 
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young branches terete, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves thinly coriaceous, 2 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, entire, the base narrowed; both surfaces - 
pale and rather dull when dry: main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, faint, not more 

prominent than the intermediates : length 2:5 to 3:5 in., breadth | to 1:75 i 


in., petiole “25 to '35 in. Cymes extra-axillary, from 1 to 1:5 in. long; the 
peduncle filiform, *5 to `75 in. long. Flowers about 3 to 5, "25 in. in diam., 
on thin divaricating pedicels ‘2 to '3 in. long (longer in fruit). Sepals 
narrowly reniform, imbricate in two rows, sub-glabrous, pale, the edges 
dark-coloured and minutely crenulate. Petals larger than the sepals, 
spreading, rather coriaceous, ovate-rotund, narrowed to the base, 
glabrous. Stamens 5; the anthers broadly ovate, the filaments dilated 
and conjoined in their lower half into a tube. Disc none. Ovary short, YA 
2-celled ; style about as long as the stamens, cylindric, striate, expanded 

at the apex, the stigma truncate and 2-lobed. Fruit ovoid, glabrous, 
crowned by the persisteut style and with the calyx persistent at the 

base, '5 in. long, usually 1-celled and 1-seeded, but sometimes 2-celled and 
2-seeded. Lawson in Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I. 614 (in part). 

Penang: Wallich's Collector; Curtis, No. 1025. Malacca: Maingay 
(Kew Distrib.) No. 392/2. 

The plant here described is that issued by Wallich doubtfully as a 4 
Microtropis under the name M 7 bivulvis. It is not, as Wallich appa- 
rently supposed, the plant published by Jack in 1820 (Malayan Mis- 
cellanies No. V) as Celastrus 7 bivalvis; for Jack describes his plant 
as apetalous. I have seen no authentic specimen of Jack's plant; but 
I have little doubt that it is, às Miquel believed, the same as the species 
to receive which that Botanist founded in 1859 the genus Paracelastrus | 
(Miq. Flora Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 590). Wallich issued under his Cata- 3 
logue number 7270, and the name Euonymus capillaceus, n Penang plant 
with solitary capillary extra-axillary pedicels; but his specimens have = — E 
neither flowers nor fruit. It is possible tibat this may be the lost - LL. 
Celastrus ? bivalvia of Jack. The issue of Wallich's Catalogue was not 
begun until 1828, eight years Inter than the issue of the number of the 
Malayan Miscellanies where Jack's C. 7 bivalvis was published. But, 
as Wallich correctly suggested the genus Microtropis for his No. 4340, 
that author’s name must stand for this plant, and another must be 
found for the true npetalvus Celastrus ? bivalvis of Jack, should Miquel's 
genus Paracelastrus not be maintained. | 

4. MICROTROPIS FILIVORMIS, King. A small tree, 10 to 15 feet high; ہ‎ 
young branches slender, terete, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves thinly 4 
coriaceous, more or less broadly elliptic, shortly acuminate, the edges 
sub-undulate, slightly recurved when dry, the base cnneate; the upper 
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spreading, indistinct, not more prominent than the intermediate and 
secondary; length 4'5 to 7 in., breadth 1:5 to 275 in, petioles '3 to `+ in. 
Oymes axillary or extra-axillary, on filiform peduncles 1:25 to 3 in. 
long, divaricate, bracteolate, l—many-flowered. Flowers '3 in. in diam., 
on pedicels “1 to “2 in, long. Sepals narrowly reniform, sparsely-pubera- 
lous. Petals much longer than the sepals, oblong, obtuse, with a central 
longitudinal! ridge on the upper surface, puberulons, nnited into a short 
tube at the very base. Stamens 5, longer than the pistil but much 
shorter than the petals; authers broadly ovoid, the filaments dilated 
especially at the base and attached to the corolla tube, Ovary short, disc 
none ; style cylindric, ridged ; stigma broad, flat. Frut ovoid, pointed, gla- 
brous, smooth ; *5 in. long, the calyx persistent at its base, the style sub- 
persistent on the apex. M. bivalvis, Lawson in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I. 
614 (in part) not of Wall. Microtropis bivalvis, Kurz (not of Wall.) For. 
Flora Burma, I, 251. Buonymus ? laeta. Wall. Cat. No. 4294. Enony- 
mus filiformis, No, 4295. 

Penang: Porter, Stolickza. Perak: Wray No. 435, King's Col- 
lector, No. 2025. Disrnis, Tenasserim. Helfer, No. 1980 (Kew 
Distrib.) 

This has been included by Mr. Lawson in Fl. Br. Ind. under M. 
bivaleis, Wall. but it isa perfectly distinct plant; differing from that 
in the great length of the peduncles of its cymes, in the larger size of 
its leaves, and in its fewer larger flowers. 


9 Evonymos, Lisw. 


Trees or shrubs, erect, rarely scandent, glabrous. Leaves oppo- 
site, petioled, rarely subsessile; stipules caducous. Calyx 4-5-fid, 
spreading or recurved. Petals 4-5, free, efoveolate. Stamens 4-9, 
inserted on the disc; anthers broad, 2-celled. Disc large, fleshy, 4-5- 
lobed. Ovary sunk in the dise, 3-5-celled ; style short or 0, stigma 3-5- 
lobed ; ovules 2 in ench cell, attached to the inner angle, ascending and 
suspended. Capsule 3-5-celled, 3-5-lobed, angled or winged, coriaceous, 
rarely echinate ; cells 1-2.seeded, loculicidal. Seeds covered by the aril, 
albuminous.—DistkīB. About 80 species chiefly tropical Asiatic and 
Malayan : a few European and North American. 

Flowers usually in fascicles of 2 or 3, rarely in 2- 

to 3-flowered cymes; petals fimbriate ... .. .ا‎ E. Jaranteus. 
Flowers in very lax divaricate slender spreading 
' JO- to 20-flowered cymes; petals not fimbriate ... 2. E. Wrayt. 
` 1, Euwoxvnus Javanicus, Blume Bijdr. 1146. A shrub or small 
(reo; | young branches slender, sub-terete. Leaves sub-coriaceous, ob- 


re 
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long-lanceolate or elliptic-oblong, acuminate, remotely and obscurely 
serrate, or entire, the base cuneate ; main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, impressed 
on the upper surface when dry ; longth 4 to 6 in, breadth 135 to 2:5 
in., petioles "3 to “5 in. Flowers in fascicles of 2 or 3 from the axils 
of leaves or of fallen leaves, sometimes from a common peduncle 1 to 
2 in. long: peduncles slender, “5 in. long, (much longer in fruit). 
Sepals 5, small, rotund. Petals 5, broadly oblong, much larger than the 
sepals, fimbriate. Stamens 5, the anther cells divaricate, the connective 
thick. Ovary conical, Fruit obovate or pyriform, deeply 5-lobed, “75 
in. long. Benn. in Horsf. Pl. Jav, Rar. 13, t. 28; Hassk. in Nat, 
Tijdschr. Gesch. x. 149; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I. pt. 2. p. 588; Hook. fil. 
Fl. Br, Ind. I, 607; Kurz For, Flora Burma, I. 249. F. sumatranus, Miq. 
Fl. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 512. E, sphaerocarpus, Hassk. Cat. Hort. Bogor. 
229. E. timorensis, Zipp. ex Spanoghe in Linnea XV, (1841) 186. 

In all the Provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
Distrib. Burma, the Malayan Archipelago. 

A widely distributed species, varying very little. The form dis- 
tingnished as E. sumatranus by Miguel has rather longer fruit than 
usual, and its leaves are more distinctly serrate. 

2. Evoxvwus Waari, n. sp. King. A small tree; young branches 
terete, smooth, dark-coloured when dry, Leaves as in E. javanīcus, but 
the main nerves less prominent. Oymes axillary or terminal, long- 
pedunculate, very lax, 3 to 4 in. across; the branches filiform, divaricate, 
12- to 20-flowered, bracteolate at the base; the peduncles slender, 1:5 to 
2 in. long. Flowers nearly ‘25 in. in diam. on slender minutely bracteo- 
late pedicels *25 to "35 in. long. Sepals 5, large. rotund, spreading, 
concave, glabrescent, the edges membranous. Petals 5, not much 
larger than the sepals, rotund, clawed; the edges incurved, undulate 
but not fimbriate, minutely puberulous, green with dull crimson veins. 
Anthers 5, short, with globular cells opening upwards, the connective 
orbicular, Disc thick, fleshy, obtusely 5-lobed. Ovary sunk in the 
disc, broad with a conical apex : stigma capitate, small. Fruit shortly 

and broadly pyriform, deeply 5-lobed ; calyx persistent at its much-con- 
tracted base, “75 in. long nnd nearly as broad at the apex. 

Perak : on Ganong Batu Pateh, elevat, 4,500 feet; Wray No. 403. 
Pahang: Kota Glauggi, Ridley No 2652. 





3. GuYvrrorgTALUM, Thwaites. 
| Ereet shrubs or small trees, glabrous, | 
. ex-stipulate, Oymes 3- or more-flowered, 

lobes. Rotate LX each with 2 — | ao pem s 
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diverging. Disc 4-lobed. Ovary immersed in the disc, 4-lobed, 4- 
celled ; style short, stigma capitate; ovules solitary and pendulons from 
the top of each cell. Capsule subglobose, coriaceous, 1-4-celled, 1-4- 
seeded, Seeds as in Euonymus.—DI5TRIB, Species 7; in Céylon, Southern 
India, and Malayan Peninsula. 
Leaves 2'5 to 3:5 in. long ... ہہ‎ l. Q. Scortechinii. 
> Otol2in.long ... es 2. G. quadrangulara. 

1. GLYPTOPETALUM ŠCOKRTECHINI, m. sp. King. Young branches 
terete, striate. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic, often slightly obovate, very 
shortly and obtusely cuspidate, the edges with a few remote obscure 
serratures in the upper third, the base cuneate; main nerves 8 to 10 
pairs, spreading, much curved, very faint and not more prominent than 
the intermediate and secondary nerves; length 2:5 to 3°5 in., breadth 
1:35 to 1:75 in., petioles “25 in. Flowering peduncles rather stout, supra- 
axillary, 1:5 to nearly 2 in. long; pedicels 2 or 3, under an inch in 
length. Fruit broadly obovate, deeply 5-lobed, glabrous, *45 in. long, 
the 5 sub-rotund reflexed sepals persistent at its base. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 1617. f 

A species collected only by the late Rev. Father Scortechini, whose 
specimens are not in flower. He referred the plant to Fuonymus, but 
the solitary ovules in the cells of the immature fruit show that its 
place is in Glyptopetalum. 

9. GLYPTOPETALUM QUADRANGULARE, Prain MSS. in, Herb. Cale. A 
shrub 8 to 15 feet high; young branches boldly 4-angled, narrowly 
winged. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic or elliptic-oblong, shortly acumi- 
nate, obscurely and remotely serrate in the upper half, the base rounded 
or cuneate; both surfaces bullate, the upper shining, the lower dull ; 
main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, when dry much depressed on the upper and 
very prominent on the lower surface, the reticulations wide and dis- 
tinct; length 6 to 12 in, breadth 2:5 to 5 in. petiole "3 to 6 in. 
Qymes much shorter than the leaves, dichotomous, minutely 2-bracteolate 


at the bifurcations, axillary, few-flowered, on slender peduncles 


l5 to 2 in. long (nearly twice as long in fruit). Flowers ‘3 in. in 
diam., their pedicels 25 in. long (longer in fruit). Sepals 4, nar- 
rowly reniform, entire. Petals 4, attached to the edges of the thick 
fleshy 4-lobed disc, much longer than the sepals, broadly rotund-reni- 
form, clawed, the edges incurved, smooth. Anthers reniform ; the cells 
on short thin filaments, sub-orbicular. Ovary sunk in the disc, ihe 


[e capitate stigma alone projecting, 4-celled : ovules solitary. Fruit de- 
Y. =- pressed, obtusely 4-angled, capsular, “4 to '6 in. in diam. 


Perak: Scortechini No. 524. Wray No. 3229: King's Collector 


. 
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4. Koxoona, Thwaites. 


Trees with opposite petioled coriaceous leaves. Calyx small, 
5.lobed. Petals 5, free, coriaceous, without crests. Stamens 5, inserted 
on the margin of the disc; anthers oblong. Disc thick, glandular, 
sub-entire. Ovary immersed in the disc, 3-celled ; style short, stigma 
3-lobed ; ovules 4 in each cell, in 2 series, adnate to the axis, ascending. 
Capsule woody, oblong, 3-gonous, 3-celled, 3-valved; cells 4-seeded. 
Seeds broadly winged above, imbricate, exalbuminous. —DistBIE Species 
5; Ceylon, Malayan Peninsula and Borneo. 

The only tangible distinctions between this genus and Lophopetalum appear { 
to be that (1) in this there are no appendages of any kind on the petals, whereas % 4 
in Lophopetalum they are lamellata or crested (or both) on the anterior surface ; 
(2) the disc in this is cupular and the stamens are inserted either on its edge or on 
the inner vertical surface of its up-turnod edge; (3) the ovary is not buried in the 
disc, wherena in Lophopetalum the diso is broadly orbicular and flat and the stamens 
are inserted (often in pits) half way between its centre and circumference, the 
ovary being buried in the disc. The seeds, which used to be relied upon for distinctive 
marks, are found, now that the ripe fruit of Lophopetalum is better known, to be 
winged in both, and the fruit in both to be an elongated triqnetrona or 3-winged 
capsule. It seems doubtfal whether this genus should be maintained as distinct 
from Lophopetalum. 4 

Panicles much longer than the leaves, 4 to 6 M 

in. long; flowers '1 in, in diam. eo. l. K. littoralis. y 

Panicles shorter or only a little longer than 

the leaves; flowers ‘25 or “3 in. in diam. 

Leaves elliptic or elliptic-oblong, 2°75 to 

























35 in. long... .. 2, K. Scortechinit. 
Leaves broadly ovate to ovate-cblong, 45 
to bin. long ... we es 3. K. coriacea, 


1. Kokooxa LITTORALIS, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 617. 
A tree; leaves thinly coriaceons, broadly ovate, acute or sub-cuspidate, 
entire, subundulate, the base rounded ; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, 
spreading, faint; length 3 to 4 in., breadth 2 to 2*5 in., petiole *8 to 1 
in. Panicles axillary or terminal, large, 4 to 6 in. long and about as 
much across, many-flowered, bracteolate, the branches divergent, the | 
branchlets eymose, Flowers *J in. in diam., the pedicels about as long. < 
Calyx lobes sub-acute. Petals not crested or fimbrinte ; filaments inserted — 
on the edge of the disc. Disc orbicular and without — — 
capsular, broadly 3-winged, 45 in. long and 1:5 in. broad, ricarp 
coriaceous; Seeds 1:5 to 2 in. long, oblong, ‘compre , wi 








round. Lophopetalum littoralis, Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 255. ' 
carpus littoralis, Wall. Cat. No, 6520, | —— — 


Malacca: Maingay. Singer Lobb.— JISTA 
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2. KOKOONA SCORTECHINII, King n. sp. A large tree 70 to 80 
feet high; young branches smooth, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic or elliptic-oblong, acute or sub-acnte, entire, the base 
cuneate, lower surface cinereous when dry; main nerves about 6 or 7 
pairs, spreading, faint; length 2:75 to 3:15 in., breadth 135 to 2 in., 
petioles "25 to 35 in. Panicles axillary, peduncled, pyramidal, some- 
times longer than the leaves; the branches divaricate, the ultimate 
branchlets racemose. Flowers not crowded, about '25 in., in diam., on 
bracteolate pedicels about as long as themselves. Calyx cupular, fleshy, 
glabrous, with 5 (rarely 4) shallow broad teeth. Petals 5, (rarely 4), 
inserted below the dise, longer than the calyx, fleshy, broadly ovate, 
with a slight vertical central ridge on the anterior surface. Disc 
fleshy, shortly cylindric, with 10 shallow quadrate teeth, Stamens 5; 
the filaments fleshy below, slender above, inserted on the inner sur- 
face of the disc. Anthers large, ovate, sub-cordate at the base, the apex 
with a short stout incurved appendage. Ovary conical, short, thick, 
free from the disc, 3-celled. Stigma sessile, large, capitate-cylindric. 
Fruit unknown. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 2042. Penang, Curtis, No. 1576. 

This has been gathered in Penang by Mr. Curtis, who describes 
it as a tree about 40 feet high. The late Father Scortechini, who 
gathered it once in Perak, and who referred it doubtfully to Lophopeta- 
lum reflezum Laws., describes it as a tree 70 to FO feet high. Its fruit is 
still unknown. 

3. Kokoona CORIACEA, King n. sp. A tree 30 to 50 feet high; 
young branches cinereous when dry. Leaves coriaceous, broadly 
ovate to ovate-oblong, sub-acute, the base cuneate, the edge when dry 
slightly recurved ; upper surface dark when dry, the lower cinereous ; 
main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, curved, erecto-patent, rather faint on both 
surfaces; length 4'5 to 5 in, breadth 2 to 3 in., petiole “5 to ‘6 in, 
Panicles axillary, pedunculate, from half as long to as long as the leaves, 
the branches divaricate, racemose, few-Howered. Flowers '3 in. in diam., 
on bracteolate pedicels shorter than themselves. Calyx cupular, thick, 
with 5 short shallow broad teeth. Petals 5, attached outside the short 
disc, longer than the calyx, thick, broadly ovate, with a vertical ridge 
inthe middle. Stamens 5; the filaments subulate, inserted on the inner 
vertical surface of the cupular fleshy obscurely 5-lobed corrugated disc ; 
anthers large, cordate, with a long apical appendage. Ovary ovoid, 
glabrous, inserted in the fundus óf the flower and separate from the disc, 
9.celled : stigma sessile, cylindric-capitate. Fruit unknown. 


Perak: King's Collector, No. 4226. 


' 
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5. LOPHOPETALUM, Wight. 


Trees or shrubs, usunlly glabrous. Leaves opposite or alternate, 
petioled, exstipulate. Sepals 5, rounded, short, spreading. Petals 5, con- - 
tinuous with the dise, persistent, the upper surface cristate or lamellate, 
or covered with fleshy villi,or naked. Stamens 5, inserted on the dise far 
from its edge; anthere oblong. Disc large, flat, entire or lobed. 
Ovary small, immersed in the disc and continuous with it, trigonal or 
pyramidal, 3-4-celled, contracted into a short style, stigma capitate ; 
ovules 4 or more in each cell, in 2 series. Capsule coriaceous, 3-4- 
angled, 3-4-celled, loculicidal. Seeds winged, albumen fleshy.— DirTniB. 
Species 15; Indian and Malnyan. 


Leaves very thickly coriaceous; flowers “75 in. 


in diam., cymes longer than the leaves we 1. Lo pachyphyllum. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous. 
Flowers “5 in. in diam. t es 2 L. fimbriatum. 
Flowers ‘25 to '3 in. in diam. 
Leaves more or less obovate «= 3. L. subobovatum. 


Leaves not obovate. 
Disc without fleshy hair-like processes 


Sepals bluntly ovate ... مہ‎ & L. Scortechinii. 
Sepals deltoid-rotund ... «+ 6. L. oblongum. 
Disc with numerons fleshy hair-like 
processes over its whole surface, i 


Lenves 2'5 to 3 in. long; petals 
rotund-deltoid, the upper surface 
with numerous fleshy processes ... 6. L. pallidum. 
Leaves 45 to 6 in. long; petals 
ovate-elliptic, with a broad-based 
acuminate fleshy process on the — 
upper surface T e 7. L. oblongifolium. 
Disc with fleshy processes only at 
the edges of the pits iu which the 
| filaments are inserted ... | 
Flowers only about ‘1 in, in diam. 


Imperfectly known species... 


1. LOPHOPETALUM PACHYPHYLLUM, rf. sp. 
feet high; young branches slender, —— 





To. Curtisii, 

















Leaves thickly coriaceous, elliptic oblong, wa 
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covered with very minute papillae; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, ascending, 
curved; length 4 to 55 in. breadth 1:6 to 2:75 in., petiole *5 to "75 in. 
Cymes paniculate, axillary or terminal, bracteolate, 3 or 4 in, in diam., 
on peduncles 2 to 3 in. long. Flowers ‘75 in. in diam.; their pedicels 
slender, bracteolate, about '5 in. long. Calyx and disc rotund, scarcely 
lobed. Petals attached to the edge of the disc, rotund with truncate 
bases, thick, not fimbriate. Disc fleshy, slightly convex, the slender 
filaments rising far from its edge; anthers ovate. Ovary expanded 
below, 3-angled above, glabrous. Fruit unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 403. Perak: King's 
Collector No. 7325. 

Fruit of this is unknown. The species is a very distinct one, at 
once recognisable by its large flowers and very thick leaves. The 
petals, according to Kunstler, are pale yellow with a dark patch at 
the base. 

9. LOPHOPETALUM FIMBRIATUM, Wight Ill. I. 178. A small tree: 
young branches terete, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves thinly coria- 
ceous, elliptic or elliptic-oblong, shortly cuspidate, entire, the base 
rounded or slightly narrowed ; upper surface olivaceous when dry, the 
lower brown; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, spreading, curving, slightly 
prominent beneath; length 3 to 4^5 in., breadth 2 to 2-25 in., petiole 
‘65 in. Oymes axillary or terminal, peduncled, paniculate ; the 
branches divaricate, many-flowered. Flowers '5 in. in diam., on pedicels 
"25 in. long. Calyx-lobes very short. Petals rotund-obovate, much 
larger than the sepals, with transverse fimbriate crests about the middle. 
Stamens with long slender filaments, inserted on the middle of the 
broad 5-lobed disc. Ovary depressed, tapering into the conical style. 
Fruit 3-angled (ripe unknown). Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. L. 615; 
Kurz For. Flor. Burma, I. 255. Z. ovatum, Presl. Botan. Bemerk. 32. 
L. javanum. Turez. in Bull, Soc. Nat. Mose. 1863, pt. i. 545. Euonymus 
ovata, Wall. Cat. 4300. 
| Malacea: Grifith.—DisrnIp, Burma, Chittagong, Sylhet. 

3. LOPHOPETALUM SUB-OBOVATUM, n. Sp., King. A tree; young bran- 
ches cinereous when dry. Leaves obovate-oblong, obtuse, slightly cuspi- 
date, entire, much narrowed to the base, the lower surface pale brown 
when dry; main nerves about 6 pairs, spreading, faint ; length 2:5 to 
4 in, breadth 14 to 2in., petiole “35 to 45 in. | Panicles axillary, pe- 
duncnlate, 2 to 3:5 in. long, and 1 to 2:5 in. in diam., branching from 
near the base, the branches divaricating ; the branchlets cymose, few- 


flowered. Flowers '3 in. in diam. Calyx spreading; the teeth deltoid, 


sub-acute. Petals 5, larger than the calyx, broadly-oblong, sub- 
obtuse, corrugated on the upper two-thirds of the anterior surface and 


J. n. 45. 
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crested. Disc thick, fleshy, entire, pitted. Stamens 5; the filaments 
subulate, their bases in small inappendiculate pits ; anthers small, ovate. 
Ovary sunk in the disc, conical : stigma minute. Fruit unknown. 

Penang: on Government Hill, Curtis, No. 1501. 

4. LornuoPETALUM SCORTECHINII, n. sp. King. A tree 60 to 80 feet 
high: young branches slender, terete, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves 
coriaceous, broadly elliptic or ovate, sometimes obovate: the apex obtuse 
sub-acute or very shortly cuspidate, the base narrowed; main nerves 
about 5 pairs, spreading or ascending, faint; length 3:5 to 4-5 in,, 
breadth 1°75 to 2-25 in., petioles '4 to 5 in. Panicles cymose, axillary, 
shorter than the leaves, the flowers rather crowded towards the end 
of the short divaricating compressed branches. Flowers ‘25 in. in diam. 
Sepals 5, bluntly ovate, spreading. Petals 5, deltoid-rotund, spreading, 
flat with undulate edges, attached to the edges of the broad thin 5- 
angled fleshy disc. Anthers 5, sub-sessile, ovate-orbicular; ovary much 
depressed, sunk in the disc with only the capitate stigma protruding, 
4- or 5-celled. Fruit (mature not seen) elongate, glabrous, 3-winged, 
3-celled, the calyx persistent at its base; seeds flat, winged at both ends. 





Euonymus mammillaris, Scortechini MSS. 1 
Perak: Scortechini, No. 1941; King's Collector, No. 6676. = Ñ 
9. LoPHOPETALUM OBLONGUM, n. sp. King. A tree 50 feet high: : 



















young branches striate, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong or elliptic-oblong, acute, entire, the base cuneate; main nerves 
7 or 8 pairs, curved, spreading ; length 3:5 to 45 in., breadth 1:5 to 
1:8 in. petiole ‘4 to “5 in. Panicles axillary, rather shorter than the A 
leaves, 2:5 to 3:5 in. in diam., the branches divaricate ; the branchlets a 
cymose, many-flowered. Flowers '3 in. in dinm.; their pedicels -lin 4 
length, Sepals 5, deltoid-rotund, thick, spreading. Petals 5, thinner and 
longer than the sepals, each with an elongate sub-fimbriate crest on the 
anterior surface. Stamens 5, inserted far from the edge of the thick 
fleshy slightly 5-angled disc: anthers ovnte, filamenta short. Ovary 
sunk in the disc, tapering into the rather thin style, stigma minute, 
Frwit woody, 3-winged, 5 in. long and nearly 1:5 in. broad. Seeds flat, 
2-5 in. long (including the wings.) 

Penang: near the waterfall, Curtis, No. 2736. 

6. LOPHOPETALUM PALLIDUM, Laws. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I. 615. — 
A glabrons tree; young shoots slender, dark-colonred when dry. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, sub-acute, entire, the base — 
main nerves 8 to 10 paire, 
ith 1'1 to 13 in., petiole ` 
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disc, incurved, with a number of fleshy lobular processes on their 
upper surface. Disc fleshy, almost flat, with many thick fleshy hair- 
like processes shorter than the filaments. Anthers 5, ovate; the filamenta 
longer than the anthers, inserted in pits on the disc. Ovary broadly 
conical. Fruit unknown. 

Malacca: (Kew Distrib.) No. 393. 

Known only by Maingay's scanty specimens, not one of which is 
in fruit. 

7. LoPHOPETALUM OBLONGIFOLIUM, King n. sp. A tree 80 to 100 feet 
high: young branches glabrous, terete, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves 
opposite, coriaceous, oblong or elliptic-oblong, shortly and rather bluntly 
acuminate, entire, the base cuneate, both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves 
8 or 9 pairs, spreading, slightly curved; length 45 to 6 in., breadth 
175 to 2:25 in, petiole ‘5 to ۰65 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 
about half as long as the leaves, minutely bracteolate, glabrous; the 
branches spreading, the ultimate branchlets cymose. Flowers “25 in. in 
diam., their pedicels about as long ns themselves. Calyz flat, corrugated 
externally, the edge with 5 broad sub-reniform short teeth closely 
applied to the corolla, Petals 5, continuous with the margin of the 
disc, much larger than the calyx-lobes, ovate-elliptic, the edges slightly 
laciniate or entire, the upper surface with a broad-based pointed flesh y 
appendage and some hairs. Disc flat, broad, obseurely 5-angled, covered 
with very short coarse bristle-like hairs. Stamens 5, inserted on the disc, 
filaments short: anthers ovate, 2-celled, longitudinally dehiscent. Ovary 
conical, sank in the disc, 3-celled ; style short, thick ; stigma small. 
Fruit unknown. Euonymus adenophorus, Scort. MSS. in Herb. Calc. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 1943. 

8. LorHoPETALUM Currisu, n. sp. King. A medium-sized tree: 
young branches very slender, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves coriaceous, 
broadly ovate, cuspidate, entire, the base cuneate; upper surface when 
dry at first glaucous, afterwards dark-coloured, the lower always pale 
and very minutely dotted, both glabrous; main nerves about 6 pairs, 
curving, faint ; length 2 to 2:5 in., breadth 1 to 1*5 in. ; petiole *5 or 6 in., 
slender. Cymes axillary or terminal, about 1 to 1°35 in. long; the 
branches divaricating, 10- to 90.flowered. Flowers “3 in. in diam., as in 
L. pallidum but the hair-like processes on the disc confined to the 
edges of the pits in which the bases of the filaments are inserted. 

Penang on Government Hill; Curtis No. 1577. 

A species with flowers like L. pallidum, but with leaves of thicker 
texture, broader, and with longer petioles. The cymes also are larger 
and the disc is devoid of processes, except round the edges of the pits 

from which the filaments spring. 
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9. LorHoPETALUM REFLEXUM, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl, Br. Ind. I. 
616. A tree 40 to 50 feet high, young branches darkly cinereous when 
dry. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, the edges un- 
dulate; the base slightly cunente, rarely rounded ; main nerves 4 or 5 
pnirs, very faint; length 2:25 to 3°25 in. breadth 1 to 12 in, petiole 
'25 to'3 in, Panicles longer than the leaves, pedunculate; the branches 
divaricate, cymose, many-flowered, bracteolate, sparsely and minutely 
rufous-pubescent. | Flowers `1 in. in diam., their pedicels twice as long 
or more. Sepals 5, thick, fleshy, rotund-deltoid, spreading. Petals 9, 
thinner and larger than the sepals, rotund-ovate, inserted on the edge 
of the orbicular entire fleshy disc, Anthers 5, almost sessile on the 
disc far from its edge, broadly ovate. Ovary broadly conical, sunk 
in the dise, 3-celled, tapering into the short style, stigma minute. Fruit 
unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 
No. 1502. 


No. 393/2. Penang: Curtis, 


Imperfectly known species. 


LoPHOPETALUM FUSCESCENS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. for 1875, 
pt. 2, p. 202. A glabrous tree. Leaves coriaceous, oblong, shortly acu- 
minate, entire, rounded at the base, the lower surfaces of the leaves 
ferrugineous when dry: main nerves 16 to 18 pairs, prominent on the 
lower surface; length 4 to 8 in., breadth 2'5 to 3 in., petiole "8 to 1:25 
in. Panicles axillary and terminal, shorter than the leaves, pedun- 
culate; the branches spreading, cymose, puberulous, minutely bracteo- 
late. Flowers probably about ‘2 in. in diam., their pedicels stout and 
longer than themselves. Calyz-lobes short, broad, rounded. Petals ovate, 
rather obtuse, coriaceous with broad membranous margins, induplicate 
in bud, glabrous, each with an elongated trigonous corrugated process 
on its upper surface, Disc indistinctly 5-lobed, rugulose when dry. 
Stamens 5, with rather long filaments. Fruit uuknown. 

Singapore; T. Anderson. 

The description of the flowers of this species is taken from Kurz. 
(L e). The only specimens which I have seen are two collected by the 
late Dr. T. Anderson at Singapore and named by Kurz himself, and the 


flowers on these are too imperfect for examination. These specimens  — 


^i have quite the facies of a Lophopetalum allied to L. oblongifolium. 


. 6. CrerasTROS, binn. — ESA 
> Scandent shrubs. Leaves alternate, petioled ; stip minute and 
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broad, concave. Stamens 5, inserted on the margin of the disc. Ovary 
not immersed in the disc, 2-4-celled ; style short; stigma 3-lobed, rarely 
3-fid with the segments recurved ; ovules 2 in each cell, erect. Capsule 
globose or obovoid, 1-3.celled, 1-6-seeded. Seeds enveloped in a fleshy 
aril, albumen fleshy; cotyledons foliaceous.—Distain. Species about 
20; natives of tropical Asia, China, Japan, Australia and North America. 

CELASTRUS CHAMPIONI, Benth. in Hook. Journ. Bot. for 1851, p. 334. 
A climber 40 to 50 feet long: branches slender, smooth, black when dry. 
Leaves coriaceous, elliptic, elliptic-oblong or ovate, acute or shortly 
acuminate, the base rounded or sub-cuneate, the edges minutely serrate 
or sub-entire, both surfaces glabrous; main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, slightly 
prominent on the lower surface ; length 3:5 to 45 in., breadth 1'8 to 26 
in., petiole *5 in. Racemes several from one axil, usually shorter than the 
leaves. Fruits on pedicels as long as themselves, dehiscing, 3-valved : 
the dehisced valves broadly ovoid, black externally, pale within, about 
'5 in. long, one-seeded. Benth. Flora Hongkongensis, 64. Catha Ben- 
thami, Gardn. and Champ. in Hook. Journ. Bot. for 1851, 310. 

Perak: Wray Nos. 175, 1031, 1096: King’s Collector No. 6928 and 
6982; Scortechini No. 1428; Ridley No. 5237. 


7. GvnxosroRīa, W. & A. 


Shrubs or small trees, branches often spinescent. Leaves alternate, 
exstipulate. Flowers in small dichotomous cymes. Oalyx 4-5-cleft. 
Petals 4-5, spreading. Stamens 4-5, inserted underneath the disc. 
Disc broad, sinuate or lobed. Ovary attached by a broad base, or im- 
mersed in the disc, 2-3-celled ; style short, 2-3-lobed ; ovules 2 in each 
cell. Capsule obovoid or nearly globose. Seeds 1-2 in each cell; aril 
completely or partially covering the seed, or 0, albumen fleshy ; cotyle- 
dons foliaceous.—DISTRIB. Species 60; natives of the hotter parts of the 
whole world. : 

GywwosPoRiA Curtisu, King n. sp. A scandent shrub; young 
branches rather stout, cinereous, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, ovate- 
elliptic, sub-acute, the edges with distant shallow crenations, the base 
rather suddenly narrowed to the petiole; both surfaces glabrous, the 
lower slightly paler when dry; main nerves about 10 to 15 puirs, often 
forking below the middle, faint ; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 2:25 to 3 
in, petiole “4 to “5 in. Oymes about “5 to “7 in. long, few-flowered, 
fasciculate, often collected at the apex of extra-axillary naked branches 
15 to 2 in. long. Flowers ‘15 in. in diam.; their pedicels two or three 


times as long, glabrous. Sepals 5, semi-orbicular, the edges with a few 


ا 5 


short thick cilia, Petals 5, oblong, obtuse, much longer than the sepals. 


` Stamens 5, shorter than the petals, the filaments inserted below the 
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disc, flat, incurved ; anthers small, sub-orbicular. Disc a wide fleshy 
cup with thick entire edge. Ovary ovoid, obscurely 3-angled, seated 
on and confluent with but not immersed in the disc, 3-celled. Style 
short, clavate. Fruit broadly ovoid, almost globular, 3-angled ; the 
pericarp coriaceous, dark-coloured externally, 3-valved, the dehisced 
valves almost square. Seeds 1 or often 2 in each cell. 

Kedah: Curtis No. 2500. 

Known only by Curtis's specimens. Inasmuch as (1) the stamens 
are inserted below and not on the margin of the disc, (2) the ovary 
is inserted on and conflueut at its base with the disc, and (3) the in- 
florescence is cymose and not racemose or paniculate, this is a Gymno- 
sporia rather than a Celastrus. The scandent habit, however, is that of 
Celastrus. It appears to me a little doubtful whether these two genera 
ought to be kept distinct. The species of both are in want of careful 
revision, 


8. Kuram, Wall. 


Trees, usually glabrous, young branches tipped with the deciduous 
stipnles. Leaves opposite, rarely alternate, towards the ends of the 
branches, coriaceous, entire, shining, penninerved, petiole slender. 
Flowers in panicles or racemes. Calyz 5-fid, spreading. Petals 5, in- 
serted under the margin of the disc, spreading or recurved. Stamens 
5, inserted with the petals. Disc fleshy, sub-entire or 5-lobed. Ovdry 
free, glabrous or puberulous at the base, crowned at the top with a tuft 
of hairs; styles 2, filiform; stigmas small, capitate; ovules 2 in 
each cell, erect. Capsule entire or 2-lobed, 1-2-celled, dehiscing by 
2 valves, l-2-seeded. Seeds erect, completely or partially covered by a 
fleshy aril; albumen abundant, fleshy, cotyledons linear-oblong.— 


Disrats. India, Ceylon, Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago: species 


3 or 4. 
Flowers in racemes, glabrous, disc sub-entire, 
fruit not bifid ave Ca «+ l. K. pulcherrima.. 
Flowers in panicles, puberulous, disc deeply 

5-lobed, fruit bifid de — «= 2. K. paniculata. 
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glabrous. Sepals 5, free, elliptic, obtuse. Petals 5, elliptic-rotund, 
obtuse, larger than the sepals. Stamens 5; anthers broadly ovate, 
cordate, filaments flattened. Disc cupular, glabrous or nearly so, the 
edges obscurely lobed. Capsule narrowly ellipsoid, with 2 vertical 
grooves, much tapered to the apex, glabrous, l to 1:5 in. long, 1-celled, 1- 
seeded. Seed '6 to '8 in. long, ellipsoid, brown, shining. Lawson in 
Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I. 622. K. Maingayi, Laws. l. c. K. robusta, 
Kurz For. Flora Burma, I. 253. K. calophylla, Wall. Cat. 4335. 
K. robusta, Kurz MSS. Rhesa Moja, Ham. MSS. ex Arn. in Ed. Phil. 
Journ, xvi. 315; Walp. Rep. i. 538. Celastrus robustus, Roxb. Fl, Ind. i. 
^ 626. Nothocnestis sumatrana, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Suppl. i. 531. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1994 (Kew Distrib.). Singapore; Maingay, 
Kew Distrib. No. 394. Andamans, King's Collectors. Distrib. Burma, 
Chittagong, Khasia Hills, Assam and Sikhim, Sumatra. 

I cannot discover any mark to separate K. Maingayi, Laws. from 
typical K. pulcherrima, Wall, and I have therefore reduced that species 
here. This is a much rarer tree in the Malayan Peninsula than the 
next which is very common. 

O  KuRRIMIA PANICULATA, Wall. Cat. 4336. A tree 30 to 60 feet 

high; young shoots glabrous. Leaves coriaceous; leaves as in the last 
bat often slightly narrowed to the base, and sometimes with as many as 
24 pairs of nerves; petioles varying from 1 to 2:25 in. and occasionally 
even 3 in. in length. Panicles shorter than the leaves, the branches sparse 
and spike-like, puberulous. Flowers ‘15 in. in diam., on pedicels about 
as long as themselves. Sepals 5, spreading, ovate, obtuse, puberulous. 
Petals 5, much larger than the sepals, broadly ovate, sub-acute, puberu- 
lous, especially on the inner surface. Stamens 5, rather shorter than 
+ the petals, inserted between the deep quadrate lobes of the disc; the 
filaments flattened, puberalons ; the anthers short, broadly ovate. Ovary 
sub-rotund, pubescent towards the narrowed apex. Fruit ‘65 in. long, 
more or less deeply bifid, each half 1- or sometimes 2-seeded; the 
pericarp leathery, nearly black externally and glabrous. Seeds oblong, 
often plano-convex, with dark shiny testa, ۰8 in. long. Lawson in Hook. 
61. Fl. Br. Ind. I. 622. Rhesa paniculata, Arn, in Ed. Phil. Journ. xvi. 
315; Walp. Rep. i. 538. Trochisandra india, Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 120; 
Fl. Sylv. Anal. Gen. lxvii. Pyrospermum calophyllum, Miq. Fl. Ind. 
Š 1. i. 402, | 
ا‎ — the provinces except the Nicobar and Andaman islands. A 
much commoner tree than the last, DISTRIB. Sumatra, Fe 
There is considerable variety in the length of the petiole in this 
species, but I cannot discover that differences in its length are associated 
with differences in any other organ. 
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9. ErxopENpRON, Jacq. f. ja 
Small trees or shrubs. Leaves opposite or subopposite, crenate or 
entire. Flowers in axillary branching cymes, often polygamous. Calyx 
4- or 5-cleft. Petals 4 or 5, spreading. Disc cupular. Stamens 4 or 5; 
anthers nearly globose. Ovary continuous with the dise, coni rarely 
2-4- or 5-celled, style very short, ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit succu- 
lent or dry, 1-2.celled, indehiscent; cells 1- rarely 2-seeded. Seed 
without an aril, albuminous.—DisrRiB. About 40 species, natives of 
South Africa, Tropical Asia, America and Australia. 
ELXODENDRON SUB-ROTUNDUM, King n. sp. A tree 20 feet high: 
young branches sub-compressed, glabrous, dark-coloured when dry. ` 
Leaves broadly ovate or sub-rotund, obtuse or sub-cuspidate, the edges 
entire and slightly revolute, the base slightly narrowed or rounded ; both 
surfaces glabrous, dull, the upper pale, the lower brown when dry : 
main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, spreading obliquely, little curved: length 2 to 
2:5 in., breadth 1:2 to 1-8 in. ; petiole *3 to*5 in., slender. Cymes axillary 
and terminal, umbellate on a common: pedunole, 1:5 to 25 in. long, 
l5 to 2 in. in diam., much-branched, many-flowered. Flowers numerous, 
nearly '2 in. in disni., their pedicels longer than themselves. Calyx 
short, copular, deeply divided into 4 or 5 rotund concave lobes, Petals 
4 or 5, broadly oblong, blunt, spreading, glabrous, sparsely scaly outside. 4 
Dise short, cupular, thin, wavy, not lobed. Stamens 4 or 5, inserted on the E 
outer surface of the disc; the filaments nearly as long as the pistil, 5 
slender; anthers ovate, basifixed. Ovary ovoid, tapering, surrounded at < 
the 0 but not confluent with, the thin dise, 2-celled ; style short, T 
stigma small. Fruit (immature) “5 in. long, oblong-clavate, dark- 
coloured, glabrous, crowned by the persistent style, 1-celled (by abortion) 
and NEUE 








s u^ m" 


This differs from E. Vosa Pers, i in having smaller flowers which 
are always 4-merous; in having a smooth (not lobed or corrugated) 
disc; a much less tapering ovary; and entire leaves with fewer nerves. — 

10. HIPPOCRATEA, Linn. 
f | Small trees or scandent shrubs. Leaves opposite, petioled ; m L 
| small, caducous. Flowers small, white or — —— in axill 
cymes, more rarely in terminal cymose 1 
| or of b free sepals. Petals 5, spreading, much larger t 
imbricate or valvate, Stamens 3, the —— ecu 

1 grooves grooves of the ovary ; anthers short, often 

8 | dehiscence. Tae at or cupt 
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disc, *3-celled ; style very short or 0, stigmas 123; ovules 2-10 in each 
cell, in 2 series, inserted on the inner angle. Fruit of 3 flattened carpels 
connate at the base, usually dehiscent. Seeds compressed, usually 
winged below, exalbuminous.— DISTRIK, Species about 90, natives of the 
tropics of both hemispheres. 

Panicles and flowers ferrugineous-tomentose. 


„Flowers *2 in. long ... eve e. l. H. ferruginea. 
Panicles and flowers glabrous, or at most 
puberulous, never ferrugineons. 
Flowers ۰8 in. or more in diam. 
i Petals glabrous on the upper surface ... 2. H. macrantha. 
Petals densely glandular-villous on tne 
upper surface... a es 3 H.Cumtugti. 
Flowers ‘15 in. in diam. , 
Leaves entire; petals broadly oblong- 
obovate — ies ose 
Leaves remotely and rather minutely ser- 
rate; petals orbicular TT . 9. H. Nicobarica. 
Flowers ‘05 in. in diam. T ہہ‎ 6. H. indica. 
Doubtful species ... ite sae H. Maingayi. 


l. Hippocratea FERRUGINEA, King n. sp. Aclimber; young shoots 
slender, glabrous, the older cinereous. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, 
sub-acute or shortly cuspidate, entire, the base rounded or sub-cuneate ; 
both surfaces glabrous, shining, the reticulations rather distinct; main 
nerves about 5 pairs, curved, ascending ; length 3:25 to 5'5 in., breadth 
2 to 2:5 in. petiole "3 to “4 in. Panicles axillary, nearly as long as 
the leaves, with large divaricating ferrugineous-pubescent pyramidal 
branches. Flowers '2 in. long, on pedicels rather shorter than them- 
selves. Sepals 5, rotund, concave, densely rusty-tomentose outside, 
glabrous inside, Petals 5, several times longer than the sepals, oblong- 
E obovate, with long slender claws, conduplicate, rusty-tomentose outside, 
Y glabrous inside, falcately carved so that the tips connive. Disc large, 

its lower edge thickened and wavy. Stamens 3, the filaments flattened, 
broad, reflexed; the anthers sub-globular, 1-celled, with transverse 
dehiscence. Ovary inserted on the dise, sub-globular, deeply 3-lobed. 
K Style cylindric, stigma minute. Fruit unknown. 
| | Penang: Curtis, N ^ 175. i 
wn only by Mr. Curtis’s specimens. 
— RE MACRANTHA, Korth. Verh. Nat. Gesch. 187, t. 39. 
A climber; young branches slender, minutely lenticellate, glabrous. 
` Leaves coriaceous, elliptic, sometimes rotund-elliptie, rarely slightly 
obovate, shortly and obtusely cuspidate, the edges with shallow cre- 
IE TSO - 


Du 


4. H. Andamanica. 
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nations, the base cuneate or rounded, both surfaces glabrous; main 
nerves 5 or 6 pairs, spreading, curving, prominent on the lower surface ; 
length 4 to 7 in., breadth 1:75 to 3:25 in, petiole “2 to “4 in. Panicles 
axillary, eymose, pedunculate, much shorter than the leaves, puberulous, 
minutely bracteolate. Flowers “3 in. in diam., on thin pedicels longer 
than themselves, Oalyx cupular, puberulous, w ith 5 broad shallow 
obtuse teeth. Petals 5, much longer than the calyx, lanceolate, puber- 
ulous on tlie lower, glabrous on the upper surface. Disc deep, fleshy, with 
a broad ring of minute hairs on its upper half, deeply scooped out on 
the upper surface to receive the small 3-celled ovary ; the 3 stamens 
attached to the margin of the dise, their filaments flat and much re- 
curved ; anthers small, rounded. Carpels usually 2, flat, oblong, obtuse, 
sometimes obovate-oblong and emarginate at the — striate, 2°5 to 4 
in. long. Seeds 2 to 3 in. long, the wing large and thinly membranous, 
Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat, I, pt. 2 p. 599: Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 257. 4. 
lanceolata, Ham. Wall. Cat. 4214. H. grandiflora, Wall. Cat. 4215. H. 
obtusifolia, Laws. (in part but not of Roxb.) in Hook. fil. Fl. Br, Ind. I, 
624, 

South Andaman: King's Collector. Perak: King's Collector. 
Wray: common, Duisrets. Burma, Chittagong, Assam, Sikhim, Terai. 

Flowers of Chittagong and Assam specimens of this which I have 
dissected agree perfectly with Korthal’s figure. Most of the specimens 
from the other localities cited are in fruit only; but their leaves agree 
so absolutely with the flowering specimens from Assam as to leave no 
doubt that they are conspecific. Helfer’s No. 905 (Kew Distrib.), and 
perhaps Griffith's No. 911 from the Eastern Himalaya, belong to this. 
H. Cumingti, Laws. resembles this both in flowers and leaves; but the 


petals in that are glandular-hairy on the upper surface, while in this | 


the upper surface of the petals is quite glabrous. 


3. HürrockATEA Cumtnott, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 624. | 
Scandent ; young branches slender, brown when dry, glabrous. Tu í 


coriaceous, broadly elliptic, acute or shortly and obtusely cuspidate, the 
base rounded; both surfaces glabrous, the lower reticulate. Panicles 


axillary, ‘shorter than the leaves, dichotomously cymose, few-flowered. | 
A Xn 


Flowers '45 in. in in diam., their pedicels longer than themselves. Calya — 
eupular, covered with minute deciduous tomentum, the mouth with 5 | 
shallow broad rather blant lobes, Petals much — than the — 
linenr-oblong, sub-acute, densely glandalar-vi he upper surface 
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4. Hirrocrarra Anpamanica, n. sp. King. A climber; young 
branches slender, glabrous, pale-brown when dry. Leaves thinly coria- 
ceons, oblong to elliptic, sub-acute or shortly and obtusely cuspidate, 
entire, the base cuneate; both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves 5 to 7 
pairs, ascending, curved, slightly prominent beneath ; length 4 to 5:5 in., 
breadth 18 to 2°75 in, petiole “4 to "6 in. Panicles often several 
together, axillary or terminal, as long as or: slightly longer than the 
leaves, many-flowered, much-branched. Flowers *15 in. in diam., on 
pedicels longer than themselves, buds globular, Calyx of 5 broad 
rotund spreading sepals, united at the base and irregularly dentate on the 
edges. Petals 5, larger than the sepals. broadly oblong-obovate, obtuse, 
glabrous, spreading. Disc broad, fleshy, hollowed out to accommodate 
the small 3-partite ovary. Stamens 3, inserted on the inverted edge 
of the disc; filaments short, broad, recurved ; anthers broad, 1-celled by 
abortion, dehiscing transversely. Style short, stigma sub-capitate. Fruit 
unknown. 

South Andaman Island ; King's Collectors. 

5. HIPPOCRATEA NICOPARICA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. for 
1875, pt. 2, p. 203. Scandent; young branches slender, dark-coloured, 
with sparse minute pale warts. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic, shortly and 
obtusely cuspidate, remotely and rather minutely serrate, the base 
rounded; both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull and 
paler; main nerves 7 to 10 pairs, spreading, faint; length 425 to 6'5 
in., breadth 2:25 to 3:25 in., petiole "35 in. Panicles dichotomously 
cymose, axillary, shorter than the leaves, about 2 in. in diam., minutely 
bracteolate, many-flowered. Flowers nearly ‘15 in. in diam. Calyx 
cupular, glabrous ; the lobes short, broad, blunt. Petals larger than the 
calyx, orbicular, glabrous. Disc convex, its edge up-turned, glabrous, 
obscurely 5-angled, almost concealing the ovary. Anthers small, sub- 
sessile. Fruit unknown. 

Nicobar Islands; Kurz. 

6. Hurrocrarea ×۵۰ ۸, Willd. Sp. PI. I, 193. A small glabrous 
shrub or tree usually with climbiog branches; young branches slender, 
dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic or elliptic-ovate, 


` gub-acute or bluntly cuspidate, the edges finely serrate; the base 


more or less narrowed, rarely rounded; main nerves about 5 pairs, 
jnconspicuons ; length 5 to 35 in, breadth 1-4 to F8 in., petiole *3 in. 
| : 


Punicles umbellately cymose, ‘much-branched, peduncled, spreading, 


` axillary or terminal, usually shorter than the leaves but sometimes much 
`` longer, 1 to 3 in. in diam. Flowers "05 in. in diam. Calyx-lobes broadly 
triangular, the edges hairy. Petals longer than the calyx, sub-erect, 
A blong, obtuse, concave. Anthers small, sub-orbicular. Ovary broadly 
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ovoid, glabrous, 3-grooved ; stigma sub-sessile, capitate. Carpvls usu- ` 
ally 2, oblong, blunt, flat, vertically striate, 2 in. long, each with two long 
winged seeds. DC. Prodr, i. 568; Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. 165; Cor. Pl. ii. 
t. 130; W. & A. Prodr. 104: Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. F1. 32; Thwaites 
Enum, 52; Oliv. Fl. Trop. Afr. i. 368; Brand. For. Fl. 83; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, 599; Lawson in Hook fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 624: 
Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 256. H. barbata, Mull. Phil. Trans. Inst. 
Vict. III, 23. H. disperma, Vahl. Enum. II, 28: Wall. Cat. 4210 (in 
part.). JH. euonymoides, Vahl, Enum, II, 98. H. obtusifolia, Wall. 
(not of Roxb.) Cat. 4211 A and B. H., tortuosa, Wall. Cat, 4126 (in 
part). Tonsella disperma, Poir. Celastrinea ۶ Wall. Cat, 9013. | x 
Malacca: Griffith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 396. Singapore; x 
Hullett, Distris,—Sumatra, Java, British India, Ceylon. 
There bas been considerable confusion about the Indian species of 
the genus Hippocratea. The confusion originated to some extent with 
Wallich who issued, under the name H. obtusifolia, Roxb. and the 
number 4211, a plant which is really H. indica, Willd. In Mr. 
Lawson's account of H. obtusifolia Roxb. in Hooker's Flora of British : 
India (I, 623) the following six are reduced to that species, viz., 
H. barbata, Mull.; H. rigida, Spanoghe; Salcia laevigata, Wight: 
Hippocratia ? E Wall, Cat. 4213; H. volubilis, Heyne in Wall. 
Cat. 4215, and A. tortuosa, Wall. Cat. 4216. Besides Roxburgh's 
description of H. obtusifolia, in Fl. Ind. I, 166, there is his original 
coloured figure in the Calcutta Herbarium to guide us as to what plant 
the author really meant to describe under this name. Moreover, 
so recently as 1883, there have been collected by Mr. J. S. Gamble at 
Chengalapalam (in the Nellore district of the Madras Presidency) spe- 
cimens (Herb, Gamb. No. 12216) of a plant which agree absolutely 
with Roxburgh's description and figure. These specimens have the E 
short panicles and obtuse emarginate fruits of Roxburgh's figure. Of the | 
six species mentioned by Mr. Lawson, H. barbata, Mull. alone shonld iu 3 
my opinion be reduced here, Muller's specimen of it exactly resembling — 
Roxburgh's figure in Herb. Calcutta, Salacia laevigata, Wight (of C. 
which there is a. colonred fen in Hooker's Bot. Misc. 111, 295, Suppl. ` ü MB 
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things, viz, H. obtusifolia Roxb. and Tr. Grahamii, Wight; while JT. tor- 
tuosa, Cat. No. 4216, is a mixture of H. obtusifolia, Roxb. and of 
H. indica, Willd. To M. Grahamii, Wight, Mr. Lawson (L c. p. 624) 
has reduced the plant issued by Wallich as his No. 4214, under itis name 
II. lanceolata, Ham. But in dea opinion this reduction is wrong. Under 
H. Arnottiana, Wight, Mr. Lawson proposes to include Salacia terminalis, 


Thwaites, which is a tree with cymose panicles on long peduncles much 
longer than the leaves, 


Doubtful Species. 


Hippocratea Mascari, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 625. 
Branches terete. Leaves coriaceous, lanceolate, glabrous, 3 in. long by 
‘75 in. broad.  Cymes 3-flowered, racemose. Carpels triquetrous, woody, 
4to5in. long. Seeds oblong, 3:5 to 4°5 in. long. 

Malacca: Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 397. Disrnīe. ? Borneo. 

Known only by Maingay's imperfect descriptions. (The above des- 
cription is copied from Lawson 1. c.) 


ll. SALACIA, Linn. 


Scandent or sarmentose shrubs or small trees. Leaves opposite, 
rarely alternate, petiolate, exstipulate, Flowers few or many, clustered 
in the axils of the leaves or extra-axillary, more rarely in eymes. | Calyx 
small, 5-parted. Petals 5, imbricate. Stamens 3, rarely 2 or 4, continuous 
with the disc, recurved. Ovary conical, immersed in the disc, 3-celled ; 
style very short, stigma simple or 3-lobed ; ovules 2-8 in each cell, 
in 1-2 series, inserted on the inner angle. Fruit baccate, 1-3-celled, 
sub-woody or fleshy. Seeds large, angular.—Disrrim, Species about 
130; natives of the tropics of both hemispheres, 


Leaves alternate wep ons mē eos d. 8. viminea, 
Leaves opposite. 

Flowers solitary or in pairs from the leaf-axils, not on 

tuberclea ... *.. EI oe +e 2. S. Maingayi. 


Flowers in pedunculate axillary cymes. 
Flowers campanuloid; the petals erect in their 
lower half, spreading in the upper one ہہ‎ 3 S.campanuloidea. 
Petals spreading from the base, š 
Leaves serrate-crenate .. one „sd B. Grifithi. 
. Leaves entire eee mn ہے‎ Oe B. Perakenais, 
Flowers from short axillary tubercles, 
Flowers ‘36 to “45 in. in diam. 
Leaves 6 to 12 in. long. 
—— tubercles each bearing 10 12 
... 0. S. Scortechinii. 
say ‘tubercles A a E 
flowers... ... et sisi e, E grandifora 
var. longifolia. 
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Leaves not more than 6 in. long. ٦ 
Main nerves of lenves 7 to 9 pairs e 7. B. grandiflora. 
Main nerves of leaves 4 to 6 pairs 4. B. S. latifolia, 
Flowers “25 in. in diam. 
Petals broadly cordate, obtuse, often clawed at the 
base; flower pedicels “25 to "35 in. long es D. BS. prinoides. 
Petals meat —— flower pedicels “5 to ‘65 in. 
long .. T ane wen 10. S, polyantha, 
Flowers *1 to "15 in. in diam. 
Leaves broadly elliptic, cuspidate ; ان‎ sub-erect, 
oblong * . Al. 5. Wray. 
Leaves oblong-lancoolnto; petala 1 spread- 8 
ing ... eee e. 12. S. Kunstleri. x. 19 
Leaves oblong or elliptic-oblong, much roticulato 
and vellowish when dry, 
Leaves sub-acute; flowers “15 in. in diam, the 
disc convex... ows «= 13. S. flavescens. 
Leaves obtuse; flowers “1 in, ^8 am. disc 
saucer-like .., ... ... «+ 14. S. Lawsoni. 
Imporfectly known species. 
S. Lobbti. 
S. rubra, Ģ o^ 
1. SaLACIA vIMINEA, Wall. Cat. 7267. A glabrous scandent 0 
shrub. Leaves membranous, usually alternate, lanceolate, shortly and 















bluntly acuminate, entire, the base cuneate; main nerves 5 to 7 pairs, 
oblique, faint; length 2:5 to 4 in., breadth “8 to 1:5 in., petiole “2 to 
‘3 in. Flowers ‘15 in. in diam., on thin pedicels '3 in. long, usually 
solitary or in groups of 2 or 3 aya in cymes), from minute bracteo- 
late tubercles, axillary or extra-axillary. Calyx cupular, flat, with 5 | 
triangular concave lobes. Petals 5, rotund or ovate, thin, larger than 
the calyx-lobes. Disc very convex, fleshy, glabrous, with a pale zone 
mt the base. Stamens 3; the filaments very broad, flat, triangular, 
erect; anthers transversely oblong, dehiscing by 2 transverse 2-celled 
apical slits. Ovary sunk in the dise, 3-angled, conical ; stigma small. 
Fruit (young) sub-globular, glabrous. Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I. 
627. S. alternifolia Scort. MSS. in Herb, Cale. 

Penang; Wallich. Perak; King’s Collector No. 374; za — 
No. 1811. à; 

The alternate leaves are the best mark of the pla 
I think it however possi ble that two sp ies are 
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2. SALACIA MAINGAYI, Laws. Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 626. A 
scandent shrub 6 to 15 feet long; branches rather slender, terete, pale- 
brown when dry and with minute warts, Leaves coriaceous, ovate, ellip- 
tic or oblong-elliptic, shortly cuspidate, entire, the base rounded; both 
surfaces glabrous, shining ; main nerves 5 to 7 pairs, slightly prominent 
on the lower ; length 2:5 to 4°5 in., breadth 1:25 to 2:25 in., petiole “25 to 
3 in. Flowers solitary or in pairs, axillary, not on tubercles, *45 in. in 
diam., their pedicels stout, about “3 in. long. Calyx fleshy, enpular, with 
9 short reniform spreading lobes. Petals 5, much larger than the calyx, 
oblong or oblong-obovate, sub-rotund, obtuse, rather fleshy, concave, 
glabrous, spreading. Dise very deep, fleshy, glabrous. Stamens 3, at- 
tached to the upper part of the disc; the filaments short, flattened, 
triangular, recurved and closely applied to the disc ; anthers tranaversely 
oblong, dehiscing transversely. Ovary conical, 3-angled, sunk in the 
disc at the base aud confluent with it, 3-celled. Style none, stigma 
with 3 radiating lobes. Fruit unknown. 

Malacca; Maingay. Perak; King's Collector Nos. 6639 and 
7471. 

This resembles Š. grandiflora, Kurz, but the flowers are solitary or 
€ in pairs from the axils of the leaves, and they are not inserted on tuber- 
cles; the petals are also oblong or oblong-obovate. Moreover this is 
scandent, while S. grandiflora is an erect shrub. 

3. SALACIA CAMPANULOIDEA, King, n. sp. A glabrous creeper 
50 feet long; young branches 4-angled, slender, pale when dry. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, ovate or elliptic-oblong, widest above the middle, the 
apex obtuse and shortly cuspidate; the edges pale thickened and wavy, 
crenulate in the lower, remotely serrulate in the upper half, slightly 
narrowed in the lower third to the base; both surfaces (but especially 
the lower) pale and often purplish when dry; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, 
spreading, faint; length 3 to 45 in., breadth 1:35 to 2 in., petiole '3 to 
4 in. Cymes short, axillary, few-flowered. Flowers campanulate, “15 to 
-2 in. in diam. at the month, their pedicels about as long as themselves 
or. longer, slender. Cymes solitary, axillary, not longer than the 
petioles, pedicelled, with numerous bracteoles at the apex where the 
pedicels are inserted. Calyx fleshy, spreading, deeply divided into 5 
transversely oblong obtuse suberect lobes. Petals 5, fleshy, broadly 
obovate-elliptic with broad bases, glaucous (especially externally) erect, 
spreading at the apex so as to form a campanulate corolla. Disc 
conical with truncate apex, fleshy, pale. Stamens 3, inserted near the 
upper edge of the disc; the filaments flattened, as long as the ovary, 
at first erect then recurved horizontally across the disc; anthers large, 
transversely oblong, 2-celled. Ovary conical, buried in the disc, style 
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rather long, stigma small Fruit when ripe sub-globular or pyriform, 7٦ 
glabrous, 1:5 to 2 in. in diam., sometimes nearly 3 in. long, and of a _ 
dark yellowish red colour. 

Perak: King's Collector, No. 2708, 3198, 4410, 5953, 6468 and 
10747. Scortechini, 

4. SALACIA 6877۷7۲۷, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl, Br. Ind. I, 628. 
Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, shortly and bluntly acuminate, the 
edges serrate-crenate, the base sub-cuneate ; both surfaces ginbrous, 
minutely reticulate; main nerves 5 to 7 pairs, ascending, curving; 
length 45 to 5 in, breadth 2 in, petiole “3 in. Gymes solitary, 
axillary, on peduncles “6 to ‘75 in. long, divaricating, about 1 in. . 
in diam. Flowers less than 20, “1 in. long, on pedicels shorter than 
themselves. Calyx puberulous, a shallow cup deeply divided into 
5 rotund-ovate concave lobes. Petals 5, erect, much longer than 
the calyx-lobes, thick, oblong, puberulous, the point slightly inflexed, 
the apex apiculate. Disc very convex, fleshy, glabrous; stamens 3, 
inserted on its upper edge; filaments erect, broad; anthers reniform. 

Ovary buried in the disc. Fruit unknown. 1 

Penang: Curtis No. 692. 

5. SALACIA PEnakkNSIS, King, n. sp. Scandent; young branches i 
dark-coloured when dry, lenticellate. Leaves elliptic, shortly and blunt- | 
ly acuminate, entire, the base minutely cordate; both surfaces shining, n: 
minutely reticulate ; main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, ascending, curving, faint, * 
length 2 to 2°75 in., breadth 1 to 1-35 in., petiole 2 in. Oymes axillary; = 889 _ 
“3 to “45 in. in diam., on peduncles ‘3 to "75 in. long, 5- to 8-flowered? : 
Flowers *15 in. long, on pedicels shorter than themselves. Calyx cupnlar, 
shallow, fleshy, deeply divided into 5 rotund concave lobes. Petals 5, ! 
erect, fleshy, oblong, concave, apiculate, puberulous, much longer than | 
the calyx. Disc thick, cylindric, Anthers 3, sessile on the convex apex | 
of the disc, large, transversely oblong, 2-celled. Ovary buried in the 
dise, conical, stigma minute. Fruit unknown. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 1042. š | 

6. Satacia SCORTECHINI, King, n. sp. A tall robust climber; 
young branches rather stout, pale-brown when dry, lenticellate. 4 
Leaves coriaceous, opposite, oblong or oblong-elliptic, sometimes slightly — 
obovate, sub-acute, the edges entire, the base usually narrowed but 
sometimes rounded; both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining, the 
lower dull, not reticulate; main nerves 6 to 8 p pairs, slightly promiuent ——— 
beneath ; Se CITE Lwa 
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lobes. Petals 5, much longer than the calyx, thick, spreading, orbicular. 
Dise broad, convex, fleshy. Stamens 3, inserted near the apex of the 
disc; the filaments broadly triangular, compressed; anthers small, 
Ovary flat, buried in the disc, the short conical thick style protruding ; 
ovules 3 in each cell. Fruit unknown. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 1848. 

This is known only by the late F. Scortechini’s scanty specimens. 
it is a very distinct species. 

7. ŠALACIA GRANDIFLORA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 1872, 
pt. 2, p. 300. A shrub or small tree; young branches rather slender, 
their bark pale when dry. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-elliptic or elliptic, 
shortly cuspidate, the edges entire, the base slightly narrowed or 
rounded ; both surfaces glabrous, the upper very shining and reticulate ; 
main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, ascending, curved, slightly prominent ; length 
5 or 6 in., breadth 2:25 to 3:25 in., petiole “5 in. Flowers glabrous, "25 to 
‘45 in. in diam., in groups of 3 to 6 from very short axillary or extra- 
axillary bracteolate tubercles; their pedicels "2 in. long. Calye cupular, 
deeply divided into 5 sub-orbicular fleshy segments. Petals 5, orbicu- 
lar or obovate-orbicular, concave, spreading. Disc very convex, fleshy, 
glabrous. Stamens 3, inserted towards the apex of the dise; the filaments 
broad, triangular, recufved. Ovary buried in the disc, the 3-angled 
style alone protruding, stigma small. Fruit globular or ovoid, glabrous, 
1 to 1:25 in, diam., the calyx and corolla persistent at the base while young, 
about 1:5 in. long when ripe. Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 259; Laws. in 
Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 626. 

Malacca: Griffith. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 5924 and 7579. 
Disrris.—Tenasserim (Kew Distrib.), No. 891. 

Kurz describes his S. grandiflora (Journ. As. Soc. Beng., pt. 2, p. 
300), as scandent, and as having its flowers on minutely bracteolate 
axillary or extra-axillary tubercles. He has with his own hand written 
the name S. grandiflora on various specimens in the Calcutta Herbarium 
which, although they have all axillary tubercles, shew no evidence of 
being scandent. These sheets are as follows :— Helfer, Tenasserim or 
Andamans (Kew Distrib.), Nos. 898 and 891 ; Griffith, Malacca (with- 
out number); and Wall. Cat. No. 2812 from Penang. These in turn 
agree with various specimens from Penang, Perak, Singapore and. 
Malacca which are described by their collectors as small erect shrabs, 
and not scandent. The character of being scandent must therefore 
be eliminated from Kurz’s diagnosis of S. grandiflora. In this view 


` Mr. Lawson appears to agree, for he describes both 8. grandiflora and 
| S. longifolia Hook. fil. (which I reduce to a variety of 5S. grandiflora) 
: “as orect shrubs. There is however a scandent species very closely re- 


i 
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sembling the foregoing in leaves, the flowers of which are not on tuber- 
cles but arise singly or in pairs from the leaf-axils, and this I have 
named Š. macrantha. 

As in the case of S. flavescens there is a considerable range in the 
size of the flowers of ری‎ grandiflora, some measuring only "20 in. diam., 
while others are “45 in. There is also some difference in the shape 
of the leaves. The specimens with very long, comparatively narrow, 
leaves have been accepted as a species by Mr. Lawson. But I cannot 
find that these differ in their flowers from Helfer's No. 895 (Kew Dis- 
trib) which Kurz, the author of this species, has named S. grandiflora 
with his own hand. I therefore treat these as a variety only. 

Var. longifolia. Leaves oblong or oblong-oblanceolate, the base 
much narrowed, 9 to 12 in. long. S. longifolia, Hook. fil. in Fl. Br. Ind. 
I, 626; Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 258. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 400%. Perak: Wray. 
Distris.— Tenasserim, Helfer (Kew Distrib.) No. 898. Penang: Curtis, 
Nos. 134, 1146, 1266, 2939, 

8. SALACIA LATIFOLIA, Wall. Cat. 4222. A scandent glabrous shrub 
many feet in length; young branches slender, terete, dark-coloured 
when dry. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-rotund, obtuse 
or shortly cuspidate, entire, the base rounded; upper surface pale- 
greenish when dry, the lower pale-brown ; main nerves 4 to G pairs, 
spreading, forking far from the margin, slightly prominent beneath ; 
length 3 to 6 in, breadth 2 to 3:5 in. petiole “5 in. Flowers “4 in. in 
diam., in fascicles of 6 to 8 from short axillary tubercles, pedicels 
about “5 in. long. Calyx cupular, with 5 broad reniform blunt lobes. ~ 
Petals 5, much longer than the calyx-lobes, obovate, blunt, spreading 
or recurved. Disc large, thick, glabrous. Stamens 3, inserted near the 
upper edge of the disc: the filaments long, flat, recurved ; the anthers 
transverscly oblong, 2-celled. Fruit globose, smooth, 1 in. in diam. ; 
seeds '75 in. long, semi-convex, slightly rugose. Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 
1,629. 8. platyphylla, Karz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. for 1875, pt. 2, 
p. 203. 

Singapore; Wallich. Pangkore: Scortezhini, Nos. 39, 951. Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands. 

This is allied to S. prinoides DC., but differs in being a large climber, 
also in having larger more rotund leaves and larger flowers and fruit, 


9. SALACIA PRINOIDES, DC. Prod. I, 571. A large — 


shrub; young branches — slender, somewhat four-ang 
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length 1:75 to 375 in., breadth 1 to 1:5 in., petiole ۰15 to '25 in. Flowers 
‘25 in. in diam., 3 to 6 from small tubercles in the axils of the leaves 
or from the smaller branches below the leaves; their pedicels slender, 
about “25 to “35 in. long. Calyx cupular, with 5 rounded concave lobes. 
Petals much larger than the calyx-lobes, broadly cordate, obtuse, often 
clawed at the base, the edges membranous. Dise broad, fleshy, convex. 
Stamens 3, from the upper edge of the dise; the filaments flat but not 
broad, erect: anthers small, transversely oblong, 2-celled. Ocary small, 
conical, 3-angled, buried in the disc. Fruit ovoid-globular, ‘5 in. in 
diam., 1-celled, l-seeded. Blume Bijdr. 221; Wall. Cat, 4219: W. and 
A. Prod. 105: Dalz. and Gibs, Fl. Bomb. 33; Karz For. Flora Burma, 
I, 260: Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 597; Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 1, 
626. S. podopetala, Turez. in Bull. Soc. Nat. Mosc. 1863, I, 581. S. 
Wightiana, Wall. Cat. 4221. Johnia coromandeliana, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
I, 169; DC. Prod. I, 571.  Tonsella prinoides, Willd. in Act. Acad. Cur. 
Ber. IV, 184. 

In all the provinces.—DisTRIBb: British India, Ceylon, the Malay 
Archipelago, Philippines. 
` Var. macrophylla, leaves broadly elliptic, acuminate, much narrowed 
at the base, 4 to 5 in. long, and 1:75 to2'75 in. broad. 5. macrophylla, 
Bl. Bijdr. 221. 

Perak: King's Collector, 7552; Wray, No. 2133. Disrris.—Java. 

10. SALACIA POLYANTHA, Korth. in Flora XXXI for 1848, p. 379. 
Scandent, glabrous; young branches dark-coloured when dry, minute- 
ly warted. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly elliptic-lanceolate, the apex 
shortly and obtusely acuminate, the base cuneate, the edges with 
remote shallow serrations; the upper surface shining when dry and 
sub-olivaceous, the lower dull brown; length 3°5 to 4°5 in., breadth 1:25 
to 2 in, petiole “35 in. Flowers about ‘25 in. in diam., on slender 


. pedicels ‘5 to ‘65 in. long, crowded on very short bracteolate axillary 


tubercles. Calyx flat, fleshy, with 5 rotund slightly imbricate lobes, 
Petals 5, much larger than the calyx-lobes, broadly elliptic, obtuse, con- 
cave, spreading. Disc very convex, fleshy, glabrous. Stamens 3, insert- 
ed near the upper edge of the disc: filaments flat but not very broad, 
short, sub-recurved ; anthers small, transversely oblong. Fruit un- 
known. 

Tongkah : Curtis, No. 2917. Kedah : Curtis, No. 2574. Distris.— 
Borneo. | 

Mr. Curtis describes his Tongkah plant as a climbing shrub and 
his Kedah plant as a tree; but I caunot find any difference in their 


flowers or leaves, 


11. Saraca Wrarr, King, n. sp. A stout climber: young 
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branches slender, glabrous, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves mem- 
branous, broadly elliptic, shortly cuspidate, entire, rounded or very 
slightly narrowed at the base; upper surface shining, darkly 
cinereous when dry; the lower pale, cinereous, dull: main nerves 6 or 
7 pairs, obsolete on the upper, faint on the lower surface when dry ; 
length 1:75 to 2:5 in., breadth 1 to 1:35 in.; petiole '3 to 4 in., slender. 
Flowers “15 in. in diam., their pedicels about “2 in, in fascicles 
of 3 to G on very short axillary tubercles shorter than the 
petioles. Calyx fleshy, sub-campanulate, deeply divided into 5 broad 
reniform-ovate spreading teeth. Petals sub-erect, twice as long as the 
calyx-lobes, fleshy, very broadly oblong; the apex obtuse, the base broad x o 
and truncate. Disc cupular, fleshy, entire. Ovary broad, depressed, 3- 

angled, surrounded by the disc, stigma small. Stamens 3, spreading ; 

the filaments stout, slightly flattened, recurved over the edge of the disc: 

anthers small, rounded, 2-celled. Fruit globular, nearly 2 in. in diam., and 

bright orange when ripe, glabrous, the surface much corrugated when 

dry especially towards the apex; pedicel very stout, *5 in. long. 

Perak: Wray, No. 2542. 

12. Satacta Kunsriert, King, n. sp. A scandent shrub; young 
branches cinereous, glabrous, lenticellate, the bark striate when dry. 
Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate or oblong-oblanceolate, shortly 
cuspidate, much narrowed to the base, both surfaces glabrous, the lower 
brown when dry, the transverse reticulations very distinct; main nerves 
about 7 pairs, spreading and curving upwards; length 3°5 to 5:5 in, 
breadth 1°75 to 2:3 in., petiole "15 in. Flowers ‘15 in. in diam., on thin 
pedicels “5 in. long, in fascicles of 3 to 6 from very small bracteolate 
axillary tubercles. Calyx small, cupular, spreading, deeply divided into 
5 concave ovate-orbicular teeth with coarsely ciliate edges. Petals 5, 
orbicular, spreading, much larger than the calyx-teeth. Disc flat, thin, 


e 


annular, not toothed. Stamens 3, attached to the inner edge of the disc; ' m: 
the filaments very broad, triangular, recurved, anthers small. Ovary ^ 
buried in the disc. Fruit unknown. = 
Perak: King's Collector, No. 683, —— only once and probably LÀ 
a rare plant). al 


13. SALACIA FLAVESCENS, Kurz, — ās Soc. Bengal, for 1872, + 
pt. 2, p: 300. A scandent shrub 40 to 60 feet long: young IERES db 
slender, black when dry and with numerous minute split warts. Leaves 

t- opposite, coriaceous, oblong, sub-acute, the edges entire and slightly — 
mT revolate when dry, the base rounded, almost — both. ei) but — ES 
speci My the. lower, yellowish when | Y; š 
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diam., in axillary clusters of 2 or 3 or on very short woody tubercles ; 
pedicels rather longer than the flowers. Calyx of 5 broadly ovate acute 
concave sepals sometimes with coarsely ciliate edges, otherwise glabrous. 
Petals twice as long as the sepals, broadly elliptic, glabrous, the inner 
two sometimes with two imperfect transverse thickened bands on the 
upper surface. Disc with saucer-like wavy lower rim, the upper part 
fleshy and confluent with the ovary. Stamens 3, inserted on the disc ; 
the filaments broadly triangular, embracing the ovary: anthers small, 
transversely elongated, 2-celled. Ovary immersed in the dise, conical, 
J-angled, glabrous, the style protruding, the stigma small. Fruit 
globular, glabrous, 1:5 to 2 in. in diam. Seeds several. Kurz For. Flora 
Burma. I, 260: Laws. in Hook. fil Fl. Br. Ind. I, 627. Microtropis 
coriacea, Wall. Cat. 4338. M. longifolia, Wall. Cat. 4339 (in part). 
Xanthochymus ovalifolius, Wall. (not of Roxb.) Cat. 4839 B. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No, 404/2. Perak: King's 
Collector, Scortechini, Curtis. Penang: Wallich, Curtis, No. 12. 
Kedah: Curtis, No. 2653. Distrip.—Tenasserim, Helfer (Kew Distrib.) 
No. 897. 

Var. dumosa: a small erect shrub; flowers brick-red. 
`x Perak: Scortechini, No, 505, 1734: King’s Collector, No. 10948. 
Kedah: Curtis, No, 2654. 

I think it probable that better acquaintance with this shrubby 
non-scandent variety will prove it to be quite as well entitled to specific 
rank as many members of this genus, 

14. SALACIA Lawsont, King. A scandent shrub with smooth prui- 
nose branches, becoming black when dry. Leaves sub-coriaceons, elliptic, 
obtuse, entire, the base rounded; both surfaces glabrous, pale yellow- 
ish-brown when dry, reticulate, shining: main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, 
faint; length 2:5 to 5 in. breadth 1:5 to 3 in. petiole 2 to “35 in. 
Flowers ۰1 in. in diam., 3 to 6 from small axillary bracteolate tubercles ; 
their pedicels slender, ‘25 to '3 in. long. Calyx of 5 ovoid-deltoid 
thick sepals. Petals 5, larger than the sepals, broadly ovoid, obtuse. 
Disc convex, fleshy. Stamens 3, inserted on the upper edge of the disc ; 
filaments flat, broadly triangular; anthers small, broader than long. 
Fruit unknown. S. ovalis, Lawson (not of Korth.) in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. 
Ind. I, 627. | 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 400. 

* A species with leaves like those of S. flavescens Kurz, but with 
` much smaller flowers : collected only by Maingay. I have been obliged 
` to change the name of this, ns there is an earlier S. ovalis published by 
E Korthals in 1848 (Flora, XXXI, 579); whereas Mr. Lawson’s name 


. dates from 1875. 




















Imperfectly known species, 

Saraca Lonnmi, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 626. An erect 
shrub; branches terete, covered with minute warts. Leaves elliptic- 
oblong with a short obtuse point, entire, not drying black, 3 to 59 in. 
long and 1 to 1°75 in. broad. Flowers | to 3 in each axil, thick and 
fleshy ; pedicels stout, 1 to 1'5 in. long. Petals roundly ovate, sub-cordate 
at the base, 25 in. long. Fruit unknown. 

Singapore, Lobb, 

This is known only by Lobb's imperfect specimen said to have been 
collected at Singapore. The description above given is copied from 
Lawson (L c.), * 

SALACIA RUDRA, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 627. A scandent ? 
shrub with coarse pale-coloured branches. Leaves sub-coriaceous, ellip- 
tic-lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, entire, the base cuneate, 
both surfaces glabrous, the lower paler; main nerves 5 pairs. Flowers 
unknown. Fruit globose, bright red when ripe, rugose, l'5 in. in diam., 
2-seeded. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), Nos. 398/2 and 1525. 

The above description is taken from Lawson (l. c.) 
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Shrubs or trees, erect or scandent (cirrhose in Gouania). Branches 
unarmed spinous or aculeate. Leaves simple, alternate, or rarely opposite, | 
usually coriaceous, often 3-5-nerved; stipules small, deciduous or È 
changed into prickles. Flowers hermaphrodite or polygamous, small, 
greenish, in cymes which are solitary or disposed in spikes or panicles, 
Calyx 4-5-fid; lobes triangular, erect or recurved, usually carinate 
within, valvate. Petals 4-5, rarely O, inserted on the throat of the 
calyx-tube, usually shorter than its lobes, cucullate or involute. Stamens 
4-5, inserted with the petals and opposite to them, often enclosed within 
their folds; anthers versatile, 2-celled, dehiscing longitudinally. Disc 
fleshy and ‘filling the calyx-tube, or thin and lining it, entire or lobed, 
glabrons, rarely tomentose. Ovary sessile, free or immersed in the dise, 
wholly free from the calyx-tube or more or less adherent to it, 3- rarely 
2-4-celled ; style short, simple, or 2-4-cleft; ovules 1 in each 
erect, anatropous, raphe dorsal. Fruit free or girt at Sis سید‎ SE 
by the adhering calyx-tube, 3- more rarely 1-4-celled, |, ca] sular and | 
winged, or drupaceous, Seed mith ا ا‎ rely exalbumıı 
embryo Urge ah Ine tropical and temperate regions; speci 
about 420. ۴5 i. imet ۸ ANA ee Ni | 
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Fruit superior. 
Armed trees or shrubs ; fruit drupaceous e. 1. Zizvrnus. 
Fruit half inferior. 
Unarmed erect shrubs; fruit dry, 3-celled, 
J-seeded  ... ese 2. COoLUNRINA. 
Scandent unarmed رسای جا‎ fruit dey, 1-celled, 
l-seeded (by abortion), epicarp prolonged into a 
long apical wing. 
Fruit indehiscent, apical wing not splitting 3. VkgNTILAGO. 
Fruit dehiscent, apical wing splitting at 


least at the base vis S 4. 5۱1۷711۸ 
Fruit inferior, crowned by the persistent calyx: 
3-winged or triquetrous ne 7 = O GOVANIA, 


1. Zizvrnus, Juss. 


Trees or shrubs, often decumbent or sarmentose and usually armed 
with sharp, straight or hooked prickles (transformed stipules). Leaves 
alternate, 3-nerved, usually coriaceous. Flowers fascicled, or in sessile 
or peduuculated cymes. Calyx 5-fid; lobes spreading, keeled within ; 
tube broadly obconical. Petals 5, rarely O, cucullate, deflexed. Disc 
5-10-lobed, flat or pitted, with a free margin. Stamens 5. Ovary sunk 
in the disc and confluent with it at the base, 2-4-celled ; styles 2-4, 


. free, or more or less united. Fruit fleshy or dry, with a woody or bony 


l-4-seeded 1—4-celled stone. Seed plano-convex, albumen 0, or very 
scanty.—DisrRiB. Species about 60, found in tropical Asia and America, 
and in the temperate regions of both hemispheres. 


Leaves pubescent underneath. 

Leaves uniformly tomentose beneath, broadly 

ovate or sub-orbicular, blunt; drape glabrous, 

with much pulp and bony endocarp .. 1. Z. Jujuba. 
Leaves rusty-pubescent beneath, ovato làpotoléte, 

oblique, acute; drupe glabrous, with scanty pulp 

and leathery endocarp vis 2. Z. Oenoplia. 
Leaves rusty-pubescent beneath, slliptio-oblong, 

acute or shortly acuminate, cordate; drupe 
rufous-tomentose, with thin pulp and bony 

endocarp  ... 7 one 3. Z. Kunstleri. 
Leaves sparsely pubescent beneath, ovate-Inno- 

eolate, oblique, blantly acuminate; drupe gla- 

brous, with thin pulp and leathery endocarp — ... 4. Z. elegans. 
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Leaves glabrous on both surfaces. 
Cymes in thyrsoid terminal panicles, fruit 
tomentose... vis šQ es 5. Z. calophylla. 
Cymes axillary. 
Sepals connivent, disc pitted, drupe glabrous 6. Z. affinis. 
Sepals spreading, disc not pitted. 
Lateral nerves of leaves either nn- 
branched, or very faintly so, — gla- 


brous .. @ Z. glabra. 
One at least of the lata nerves strong- ° 
ly branched, drupe tomentose «+ 8. Z. Horsfieldii. 


1. Zizvruvs Jorona, Lamk. Dict, IIT, 318. A small tree: young 
branches, flowers and under surfaces of leaves more or less pale or 
tawny-tomentose. Leaves ovate-elliptic, ovate or sub-orbicular, blunt, 
sub-entire, somewhat narrowed at the base, upper surface glabrous; 
length 1 to 2 in., breadth '5 to 115 in.; prickes solitary or in pairs : 
petiole “25 to *5 in. Cymes short, lax or dense, axillary. Calyz flocculent 
outside, glabrous inside. Petals sub-spathulate, concave. Disc with 10 
grooved lobes. Ovary glabrous, 2-celled ; styles united to the middle. 
Fruit globose or ovoid, glabrous, fleshy, *5 to "75 in. in diam., yellow or 
orange-yellow, stone l- or 2-celled. DC. Prodr. ii. 21; Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. 
608 ; Wall. Cat. 4244; W. & A. Prodr. 162; Wight Ic. t. 99; Hook. 
Journ. Bot. i. 320, t. cxl. (1834); Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb, Fl. 49; Thwaites 
Enum. 74; Bedd. Fl. Sylvat. t. exlix.; Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 632: 
Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 266; Boiss. Fl. Orient, ii. 13; Brandis For. 
Flor. 86, t. 17; Trimen Fl. Ceyl. I. 280. Z. mauritiana, Herb. Ham. in 
Wall. Cat. 4245; DO. Prodr. ii. 21. Z. Sororia, Schult. Syst. v. 337; 
DC. Prodr. ii. 21. Z. trinervius, Roth Nov. Sp. 168, excl. var. B. 
Rhamnus Jujuba, Linn. Fl. Zeyl. 36; Rheede Hort. Mal. iv. t. 40. 

Malacca and Province Wellesley, but probably introduced. 187718. 
India, Affghanistan, Ceylon, China, Australia, Africa, 

A widely distributed species, and therefore presenting considerable | 
variety. The description above given refers to the plant as found in 
the Malay Peninsula. As a rule there are two stipular prickles, of 
which one is straight and the other curved. The fruit is eaten and 
several garden forms are found. 

2. Zizvpuvs OexorLia, Mill Gard. Dict. No. 3. A scandent or 
straggling shrub; young branches rusty-tomentose; prickles solitary, 
tomentose at the base, glabrous at the apex, short, recurved. Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, often very oblique, acute, entire or رز را دسا‎ ۱ 
serrate, with 3 bold vertical nerves and Homes onnecting ascending 
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branches ; upper surfaces sparsely strigose, the lower densely rufescent- 


villous : length 1-25 to 2-25 in., breadth -7 to 1۰2 in. ; petiole ‘2 to “3 in, 
tonientose. (Uymes slightly longer than the petioles, subsessile, 12-to 15- 
flowered, pubescent. Calyx sparsely pubescent outside, glabrous inside. 
Disc glabrous, with 10 short deeply pitted lobes. Styles united to the 
apex, Drupe globular, slightly compressed, black, glabrous, shining, with 
scanty pulp, ‘25 in. in diam., endocarp leathery. DC. Prodr. ii. 21; Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. i. 611; Wall, Cat. 4246; Don Prodr. 190; W. & A. Prodr. 163; 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. Fl. 49; Thwaites Enum. 74; Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 
I, 634; Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 266; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Anal. Gen. Ixix. ; 
Brandis For. Fl. 86. Z. albens,-Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. 607. Z. celtidifolia, 
DC. Prodr. ii. 20; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 641). Z. ferruginea, 
Heyne in Wall. Cat, 4246, B, in part. Z. Napeca, Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. 612, 
not Willd.; Roth Nov. Sp. 159. Z. pallens, Wall. Cat. 4247 ۶ Z. pedi- 
cellata, Wall. Cat. 4243. Z. rufula, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. i. 643. Z. scan- 
dens, Roxb. Hort, Beng. 17; Wall. Cat, 7269. Rhamnus (Enoplia, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 282. | ۱ 

In all the Provinces; common.—Distrib., British India, Ceylon : 
tropical Asia and Australia. 

. In Perak there is a form of this (King's Collector Nos. 5106 and 
5276) with leaves rather larger than the measurements above given, 
and nearly glabrous, 

3. 727۲۲8109 Konstiert, King n. sp. A scandent or straggling 


‘shrub: young shoots rusty-pubescent ; spines stout, solitary, decurved. 


Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, acute or shortly acuminate, very finely 
serrate, narrowed to the minutely cordate base; upper surface shining, 
glabrous except the impressed rusty-pubescent nerves; the lower dull, 
rusty-pubescent especially on the 3 main vertical nerves and their 
lateral branches; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 2 to 3 in., petiole *15 to 2 
in.  Cymes 5- to 8-flowered, sub-sessile and crowded on branches 4 to 
10 in. long, many of them in the axils of leaves much smaller than 
those of the stem. Calyx rusty-tomentose outside, glabrous inside; its 
teeth broadly triangular, acute, spreading. Diso with 5 broad truncate 


‘emarginate teeth, glabrous except a villous elevated ring surrounding 


the baseof the sunk tomentose ovary. Styles united for half their 
length. Drupe ovoid, slightly compressed, rufous-tomentose, the per- 
sistent calyx reflexed ; 1 to 1°25 in. long, and from '5 to "75 in. diam. ; 
pulp scanty, endocarp woody ; seed single, compressed. 

Province Wellesley, King's Collector No. 1607. Perak: Wray, 
Nos. 1911, 3281 and 3285; King's Collector Nos. 3772 and 6353. 

A very distinct species, the flowering branches of which have much 
smaller leaves than those of the barren branches. Named in memory 
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of its first collector, H. H. Kunstler, who sent it from Province Wellesley > 
in 1881. 

4. 710۲ 80 ELEGANS, Wall. Cat. 4233. <A straggling or scandent 
shrub: young branches slender, softly pubescent. Leares ovnte-Inn- 
ceolate, blantly acuminate, oblique, the edges obscurely glandular- 
serrate-crenate, the base slightly narrowed ; upper surface glabrous 
except the pubescent nerves; the lower sparsely pubescent especially ` 
on the nerves; the middle oí the 3 main bold vertical nerves unbranched, 
one, and sometimes both, of the lateral sending a few faint branches 
from one side; length 2 to 3 in., breadth 75 to 1:25 in. ; petiole "25 to 
'35., tomentose. Cymes with stalks ns long as the leaves, dichotomous, ` 
20- 30-fowered, tomentose. Calyz adpressed-pubescent outside, glab- ” 
rous inside. Disc glabrous, fleshy, with 5 broad emarginate lobes, each _ 
lobe with 3 deep pits; styles short, slightly united. Drupe sub-globular, 
compressed, glabrous, '3 in. in diam., pulp very thin, endocarp leathery. 
M. subquinguenervius, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat., Suppl. 330. 

Singapore; Wallich, King's Collector. Malacca; Ridley No. 1504. 
Maingay (Kew Dist.) No. 412. Perak: King's Collector, No. 4260 
and 4770—D1sTEIB. ; Sumatra, Forbes 3137; Diepenhorst. 

This species was first described by Miquel from specimens collected * 
at Prianam in Sumatra, one of which is in Herb. Calcutta. Miquel does 
not describe the fruit, which differs from that of Z. Horsfieldti of the 
same author iu being smaller and glabrous. 'lhis is no doubt very 
closely allied to Z. Horsfieldii, and it would have been better had 
Miquel transposed the names of the two; for there is much more dis- 
position to an increase in the number of the nerves of the leaves in : 
Z. Horsfieldii than in Z. subquinquenereis. Wallich had however, long ; 
prior to the publication of Miquel's name for this, issued leafless twigs 
of itas No. 4233 of his Catalogue, under the name Z. elegans ; and 
this name must therefore, as the earliest, be adopted. 

5. ZazvrHUS CALOPHYLLA, Wall. in Roxb. Fl. Ind., ed. Carey, Il; 

366. A rig ses climber ; young —  dark-coloured, — 
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ovoid or ovoid-globose, the pulp scanty and the endocarp leathery, 
seed solitary. Wall. Cat. 4230; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1,636. 2. ornata, 
Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat., Vol. I, pt. I, 642. Berchemia calophylla, G. Don 
Gen. Syst. II, 28. 

Penang; Wallich. Malacea; Griffith, No. 2046. Maingay (Kew 
Distrib.), No. 411. Perak, common. Singapore; Ridley, Nos. 1915, 
4933. Pahang, Ridley, No. 5021. Selangor, Ridley's Collector. 

A handsome and very distinct species. Ridley's Singapore No. 3646 
seems to be a form of this with smaller leaves and more globular smaller 
fruit than usual. Z. ornata, Miq., of which there is a type specimen 
in Herb. Calcutta, differs in no respect from this. 

6. Zizyenus arriNIS, Hemsley in Hook. le, Pl. t. 1544. Scan- 
dent: young branches dark-coloured, glabrous, the older often with 
many prominent lenticels, prickles and leaves as in Z. calophylla. 
Cymes solitary, axillary, on pedicels longer than the petioles, spreading, 
many-flowered, puberulous. Flowers sub-globular, opening only slightly; 
the calyx corinceous, rugulose and sub-glabrous externally ; its lobes 
broadly ovate, very concave, erect, with incurved apices lined internally 
with a pale glabrous membrane. Dise minutely 10-crenate, pitted, glab- 
rous. Styles united to the apex. Fruit ovoid, glabrous, 75 in, long and 
‘6 in. in diam., the pulp scanty and the endocarp bony. 

Perak: Wray Nos. 1885, 1886 and 1995. King’s Collector Nos. 
3568, 3747, 5238, 5528, 6720.  Scortechini No. 192. | 

The leaves of this species so much resemble those of Z. calophylla 
Wall, that its author, who had very scanty material to work with, 
expressed some doubt whether it should not be considered as n variety 
of that species, rather than as a distinct one. An examination of 
numerous specimens with good flowers and ripe frait, shows however 
that it i& perfectly distinct from Z. calophylia. Its calyx differs in 
fact very much from that of any other Asiatic species of this genus 
known to me, ivasmuch as the lobes are coriaceous, cucullate, conni- 

ined by a pale membrane. 

tenance — Roxb. Fl. Ind. I, 614. A scandent shrub ; 
young branches puberulous; spines short, curved, solitary. Leaves ovnte- 
oblong, rarely ovate-lanceolate, shortly and obtusely caudate-acaminate, 
the edges serrulate or sub-entire, the base slightly narrowed, obliquo, and 
sometimes emarginnte on one side, boldly 3-nerved, nerves unbranched, 
both surfaces shining, glabrons except the midrib on the upper yoron 
is pubescent; length 2:5 to 35 in., breadth 1:25 to 1:6 in., petiole “2 to 
D in. ` Cymes slightly longer than the petioles, on short stalks, یں‎ 
spreading, 10- to 20-flowered, pubescent like the outer-surface E 
calyx. Dise with a circular bairy centre and glabrous edge wi 
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obscure broad teeth. Drupe round or ovoid, at first puberulous, when 
quite ripe yellow and usually nearly glabrous, '5 or “6 in. in diam., 
stone usually l-celled. Kurz For, Flora Burma, ہا‎ 267. Z. venulosa, 
Wall. Cat. 4235. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands.—Disrgis. Burma, Chittagong. 

This is a perfectly good and distinct species. Mr. Lawson however, 
misled no doubt by Wallich's wrong identification of No. 4242 of his 
catalogue as Z. glabra, Roxb., and in the absence of an authentic speci- 
men of the species, reduced this (in Hooker's Flora of Brit. India I, 636,) 
to 2 glabrous form of Z. rugosa Lamk., which is a plant with a totally 
different inflorescence. The nearest ally of this is undoubtedly the 
Indian Peninsular species Z. frinervia Roxb., which was published by 
Roxburgh i in his Hortus Bengalensis in 1813 ns Z. trinervins, and of 
which a fall and excellent description was given as Z. trinervia in his 
Flora Indica I, 606. The synonymy of this species is rather curious, 
and I therefore make a note of it here. Roth described what is 
undoubtedly a different plant in his Nove Plantarum Species (pub- 
lished in 1821) as n species of his own under the name Z. trinervius, 
and of that plant he describes, as var. glubratus, a form to which he 
reduces Z. glabratus Heyne, which is unmistakably the Z. trinervius of 
Roxburgh; I can find no other publication of Heyne's Z. glabratus than 
this one of Roth's. Unfortunately Mr. Lawson has taken Heyne's 
name as that of the species, although Roxburgh's dates from 1813. 

B. Zizyenus Horsrietpu, Miq. Fl. Ind, Bat., Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 643. 
Young branches sparsely puberulous; spines short, curved, usually 
solitary or with a second abortive. Leaves ovate-elliptic or ovate-lnnceo- 
late, acuminate, minutely serrate, the base slightly narrowed, some- 
times oblique or sub-cordate, glabrous on both surfaces, the latter with 


a few scattered hairs on the nerves; vertical nerves 3, bold, impressed 


on the upper and prominent on the — surface, the middle one un- 
branched, the two lateral seuding bold curved ascending branches 


towards the margin; length 2-5 to 3 in., breadth 1 to 1°75 in., petiole 


3 to '5 in. Cymes longer than the سا‎ branched, few-flowered. 
Flowers on pedicels longer than themselves; calyx puberulous outside, 
glabrous inside: disc tomentose with a glabrous 10-crenate wavy 
edge, not pitted ; styles united to the apex. Fruit globular, slightly 
compressed, “5 to “6 in. in diam., densely but minutely tawny-tomentose. 

Nicobar Islands; Kurz. Singapore, Ridley, No. 6379-0801۴ 
Java. 

This species much resembles Z. glabra, Roxb., but the outer nerves. 
of the leaves are boldly branched outwards, and the fruit is- minutely 


| tomentose. The specimens of this are scanty. Whe mes See, 
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of this and of Z. glabra, Roxb. are obtained, it may be found impossible 
to keep this up as more than a variety of the older species. Ridley’s 
Singapore specimens ( No. 6379) have longer-stalked cymes than those 
from the Nicobar Islands or from Java, In the latter the cymes do not 
much exceed the petiole in length, while in the former they are, even 
when in flower, half as long as the leaf, 


2. COLUBEINA, Rich. 


Erect shrubs. Leaves nKernnte. Flowers in very short axillary 
cymes. Calyx 5-fid; tube hemispherical. Petals 5, clawed, springing 
from the margin of the disc, hooded. Stamens 5. Disc fleshy, filling the 
calyx-tube. Ovary sunk in the disc and confluent with it, 3-celled ; 
style 3-cleft ; stigmas reflexed. Fruit the size of a pea, subglobose, 
surrounded below the middle by the remains of the calyx-tube, 3-celled, 
cells l-seeded, tardily dehiscent.—Disrais. Species 18, chiefly tropical 
American, 

Leaves broadly ovate, crenate-serrate مہ‎ J Q. asiatica. 

* oblong-oblanceolate, entire . 2 C. anomala. 

l. COLUBRINA ASIATICA, Brongn. in Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. 1, x, 369. 
A glabrous unarmed shrub. Leaves broadly ovate, acute, crenate-serrate, 
(sometimes obscurely), rounded at the base; main nerves about 3 pairs, 
curved, ascending; length 15 to 3 in., breadth 1 to 225 in. ; petiole “4 
to “6 in., slender. Cymes shorter than the petioles, flowers yellowish. 
W. & A. Prodr. 166; Wight Ill. i. t, 74; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. FI. 50; 
Thwaites Enum. 75; Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 642; Kurz For. Flora 
Burma, I, 268; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. Anal. Gen. Ixix. C. javanica, Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat, vol. I, pt. 1,649. Ceanothus asiaticus, Lamk Ill. t. 129, f. 2; DC. 
Prodr. ii. 30; Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. 615; Wall. Cat. 4262. O. capsularis, 
Forst. Prodr. 18; DC. Prodr. ii. 32. Pomaderris cuprularis, G. Don 
Gen. Syst. ti. 39; Burm. Zeylan. t. 48. Rhamnus acuminata, Colebr. 
in Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. 615. 

Pahang, Perak, Nicobar and Andaman Islands.—DISTRIB. ; Malay 
Archipelago, British India, 

9. QoLUBRINA ANOMALA, King n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 feet high 
with spreading pendent branches; young shoots softly rusty-puberu- 
lous. Leaves oblong-oblanceolate, caudate-acuminate, entire, much nar- 
rowed to the base: upper surface glabrous, shining; the lower puberu- 
lous, liver-coloured when dry; main nerves 4 pairs, slightly curved, 


ascending, the lowest pair springing from the very base: length 4 to 


6:5 in, breadth 'I:1 to 225 io. petiole *4 to '5 in. Oymes axillary 
or crowded on the branches between the leaves, branching, many- 
flowered, rusty-tomentose, minutely bracteolate. Flowers '15 in. in 
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diam., on pedicels longer than themselves. Caly# sparsely puberulous 
outside, its lobes triaogular, glabrous and keeled inside, Disc glabrous, 
thick, filling the calyx tube; ovary glabrous, 3-celled, the styles short, 
distinct, sometimes slightly reflexed. Fruit on a thin glabrous pedicel 
elongated to nearly 1 inch, depressed-globular, glabrous, ‘25 im. indiam., 
black when dry, the withered calyx teeth forming a ring above its base. 

Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 6561 and 7476. 

This plant différs from the other species of the genus in the 
character of its folinge, and in the fact that the styles are quite short, 
avd not united. The flowers, however, in other respects, aud the fruit, 
are exactly those of the genus. š 


3 VEXTILAGO. Gaertn. 


Scandent shrubs with alternate leaves. Flowers small, panicled, 
minutely bracteolate. Calyx obconic, 5-fid ; the teeth spreading, keeled 
internally. Petals 5, deltoid or obcordate, deflexed, cucullate. Stamens 5, 
adnate to the petals at the base. Disc 5-angled, its margin free. Ovary 
immersed in the disc, 2.celled, the style very short. Ripe fruit sub- 
globose, 1.celled, 1l-seeded, surrounded at its base or middle by the 
adherent calyx-tube, the fruit prolonged upward above the seed-chamber 
into a linear or linear-oblong coriaceous npical wing. Seed sub-globose, 
exalbuminous.—Disrau, Species about 16; tropical. 

Fruit pubescent T san S. 1. V. Madraspatana. 

Fruit glabrous. 

Leaves sub-acute, with 8 to 11 pairs of 
main nerves, fruit “25 to '35 in. in diam.... 2. V. Maingayi. 
Leaves more or less shortly caudate-acu- 
minate, with 6 or 7 pairs of main nerves... 9. V. leiocarpa. 
1. VENTILAGO MADRASPATANA, Gaertn. Fruct. I, 223, t. 49, p. 2 


Young branches and panicles pubescent. Leaves oblong-ovate to ovate, — 


sub-acute, the edges entire or obscurely sinuate in the upper half, the 


base rounded ; main nerves 4 to 6 pairs, alternate, ascending ; upper 


surface glabrous, the lower glabrous or puberulous; length 2:25 to 5 in., | 


breadth 1:95 to 2-25 in.; petiole “29 to ‘6 in. Panicles terminal and 


axillary, longer than the leaves, narrow, with distant short many- 
flowered cymose branches. Flowers about ‘15 in. iu diam., shorter than 
their pedicels, densely crowded. Calye pubescent or puberulous out- 
side, glabrescent inside; disc velvetty. Ovary tomentose, styles more 
or less divergent. Fruit yellowish, densely pubescent, often becoming 


sub-glabrous with age ; the nut about -2 in. in diam. ; the wing l-nerved, 


F 


blunt, 1:75 to 2:95 in. long and '3 to “4 in. broad. V. calyculata, Tulasne 


in Ann. Sc, Nat. Ser. 4, VIL. 124; Brandis For. Flora 96; Lawson in 
| TiEDUI Lucr 
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Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 631; Kurz For. Flora Burma. I, 262. V. denti- 
culata, Willd. Nov. Act. Ber. iii, 417; DC. Prodr. ii. 38. V. macrantha, 
Tulasue in Aun. Sc. Nat. Ser. 4, viii. 123. V. madraspatana, Roxb. Fl. 
Iud. i. 629 ; Cor. PL. i. 55, t. 76; Wall. Cat. 4268, in part. W. & A. Prodr. 
164. V. silhetiuna, Smithiana, and sulphurea, Tulasne in Ann, Sc. Nat. 
Ser. iv-viii. 125. 

South Andaman.—Disrais, Throughout the hotter parts of India 
and Java. 

Tulasne was the first to establish V. calyculata as a species, and he 
founded it upon three Indian specimens, riz, Herb. Strachey and Win- 
terbottam No. 349, Wall. Cat, 4268G. (both from Kamaon) and Wall. 
Cat. 4268H. (from Sylhet). The characters used by him to distin- 
guish V. calyculata as a species distinct from the older V. madraspatana, 
Gaertn. are that the latter has more slender and more glabrous panicles ; 
that the ovary is less hairy and the styles less divergent; the wing 
being attached to the base of the fruit in V. madraspatana, while it springs 
from about the middle of itin V. calyculata. The last character is the 
one most relied upon; but, as regards it, I find no degree of constancy. 
I do not think the form named calyculata deserves rank as more than a 
variety of typical V. madraspatana Gaertn, the synonymy of which 
(as distinct from this variety) is as follows: Brongn. Mem. sur la Fam. 
des Rhamnées, Ann. Sc. Nat. for 1827, Ser. I (Vol. X) p. 358, t. 12, fig. 
IV; W. & A. Prodr. 164; Wight Ic. 163 ; Wall. Cat. 4268, in part; Dalz. 
ds Gibs. Bomb. Fl..48; Thwaites Enum. 74; Brandis For. Fl. 96; Laws, 
in Fl. Br. Ind. I, 631. V. bracteata, Wall. Cat. 4269, 

The typical form seems to occur only in Southern India and Ceylon. 

. 8, VENTILAGO MAINGATI, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 631, 
Young branches and panicles puberulous. Leaves thmly coriaceous, 
glabrous, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, sub-acate, entire, the bases nnr- 
rowed; main nerves B to 11 pairs, spreading; length 25 to 45 in., 
breadth 1:25 to 1:75 in, petiole ‘l to '2 in. Panicles narrow and spike- 
like, shorter than the leaves when in flower, longer when in fruit; the 
branches very short, distant, cymose. Filoiwers crowded ; 1 in. in diam., 
about as long as their pedicels. Calyx puberulons outside, glabrous 
inside, the keels of its lobes very bold. Disc pubescent. Ovary glab- 
rous, Fruit greenish-yellow, glabrous; the nut *25 to °35 in. in diam. ; 
the wing blunt, l-neryed, mottled with red, 3 to 3:5 in. long and about 
'6 in. broad. Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 263. 

Malacca : Maingay ( Kew Dist.) No. 407; King's Collector, No..7721. 
Disrüip, Tenasserim P Cambodia ! 

C A species easily recognised by its elongated entire thinly coriaceous 
leaves, and long-winged glabrous fruit. Tenasserim is given as a local- 
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ity for this species by its author; but if this distribution be given on 
the strength of Helfer's Tenasserim specimen No. 2022 (Kew Distrib.), 
I think it is erroneous: for that specimen does not agree with Maingay's 
(from Malacca) No. 407 which is the type of the species. 

9. VENTILAGO LEIOCARPA, Benth. Fl. Hongkong 67; Journ, Linn. 
Soc. V, 77. Young shoots angled and, like the inflorescence, puberulous, 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, glabrous, ovate-oblong, more or less shortly 
caudate-acuminntoe; the edges more or less minutely crenate-serrate, some» 
times entire, except at the rounded or slightly narrowed base: main 
nerves 6 or 7 pairs, curved, ascending ; length 2:25 to 35 in., breadth 1 to 
l-l in., petiole 2 iu. Panicles very narrow and spike- like, much longer 
than the leaves even when only in flower; their lateral branches distant, 
very short, eymose. Flowers shorter than their pedicels, *1 in, to 125 in. 
in diam. Calyx and disc glabrescent. Fruit golden yellow, glabrous : 
nut about “2 in. in diam. ; the wing with several vertical nerves, blunt, 
from 2 to 2°5 in. long and “4 (rarely ‘75 in.) broad, Lawson in Hook. fil. 
Fl. Br, Ind, I, 681; Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 263. V. madrds- 
patana, Benth. (not of Gaertn.) in Hook. Kew Journ. IV, 42. 

Singapore: Ridley, No. 3607. Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 
406; Griffith (Kew Distrib.), Nos, 2022 and 2026. Perak; King’s 
Collector, Nos, 6573, 7758; Wray, Nos. 2276, 2335. Scortechini, No. 
2110.—Disrris. Sumatra, — Hongkong. A common plant. 

In a few specimens the flowers are arranged in small axillary cymes; 
but, by the fall of the leaves, the inflorescence would be converted 
into narrow spikes of cymes as above described. Some of the speci- 
mens from Perak have entire leaves as much as 8 in. long and 2:5 in. 


` broad; and these may belong to a distinct species. The species ia 


readily distingaished by its crenate-serrate shining glabrous leaves, and 
by its glabrous several-nerved fruit-wings. A species from Sumatra 


described by Miguel (Fl. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 330) under the name of 


V. lucens must be very near to, if not identical with this. If it be identi- 
cal, the name V. lucens (published in 1860) must take precedence of 
Bentliam's name which was not published until 1861, 


4. SwYrHEA, Seem. 
Scandent or sub-scandent unarmed woody shrubs. Leaves alter- 


nate, petiolate. Flowers in axillary fascicles, or on leafless terminal. 
branches which form lax pauicles. Calyz-tube obconic; the lobes 5, 
spreading. Petals 5, cucullate, broadly emarginate or 2-160. Sta- 


* HL 


mens 5, not covered by the petals; the anthers incurvi 5 
` Disc 5-angled. Ovary half-inferior, 2-celled : : styles 2, recurved. C 
with: the calyx adherent to ite base, oviiea . 
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produced above the seed-cavity into a much elongate leathery wing, 
l-celled, 1 seeded, dehiscing vertically into 2 valves. Seed solitary, 
large, compressed, exalbuminous.—Disram. Four species, Malayan and 
Polynesian. 


The differences between the genera Smythea and Ventilago lie entirely in tha 
fruit. Both have 2-celled ovaries with two styles, and in both only one ovale 
becomes a seed. In both the epicarp of the fruit is prolonged above the apex of 
the geed-chamber into a long coriaceous wing with a vertical midrib. In Ventilego 
the frait never dehisces, and the wing never divides. In Smythea the seed-cham- 
ber dohisces vertically along its dissepiment, and tho wing separates to somo 
extent, from below npwarda and along the mesial line, into two pieces. In Fenti- 
lago the mesial line has the appearance of the midrib of a leaf, being quite single : 
in Smythea the mesial line consista, in ite lower part at least, of two parallel sets 
of fübro-vascular bundles. 


* Leaves entire, much and conspicuously reti- 


culate — — sits e. 1. B. reticulata. 
Leaves serrate, widest above the middle; disc 
9 and ovary glabrous — ... 2. S. macrocarpa, 


Leaves remotely crenate-serrate, widest below 

the middle ; disc and ovary minutely tomentose 3. S. calpicarpa. 

1. SMYTHEA RETICULATA, King n. sp. Young branches puberu- 
lous. Leaves ovate-elliptic or lanceolate, shortly acuminate, entire, with 
minutely cordate or rounded bases, glabrous, shining and minutely 
reticulate on both sides; main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, faint; length 2 to 3 
in., breadth “8 to 1'5 in. ; petiole °1 in., glabrous. Fascicles 12-to 15- 
flowered ; flowers ‘15 in. in diam.  Calyz sparsely pubescent outside, 
glabrous inside, its lobes erect, neither lobed nor pitted. Ovary tomentose. 
Fruit lanceolate, acuminate, minutely cinereous-tomentoge, 2 in. long and 
‘8 in. broad. 

Singapore: Ridley, No. 3592. Jobore: Ridley, 1917. Perak: 
Scortechini, No. 1008, 

Distinguished by its entire perfectly glabrous very reticulate 
leaves, glabrous petiole, hairy ovary, and lanceolate acuminate fruit. 

2. SMYTHEA MACROCARPA, Hemsley in Hook. Io. Pl. t. 1558. Young 
branches slender, rufous-puberulous. Leaves oblong-oblanceolate to 
obovate-elliptic, acuminate, serrate, narrowed to the slightly oblique 
base; both surfaces glabrous; main nerves 6 to 9 pairs, slightly 
curved, ascending; length 2:5 to 5 or even 7 in., breadth 1 to 1:5 or 
even 2 in.; petiole '1 to'2 in. or none. Fuscicles about 10-flowered ; 
the flowers “15 in. in diam, pedicellate. Calyx sparsely pubescent 


outside, glabrous inside; its 5 lobes triangular, thick. Disc glabrous, 
‘neither lobed nor pitted. Ovary glabrous. Fruit leathery, oblong, 


obtuse, with one stout vertical double line along which dehiscence takes 
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place and several faint lateral lines, about 3 in. long and ‘5 to "75 in. 
broad. Ventilago macrocarpa, King MSS. 

Perak: common. Penang: Curtis, No. 1751. 

Var. pubescens, young branches tomentose; leaves pubescent on 
the under surface. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 2110; King’s Collector, No. 7726. 

8. SMYTHEA CALPICARPA, Kurs Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLI, 
(for 1872) pt. 2, p. 301; For. Flora Burma I, 264. Young branches 
sparsely teniss E Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, remotely 
crenate-serrate; both surfaces glabrous but for a few scanty hairs on the 
5 or 6 pairs of ascending slightly curv ing lateral nerves; length 2:25 

to 2:75 in., breadth 'S to 1 in.; petiole '15 in., tomentose. Fascicles 3- 
10-flowéred ; the flowers ‘15 in. in diam., pedicellate. Calyx hirsute 
outside; disc and ovary minutely tomentose. Fruit (unripe) coriaceous, 
oblong, cblignely truncate at the apex, minutely tawny-tomentose. 

Andaman Islands: Helfer (Kew Distrib.),, No. 2026/1; Kingi s 


Collectors. 


5. GOVANIA, Linn. 


Unarmed climbing shrubs. Leaves alternate, petiolate, Flowers 
pol ygamous, in axillary or terminal spikes of cymes; rachis often cirrhose, 
Calyz superior, 5-fid ; tube short, obconic. Petals 5, inserted below the 
margin of the disk, hooded Stamens 5, enfolded by the petals. Dise 
filling the calyx-tube, 5-angled or stellate. Ovary sunk in the disc, 
3-celled ; style 3-cleft. Fruit inferior, coriaceous, crowned by the 
persistent limb of the calyx, 3-winged or boldly 3-angled, dehiscent- 
Distem. About 50 species all tropical and mostly American, | 

Leaves entire; fruit triquetrous .. 1. G. Andamanica. 

Leaves crenate or serrate ; fruit winged. 

Young branches glabrous ; disc-lobes ob- ys 
long, truncate-emarginate atthe apex ... 2. G. leptostachya. 
Young branches rufous-tomentose ; disc- 

lobes linear, acuminate sad ses 8. G. Javanica, 


1. GOocANIA Awnpamanica, King mn. sp. Young branches ferru- 


gineous-pubescent, the older almost glabrous and striate. Leaves oblong- — 
ovate, sub-acate, entire, narrowed to the base; both surfaces, but 
especially the lower, sparsely adpressed-pubescent ; length | 1'5 to 3:5 i in., E 


—— 75 to 2 id — 4 to '6 in. Spikes 3 to 9 in. — | 
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triquetrous but not winged, rusty-tomentose, “4 to “5 in. long and “25 to `‏ 
'35-in- in dinm., the withered calyx very prominent at its apex. —‏ 


Middle Andaman Island : common. 

The nearest ally of this species is undoubtedly G. Brandisii, Hassk. 
from which however, this is easily distinguished by its more glabrous 
flowers, and oblong wingless fruit. This also (in its entire leaves) resem- 
bles G. microcarpa DO. and the S. American species G. discolor, Spruce. 

2. GovaNiA LEPTOSTACHYA, DC. Prod. Il, 4. Young branches glab- 
rous. Leaves broadly ovate, acute or shortly and bluntly caudate- 
acuminate, serrate or crenate in the upper three-fourths, the base 

; rounded sub-truncate or slightly cordate; upper surface glaberulons, 
* minutely sub-scaberulous when dry; the lower minutely areolate when 
dry, glabrous except the nerves which are sometimes puberulous ; 
length 1:75 to 3 in. Racemes 6 to 12 in. long, slender, pubescent. 
Flowers in distant 3-4-flowered cymes, shortly pedicelled, almost glab- 
rous. Disc glabrous, with 5 oblong truncate-emarginate lobes. Styles 
wnited for half their length. Fruit broader than long, emarginate at 
base and apex, glabrous ; length "25 to 3 in., breadth *4 to ‘5 in. Roxb. 
Corom. PL I, 67, t. 98 (not Lamk.) ; Wall Cat. 4270: W. and A. Prod. 
x. 166: Dalz. and Gibs. Fl. Bomb. 50; Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 643; 
Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 269; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat, Vol. I, pt. 1, 650 
(in part.) G. Nepalensis, Wall. in Roxb. Fl. Iud., ed. Carey, ہلا‎ 417; 
Wall. Cat. 4272. 

Perak and Andamans :—Dusrein. Brit. India. 

3. GoVANIA JAVANICA, Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 1, p. 649. Young 
branches ond racemes rufous-tomentose, Leaves ovate, acute, crenate 
in the upper three-fourths, the base rounded or slightly cordate; upper 
surface shortly pubescent especially on the nerves; under surface areolate, 
sparsely pubescent, the nerves rufous-tomentose ; main nerves 6 or 7 
pairs, very little curved, ascending ; length 1:5 to 25 in. breadth 1'J to 
2 in., petiole “ in. Spikes 3 to "6 in. long, sometimes cirrhiferous near 
the base. Flowers in very short 2-4-flowered cymes, subsessile, each 
cyme with several sub-persistent ultimately retlexed lanceolate brac- 
teoles. Calyx woolly, more or less rufescent. Disc glabrous, with 5 
subulate marginal lobes. Styles united nearly to the apex. Fruit as 
in G. leptostachya, but one-third smaller. M. Juvanica, Miq. Fl. Ind. 


Bat. Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 619. 

Malacea: Griffith; Sungei Ujong, Cantley 1855. Perak; King's 
Collector, Nos. 1009, 1046; Ridley, No. 3014; Wray, Nos. 3324, 4260. 
DisrnīB, Sumatra, Forbes, 1263, 2593, 2938a. Java. 

. This species has been often confounded with G. microcarpa DC., - 

` which it certainly resembles in some respects. I have examined a 
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s large number of specimens of Indo-Malayan Gowania, and I have 
never seen one of true G. microcarpa from anywhere except Southern 
Peninsular British India or Ceylon. That species is characterised 
by sessile flowers covered externally by dense woolly white tomentum, 
and by glabrous usually entire or sub-entire leaves; while the flowers 
of G. Javanica, although sometimes woolly, are more or less rufescent, 
and the leaves are never quite glabrous or entire. The species of 
Gouania run, however, very close together, and I am not sure that 
it would not be better to reduce this and both (Z. microcarpa and 
leptostachya to G. tiliwfolia Lamk. which dates from 1791. The 
obseure Malayan species G. denticulata (Smith im Rees Cyclop. ` 
XVI); the West Indian G. pubescens ‘Lamk. Ill. 845 t. 1, ex. Poir. II, J 
819); G. dasyantha, (Miq. Analecta Bot. Ind. III, 6) and G. Retineria, 

DC. (Re'inaria scandens, Gaertn. Fract. 11, p. 187 t. 120 fig. 4) appear 
to me, from their descriptions, to be probably all reducible also to G. 
tiliwfolia, Lamk. 


Order XXXIII. ĀNMPELIDRAE. 


Shrubs, usually climbing by tendrils, sometimes erect ( Leea ) or 
small trees; juice copious, watery. Stems angled, compressed or cylin- * 
dric. Leaves alternate, usually petioled, simple or digitately or pedately , 
3-O-foliolate, rarely pinnate or decompound. Flowers in umbellate 
panieulate or spicate cymes, or spicate. Peduncles often transformed 
into simple or compound tendrils, or adhering to rocks or trees by viscid 
pads terminating the ultimate segments, or expanded into a broad 
floriferous membrane ( Pterisanthes). Flowers regular, hermaphrodite, 
rarely unisexual. Calyx small, entire or 4—5-toothed or- lobed. Petals 
4-5, distinct or cohering, valvate, usually caducous. ı Stamens 4-5, 
opposite the petals, inserted at the base of the disc or between its 
lobes; filaments short, subulate; anthers free or connate, 2-celled, 
introrse. Diso free, or connate with the petals stamens or ovary, 
annular or variously expanded. Ovary 2-6-celled ; style short, slender, 
conical, or 0; stigma minute, or large flat and dobët; ovules l-2 in < 
each cell, ascending, anatropal, raphe ventral Berry 1-6 celled, cella x 
1-2-seeded. Seed erect, often rügulose, albumen cartilaginous; embryo iio 
short, basal, cotyledons ovate.— Disratu. Species about 375, inhabiting — 
the tropical and temperate regions of the whole world. ۱ 
Scandent shrubs, usnally bearing tendrils. 

Flowers spicate or cymose, Ovary 3-celled, | 
| cells 2-ovuled — ... T Wc Š, SVEN: 7 ~ 
e7 Flowers sessile on the dilated membranous کے ۔‎ E 
1 1 — | n wan — dy d SAN | 
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Erect shrubs destitute of tendrils. Petals 
and stamens connate with the disc. Ovary 
3-6-celled, cells l-ovuled ‘ve ov 0. mA: 


l. Viris, Linn. . 


Sarmentose shrubs, usually climbing by means of leaf-opposed 
tendrils, Leaves simple or 3-9-foliolate, digitate or pedate, rarely pin- 
nate or bipinnate. Flowers in umbellate paniculate racemose or spicate 
cymes, usually ebracteate, sometimes polygamous. Calyx short, entire, 
or 4-5-toothed. Petals 4-5, free or cohering at the apex. Stamens 
4-5, inserted below the margins of the disk; anthers free. Ovary 
2- very rarely 3—4-celled ; style O or short; stigma minute and entire, or 
large nnd 4-lobed, ovules 2 in each cell. Berry ovoid or globose, 1-2- 
celled ; cells 1-2-seeded.—Distrm. About 375 species growing mostly 
in the tropics and subtropies of Asia Africa and Polynesia, more rarely 
in America. 


Note.— The genus Fitis as undorstbod by Messrs. Bentham and Hooker in their 


Genera Plantarum and by Mr. Lawson in his acegunt of the Indian species in 


Hooker's Flora of British India, comprises various planta which many botanical 


«writers (and among othera M. Planchon) distribute into genera which, as it 


appears to me, are founded on characters rather insufficient to warrant generic rank, 
although sufficient to form the bases of sections of one large broadly-marked genus. 
As the species treated of here are numerous and not very casy of identification, 
I have made two keya for them; the first drawn up under four sections which are 
considered genera by M. Planchon in his monograph of the Ampelideer in M. Do 
Candolle'a Suites du Prodromus ; the second on the priuciple followed by Mr. Lawson 
in Sir Joseph Hooker's Flora of British India. 


Sect. I. AMPELOOISSUS. Flowers 4- to 5-merous; disc annular, ad. 
herent to the base of the ovary; style conical, striate, stigma minute; 
inflorescence thyrsoid corymbiform or cymose, the peduncle often 
teudril-bearing. 


Inflorescence thyrsoid ; leaves simple .. 1, F. barbata. 
. Inflorescence spicate or paniculate-spicate, the 
flowers in fascicles or solitary — ہے‎ S. 2. V. macrostachya. 


“Inflorescence an elongated pendulous raceme 


of short spikes. " . 


Leaves simple. ۱ ۱ 
` Sparsely strigose on both surfaces .. 8. V. gracilis. 
- Densely cinnamoneous-tomentose on the 


6 lower surface ... s e. 4. V. cinnamonea. 
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Leaves digitate. 
Both arfas of leaflets glabrous s. 5. V. polystachya. 
Upper surfaces of leaflets glabrous except 
the midrib and main nerves. 
Lower surface with pale cobwebby 
pubescence xe es 
Lower surface rusty-pubescent. 
Main nerves of leaflets 5 to 8 pairs, 
flowers oblong; fruit ER 
slightly angled 0 e 7. V. thyrsiflora. à 
Main nerves of leaflets 8 to 10 — 
flowers sub-globular; fruit oe 3 
boldly 3- to 4-angled ... B. V. compositifolia. 
Upper surfaces of leaflets minutely row 
lose-papillose, each papilla ending in a 
۲ short hair he e. 9 V. elegans. 
Sect. IL. "TETRASTIGMA. Flowers 4-merous, expanding; disc ad- 
herent to base of ovary; style very short; stigma large, dilated, 4-lobed ; 
cymes axillary, corymbiform and not tendeti ٹوس‎ 
Leaves simple 3 one .. 10. V. Scorlechinii. us 
Leaves digitately 3-foliolate. 
Leaflets glabrous on the upper surface, 


e 


V. polythyrsa. 












glaucous on the lower e 11. V. peduncularis. 
Leaflets glabrous on both surfaces: moš 
glaucous. 
Flowers only °05 in. long; seeds convex 
on one surface, 3-ridged on the other ... 12. V. andamanica. V Ps 
Flowers “1 in. long. c 
Fruit dry; seeds 3-sided, excavated 5 
on one side que — e. 13. V. Wray, 3 sy 4 
Fruit pulpy ; seeds compressed, grooved | yuh 
in front T e 14. V. Lawsoni. 
Leaves 3- to 5-foliolate, leaflets — 
Fruit pulpy ; seeds compressed, concave on «1 
one surface, convex and rugulose on the other 15. V. lanceolarta. ri 


Fruit dry; seeds obovoid, slightly com- . 

pressed, shortly beaked, not rugulose, verti- 

` cally grooved on both surfaces سے‎ e» 16. V. Kunstleri. 

Sect. III. Awrzrorsis. Flowers 5-merous; disc cupular; style dd 
subulate, stigma entire; cymes leaf-opposed, usually dichotomous, not : E. 





tendril-bearing. | : bi 
Leaves digitately 3-foliolate ... i nee 17. V. semicordata. EF K: 
Leaves pinnate or bipinnate ^, ve” 19:7 V. cantontensis, = 


- 
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Sect. IV. (Crssvs. Flowers 4-merous, petals moreeor less calyp- 
triform ; disc 4-lobed; style subnlate; stigma minute; inflorescence 
cymose or corymbiform, leaf-opposed, not tendril-bearing. 

Leaves simple; flowers in umbellate cymes. 
Stems thick, sacculent, 4-winged ... san 19. V, quadrangularis. 
Stems herbaceous or waody. 
Leaves pubescent underneath, ovate-rotand, 
with rusty or rufescent pubescence + 20. V, adnata. 
Leaves quite glabrous. 
; Flowers not more than *1 in, long, . 
Leaves coriaceous ; their bases rounded 
a, or cuneate, not cordate ; frnit obovoid, 
black ies vee ... 21. V. furcata. 
Leaves membranons, usually coloured 
on the upper surface, ovate-huceolate 
or lanceolate, their bases usually 
cordate rarely cuneate or rounded ; 
fruit red ave اک‎ e. 22. V. discolor. 
Leaves membranous, broadly ovate, 
`. green, their bases deeply and widely 
| cordate ; fruit globose or obovoid ... 23. V. repens. 
Flowers more than “1 in. long; leaves 
rounded, sub-truncate or slightly sub- 
cordate at the base: fruit nearly 1 in. 
in diam. v ove wwe 24. V. cerasiformis. 
Flowers '2 in, or more in length ; leaves 
gagittate, sub-hastate or sub-truncate at ya 
the base; fruit ‘15 in, in diam, „+ 25. V. glaberrima. 
Š Leaves trifoliolnte. 
۱ Leaflets more or less softly tomentose we 26, F. mollissima. 
Leaflets slightly pubescent on both surfaces 27, V. trifolia. 
. Leaves 3-,to 5-foliolate ; leaflets glabrous or 
RS pubescent; seeds triangular with one side 
À |  eonvex and very rugose cna + 28. „V. Japonica. 
<. Leaves pedately 7- to 9-foliolate, glabrous ; 
1 seeds globular with one side truncate e. 29. V. novemfolia. 

1. Viris BARBATA, Wall. in Roxb. Fi. Ind., ed. Carey, II, 478. 
Stems woody; the branches terete, sparsely covered with long dark 
subulate bristles and also some pale soft cobwebby hairs. Leaves 
ovāte-reniform, with shortly.acuminate apex and deeply cordate base, 

the edges unequally sinuate-dentate; upper surface when young with 
` gomê scattered flexuose pale hairs especially on the nerves, when adult 
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glabrons or rtarly so; the lower surface woolly on the nerves and with 
scattered hairs between, often glabrescent when old; main nerves 6 or 
7 pairs, spreading, the lower one or two pairs much curved and branch- 
ing outwards: length 6 to 10 in., breadth 45 to 9 in.; petiole 2:5 to 6 
in., with pubescence like the young branches, becoming glabrous with 
age. Inflorescence thyrsoid, sericeous-tomentose, 4 to 6 in. long, on an 
equally long peduncle bearing a long once or twice dichotomous tendril 
clothed with wool and bristles. Flowers 4-merous, on short pedicels. 
Calyx cupular, glabrous like the separating petals. Berry pedicelled, 
globular, “3 in. in diam., smooth, with scanty pulp and 3 or 4 com- 
pressed plano-convex shining seeds grooved on the plane surface and 2 
slightly rugulose on the convex. Wall. Cat. 5997, 5995 C. and D; ہیں‎ 
Lawson in Hook. fil. F1. Br. Ind. I, 651 in part; Kurz For. Flora Bur- 
ma, 1, 276, Ampelocissus barbata, Planch, in VC. Mon. Phan. V, 372. 
V. lanata Laws. (not of Roxb.) Fl. Br. Ind. I, 651, in part. 

Andamans: King's Collectors. Distrin. Burma, Sylhet, Assam, 
and the base of the Eastern Himalaya. 

Var. trilobata, leaves 3-lobed, pubescence rufous. 

Perak: King's Collector, No. 1768. 10181802. Siam, Timor, 

This species is distinguished by the mixture of soft pale hairs and Z. 
dark subnlate bristles with which the young stems petioles and ten- 
drils are covered. The species is really an excellent one; but it has — 
been misunderstood owing I believe mainly to a mistake of Wallich — 
its author who issued, under the name V. barbata, specimens which 
bers the same number (5994) as his species V. rugosa, and which really 
belong to V. rugosa, As a role the pubescence of V. barbata is pale 
brown, and not rnfescent. But in the Perak specimens the pubescence 
is pale ferrngincous, and the leaves moreover are slightly three-lobed, 
In other respects the Perak plant agrees with specimens from Burma, 
the Andamans and Sylhet. V. rugosa, to which this species is un- 
doubtedly allied, appears however to be quite different. It has not the 
characteristic bristles of V. barbata, and its pubescence is always ru- ` 
fescent. V. rugosa has really little affinity with V. lanata, Roxb. to - 
which it has beep reduced by Lawson and others. ۱ 

2. VITIS MACROSTACHYA, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 94. All 
parts quite glabrous; branches slender, sub-compressed, angled, not 
winged. Leaves coriaceous, shining, broadly ovate or oblong, shortly and 
abruptly acuminnte, the edges with a few distant short exserted spinous . 
teeth, the base rounded, the reticulations minute and distinct on both ` 
surfaces when dry; main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, sprending; length 3 to 
Gin., breadth 2 to 3°25 in., petioles 12 to 1:8 in. Spikes very narrow, 
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sessile or sub-sessile, solitary or in fascicles of 2 or 3, 4-merous ; buds 
sub-globose, under *1 in. long. Calyx cup-shaped. Fruit oblong, succulent: 
sents two, large, plano-convex, rugose. Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 
I, 650. Cissus spicifera, Griff. Notulae IV, 963, Wall. Cat. 7468 indeterm. 
Nothocissus spicigera, Planch. in DC. Mon, Phan. V, 406, 

Malacca, Griffith (No. 1300 K, D.) ; Derry No. 387; Maingay, No. 426 
(K. D.) Harvey. Singapore: Wallich; Ridley, No. 5585. Penang, 
Porter. Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 2078, 5201, 6238, 10309: Wray, 
No. 2164; Scortechini, No. 482. 1318711081+ Sumatra. 

Strictly speaking the name of this should perhaps be Vitis speci- 
Jera, It is quite unlike any other Malayan Vitis and can be recognised 
at once. 

3. Vriris Gracia, Wall in Roxb. Fl Iud. ed. Carey, ہلا‎ 477, 
Stems slender, terete, not jointed, covered with sparse long rusty 
flexnose deciduous hair. Leaves broadly ovate-rotund, shortly acumi- 
nate; the base usually cordate, rarely sub-truncate, the edges with 
exserted bristle-teeth: upper surface sparsely strigose, the nerves 
pubescent: under surfaces very sparsely strigose, the nerves bristly- 
pubescent: main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, curving upwards, the lower pair 
branching outward; length 25 to 35 in, breadth 15 to 275 in.; 
petiole 1 to 1:5 in., rusty-sericeous, Inflorescence a slender pendulous 


` Taceme of short sub-horizontal spikes borne on a long slender tendri, 
` the rachises rusty-sericeous, Flowers small, 4-merous, quite glabrous. 


Fruit elliptic, smooth, glabrous, red, somewhat $-angled, about *5 in, 


` long, with scanty pulp, and 4 large compressed seeds boldly ridged on 


the inner surface. Wall. Cat. No. 6007; Lawson in Hook. fil. FL Br. 
Ind. I, 653. — Ampelocissus gracilis, Planch. in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 407. 
Singapore: Wallich; Ridley, No. 1922. Selangor, Radley, No, 328. 
Malacca; Derry. Perak: King's Collector, No. 10274; Wray, No. 1545. 
4. Viris CINNAMONEA, Wall. in Roxb. Fl. Ind., ed. Carey, IH, 483. 
Stems woody, channelled on one side, not jointed, yellowish or rusty- 
tomentose. Leuves corinceous, ovate-reniform, sometimes 3-lobed, ocen- 
sionally 3-partite, the apex or the lobes if present shortly acuminate, 
the edges sinuate-dentate with bristle points, or entire with exserted 


bristle-teeth ; upper surface glabrous, dark olivaceous when dry, the 


lower uniformly covered with a thin closely adherent layer of dense 
cinnamoneous tomentum ; main nerves 5 or Û pairs, curving, spreading, 
prominent, the lower pair much branched outwards; length 5 to 7 in, 
breadth 4 to 5 in.; petioles 2:5 to 3 in, tomentose. Inflorescence a slender 
pendulous raceme of short sub-horizontal spikes borne onm a long 
peduncle from (ho slender tendril, much longer than the leaves, rufous 
tomentose. Flowers sessile, glabrous, 4-merous, the buds sub-globular, 
J. n. 50 


- 
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Calyx enpular. Berry sub-globilar, dangled, *4 in. in diam., with very 
scanty pulp and a single obcordate seed with muricate margins. Wall, 
Cnt. 5989 A; Lawson in Hook. fil Fl. Br. Ind. I, 659. Ampelocissus 
cinnamonea, Planch. in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 403. 

Penang: Wallich. Singapore: Ridley. Johore; King. Perak: 
Scortechini, Wray, King’s Collector,—a common plant. 

D, ٣٣۲۲٣۶ POLYSTACHYA, Wall. Cat. No. 6028 in part. Stems glabrous, 
the older with thick corky lenticellate bark. Leaves 5- to 9-foliolate, often 
pedate; common petiole 2 in. or more in length: leaflets corinceous, 
elliptic-oblong with cuneate bases, the apices cuspidate, the edges dis- 
tantly serrate; -both surfaces pale when dry, the upper shining, the 
lower dull and with a few scattered dark pustules: main lateral nerves 
7 to 10 pairs, ascending; length 4 to 12 in., breadth 1-5 to 4 in., petio- 
lules “5 to “75 in. Inflorescence ns in V. thyrsiflora, but much longer, 
(1 to2 feet) with only a few flexuose pale hnirs, Jymit globose, succulent, 


"75 in. in diam. Lawson in Hook. fil. Fl. Br, Ind. I, 602, Ampelocissus 


polystachya, Planch. in DO. Mon. Phan. V, 411. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1321; Maingay, No. 420. i 

A species of which I have seen no good specimen, Ft is closely 
allied £o V. (hyrsiflora from which the longer inflorescence and general 
absence of pubescence distinguish it. It is also allied to V. puly- 
thyrsa, Miq. | 
| 6. Virs potYTHYRSA, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 89. Young 
stems much warted nud (like the petioles, petiolules, tendrils, inflores- 


cence and under surfaces of the leaves) with pale, rarely rusty, rather, 


scanty, cobwebby pubescence. Leaves 5- or often pedately 7-foliolnte, 
the common petiole 3 to 5 in. long: leaflets coriaceous,- elliptic or 
elliptic-oblong, usually with rounded (sometimes slightly oblique) 
bases, the. middle one or two often with cuneate bases, the apices of all 
suddenly and shortly acuminate; the margins, except at the base, 
remotely and unequally crenate and with exserted teeth ; upper surfaces 
glabrous except the pubescent midrib and nerves; length. 3 to 7 in., 
breadth 15 to 3 in; petiolules “5 to 1 in, the outer the shorter. 
Inflorescence as in V. thyrsiflora, but with cobwebby, usually pale, 
pubescence. Flowers as in V. thyrsiflora. Fruit sub-globular, glabrous, , 
-5 in, in diam., when ripe green with a red flush. Seeds 4, comprenit 


concave on one side, ridged on the other. 


Perak: Wray, Scortechini, Ridley, No, 2999, King's Collector, 
Nos. 2169, 6403. Johore: Ridley, No. 4178. Disrnis. Sumatra, Korthals. 


This species comes very near to V. thyrsiflora, Miq but differs 
notably in the character of its pubescence. There is in the Calcutta 


: Herbarium an original specimen of V, — Mig., sm by the 


— 
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author himself, and there is no donbt that the Perak plant is quite the 
sume, I believe also that the Bornean species V. Mottteyi described 
by Sir Joseph Hooker in 1862 (Linn. Trans. X XIII, 165) is also tho 
same : and, if this is so, Sir Joseph's name being the earlier must stand. 
V: nitide, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 662 should also, I believe, be 
reduced here. 

7. Viris THYRSUFLORA, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 88 (excl. 
var. B.) Young stems, petioles, petiolules, tendrils and inflorescence 
densely rusty-tomentose. Leaves 5- to 7-foliolate, the common petiole 
3 to 6 in. long; leaflets coriaceous, obovate-oblong or oblong, with 
cuneate bases, the outer two oblique, the apices of all shortly and 
nbruptly caudate-acuminate ; the edges in the upper half with hard 
cylindric exserted teeth, in the lower half entire: upper surface glab- 
rous except the tomentose midrib and nerves; the lower rusty-pūbescent ; 
main nerves 5 to 8 pairs, ascending, prominent beneath and ending in 
the bristle teeth on the edge, transverse veins distinct; length 37 to" 7 
in. breadth 1:75 to 2:75 in.; petiolales “5 to | in., those of the middle 
leaflets longest. Inflorescence a slender pendulous raceme of short 
horizontal spikes borne on a peduncle shorter than itself and proceeding 
from a*leaf-opposed tendril. Flowers sessile, oblong, 4-merous, glab- 
rous. Calyx truncate, petals expanding. Fruit obovoid-oblong, slightly 
angled, glabrous, with little pulp, about "75 in. long; seeds $.  Cissus 
thyrsiflora, Blume Bijd. 187; Hassk. Pl. Jav. Rar. 453; Mig. Fl. Ind, 
Bat. Vol. I, Pt. 2, 604. Ampelocissus thyrsiflora, Planch. in Mon. Phan. 
V, 409 (excl. syn. Vitis cinnamonea, Wall. and V. elegans, Kurz). 

Perak: Scortechini, Nos. 121, 266; Wray, Nos. 1925, 1937, 2551; 
King's Collector, Nos. 509, 2033, 6366. Selangor: Ridley, No. 319. 

8. Vrris COMPOSITIFOLIA, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 659. 
Young stems aud petioles covered with soft felted semi-deciduous 
rufous or rusty tomentum. eaves quinate, the common petiole 6 to 15 
in. long ; leaflets oblanceolate or obovate-elliptic, the two outer often 
oblique, the apices of all abruptly and shortly cuspidate, the edges 
with remote exserted bristle-teeth in their upper half, entire in the 
lower; the bases of the inner leaflets cuneate, those of the outer two 
unequal, the outer side rounded; upper surface finely reticulate, 
glabrous, but witha few scattered hairs on the nerves; the midrib 

bescent; lower surface uniformly and densely rufous-tomentose : main 
nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spreading, curved ; length 6 to 10 in., breadth 2°75 
to 4 in., petiolules “5 to “79 in. Inflorescence a slender pendulous raceme 
of short sub-horizontal spikes borne on 2 long peduncle and proceeding 
from ft leaf-opposed tendril longer than the. leaves, rufous-tomentoso 
like the stems : flowers sub-globular, sessile, immersed in the tomentum of 
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the rachis but themselves perfectly glabrous, 4-merous: calye truncate, 


petals expanding. Fruit oblong, $—4-angled, glabrous, '5 to 775 in. long ; 


when ripe red, with scanty pulp and 3 or 4 plnuo-convex seeds, the 
convex surface angular. V. cinnumonea, var. compositifolia, Wall. Cat. 
5959 B. Ampelopsis compositifolia, Planch. in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 412. 

Penang: Wallieh. Malacea: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No, 418; 
Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 826 and 5250 ; Scorlechini. 

9. Viris EgLEGANS, Kurz in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned, Iud. XXVIII, 166. 
Young stems, petioles, tendrils and inflorescence covered with dense 
reddish-brown tomentum. Leaves 3-foliolate, often pedately or digi- 
tately 5-foliolate, the common petiole 3 or 4 in. long; leaflets coriaceons, 
trapezoid-oblong or broadly oblong-lanceolate, much narrowed to the 
base, the outer two often very unequal-sided with broad sub-trunente 
or sub-cordate bases, the apices of all acute or sub-acute, and the 
edges with remote shallow crenations and exserted bristle-teeth ; upper 
surface covered with minute conical ragae each ending in a short white 
hair, the midrib and nerves rusty-tomentose: lower surface uniformly ` 
covered with dense short rusty tomentum; main nerves 6 or 7 pain RE 
the onter lower nerve in the lower pair of leaflets branching outwards; — 
length 3 to 6 in, breadth 1:75 to 3 in.; petiolales ‘5 in., subequal, Tn- 
florescence a3 in V. compositifolia, but rather shorter and stouter; the 
flower buds oblong. Fruit unknown. Kurz Journ, As. Soc. Bengal, 
1870 pt. 2, 74; Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 659. 

Singapore: Walker, Ridley, Hullett and others. Johore: Hullett and 
King. Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 417. Disrrts.—Bangka. 

This resembles V. compositifolia Laws., but has more coriaceous 
leaves, rugulose-pubescent on the upper surface, and with shorter petioles. 
The inflorescence of this is also shorter and stouter, and the flower-buds 
are oblong rather than globular. The tomentum of this is shorter and 
less cobwebby and is of a darker colour. Planchon identifies this with 
Cissus thyrsiflora Bl. and it forms part of his Ampelocissus thyrsiflora, 
(DC. Mon. Phan. V, 409)—a reduction which he could hardly have pro- 
posed had he seen specimens of C. elegans. For although the two have 
many points of resemblance, their leaves are very different, those of 
0. elegans having their upper surfaces minutely rugulose-papillate, 
each papilla’ ending in a short white hair; while in C. thyrsiflora, 
Binme the upper surface is smooth and glabrous except the nerves. 

10. Viris Scorrecnint, King m. sp. Branches woody, terete, 
glabrous, scaberulous, not jointed. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-ovate, 
sometimes oblique and rarely broad at the base and with two unequal 
lobes about the middle, the apex shortly acuminate, the base minately 
cordate; the edges sub-entire, waved and slightly recurved, sometimes 
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obscurely serrate ; upper surfaces glabrous, the lower softly and shortly 
cinercons-pubescent especially on the nerves; main nerves about 8 
pairs, curved, spreading, prominent on the lower surface; length 5 to 
7 in, breadth 25 to 35 in, petiole ‘75 to 125 if. Cymes compact, 
muny-flowered, umbellate, abont 1 in. in diam., on a peduncle “5 to 1 in. 
long, minutely rusty-tomentose. Flowers small, pedicellate, 4-merous ; 
petals minutely tomentose externally. Fruit globular, smooth, *25 in. in 
diam., with scanty pulp and usunlly only one perfect seod, waxy-white 
when ripe. 

Perak: Seortechini; King's Collector, Nos. 2897, 4644, 5942. 

` Var, pubescens, young stems pubescent, lower surface of leaves 
tomentose, 
. + Perak: King's Collector, No. 5998. 

ll. Virus vkpuscurAnis, Wall. Cat. 6024. Stems stout, woody, with 
lenticellate brown bark, the youngest rusty-pubescent. Leaves 3-foliolate, 
the common petiole 3 to Gin. long; leajfels petiolulate, corinceons, 

4 -— "broadly ovate or elliptic, the Internal pair oblique, all shortly cuspidate, 
€ 57, the edges crenate-serrate; the base of the lateral pair unequal-sided, 
' that of the lateral cuneate; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the 
lower sub-glaucous, reticulate; main nerves 6 to 5 pairs, prominent 
on the lower surface, bearing a few scattered hairs; length 355 to 55 
in., breadth 2 to 3 in.; petiolules of the lateral leaves *5 in. long, of 
the terminal about -75 in., all stout; tendrils simple. Cymes from the 
old wood, when in flower much shorter than the leaves, when in fruit 
almost as long, on long peduncles, umbellate, much branched in the 
upper part, covered with coarse short rusty pubescence. Flowers small, 
numerous, 4-merous. Caly» very short, flat. Petals pubescent, conjoined 
at first, their apices forming small divergent pointed processes, afterwards 
separating. Stigma 4-lobed. Fruit globular, somewhat depressed, 25 in. 





in diam., red when ripe, 2- to 3-seeded ; seeds triangular-obovoid. Laws. 
4 in Hook. fil. Fl. Brit. Ind. I, 655. V. pubiflora, Miq. in Ann. Mus. 
<. Lugd. Bat. I, 74. Cissus pubiflora, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 516. 
y Tetrastigma ? pedunculare, Planch. in DO. Mon. Phan. V, 438. 
U Penang: Wallich. Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 423. 


Perak: Scortechini, No. 207; Wray, No. 366; King's Collector, Nos. 
3521, 3970, 5087, 5364. Drerere.—Sumatra. 

A species readily distinguished at n glance by its many-flowered 
much-branched cymes emerging from the old stems, and by its coriaceous 
leaves glaucous and boldly reticulate beneath. The petals are at first 
conjoined, except their apices which diverge : afterwards they separate 
nnd spread slightly from the base. 

. 12. Viris ĀNDAMANICA, King, n. spec. All parts, except the 
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inflorescence, glabrous ; young branches striate, lenticellate, black when 
dry, Leaves thiuly coriaceous, oblong to elliptic, 3-foliolate or pedately 
4- to 5-foliolate, shortly cuspidate, the edges with remote shallow teeth ; 
main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, thin, slightly prominent on the 
upper surface; length 45 to 6 in., breadth 2 to 3:5 in., petiolules “4 to 
S5 in.  Cymes axillary, many-flowered, much branched, spreading, 
about 1:5 in. in diam., pubernlous, on peduncles shorter than themselves. 
lowers small, buds oblong and about *05 in. long, 4-merous, the calyx 
truncate, the petals rusty-puberulous outside. Fruit globular-ovoid, 
glabrous, “3 in. in diam., with very scanty pulp and a single large sub- 
compressed seed grooved on one face and 3-ridged on the other. 

Andaman Islands: King’s Collectors. 

A species allied to V. peduncularis Wall. and of which very few 
specimens have as yet been obtained. Š f ۴ 

13. Viris WeaYı, n. sp. King. Stems slender, terete, puberulous 
when young. Leaves 3-foliolate; common petiole 1 to 2 in. long; 
leaflets membranous, oblong-lanceolate, the middle one the largest ; 
the laterals oblique, expanding towards the outer side, all shortly 
ucuminate and coarsely and remotely serrate except at the cuneate 
base: main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, not prominent, spreading, curved; 
length 2:5 to 6 in.; breadth 1 to 2 in.; petiolules of the lateral leaflets 
‘2 to 4 in., of the central “5 to 1:25 in. : tendrils slender, forked. Cymes 
slender, axillary, umbellate, spreading, 1 to 2 in. in diam., on slender 
pedicels shorter than themselves. Flowers “1 in. long. Calyx flat, with 
4 obscure teeth, pubescent. Petals 4, oblong, pubescent. Fruit depressed- 
globular, glabrous, red when ripe, *45 in. in diam., with soft fleshy 
epicarp. Seeds 2 or 3, oblong, compressed, smooth, 3-sided, slightly 
convex on one side and with an oblong mark, flattened on the other two 
sides, one of them excavated and the concavity closed by a membrane, 
the other side plane. ; 

` Perak: Scortechini, No. 426. King's Collector, Nos. 2847, 4050, 
5120, 6426: Wray, Nos. 2749, 3945. 

This in some respects resembles V. novemfolia, but its leaves are 
only 3-foliolate, and its seeds are different. 

14. Viris Lawsont, King. Young stems rather slender, tubercled - 
as are usually the older stems. Leaves 3-foliolate : common petiole 1:25 to 
4 in, long, glabrous: leaflets oblong, tapering to each end, acuminate, 
the margins (except at the entire bases) remotely erenate-serrate, often 
very obscurely so; both surfaces glabrous; main nerves € to 8 pairs, | 
obscure ; length 2:5 to 4 in., breadth 1 to 1:5 in., petiolules “25 to “5 in. 
Oymes small, 1 in. in diam., or less, dense, subsessile or on peduncles 
*25 to 1 in. long: tendrils free from the cymes, slender, often — 
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Flowers rather more than “1 in. long, calyx truncate or obscurely 
4-toothed. Petals 4, white. Fruit sub-globular, smooth, pulpy; seeds 
3 or 4, compressed, grooved in fruit, Vitis tuberculata, Lawson (not of 
Wall.) in Hook. fil. Fl. Dr. Ind. I, 656. Cissus tuberculata, Bl. Bijdr. 
189; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. J, pt. 2, 604. sub Tetrastigma lanceolarium, 
Planch. DC. Mon. Phan. V, 424, ` 

Penang: Curtis, Nos. 1580. Perak: Scortechini, No. 269. Wray, 
No. 1926, 2017, 2247. King's Collector, Nos. 1852, 4047, 3081, 6287, 
61234. = 

This is no doubt closely allied to Vitis lanecolaria, Wall. to which 
Planchon reduces it, Bot the smaller and globular fruits, smaller 
leaves with fewer nerves, and the general absence of tendrils distinguish 
it well. This is the plant which Blume called Cissus tuberculata ; but 
it is not the Vitis tuberculata of Wallich which becomes Vitis rumicisper- 
ma, Lawson. For this species Mr. Lawson keeps Blume’s specific name, 
but he changes its generic name to Vifis—a course which 1 regret 
to be unable to follow, first because there is an earlier Cissus tuber- 
culata than Blume's, (viz., that of Jacquin dating from the years 1797 to 
1804 during which that author's Hortus Schoenbrunnensis was published, 
and which is therefore the plant to which any author who reduces 
Cissus to Vitis ought to give the name V. (uberculata) ; second, because 
Blume did not call his plant Vitis tuberculata but Cissus tuberculata. 

15. VITIS LANCEOLARIA, Wall. Cat. 6013 (most of the letters). 
Whole plant except the inflorescence glabrous: stems sometimes boldly 
inberculate. Leaves usually 3-foliolate, sometimes pedately 5-foliolate : 
common petiole 2 to 5 inches long; leaflets softly coriaceous, oblong 
or elliptic-oblong, tapering to each end, sometimes obovate-oblong, 
always shortly caudate-acuminate and the edges with remote shallow 
teeth; main nerves 6 to 10 pairs, spreading, slightly winged on the 
lower surface: length 4'5 to 6in., breadth 1:75 to 275 in., petiolules 
“4 to 75 in. Cymes axillary, puberulous, spreading, about 1°5 in. across, 
on peduncles shorter than themselves. 'endri/s rather short, forked. 
Flowers 4-merous, the stigma 4-lobed. Fruit globose-ovoid, as large as a 
cherry, white when ripe, pulpy, l- or 2-seeded ; the seeds compressed, 
concave on one surface, rugulose. W. and A. Prod. 128; Wight Ie. 177; 
Brand. For, Flora 101; Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 660 (in 
part); Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 272: Trimen Flora Ceylon, 1, 
296. Tetrastigma lanceolarium, Planch. in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 424, 
Vitis muricata, Wall. Cat. 6015; W. and A. Prod. 128; Wight Ic. 740. 
Cissus lanceolaria, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I, 412: DC. Prod. I, 632; Graham 
Cat. Bomb. Pl. 33; Thwaites Enum. Pl. Ceyl. 63. Cissus muricata, 
var. minor. Thwaites Enum, 63. 
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Penang: Curtis, No. 685, King. Singapore: Ridley, No. 5711. 
Perak : Scortechini, No. 102; Wray, No. 1889. Andamans: Kurz, King's 
Collectors. Disrum. Java, Sumatra, British Indin, 

Very good characters to distinguish this from its allies are that 
the main nerves of the leaves are in dried specimens winged on the 
lower surface, and that the fruit is white when ripe. 

16. Viris KUNSTLER, King n. sp. Whole plant except the in- 
florescence glabrous, Sems slender, the younger not lenticellate and 
the older sparsely so. Leaves pedately 5-foliolate, common petiole 2 
to 3 in. long, slender; lenflets oblong-lanceolate, shortly and abruptly 
acuminate, narrowed to the base, the outer two rounded at the base on 
the outer side; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, prominent and slightly pale 
on the lower surface; midrib stout, pale and prominent beneath: length 
2:5 to 4'5 in., breadth 1:1 in. to 1:75 in. ; petiolules of the lateral leaflets 
'25 in., of the others about 1 in. Cymes axillary, many-flowered, branch- 
ing, condensed, about 1:5 in. across, on peduncles shorter than them- 
selves, puberulous. Flowers *1 in. long, oblong in bud, 4-merous ; the 
calyx flat, obscurely toothed, petals puberulous outside; stigma broad, 
4-lobed. Fruit globular, glabrous, “39 in. in diam., without pulp: seeds 
2, obovoid, slightly compressed, transversely rugulose, with a short beak 
and a vertical groove on each side, that iu front being the deepest and 
having two narrow ridges on it, '25 in. long. 

Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 2790, 8027: Scortechini. دا ا‎ 
Ridley, No. 2655. 

A bpēcies allied to V. andamanica, King; also closely allied to V. 
pycnantha, Coll, and Hemsl., from which however it differs in its larger 
size and very different seeds; the seed of that species being longer 
(35 in. long), more ممیت‎ less prominently grooved, aud less 
rugulose. 

17. VITIS SEMI-CORDATA, Wall. var. Scortechinii. Whole plant 
glabrous; stems dark-coloured when dry, lenticellate, without tendrils. 
Leaves 3-foliolate ; common petiole 3:5 to 5 in. long: leaflets coriaceous, 
the middle obovate rarely ovate, the two outer elliptic, oblique; the 
apices of all shortly cuspidate; the edges coarsely crenate-serrate 
except in the lower third, the middle leaflet cuneate at the base, the 
other two more or less rounded outside and oblique inside at the base ; 
both surfaces minutely reticulate, the lower paler: main nerves 6 or 7 
pairs, rather prominent beneath, arching upwards; length 4 to 5 in., 
breadth 2:5 to 3:5 in. ; petiolules of the lateral leaflets “1 to 2 in, that 
of the middle one twice ns much. Cymes leaf-opposed, umbellately 


panicled, glabrous, 2 to 25 in. in diam, (much wider in fruit), on pedun- 


cles 15 to 2 in. long. Flowers dicecions, numerous; buds —— | 
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in. in length, pentamerous; the calyx flat, obscurely toothed ; petals 
pale outside, glabrous, oblong.  Jpe fratt ovoid, glabrous, smootli, 
black, “25 im. long; seeds 2 or 3, if 2 plano-convex, if 3 triangular- 
convex. 2 

Perak: Scortechini, 313, 317.—Distnin. Java. Forbes, Nos. 823, 983. 

Scortechini's specimens are in fruit only, nnd Forbes's are in flower 
and have no fruits. But the two sets are so absolutely identical in 
other respects, that I have ventured (quite contrary to my usuul 
practice) to describe the flowers from one set and fruit from another 
set of specimens. The species of which this is a variety was first 
issued by Wallich as No, 6020 of his catalogue, and was deseribed by 
him in his own and Carey's edition of Roxburgh's Flora Indica J, 481. 
(1824). Im his Illustrations of Himalaya Botany (1539), Royle pub- 
lished what is really only a glabrous form of it under the wame Cissus 
himalayana, which Sir D. Brandis in his Forest Flora of the North- 
West Provinces of India reproduces as Vitis Himalayuna. Lawson in 
Hooker's Flora of British India accepts Brandis's name as that of the 
species, and uses Wallich's trivial name semi-cordata to designate, ns w 
variety, the form which Wallich published ns a species. This state of 
matters I therefore propose to amend as follows :— 

Vitis semi cordnta, Wall. Cat. 6020; in Roxb. FL Ind, ed. Carey 
and Wall. J, 481. V. Himalayana, Brandis, var. semi-cordata, Laws. in 
Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 656. Parthenocissus semt-corduta, Planch. ja 
DO. Mon. Phan. V, 451. 

Var. 1 Roylei. Vitis Himalayana, Brandis For. Flora 100; Laws. 
l c. 655. Ampelopsis Himalayana, Royle UL Him. Bot. 149. A. neil- 
gheirensis, Wight Te. 965. Cissus Hūnalayana, Walp. Rep. I, 441. All 
parts: glabrous, leaves membranous ; flowers less than "15 iu. long. 

Var. 2, Scortechinié, All parts glabrous; leaves obscurely ser- 
rate-crennte, sometimes almost entire, eorinceous ; flowers ‘15 in. long. 

18. Viris canronrewars, Seem. Bot. Herald 370. Whole plant 
glabrous. Stem slender, cylindric. Leaves unequally pinnate, or the 
lower pair of pinnae ternately compound ; common petiole from '5 to 
1 in. long ; leaflets small, membranous, glaacous beneath, lanceolate 


or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, remotely serrate in the upper two-thirds, 


entire and enneate in the lower third; main nerves 3 or 4 pairs, faint و‎ 


length "75 to 1:5 in, rarely 2 in. ; breadth °5 to ‘75 in., petiolules “1 to 


‘2 in, Cymes umbellately-corymbose, dichotomous, about ‘75 in. across, 
their peduneles about L5 to 2 iñ. long. Flowers sub-globular, *1 in. long, 
5-merous, Calyx cupuler, obscurely toothed. Petals thiek, oblong; 
disc fleshy, 5-lobed. Fruit obovoid, glabrous, "25 in. long, without pulp. 
Sénds 3 or 4, the back rounded, the face wedge-shaped. Laws. in Hook. 
; Ji: ass | 
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fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 663. Cissus cantoniensis, Hook. et Arn. Bot. of 
Beechey's Voyage 176; OU. diversifolia, Walp. in Nov. Act. Acad, Leop, 
Car. Nat. Cur. XIX, Suppl. K; Hepert. Bot. Syst. V, 377; Pl. Meyeu. 
314. Ampelopsis Cantoniensis, Planch. in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 460. 
Hedera hypoglauca, Hance in Walp. Ann, II, 724. 

Malacca: Griffith. Perak: Scortechini, No. 234; King's Collector, 
No. 2285.—Disrnis. Chinn, Cochin-China. 

19. Viris QUADRANGULARIS, Wall. Cat. 5992. Stems fleshy, much 
eontracted at the nodes, 4-winged, glabrous, leafless except when young, 
Leaves broadly cordate or reniform, sometimes 2-3-lobed, crenate-serrate, 
glabrous. Cymes on short peduncles, with spreading umbellate branches ; 
lowers iı umbels, glabrous, 4-merous. Berry globose, succulent, 
reddish-black when ripe, acrid. W. & A. Prodr. 125; Wight Ic. t. 51; 
Brand. For. Fl 100; Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 645. Cissus 
edulis, Dalz. in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot. ix. 248; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. 
Fl.40; Thwaites Enum. 62. Cissus quadrangularis, Linn. Mant. 39; 
Hoxb. Fl. Ind. i. 407; DC. Prodr. i. 628; Grah. Cnt. Bonib. ue 33 ; 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. Fl. 39; Miq. FL Ind. Bat: Vol. I, pt. 2, 606; 
Planch, in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 909. Sælanthus quadragonous, Forsk. 
Deser. 33, t. 2.—Rheede Hort. Mal. vii. t. 41. ^ 

Malacca, Andaman Islands,—Disriis. British India, Ceylon, Java, 

Enst Africa. 
20. VITIS ADNATA, Wall. Cat, 5998. Stems woody below ; the young 





shoots more or less minutely rusty-tomentose, sub-terete when fresh 1 
but slightly furrowed. Leaves ovate-rotund, shortly nnd sharply acu- 
minate, the edges bristle-serrate, the base deeply and widely cordate ; j 


upper surface sub-glabrous except the pubescent nerves; the lower 

rusty-pubesceut especially on the midrib and nerves; main nerves 

4 or 5 pairs, sub-ascending, prominent beneath, the lower pair branching ^ S 

outward ; length 2:25 to 5 in. breadth 175 to4in, petiole ' "5 to 2: 25 «N É 

in. Cymes numerous, corymbose, in umbels on peduncles 1 to 2 in. long, “7 

about “5 in. across, few-flowered, Flowers “1 in. long, 4-merous ; calyx p 

tomentose outside. Berry obovoid-pisiform, glabrous, black when ripe, 

succulent, generally one-seeded. W. and A, Prod, 126; Brandis Forest 

Flora N. W. Ind. 100; Laws. in Hook. fiL Fl. Ind. I, 649: Trimen Fl. — 

| Ceyl 290. V. repens, Wall. (notof W. and A.) 5999B. Ciseus adnata, sh 

E Roxb. Hort. Beng. Fl. Ind. I, 405: DC. Pro — 627: Wight. le. AS 

3 144: Thwaites Enum. PI. Ceyl. 62; Dalz, a a ba. Bomb. Fi. 39. 
|. Mq Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, Pt 2, 0 anch : 7,494. 

` O. cordata, Wall. Cat. 600. A. O. pyrri | 

Suppl. pig. P 0. jeunes BI. I ijdr. | 83 — 
TRAC: Malacca: Ridley, No. 1165. Pora رس اد مو کا‎ 146; 
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King's Collector, Nos. 2934; Wray, Nos. 496, 1929.—Diernm., Java, 
Sumatra, British Indin, New Guinea, Cochin Chinn, Madagascar. 

21. Viris YUNCATA, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br, Ind. I, 646, Stems 
woody, terete, slightly swollen at the nodes but not jointed, glabrous 
as are all the other parts except the inflorescence. Leaves corinceous, 
broadly ovate, rarely ovate-oblong, shortly and bluntly acuminate, the 
cdges faintly and remotely serrate, the base broad nnd rounded ar 
narrowed nnd sub.euneate; both surfaces glabrous, the lower paler; 
main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, spreading, nscending, the lower pair branch- 
ing ontwards; length 2 to 4 in, breadth ll to 25 in. Cymes in 
spreading panicles shorter than the leaves, pubernlous, Flowers ہي‎ 
merous, pointed, the buds about “| in. long. Calye truncate, glabrous. 
Petals minutely pubescent externally. Prait obovate, glabrous, black 
when ripe with scanty pulp and a single seed, about :35 or “4 in. long 
when dry. 

Malacea: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), 424; Griffith, No. 1314; Derry, 
382. Singapore: G. Thomson; Ridley, No. 4748. Perak: Wray, Nos. 
1235, 1430 ; King's Collector, Nos. 2716, 6315, 6858.—Distais. Sumatra : 
Forbes, No. 2534. 

Var. pubescens, branches of the cyme rufous-pubescent; petals al. 
most glabrous externally. 

Province Wellesley: King's Collector, No. 1606. Perak: King’s 
Collector, Nos, 794, 6429, 8402; Scortechini, No. 299. 

22. Viris prsconor, Dalz. in Hook. Kew Journ. Bot. Vol JI, 
(1850), 39. Stems woody at the base only, glabrous, not glaucous, red 
when young, sub-nngular. Leaves ovate-lanceolate to lanceolate, neu- 
miuate, the edges remotely bristle-serrate, the base usually more or 
less deeply cordate, sometimes rounded or cuneate; both surfaces glab- 
rous, the upper in most cases variegated with red and white, the lower 

purple: main nerves 5 to 7 pnirs, the lower pair branching outwards ; 
4 length 2:5 to + in, breadéli ‘85 to 2 in, petiole '2 to 125 in, Cymer 
۹ umbellate on slender peduncles, few-flowered, sparsely rafous-pubescent, 
a Flowers ‘Lin. long, oblong in lud, 4-merous. Calyx truncate, petals 
glabrous. Fruit globular, pyriform, glabrous, red when ripe and about 
2 in, in dinm, pulp scanty, seed solitary. Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. FI. 40; 
E. * Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1,86; Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 
| 1, 647. WV. inaequalis, Wall. Cat. 6010; W. & A. Prodr. 125. ? V. ` 
diversifolia, Wall. Cat. 5996. ? V. costata, Wall. Cat. 6011, Cissus 

` qHseolor, Blame Bijd. 181; Bot. Mag. 80,t. 4763; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Vol. 1, 
` ` Pb. 2, 606; Hnssk. Pl. Jav. Rar. 453; Planch. im DC. Mon. Phan. V, 496. 
[£ “Perak: Seortechini. Andamans: King's Collector.—Disrrin. Java, 
Sumatra, Cochin-China, British India. 
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There ja one form of this in which the leaves nre very nearly 
sessile: and in many specimens the upper leaves have short petioles 
nnd rounded bases, while the lower have long petioles and cordate 
bases, As n rule the leaves of this plant ave beautifully variegnied 
on the upper surface, bat individuals are not uncommon i which the 
leaves ave green, 

23. Varis revens, W. and Arn. Prod. Fl. Pens. Ind. 124. Stems 
snb-tevete when fresh, 4-angled when dry, glabreus, the young shoots 
glaucous. Leaves pale green, more or less broadly ovate, shortly non- 
minate, the margins wavy and with a few distant setose teeth, the base 
deeply and widely cordate; main nerves about 4 pairs, the lower A 
branching outwards; length 2:5 to 3:5 in, breadth 1°75 to 3°25 in, 
petiole *75 to 15 rm. Cymes few-flowered in shortly pedunculate 
componnd umbels or thyrses, pubescent toward the upper part. Flowers 
pointed in bud, *1 in. long, 4-merons, — Frui! globose or obovoid, *15 in. 
in diam. when dry, usually l-seeded with little pulp, its pedicels re- 
curved when ripe. Laws.in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 1, 646; Kurz For. 
Flora Burma I, 275. V. glauca, Wall. ‘ot of Roxb.) Cat. £990 ( for 
the most part). Cissus repens, Lamk. Encye. I, 31 ; DC. Prod. I, 628; 
Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, 605 ; Planch. in DC. Mon: Phan. V, 504. 
? O. cordata, Roxb. Fl. (nd. I, 407. | 

Perak: Wray, Nos. 1215, 1858, 2142. Andamans: King's Col- 
lector.—Distris. British India, Java. 

As was pointed out by Wallich, this differs from V. glaberrima, 
Wall. by its more deeply cordate leaves and smaller flowers. Closely | 
allied to this must be the species named Ciseits pentagona by Roxburgh 5 
(Fl. Ind. 1, 408) ; but Roxburgh's description is too brief to identity ® 
species by in such a difficult genus as Vitis; nnd he has unfortunately K LIS 
left no figure of V. pentagona at Calcutta. 

< 24. Viris ckRAsIFORMIS, Teysm. and Binn. in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. 
Ind. XXIX, 251, var. Wallichii, King. Branches with pale shining 
bark, obtusely 4-angled, not winged.  Leuves oblong to ovate or ovate- 
oblong, rounded sub-trancate or slightly sub-cordate at the base, the apex 
shortly and bluntly acuminate; the edges remotely crenate-serrate, the 
teeth setose ; main nerves Sor 6 pairs, carved, spreading: length 2 to 4 
š ` im, breadth 1-2 to 2:4 in., petiole*5 to "75 in. Cymes few-flowered, lax, — 
"os under *5 in. in diam., in pedicelled umbels from a common peduncle 4 نع‎ = "Jā 
= lin. long, sometimes in small thyrēes. Flowers large for the genus, 4-mer- nec 
> Sus; their buds °2 in. long, pointed- Galya cup-shaped, truncate; petals — 
Tu coriaceous. Fruit when ripe as ls ' as A cherry a — | pared. - 1 
|. Mitis glaberrima, Wall, 599) ا تہ‎ in Mose fil, FL. Bi 
1 646, | — کسی‎ i 
ki 
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Singapore: Ridley, Nos. 1924, 6380, King. Perak: Scortechini. 
No. 262; Wray, No. 2858: King's Collector, Nos, 6212, 10170.— Dis- 
TRID. Java, Forbes 480; Sumatra Forbes, Nos. 2582, 2861a. 
The various specimens to which I have given the varietal name 
Wallichii vary somewhnt as to the form of their leaves, some having 
them oblong with nearly truncate bases, while others have them broadly 
ovate with slightly cordate buses. In all, however, the leaves are 
broader than those in the typical form found in Java and originally 
described by Teysmann and Binnindyk, the bases of which are moreover 
cuneate. The large flowers and fruit, both of the typical form and of 
YA the variety Wallichii, however, at once distinguish this from the hastate 
or sagittate-leaved species which Wallich confused with it under one 
common name as V. glaberrima, 
25. Viris GLABERRIMA, Wall. in Roxb Fl. Ind. ed. Carey, II, 476; 
Cat. 599, (in part). A weak climber, with herbaccous sab-compressed 
-angled slightly winged glaucous stems, the bark dark when dry. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolnte, with broadly sagittate-cordate sub-hastate or 
 snb-irunente bases, always attenuated upwards to the acute apex, the 
edges minutely and remotely bristle-serrate-crenulate ; maim nerves 4 or 
` 5 pairs, faint, spreading, the lower branching outward; length 2 to 
4 in. breadth 1:2 to 175 in.; petiole *6 to '8 or even 15 in. in the 
- lower leaves. Cymes small, “3 to ‘6 in. in diam., umbellate on short 
pedicels from the apex of a common peduncle “4 to ‘8 in. long. Flowers 
4.merous. Berry obovoid, 2-seeded, "15 in. in diam. when dry. W. 
and A. Prod. Fl. Pen. Ind. 125; Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 1, 646 
(in part). Vitis hastata, Miq. in Anu. Mus. Lugd. Bat, I, 8S5. Vitis sagit- 
tifolia, Laws. in Hook. fil. FL Br. Ind. I, 645. Cissus glaberrima, 
Planch. in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 498. Cissus hastata, Miq. Fl. Iud. Bat. 
Suppl. 517, Vitis diffusa, Laws. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 646. 
Singapore: Anderson, No. 78; Hullett, No. 230, King. Malneca ; 
King. Perak: Scortechini, Wray. Penang; Wallich, King. Kedah z 
Curtis No. 2606. Province Wellesley ; بج‎ Sam and Nicobars ; 
ing” tors. Disrum. Sumatra, Bangka. 
s ; ie مہ‎ name V. glaberrima and the number 5991, Wallich 
` distributed two species of Vitis gathered partly in Penang and partly 
^ — in Singapore. These two.gatherings are not, as is usual with Wallich 
P ju similar cases, distinguished by letters. On two of the — sheets of 
No. 5991 which are now present in the Calcutta Herbariam, Penang 
ei as the locality; and these agree with the deseription of the 
P is ——— ziwa from Penang which was published by Wallich in 
_, species Vitis glaberrūva vo K š ‘his P plant es 
^7 Canasta edition of Roxburgh's Flora Iudica. This Penang plan agrees 
Carey's editio S a, Miq. and V. sagritijoti 
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Laws. On the third sheet of No. 5991 no locality is noted. On this 
sheet is glued down a specimen of a dilferent species which 1 have 
identified as a variety of the one named V. cerasiformis by Teysmann 
aud Binnindyk many years after the issue of Wallich’s plants. The 
fourth sheet of No. 5991 at Calcutta is oceupied by stems of the latter 
and a collection of leaves of both the former and latter, The V. glaber- 
rima of Wall. Cat. is thus a mixed species ; nnd as such the name would 
have had to be dropped had not Wallich published a description of his 
Penang No, 5991 under that name in Carey's edition of Roxburgh’s Flora, 

26. Viris MOLLISSIMA, Wall. in Roxb. Fl. Ind. ed. Carey, II, 482. 
Stems rather slender, woody, when young softly pubescent, when adult 
glabrous and shining, Leaves 3-foliolate; the common petiole 2 to 2:5 in. 
long, tomentose ; leaflets petiolalnte, the lateral pair obliquely elliptic, the 
terminal obovate-elliptic, all with shortly acuminate apices, and coarsely 
but sparsely serrate or sub-entire edges; the (ھ٤٤١‎ pair with rounded 
or sub-cordate the terminal one with a cuneate base; upper surface 
sparsely adpressed-pubescent, the midrib and nerves rusty-tomentose ; 


the lower uniformly and softly-tomentose: main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, ` 


ascending, the lower branching outwards; length 3°25 to 5 in, breadth 
175 to 2:75 in, petiolules of the lateral leaflets *25 to “4 in., those-of 
the terminal twice as long; tendrils slender. GCymes half as long as the 
leaves; their peduncles 1:5 to 3 in. long, umbellate, spreading, many- 
branched, many-flowered, 1:5 to 25 in. across, minutely tomentose. 


Fivwers “1 in. long, oblong, 4-merous; calyx short, truncate; petals | 


puberulous outside. Fruit oblong, *75 to 1 in. long, when ripe dirty 
white, with scanty pulp and two large plano-convex seeds. Wall, Cat, 
6012; Laws, in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. J, 656, Cissus mollissima, Planch. 
in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 575. 

Penang; Wallich, Curtis No. 1435. Malacca; Griffith, No. 1332, 
Mningay (Kew Distrib.), No. 422. Pahang: Ridley, No. 1134. Perak: 
King's Collector, Nos. 2744, 4223, 5848 and 10455. 

27. VITIS TRIFOLIA, Linn. Sp. PL 203, Stems compressed, herln- 
ceous, or woody near the base only, when young shortly and densely 
pubescent, becoming sub-glabrons with age.  Leares 3-foliolate, common 


petiole 1:25 to 2:25 in. long; leaflets shortly petiolnlate, ovate, obovate 


or sub-rhomboid, shortly cuspidate, coarsely - serrate or dentate, the 


bases rounded, more or less pubescent on both surfaces; mnin nerves 


5 or 6 pairs, slightly curved and nscending; length. 15 to 2:5 in, 
breadth '8 to 1:25 in., petiolules of the lateral leatlets 1 to “25, of the 


terminal twice ns mucii; tendrils 5* slender, usually. branche: di- — ہے‎ 


2 or 3 in. in diam, pubescent, on on long peduncles rather | exceeding 3. 
— 3-branched, the -umbellales, eymose, : er m "c * 
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white, about “Lin, long; the calyx truncate, short; the petals pubescent 
outside. Berry turbipate, fleshy, 2- to 4-seeded, seeds trinngular. 
Vitis carnoga, Wall, Cat. 6018; W. and A. Prodr. 127; Wight Je. 171; 
Brand. For. Fl. 101; Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br, Iud. I, 654; Trimen 
F]. Coyl. I, 294; Planch, in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 570. V. crenata, Wall. 
Cut. 6021. Cissus trifoliata, Linn. Sp. PI. 203. C. auriculata; Roxb. 
Wall. Cat. 60319. O. carnosa, Roxb. FL Ind. ہا‎ 409; DC. Prodr. I, 630; 
Grah. Cat. Bomb. PL 33; Dalz. and Gibs. Bomb. Fl. 40. C. renala, 
Vahl, DC. Prodr. I, 631. O. cinerea, Lamk.; DC. Prodr. I,681. 0. 
obtusifolia, Lamk. Dict.A, 31 ?—Rheede Hort. Mal. vii. t. 9. 

Malacca ; Harvey. Singapore; Hallett, No. 95. Perak: Scorte- 
chini, And جو‎ King's Collector. Nicobars; Kurz.—Duisruis. British 
India, Java. 

28. Viris JAPONICA, Thunbg. FI. Japan, 104. Glabrous or pubescent, 
Stems slender. Leaves 3-foliolate or pedately 5-foliolate; common 
petiole l'5 to 2:5 in. long; leaflets membranous, ovate to oblanceo- 
late, the onter oblique, all shortly acuminate and coarsely and nn- 
equally serrate-dentate in the upper par bt, entire towards the narrowed 
base: main nerves slightly prominent on the under surface, 7 to 9 
pairs, straight, ascending; length 1:5 to 4 in., breadth ^85 to 1:75 in. ; 
petiolules '2 to “5 in., that of the middle leaflet sometimes even 1 in. ; 
tendrils slender, forked. Oymes spreading, branched, open, 2 to 3 in. 
across, always more or less puberulous. Flowers ovoid-globose, “15 in. 
long, 4-merons. Calyx cupular, petals broad. Fruit sub-globular, some- 
what depressed, glabrous, *25 to “3 in. in diam. Seeds 3 or 4, triangu- 
lar, one side convex and very rugose, the other two flat and pitted, one 
of the pits closed by a membrane. Cissus japonica, Willd. Sp. Pl. I, 659; 
DC. Prod. I, 632; Planch. in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 561 (in part). Vitis 
mollis, Wall. Cat., No. 6025; Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 660. 

Singapore, Malacca, Perak, Penang, Nicobar, Andaman Islands: 
common.—Disrarm. Java, New Caledonia, Australia, Japan, China, 

The larger forms of this resemble V. novemfoliu, Wall, but have. 
not so many leaflets. The two species are however closely allied, ns 
also are the less pubescent forms of V. pedata, Vahl. The seeds of this 
are remarkable in shape, approaching these of V. novemfolia but with 
two plane sides instead of one, This is also even more closely allied to 
V. tenuifolia W. and A., from which it is indeed very often difficult to 
distinguish it, in the Herbarium at least. 

20. VITI8 NOVEMFOLIA, Wall. Cat. 6030. Whole plant except the 
inflorescence glabrous. Stems slender, striate. Leaves membranous, 
nsually pedately 7- to 9-foliolate; common petiole 2:5 to 3 in. long ; 
اہ رہ‎ oblong-lanosolate, shortly acuminate, entire or with a few exserted 
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bristle teeth near the apex, the base narrowed ; lower surface minutely 
reticulate; length 2 to 3*5 in. breadth "85 to 1:35 in.; petiolules of thos 
middle leaflets sometimes as much as 3 in. long, those of the lateral 
leaflets from “25 to 1:25 in.; tendrils long, slender, forked. Cynies 1 
axillary, puberulous, much-brenched, spreading, 3 to 6 in. across, on 
peduncles as long as the leaves. Powers broadly ovoid in bud, “15 in. 
long, 4-merous ; the calyx cupular, truncate; the petals broad, minutely 
puberulous externally; disc large, cupular, thin. Fruit ovoid or sub- 
globular, with two deep grooves, glabrous, ‘3 in.” in dism., withont pulp; 
seeds 2, globular, truncate and with a deep pit on one side, the opening 
occluded by a membrane. Laws. in Hook. fili Fl. Br. Ind. I, 662. et 
Cissus novemfolia, Planch. in DC. Mon. Phan. V, 559. 
Perak: Scortechini, No. 1728; Kiug's Collector, Nos. 1245, 2736, 
Andamans: Kings Collectors. 
The plant above described agrees with Wallich's imperfect speci- 
mens from Singapore, Tt is readily recognised by the great inequality 
of the petiolnles of its leaflets. The middle leaflet is usually quite free 
from the others and bas a much longer petiolule than they have. 


Species imperfectly known. 1 


Viris cortacea, DC. Prod. I, 632. A species from Timor too briefly 
described by De Candolle for accurate identification. There are in 
the Calcutta Herbarium specimens from the Andamans (King’s Col- 
lectors, No. 3000) and from Sumatra (Forbes, No. 1344), both of 
which agree with a specimen in the Kew Herbarium named V. coria- 
cea, DC. The Sumatra specimens have pedately 5- to 7-foliolate leaves ; 
the leaflets are coriaceous, glabrous, obliquely oblong or obovate-oblong, 
bluntly cuspidate, remotely serrate-crenate, with rounded or tapering 
bases; they are 2:5 to 4. in. long and 1°35 to 1°75 in. broad; the cymes 
are widely branching, nearly 3 in. across when in fruit, and on short war- 
ted peduneles 1 in. long: the fruit is ovoid-&lobose, '2 in. in diam., with 
a thick pericarp and no pulp. The seeds are large, solitary, ovoid, | 
smooth, with shallow transverse markings and a very shallow vertical 
groove down each face. In the Andaman specimens the leaflets are + 


larger and less coriaceous, the eymes are larger (6 in. wide), and the — 
of the seeds is exactly the samo in both; and I believe both may be — — — 
V. coriacea, DO. i 2 * — 
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Leaves simple, lowers 4-merous, ° 
Flowers in umbellate cymes, not borne on 
| tendrils. | 
Stems thick, succulent, 4-winged Ss 19. V. quadrangularis. 


Stems herbaceous or woody. 
Leaves pubescent underneath. 
Leivesa oblong-ovate, with cinereous 


pubescence ... «i . 10. V. Seortechinir, 
Leaves ovate-rotund, with — or 
rufescent pubescence — ... . 20. V. adnata. 


Leaves everywhere glabrous. 
Flowers mot more than “1 in. long. 
Leaves coriaceous, their bases round- 
ed or cuneate, not cordate; fruit 
obovoid, black T «+ 21. V. farcata. 
Leaves membranous, coloured 
(usually) on the upper surface, 
ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, their 
buses usually cordate, rarely cuneate 
or rounded ; fruit red... = 22. V. discolor. 
Leaves membranous, broadly ovate, 
green, their bases deeply and — 
cordate; fruit globose or obovoid.. V. repens. i 
Flowers more than “1 in, long; ee, 
wounded, sub-truucate or slightly sub- 
3 cordate at the base; fruit nearly 1 in. 
iu diam, A sew: es 2h. V. cerazijorm is, 
Flowers 2 in. or more in length ; leaves 
sagittate, sub-hastate or sub-trancate 
At the base; fruit ۱15 in. in diam. ہے‎ 25. V. glaberrima. 
peres in much elongated simple, or some- 























imes branching, spikes — as 2. 26. V. macrostachya. 
` Flowers in tendril-bearing. thyrses one Lh V. barbata. 
VE E in elongated racemes of sub-hori- 
s won spikes. proceeding: from tendrils. 
Leaves sparsely strigose and slightly | 
pubescent, not rufescoent ... + 3. V. gracilis. 
EL "phe ander surface of leaves and the | 
1 i young branches and tendrils covered a 


with. dense adherent; cinnamoneous to- 
8 1. V.einnavvonea. 
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Leaves compound, digitate. ` 
Inflorescence of corymbose or umbellate 
leaf-opposed or axillary cymes. 
Leaves trifoliolate. 
Flowers usually 5-merous, tendrils absent 17. V. semicordata. 
Flowers 4-merous, tendrils usually pre- 
sent, . 
Leaflets more or less softly tomentose 26. V. mollissima. 
Leaflets slightly pc ou both 
surfaces see ... 27. V. trifolia. 
Leaflets glabrous on the — glau- 
cous on the lower, surface ve 11. V. peduncularis. 
Leaflets glabrous on both 602500 not 
glaucous. 
Flowers only “05 in. long; seeds 
convex on one surface, 3-ridged on 
the other ... ove s.. 12. V, andamanica. 
Flowers “1 in. long. 
Fruit dry, seeds 3-sided, excavnted 
on one side ess «+ 18. V. Wrayi. 
Fruit pulpy ; ; seeda compressed, 
grooved in front ... os 14. V. Lawsmi. 
Leaves 3- to 5-foliolate ; flowers 4-merous. i 
Leaflets quite ات‎ 
Fruit pulpy ; seeds compressed, con- 
cave on one surface, convex and ^ 
rugulose on the other... es 15. F. lanceolaria, 
Fruit dry; seeds obovoid, slightly 
compressed, shortly beaked, not 
— rugulose, vertically grooved on both 















surfaces ... ... ese 16. V. Kunstleri. 
‘Leaflets glabrous or pubescent; seeds | vd ٠ 
4 triangular with one side convex and 7 


very rugose, the other two sides flat 
bi and one of them with a membrane- 







ye 2 closed pit. sot ans 98, V; japones. 

E. Leaves pedntely 7. to 9-foliolate ; ; needs Mos is 
"mel globular with one side plane and qe T می‎ 
—— — pit — Pes 9. V. ا‎ | | ° zi x 

ji r 2. Inflorescence — > slender pendulons much < ut 9 Ae | D uw d = 








‘raceme of short. horizontal spikes — 
on a lenf tendril. < ake 


— of leaflets ginb = 18 
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Upper surfaces of leaflets glabrous except 
the midrib and main nerves. 
Lower surfnce with pale cobwebby pubes- 
cence سے‎ RT vii «+ 6. V. polythyraa, 
Lower surface rusty pubescent, 
Main nerves of leaflets 5 to 8 pairs ; 
flowers oblong, fruit obovoid-oblong, | 
slightly angled — 7. V. thyrsiflora. 
Main nerves 8 to JO pairs; flowers 
sub-clobolar, fruit oblong boldly 3- to 
, 4-angled * e^ ex 8. V. composttifolia. 
Upper surfaces of leaflets minutely rugulose- 
papillose, each papilla ending in short hair... 9. V. elegans. 
Leaves pinnate or bi-pinnate ; flowers 5-merons... 18. V. cantoniensis, 


* 9. Prermaxrucs, Blume. 


Scandent tendril-bearing slender shrubs. Leaves simple or tri- 
foliolate, digitate or pedate. Flowers small, 4-5-merous, inserted on a flat- 
tened membranous rachis, a few pedicellate on the margin, the others 
sessile and sunk in the tissue of the rachis. Calyx cupular or obscurely 
toothed. Petals deciduous. Disc cushion-like, 4- or 5-angled. Style 
short; stigma capitate. Perry obovoid or globose, 1 to 4-seeded. —Dis- 
TRIB. 4 species, all Malayan. 


J F 

















4 Leaves simple ses ETT s. 1. P. coriacea, 
| Leaves 3-foliolate. 
> Adult leaves glabrous asi e. 2. F. cissoides. 
Adult leaves rusty-tomentose beneath ... 3. P. heterantha, 
j Leaves 5-foliolate — ... eve e. & P. pedata. 


1. PrERISANTHES CORIACEA, Korth. ex. Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 
1,95. Stems slender, glabrous. Leaves broadly ovate, acute or neumi- 
nate, the edges distantly and sometimes obscurely glandular-dentate, 

slightly revolute when dry, the base minutely cordate; main nerves 
about 4or 5 pairs, rather faint, spreading, the reticulations distinct, 
"both surfaces glabrous and shining; length 3 to 5 in, breadth 1°75 to 
3:35 in.; petiole ^75 to 1:25 in. Inflorescence on a slender (often tendril- 
` + bearing) peduncle, membranous, narrowly oblong, 4 or 5 in. long and 
` about Lin. broad; the edges wavy, reddish when fresh. Male flowers a 
"(M A4-merous, few, distant, "15 in. in diam., their pedicels “5 in. long. 
43 Female flowers numerous. Fruit sessile, globular, glabrous, ۱ 3 in. in 
e diam. P. polita, Lawson in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 663. Vitis polita, 
hee Ann. Mus: Ú Bat. I, 85. ۱ 
E سو‎ the —— except the Andamans and Nicobars : common. 
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The first author to put this plant into the genus Prerisanthes was 
Korthals who (fde Miquel Ann. Mus, Lugd. Bat. I, 85), thas named 
it in the Herbarium (at Leiden ?). Miquel regarded Pterisanthes as only 
n section of Vitis He had therefore to find a name for this plant in 
that genus; and, finding the name V. coriacea pre-occupied by a species 
of Cissus (DC. Prod. I, 632), he called this V. polita, Miq. 

Var. araneosa; Leaves often ovate-oblong, always more or less 
rufescent cobwebby beneath. Vitis araneosa, Mig. Ann. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat. I, 94.  Císeus araneosa, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 517. 

Perak: King's Collector, No. 646 ; Wray, Nos. 2556, 3015, 4621. 

Mr. Wray in his field note on this savs "leaves with a shining 
black line round the edge on the outer margin of which is a line of 
warm brown hair, midrib beneath reddish.” 

2. PTERISANTHES CISSOIDES, Blame Bijdr. 193. Stems glabrons, 
striate. Leaves 3-foliolate; the middle leaflet narrowly wedge-shaped, 
the two lateral more or less oblong, ronuded on the onter side, straight 
on the inner, all with a few obscure distant teeth in the upper half or 
third, entire in the lower; both surfaces with deciduous arachnoid 
hairs, ginbrous when adolt; main nerves about 4 pairs, spreading ; 
length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1:25. to 3in., petioles 1:5 to 35 in.; petiolnles 
of the middle leaflets twice as long as those of the lateral. Flattened 
floriferous rachis of the inflorescence variously lobed, from 2 to 6 in. long 
and less than half as broad, borne on tendril-bearing branches longer 
than the leaves, Male flowers on slender pedicels *75 in. long, 4-merons. 
Female flowers numerous, — Fruit globose, “35 in. in diam., with coriaceous 
epicarp and about 4 seeds, Miquel in Linnaea, XVIII, 385, t. VIII; 
Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 608; Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 1,664. Vitis 
Pterisanthes, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 94. Embamma cordigera, 
Griff. Notulae IV, 694: Ic. Pl. Asiat. t. 646. Ciseusinvolucrala, Spreng. 
Syst. IV, pt. 2, 44. Pterisanthes involucrata, G. Don. Syst. T, 694. 

Malacen : Griffith (Kew Dist.), No. 1299; Maingay. Perak: Scor- 
techini ; King's Collector, Nos. 727, 7914.—Diusrnrin, Jaya. 

3. PTERISANTHES HETERANTHA, Laws. in Hook, fil, Fl, Br. Ind. I, 
664. Stems tobwebby when young, ultimately glabrous. Leaves 3- 
foliolate, rarely 5-foliolate, the middle leaflet more or less wedgé-shaped 


and usually broader than the obliquely ovate-oblong laterals, (sometimes — — 


all three more or less oblanceolate), acute or shortly acuminate, 
romotely glandular-dentate in the upper part; upper surface glabrous 
except the pubescent nerves; the lower rusty-tomentose ; main nerves 
of leaflets about 5 pairs, — rather straight; length 2 to 4°5 in, 
breadth ۰8 to 2'5 in., petioles ‘8 to l*5 in. Flattened rachis ikala 
oblong, —— acuminate, 3 to 5 in. long and 5: d$ in. broad, borne 
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on a tendril-bearing peduncle shorter than the leaves. Flowers 4-6- 
merous ( fide Lawson). Fruit globular, *25 in. in diam. JFmbamma heter- 
antha, Griff. Notulne IV, 694. Vitis rufula, Miq. Ann. Mus, Lugd. Bat. 
1,94. Cissus involucrata, Miq. (not of Spreng.) Fl. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 517. 

Malacca: Griffith, Maingay. Perak: Scortechini; King's Collector, 
Nos. 678, 1084. — | 

There are in Herb. Caleutta two specimens from Perak (Wray, 
No. 1178 and Scortechini without number) which apparently belong to 
this species, but which have pedate leaves with 5 leaflets. 

4. Prenisantiurs PEDATA, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 664. 
Slems sparsely pubescent when young, glabrous when old. Leaves 
pedate, 5-foliolate, oblanceolate ; the lower two smaller, the apex with 
n short stout bristle, the edges remotely clandular-dentate in the upper 
part; both surfaces, but especially the lower, sparsely arnchnoid-hairy, 
the edge on the lower surface densely so: main nerves of leaflets about 
4 pairs, spreading; length 2 to 3 in, breadth “6 to 1:25 in. ; petiole 
about 1 in.; petiolules about +85 in.; those of the lower leaflets rather 
shorter. Inflorescence glabrous, borne on a short tendril-bearing 
peduncle. Flowers b-merons. Fruit unknown. 

Malacca: Griffith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 432. 

This is known only from Griffith's and Mningay's very scanty speci- 
mens, It may be only a pedate form of P. heterantha. 

3. Lees, Linn. 

* Small trees, shrubs or herbs. Branches striate or sulcate, often 
herbaceous. Leaves alternate, usually very large, simple, or 1-2-3- 
pinnate; petiole often dilated at the base, stipules sheathing. Peduneles 
opposite the leaves or sub-terminal. Tendrils 0. Inflorescence corym- 
bosely-cymose. Flowers red yellow or green. Calyx 5-toothed. Petals 
5, connate at the base and adhering to the staminal tube, revolute. 
Stamens united at the base into a 5-lobed tube, the filaments inserted 
between the lobes of the tube, inflexed; enfhers exserted. Ovary 
inserted on the dise, 3- to 8-celled ; style short, stigma swollen; ovules 
1 or 2 in each cell, erect. Fruit 3- to 8-celled, berry-like, usually 
succulent, depressed-globular and lobed, pulp often scanty. Pyrenes 
wedge-shaped, seeds compressed,— Distr. Species about 50, mostly 
tropical Asiatic and African, a few Australian. 

Leaves simple, or with 3 to 5 large pinnules. 

Leaves pubescent beneath, cymes on long 


peduncles ... ... Bog Saye latifolia. 
4 Leaves quite glabrous on both surfaces ; 
|. eymes on short peduncles, 


A tree; leaflets 5 ... T? s. 2. L. grandifolia. 
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A shrub 12 to 18 in. high; leaves simple < x 
or at most 3-partite, teeth of staminal tube " 

deeply bifid ; flowers numerons 9. L. simplicifolia. 

A shrub 12 to 18 in. high : leaves never 

simple, leaflets 3 to 5, teeth of staminal 

tube faintly emarginate but not bifid ; 


flowers few , ive eur مہ‎ & Li pauciflora. 
Leaves pinnate or bi- or tri-pinnate, leaflets nu- 
merous. 


Leaflets glabrous on both surfaces. 
Buds oblong, cymes 9 to 24 in. across: 


Howers red -— ie e. & L. gigantea. 

Buds globular. 1 
Stem and branches thorny .. 6. L. angulata. 
Unarmed, 


Cymes not more than 8 or 9 in. 
across, spreading, lax, on long pe- 


duncles, flowers white.. 7. L. Sambucina. 
Cymes only 1:25 to 2: 25 in. Across, 
compact, flowers red ... . 8. L. acuminata. L: 


Buds obovoid and on long pedicels ; 

cymes large, lax, divaricating ; flowers 

“25 in. long ... e 9. L. Curtistt. 
Leaflets glabrous on both — main 
nerves winged and crisped and with lines 
of minute black hairs 6 them when 


young... sa 10. Z. rubra. 
Leaflets hairy — "but without 
glands. 
Cymes on long peduncles, lobes of 
atarninal tube not emarginate sa ll. L. robusta. ۶ 
Cymes on short peduncles, lobes of A 
staminal tube cmarginate ... .. 12, DL. javanica, 
Leaflets hairy underneath and with numer- 
ous flat discoid glands sae . 13. L. aequata. À 
1. Lega raTrIFOLIA, Wall. Cat. 6821. £ — young branches F 
rusty furfuraceous-puberulous. Leaves simply pinnate, leaflets 3 to 5, ` 
oblong to sub-orbicular, sub-acute or obtuse, remotely serrate, the base 
sub-cordate; upper surface glabrous; the lower paler with some | 
scattered vale hairs on the midrib and 10 to 12 pairs of spreading Eo 
nerves, the reticulations transverse and very distinet ; length 9 to 12 in., Ba 


- breadth 6 to 11 in. Cymes on long peduncles, umbellate, with branches 
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3 to 5 ih, long, shortly pubescent, Lobes of tho staminal tube notched. 
Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 278: in Journ. As. Boc. Beng., Vol, 44, 
pt. H, p. 178; Clarke in Trimen's Journ. Bot. for 1881, p. 138. X. 
macrophylla, Laws. (not of Hornem.) in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 664. L, 
cinerea and L. coriacea, Lawa, in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 665. 

Andaman Islands: King's Collectors.—Disrmp. Burma. 

2. LkEA GRANDIFOLIA, Kurz in Trimen's Journ. Bot. 1875, p. 325, 
A small tree 10 to 20 feet high: young branches lenticellate, glabrous, 
sparsely verrucose. Leaves glabrous, simply pinnate ; leaflets 5, broadly 
ovate to oblong-ovate, shortly acuminate, the edges with large shallow 
crenations or sub-entire ; the base broad, rounded: main nerves 8 to 10 
pairs, spreading, mach curved at the tips; both surfaces glabrous, the 
reticulations not prominent: length 9 to 12 in., breadth 4 to 5 in. ; 
petiolules of the terminal leaflet 2 in., of the laterals “5 to “75 in. ` 
Cymes about 4 in. across, on peduncles only about 1 in. long, trielioto- 
mously umbellate, the branches about 1 in. long, almost glabrons. 
Flowers greenish white; lobes of staminal tube emarginate. Fruit sub- 
globular, depressed, lead-colonred when ripe. - 

Nicobar Islands : Jelinek ; Katebal, Kurz: Bati Maly, Prain. 

This differs from L. latifolia in having verruculoše branches, per- 
fectly glabrous obscurely reticulate leaves, and small very shortly 
pedunculate cymes. 

Jd, [DEEA SINPLĪCIFOLIA, Zoll. in Natur en Geneesk. Arch. II, 577. 
An unbranched shrub 12 to 18 in. high; stem glabrons, sparsely lenti- 
cellate. Leaves simple or ternate : the simple broadly elliptic, somewhat 
obovate, shortly and abruptly acuminate, the edges sinuate-serrate or 
sub-entire, the base narrowed and sometimes minutely cordate: both 
surfaces glabrous, the lower bright browu when dry and with the 
reticulations very distinct; main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, spreading, 
rather straight; length of the simple leaves 4:5 to 9 or 12 in., breadth 
2:5 to 6:5 in., petiole *75 to 2 in.: the pinnate leaves with the lateral 
lealleta narrowly elliptic and sub-oblique, 8 to 10 in. long, and about 
3 in. wide, the terminal larger, petiolules about *3 in. long; the terminal 
leaflet like the simple and with a petiolule 1:5 in. long. Cymes capitate, 
dense, about “75 in. in diam., on peduncles “5 in. or less in length. 
Flowers numerous, crowded, white : the lobes of the staminal tube with 
2 broad deep teeth. Fruit sub-globular, *3 or ‘4 in. in diam., glabrous, 


durk-coloured and pulpy when ripe. Miq. Fl. Ind, Bat, Vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 


612; Ano. Mus. Lugd. Bat, I, 101; C. B. Clarke in Trim. Journ. Bot. 
for 1881, p. 166. 

Perak: Scortechini, No, 1206; King's Collector, No. 2195.—Disrnin, 
Sumatra, . 
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4. LEEA PAUCIPLORA, King n. sp. A shrub 12 to 15 in. high; the ` 
stems slender, glabrous, sparsely lenticellate. Leaves pinnate, the rachises 
and petioles sub-terete ; leaflets 3 to 5, oblong to elliptic-oblong, the ter- 
minal one larger and broader than the lateral, ‘all with short rather 
blunt acuminate apex, the edges with a few remote shallow serrations 
or sometimes almost entire, the laterals slightly oblique towards tlie 
rounded or cuneate base: both surfaces glabrous and shining, the reticu- 
lations very distinct on the lower when dry: main nerves 6 to 5 pairs, 
faint, spreading: length of the lateral leaflets 2'5 to 45 in, breadth 1 to h 
2-5 in, the terminal oue from 45 to 6 in. long, and from 2 to 3'5 in. 
broad : petiolules of the laterals *2 to “3 in. long, of the terminal about 
-75 in. GOymes terminal, capitulate, densely few-flowered, about *35 in. 
in diam., on pedicels *35 in. long. Colour of flowers unknown ; lobes of 


- staminal column broad, very slightly emarginate, covered with pale dots. 





Fruit depressed-globular, deeply lobulate, glabrous, about “4 in, in diam., 
white when ripe and with little pulp. 

Perak: Scortechini, King's Collector, No. 1113. 

This as allied to L. simplicifolia Zoll., but differs in its leaves which 
are never simple and which have 3 to 5 leaflets smaller than in the 
pinnate forms of Z. simplicifolia. The cymes of this are moreover 
few-Howered and much smaller than in that species, and the lobes of 
the staminal column in this are broad aud very slightly emarginate or 
sub-entire, whereas in L. simplicifolia they are more deeply bifid than 
in any species here described. The ripe fruit of this is moreover stated 
by Kunstler to be white. 

5. LEEA GIGANTES, Griff. Notul. IV, 697; Ic. Pl. Asiat. t. 645, 
fig. 3. A tall shrub or small tree; young branches puberulous, lenti- 
cellate. Leaves often several feet iu length, 3-piunate, the rachis and 
petiole sub-terete, not winged: leaflets oblong or elliptic-oblong, shortly | 
and abruptly 2cuminate, coarsely and sharply serrate, the base cuneate; _ c 
both surfaces glabrous, shining ; main nerves 8 to 13 pairs, spreading ; — 
the connecting veins numerous, wavy, sub-horizontal, and very pro- 
minent on the lower surface; length 5 to 10 in. ; breadth 2:25 to 4 in.; 
petiolules of lateral leaflets *3 to “75 in, the terminal two or three 
times as long. Cymes in a lax many-branched spreading panicle from 
9 in. to 2feet across, minutely puberulous or glabrescent. Flowers 
purplish red, the buds oblong; staminal tube with acute bifid teeth. 
Fruit depressed-globular, smooth, black when ripe, with scanty pulp, ` 
-2510°3 in. in diam. Seeds flattened, with -dorsal ridge, the sides ١ 
irregularly ribbed. Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. 42, pt. 2, p. 
65; Vol. 44, Pt. 2, p. 178; For. Flora Burma, I, 280; C. B. Clarke in s 
l'rimen's Journ, Bot. for 1881, p. 140. L. Sambucina, Wall, Cat, 6823 B k; 
(in part). L. Staphylea, Wall, Cat. 6823 K. s 
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Penang: Wallich, Stoliczka, Curtis, King. Johore; King. Perak ; 
King's Collector, Nos. 505, 2494. 

The specific name given to this is unfortunate, as it implies that 
the plant is a large one. As a matter of fact it is a much smaller 
plant than L. angulata, Korth. which often forms a tree-30 feet in height; 
while this is usually a shrub about 10 feet high. This species has 
however very much larger leaves and «panicles than any other Deea 
known tome. The flowers of this are bluish red: the teeth of the 
M staminal tube I find, contrary to the observations of the late Mr, 
2 Kurz and Mr, C. B. Clarke, to be bifid at the apex. My colleague 

Dr. Prain, to whom I have shown dissections of flowers taken from Wall. 
Cat. 6323B, (as well as from other specimens) quite agrees with me 
in this. As Mr. Clarke has remarked in his excellent Revision of tha 
* Indian Species of Leea (Trimen's Journ. Bot. for 1881, p. 100 ef seg.), 
the charactérs of the seeds of this plant have given rise to some dis- 
cussion. I find them to be as above deseribed. The late Mr. Kurz (in 


. 


j Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. 42, p. 65) described them thus: “semina 
» obtuse carinata, lateribus tuberculato-costatis," which is a fairly accurate 

account of them. In a later number of the same Journal, ( Vol. 44, 
"à p. 178) however, he described thom in these words “seeds tubercled- 


keeled, the edges tubercled-ribbed," which is inaccurate. Mr. Clarke, 
disregarding Kurz's earlier deseription, and not findiog the seeds of 
- this species to agree with his later description, assumed that Kurz must 
x have had another plant before him, aud for this plant Mr. Clarke has 
` ي„‎ proposed the name (Trimen's Journ. l c.).L. (uberculo-semen. The very 
specimens described by Kurz as L. gigantea, Griff. are however, in the 
Calcutta Herbarium, aud they bear that name in his own handwriting. 
` These specimens undoubtedly agree with all the sheets of Wall. Cat, 
| `  6823B. in the same Herbarium, which Mr. Clarke regards as true L. gigan- 
tea, The truth probably is that the markings on the sides of the seeds 
i * which Kurz described in two ways in the Journal of the Asiatic 
YA Society are post mortem appearances—an explanation which is supported 
| by the facta that, in his Flora of Burma, Kurz describes them in still 
` ^" another way as  bluntish-keeled and tubercled-ribbed; " and that nobody's 
D description agrees with Griffith’s figure (Ie. Pl. Asiat. t. 645, fig. 3) 
- which was probably drawn from fresh seeds! Dry seeds taken from 
Herbarium specimens moreover vary in appearance according as they 
e examined immediately after having been boiled, or after some delay : 
"d d this is no doubt tho explanation of Kurz's three differing descrip- 
tions. The nearest ally of this species is undoubtedly Z, sambucina, 
illd; but that species has much smaller leaves, leaflets and panicles, 
Sui it has — not red flowers, 
„64 
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6. Lega ANGULATA, Korth. ex Miq. in Ann. Mus, Lugd. Bat, T, 97. * 
A bushy tree 20 to 30 feet high, the stem with many sharp thorns, the 
branches and lower part of the petioles and peduncles with a few scat- 
tered short thorns. Leaves about 1 foot long, 2- rarely 3-piunnte: the 
rachis angled, channelled on the upper surface, and the common petiole 
dilated at the base: leaflets 5, rarely 7, glabrous, narrowly oblong- 
lanceolate, shortly acuminate, distantly serrate-crenate, the terminal 
oue equal-sided at the base, the laterals oblique, all crenate; main 
nerves 5 or 6 pairs in the literal, and 9 to 12 pairs in the. terminal 
leaflet, spreading, slightly prominent on the lower surface but not 
winged or crisped; length of the laterals 1:5 to Z'5 in., of the terminal Q 
3 to 45 in.; breadth *85 to 1'25 in.; petiolules “1 to 25 in. Cymes 
on glabrous slightly prickly peduncles 2 to 3:5 in, long, open, branching, 
measuring 3 in. across, almost glabrous; bracteoles minute, lanceolate, - 
in pairs, Flowers dull white. Staminal tube 5-toothed. Berries depress- 
ed-globose, black and juicy when ripe, '35 in. in diam. L. horrida, 
Teysm, and Binn.. (name only) Cat” Hort. Bot. Bogor, ed. 1866, 
p. 169. Z. Malayana, Scortechini MSS. L. aculeata, C. B. Clarke 
(not of Blume) in Trimen's Journ. Bot. for 1881, p. 105. 

Perak: Wray, Nos, 3325, 3803; Scortechini, No, 1829; King's L 
Collector, Nos. 1145, 7066. Pa Ridley, No. 2583. Nicobar Is. 
lands: Kurz, King's Collector.—Disrrin. Java. 

| This differs from L. aculeata, Bl. in being a larger Blank and in 

having white, not red, flowers. L. aculeata has moreover simply pinnate 
leaves with about seven leaflets of larger size than in this; the rachis 
in the leaves of that moreover is not winged, nor is the base of the 
petiole dilated. 

7. Lea sawnucixā, Willd. Sp. Pl. I, 1177. A shrub 4 to 10 feet 
high; young branches deciduously udpressed-rusty-puberulous, Leaves 
15 to 20 in. long, 2- rarely 3-pinnate, the rachis and petiole not winged: ~ 
leaflets oblong or elliptic, shortly and sharply acuminate, coarsely and ~ 
sometimes rather unequally serrate, the base slightly cuneate; both 
surfaces quite glabrous; main nerves 7 to 12 pairs, rather prominent 
beneath, spreadiug ; veins not prominent, transverse; length 3 to 6 or 
even 9 in, breadth 1:5 to 3 in.; petiolules of the lateral leaflets “2 to 
"4 in., the terminal one two or three times as long. Cymes on stout 
peduncles several inches long, (sometimes 6 in.), spreading, rather lax, 
almost glabrous, not usually more than B or 9 in, across. Flowers 
greenish-white, the buds sub-globular: staminal tube yellowish-white, WAA 
its lobes notched. Fruit depressed-globular, smooth, black, pulp scanty, 
‘8 in. dn diam. Roxb, Hort. Beng. 18; Fl Ind. ed. Carey IT, 470; 


EM 


2 DC, Prodr. I, 633; Wall. Cat. — c — = سیب‎ 
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196; Griff. Notul. IV, 698; Te. Pl. Asiat. t. 644, fig. 1, t. 645, figs. 6, 8; 
Deene in Ann. Mus. d' Hist. Nat. IIT, 445; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat, L. pt. 2, 
611; in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 98, (only in part, and perhap not at 
ali); Laws. in Fl. Brit. Ind, I, 666, (partly); Brand. For. Fl. 102; 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 44, II, 179; For. Fl. Burma I, 279; (not of 
Benth. nor of Baker.) ; C. B. Clarke in Trimen's Journ, Bot. for 1881, 
p. 139, L. Staphylea, Roxb. Hort; Beng. 18; Fl. Ind. ed. Carey II, 
471; Wall. Cat. 6824, F. L; W. and A. Pródr. 132; Wight Ic. t. 78; 
Dalz. and Gibs. Bomb. Fl. 41; Thwaites Enum. Pl. Zeyl. 64. Z. Ottilis, 
DC., Prodr. I, 636. Deea viridiflora, Planch. Hort. Donat. 6. Aqutlicia 
Sambucina, Linn, Mant. 211; Cav. Dissert. VIT, t. 218. Staphylen 
indica, Burm. Fl. Ind. 75, t. 24, fig. 2.  Aquilicia Ottilis, Gaertn, Fract. 
I, 275.  Ottilis zeylanica, Gaertn. Fruct. t. 57. Gastonia Naluga, Lamk. 
Dict. IT, t. 611.  Gilibertia Naluga, DC. Prodr. IV, 256, Rumph. Herb. 
Amb. IV, t. 45. Rheede Hort. Mal. IT, t. 26. 

Penang: Wallich, Curtis. Singapore: Hullett. Malacca: Maingay 
(Kew Distrib.), No. 433. Andiman Islands: very common.— Disrkin. 
British India, 

This species is rare in the Malayan Peninsula, but very common 
٦ in the Andamans. Jt forms a bush of about the same size as L. giganten, 
. Griff., from which it is readily distinguished by its smaller leaves and 

panicles and by its green flowers. Ihave followed Mr. C. B. Clarke 
implicitly as to the synonymy of this species as given in his excellent 
paper in Trimen's Journal of Botany. 

Var. biserrata, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. T, 99. Serrations of 
the leaves very unequal, sometimes alternately large and small. L. 
biserrata Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 518. | 

Perak: King's Collector, No. 3282. Singapore: Ridley, No. 4746. 
Distrib. Bangka. 

8. DEEA ACUMINATA, Wall. Cat. 6830. An under-shrub 2 to 3 feet 
high; young branches glabrous. Leaves usually pinnate, bat one of the 
lower pinnae often pinnulate ; the rachis not winged, the petiole very 
slightly dilated at the base ; leaflets oblong, rarely ovate-oblong, sharply 
acuminate, slightly and unequally serrate, the base rounded or slightly 
cuneate: both surfaces glabrous, sometimes dotted ; main nerves 10 to 
12 pairs, rather prominent beneath, the veins sub-horizontal: length 
9:5 to 8 in, breadth '75 to 2 in. Cymes compact, 1:25 to 2°25 in. across, 

^ many-flowered, the branches short, minutely rusty-pubescent, on pedun- 
` cles varying from 1 to 3 in, long. Flowers coral-red, sub-globular, 
` bracts and bracteoles usually absent ; lobes of the staminal tube broad, 
^: * ` emarginate. Fruit depressed-globular, red when ripe, "25 in. in diam. 

` €. B, Clarke in Trimeu's Journ. Bot. for 1881, 102, L. sambucina, Laws. 
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(not of Willd.) in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 666 (in part). L. lacta, Wall. 
Cat. 6831 A and B; Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng., Vol. 42, pt. 2, p. 65; 
Vol, 44, pt. 2, p. 179: For. Flora Burma, I, 278; C. B. Clarke I. f; 
p. 103. L. sanguinea, Wall. Cat. 6524. 

Andaman Islands: common.— Distrib. Along the base of the 
Eastern Himalaya, the Assam Range and Burma. 

I cannot see how Wallich's two sets of specimens named L. acumi- 
nata and L. laeta are to be distinguished as species —the solitary differ- 
ence which I cari find between them being that, in L. laeta the cymes 
are more condensed and have shorter peduncles than in Z. acuminata. 
I have therefore, in spite of the high authority of Mr. C. B. Clarke 
who keeps them distinct, ventured to unite them. The species, as 
I understand it,, is allied to L. sambucina, Willd., but is a much smaller 
plant and has coral-red, not green, flowers in rusty-pubescent con- 
densed cymes, and red fruit. 

9. Lesa Curtis, King n. sp. An erect shrub 4 to 5 feet high: 
young shoots deciduonsly puberulous. "Leaves 2:5 to 3 feet long, bi- 
pinnate, the rachises channelled, the petiole terete ; leaflets elliptic or 
oblong-elliptic, shortly candate-acuminate, remotely crenate, the bases 
cuneate; both surfaces glabrous, the lower transversely reticulate ; 
main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, curved, sub-nscending, prominent on the lower 


surface; length 3:5 to 45 in., breadth 15 to 2 in.: petiolules of the 


lateral leaflets about “3 in., of the terminal 1:5 in. Oymes on a long 
stout peduncle, umbellate, branched ; the branches lax, spreading, few- 


flowered. Flowers large, obovoid, in pairs with deciduous bracteoles 


at the base. Oalyx glandular-hairy, pure white, its lobes spreading. 
Petals reflexed, whitish-yellow, teeth of staminal tube entire. Fruit 
unknown. 

Perak: on Waterloo Peak, alt. 1500 feet; Curtis, No. 2872. 

Collected only by Mr. Curtis who describes the young leaflets as 
beautifully marked with silvery-grey variegations along both sides of 
their midribs. This appears in its folinge to resemble the imperfectly 
known Bornean species L. amabilis the leaflets of which, however, have 
more nerves and more serrations. 

10, Leea ronra, Blume Bijdr. 197. A shrab 1 to 6 feet high; 
young branches minutely scaly-pubescent, ultimately glabrous. Leaves 
2- to 3-pinnate, the main rachis angled and sometimes slightly winged : 
leaflets 3 to 5, ovate to ovate-oblong, shortly acuminate, coarsely serrate, 
rounded or sub-cuneate at the base, sub-sessile; main nerves 6 to 
10 pairs, winged and crisped and, in young leaves, with minute black 
hair along their sides, otherwise glabrous on both surfaces. Cymes on 
peduncles “5 to 2:5 in. long, furfuraceous rusty-puberuloas, condensed 
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bot much branched, 2 to 3 in. in diam, bracts and bracteoles absent. 
Flowers red. Lobes of the stamioal tube notched. Berries 25 in. in 
diam. Dene. in Ann. Mas. d'Hist. Nat. IIT, 445: Hassk. Pl. Jav. Rar. 
453; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 11, 610; Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. T, 96; 
Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng., Vol. 44, 11, 180; For, Flora Burma, I, 
279; C. B. Clarke Journ. Bot. for 1881, p. 104. L. sanguinea, Kurz in 


Journ, As. Soc, Vol 42, II, 60? L. coccinea, Kurz (not of Planch.) „ 


P L. polyphylla, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 610. 

Singapore: Ridley, No. 1928. Pahang: Ridley, No. 2433. Penang: 
Curtis, No. 1107, Quedah: King's Collector, No. 1716; Curtis, 
Nos. 2601 and 2645.— Disrgipr. Burma, Eastern Bengal. 

This, as his specimen in Herb. Calcutta shows, is what Kurz 
referred to L. coccinea, Planch. (For. Flora Burmah, I, 278.) 

11. Lega nosusra, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 18; Fl. Ind. ed. Carey II, 
468; ed. 1832 II, 655. A shrub 5 or 6 feet high: young branches 
with coarse rusty deciduous pubescence. Leaves from pinnate to tri- 
pinnate, the rachis and petioles angled, minutely lepidote, not winged 
or dilated; leajflete oblong to elliptic-oblong, acuminate, remotely and 
unequally serrate (sometimes obsoletely serrate); the lower broad and 
rounded at the base, the terminal one cuneate: main nbrves 8 to 12 
pairs, ascending, the connecting veins faint; upper surface sparsely 


 strigose; the lower shortly pubescent, eglandular, the nerves sparsely 


strigose. Cymes on long peduncles, sparsely umbellate, minutely tomen- 
tose; bracteoles linear, deciduous. Flowers greenish, lobes of staminal 
tube grooved outside but not bifid at the apex. Fruit depressed-globose, 
"95 in. in diam., black when ripe, the pulp very scanty. Wall. Cat. 
6826; W. and A. Prod. 132; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. 44, 
pt. 2, pp. 178, 180; For. Flora Burma, I, 279; C. B. Clarke in Trimen’s 
Journ. Bot. for 1881, p. 164. Z. aspera, Wall. Cat. (not of Edgew.) 
6825. D. diffusa, Laws. in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 667. 

Singapore: Ridley, No. 3788. Andaman Islands: King's Col- 
lectors.—Distreie. British India. 

Roxburgh founded this species on specimens collected in the 
Northern Circars, bnt none of his original material is now extant, 
Specimens collected within recent years by Mr. J. S. Gamble in Ganjam 
(which is practically Roxburgh's Northern Circars) dry of a very pale 
colour, and have narrowly oblong leaflets with a few short hairs on the 
nerves beneath. In shape and colour they are distinguished from 
Wallich's own specimens of his .ا‎ parallela from Burma by a single 


character, which is that the adult leaves of L. parallela are quite glabrous 


beneath. But specimens recently obtained from Wallich's collecting 
ground in Upper Burma show that the leaflets of L. parallela are, when 
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young, pubescent beneath. As the only distinguishing character thus 
breaks down, I cannot see how L. parallels is tobo kept up as a species, 
After examining with great care a very large suite of Indian Leens, 
I cannot see how L. aspera, Edgew. and L. herbacea, Hom., are to be 
kept up as more than varieties of L. robusta. Mr. Curtis collected in 
Selangor (Herb. Cartia, No. 2329) specimens without flowers which may 


„belong to this species. The fruit is however larger than in typical 


L. robusta and has the appearance of having been also more pulpy. 

12. Kena JAVANICA, Blume Bijd. 197. A large shrub: young bran- 
ches slightly scaberulous. Leaves pinnate, the lower bi-pinnate; the 
rachises channelled above, not winged; petiole not dilated at the base, 
all deciduously and minutely tomentose: leaflets oblong or elliptic- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, shortly serrate-dentate, the bases rounded : 
upper surface glabrous, the midrib and nerves puberulous: lower sur- 
face rusty-pubescent especially on the nerves, dark-red when dry: main 
nerves LO to 12 pairs, spreading, curving, prominent beneath ; connecting 
veins distinct, sub-horizontal; length 35 to 10 in., breadth 1°75 to 
3 in.; petiolules of the lateral leaflets "15 to *25 in., of the terminal 
lin. or more. (mes on rather short peduncles, umbellate, spreading, 
many-flowered, 3 or 4 in. across, minutely rusty-tomentose ; bracfeoles 
minute, deciduous, Flowers greenish-white; lobes of staminal tube 
broad, emarginate. Fruit depressed-globular, bluish-black when ripe, 
“Sin. in diam. Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 610: Ann. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat. I, 100; C. B. Clarke in Trimen's Journ. Bot. for 1881. p. 165. 

Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 552 and 8368. Singapore: Schom- 
burgh.— Disrrin; Java, Celebes. Sumatra, Forbes, No. 1395. 

This is closely allied to L. sundiaca, Miq. which however has red 
flowers. It is also allied to L. aequata Linn. and to L. robusta, Roxb. 

13. LEEA AEQUATA, Linn. Mant. 124. <A shrub 4 to 10 feet high: 
young shoots decidnously pubescent, scabernlous, Leaves bi-pinnate, 
the rachises angled and pubescent, not winged, and the base of the 
petiole not dilated; leaflets narrowly oblong, rarely ovate-oblong, 
sharply acuminate, distantly and rather unequally serrate, the base 
usually rounded, rarely cuneate but sometimes oblique; upper surface 
with scattered setae especially on the midrib and nerves, otherwise 
glabrous ; the lower surface setose-pubescent especially on the nerves, 
and with numerous circular discs ; main nerves 7 to 12 pairs, spreading, 
ascending, curved ; connecting veins horizontal, distinct; length 3 to 
7 in., breadth 1 to 1:75 in. ; petiolules of the lateral leaflets “15 to '3 in, 
of the terminal abont lin, Cymes sessile or on peduncles up to 1'5 
in. long, tomentose; bracts broad, caducons, Flowers white, teeth of 
staminal tube bifid. Fruit depressed-globular, black when ripe, pulp 
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scanty, "25 in. in diam. Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 98: Kurz in 
Journ, As. Soc. Beng. Vol. 44, pt. 2, pp. 178, 180; Flora Burga I, 281; 
C. B. Clarke in Trimen's Journ. Bot. for 1881, 163, D. hirta, Hornem. 
Hort. Hafn. I, 237: Roxb. Fl. Ind. ed. Carey II, 469: ed. 1832 II, 
656; Blume Bijdr. 197; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 612; Wall. 
Cat. 6822; Dene in Ann. Mus. d'Hist. Nat. IIT, 446; Miq, Fl. Ind. Bat. 
I, pt. 2, p. 612; Lawson iu Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind, I, 668. L. hirsuta, 
Bl. Bijdr.; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 612. 

Perak: Scortechini, King's Collector, No. 4387. Quedah: King's 
Collector, No. 1725, Andaman Islauds: Kurz, King’s Collector.— 
Distam. Java, Sumatra. 

This species is, as Mr. C. B. Clarke has well poiuted ont, at once 
recognisable by the curious glandular discs on the uuder surface of the 
leaf — a character found in uo other species of the genus, 


Order XXXIV. SAPINDACES. 


Trees, shrubs, or rarely climbing herbs, Leaves alternate, rarely 
opposite, exstipulate or occasionally stipulate, pinnate, palmate-trifolio- 
late or simple; leaflets opposite or alternate, entire or dentate, rarely 
lobed. Flowers mostly polygamo-dicecious and small, usually either 
irregular or unsymmetrical. Calyx mostly 4-5-lobed, or with 4—5'sepals, 
sepals or lobes often unequal, imbricate or valvate in the bud. Petals free, 
equal or unequal, usually 4-5 or 0, often bearded or squamate nt the base 
within. Disc annular or unilateral, rarely (in c flowers) deficient, 
Stamens 5-10, inserted inside the disc at the base of the ovary or out- 
side or on the disc, sometimes unilateral; anthers 2-celled, basifixed or 
versatile ; filaments often pubescent, almost always free. Ovary centric 
or excentric, entire or lobed, or sometimes divided nearly to the base, 
1-3-celled. Style simple or divided, usually terminal; stigma usuall y 
simple. Ovules usually 1 rarely 2 or more in each cell, affixed 
to the axis of the ovary, ascending. Fruit capsular or indehiscent, 
entire or lobed, sometimes winged. Seeds globose or compressed, nrillate 
or naked, exalbuminous, rarely albuminous. Embryo usually thick, 
sometimes plicate or spirally convolute.—Distrin. About 550 to 800 
species scattered over the whole world. 
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Ovules solitary in each loculus of the ovary. vw: 
Leaves trifoliolate; inner cotyledon trausversely bi-pli- zc 
cate; disc ünsymmetrical, 

Scandent tendril-bearing herbs or shruba with 3-foliolate 
leaves; potala with cucullate crested scales; fruit a 
z membranous 3-celled capsule ہے‎ T 2 d. CARDIOSPERMUM, 
Erect shrubs or trees without tendrils; leaves 1- to 3. 
foliolate ; scales of petals emarginate ; fruit (by abor- 
tion) with 2 or 1 globose indehiscent baccate cocci s» 2, ALLOPHYLUS, ` 
Leaves (except in Paranephelinm) equally pinnate (simple We کا‎ 
in one Aphania); cotyledons curved or sub-circinate, rarely 
sub-diplicolobate; disc symmetrical or unsymmetrical. 
Fruit indehiscent. à ! 
Seeds without arillus. ۰ * 
Fruit 1- to 3-coccous, two of the segments small 
and imperfect or obsolete, the developed one sub- 
globose and fleshy, testa of seed bony; sepals and. 
petals oblong, the basal scalos of the petala entire 3. DITTELASMA, 
Fruit 1- to 3-lobed to the base, the lobes diverging, 
oblong ; the testa of the seed membranous; ie 
orbicular; petala obovate, their basal scale lobed... 4. ERIGOLOSSUM, 
Fruit deeply divided into 2 rarely 3 ellipsoid or 
sub-3-gonous divergent lobes united only at their ۳ 
bases; sepals more or less orbicular ; petals smaller A 
with 2 infolded basal auricles or with 2 basal scales 5.  AFHANIA, 
Fruit sulcate, never lobed : inflorescence often from M 
the branches. | 
Fruit sub-ligneous, 3-celled, 3-angled ; flowers 2 

۰ i - symmetrical, scales of petala crested: lower T š 

i pinnules of leaves not stipule-like ... se. 6. LEPISANTHES, 

Fruit baccate, fleshy, incompletely septate ; d 
scales of petals not crested; lower pinnules of 
leaves atipulo-like * des ہی‎ @ 0۲08701 

Seeds arillate. | 
Fruit coccate or deeply sulcate, arillus adnate to C 

| the tosta with a free edge round the micropyle. = 

1 Micropyle near the hilum; calyx-lobes 4 to 5, E" 

4 petaloid, concave, broadly imbricate; fruit mari- R 
J : cated °... ... ہم‎ 8, XRROSPRAMUM. = 
3 ۱ Micropyle remote from tho hilum: i gm lobes v 

w > < small, valvate, petals sometimes 0; fruit muri- ~ ' 

Saar cated or tubercled or obsoletely 80 ... u. 9. NEPHELIUM. E. 

TR Micropyle intermediate between the base and سن‎ =. 

d. apex of the seed; lower leaflets stipule-like j sa 
"NN fruit quite smooth —  ... — — 10.-Powarií; — 6ۃ(‎ 

CEPR nn deepens, سم‎ pepe — ۶ | ٹویٹ‎ 
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Calyx gamosepalous, dentate or lobed ; petala with 
two crested basal scales ; fruit large, pyriform, with 
i " thick pericarp, obtusely 3-angled, not lobed ے۔‎ 12. ThRIGONACHRAS. 
Petala with 2 crestlesa basal scales, or sometimes 
absent; fruit with the cocci quite distinct and divari- 
cate; disc aub-entire, annular. é 
Arillns enclosing the whole or nearly the whole of 
i tho sood, not appendiculate nt the base ex 13. ARYTERA, 
e aa F Arillus with 2 apur-like processes at ita base; 
fruit pyriform or globose, 3-08 bole - 
Petals peltate-infundibuliform, the singlo large basal 
| scale being connate with each petal by its edges. 
^ Ovary 2-celled; fruit obovate, the pericarp coria- 
ceons, the arillas fleshy, basal ; the loaves equally 
pinnate, flower buds oral, pointed T . 15. LEPIDOPETALUM, 
Ovary 3-celled; fruit with the pericarp woody, 
tubercular or echinate; flower-buds sub-globose ... 16. PANANKPHELIUM, 
_Ovales 2 or more in each leculua of the ovary. | 
Leaves simple, exstipulate: stamens inserted outside the 
dise; the capsule much compressed, membranous, winged, 
seeds ex-arillate eis o T ese sa 17. DODONAEA. 
Leaves pinnate, exstipulate ; stamens inserted inside tho 
disc; capsule corinceous, inflated, sub-compressed, réni- 
form, 2-celled, not winged; seeds arillate  ... ... 18. HANRPULLIA, 
Leaves pinnate, stipalate; stamens inserted outside the 
F lobed disc; fruit more or less floshy, sub-globose, 3-cellod, 
indehiscent; seeds without arillus dae o. 19, TURPINIA. 


14, 8 


r 


1. CanpiosrEnwrM, ٠۰ 


Climbing tendril-bearing herbs with alternate exstipnlate leaves, 
biternate coarsely dentate leaflets, axillary racemes, and irregular 
polygamo-dieecious flowers, Sepals 4, imbricate, concave, the 2 onter 
small. Petals 4, in pairs, the larger two with a scale above the base; the 
wo smaller inferior, remote from” the stamens, each furnished with a 
Small crested scale. Diso unilateral, undulate, almost” reduced to 2 

round or linear glands opposite the lower petals. Stamens 8, excentric ; 
id . filaments free or connate at base; the 4 nearest to the glands shorter 
— * than the rest, Ovary sessile or sub-sessile, 3-celled ; style short, trifid ; 
* ovules solitary, ascending. Capsule membranous, 8-celled, 3-valved, 
inflated, loculicidal. Seeds globose, usually arillate at the base, exalbu- 
minons, testa crustaceons ; cotyledons large, transversely conduplicate.— 
Disrnrn, About 30 species, mostly Tropical American and Tropical 
African. ; 
x . CARDIOSPERMUM HALICACARUN, Linn. Sp. Pl. ed. I, 366. Annual 
or perennial; the branches slender, strinte, sparsely pubescent or sub- 
` glabrous. Leaflets deltoid, acuminate, deeply and sharply lobed, 
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glabrons or sparsely pubescent. Flowers white, *15 in. long. Capsule 
elobose or pyriform, much inflated, veined, “75 to 1:25 in. broad. 
W. & A. Prodr. I, 109; Wall. Cat. 8030 ; Griff. Notul. IV, 546; Ic. PI. 
Asint. IV, t. 599, f. 3; Dalz, & Gibs. Bomb. Fl. 34; Wight Ic. t. 508; 
Thwaites Enum. 54; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT, 292; Bot. Mag. t. 1049; Grah. 
Cat. Bomb. Pl. 28; Boiss. Fl. Orient. I, 945; Benth. Fl. Austral. I, 453; 
Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 670. | C. microcarpum, H. B. K. Nov. 
Gen. & Sp. Pl. V, 104; Baker 1. c. 418, with syn.—Rheede Hort. Mal. 
VIIT, V, 28; Rumph. Herb. Amboin. VI, t. 24, f. 2. 

In all the provinces, but usually only near settlements. Dusters. 
British India, Ceylon, and most fropical countries. 

A form of this with rather small and ob-deltoid capsules has been 
kept up as a species by some authors under the name C. microcarpum, 
H. B. K.; but, as there are innumerable gradations from the globulat 
cnpsule besides much difference in size, I do not consider that it deserves 
even varietal rank. The allied species C. canescens, Wall. grows in the 
south of India and in Burmah along with this, but is always dis- 
tinguishable by its more bluntly lobed leaflets canescent beneath. 


2. ALLOPHYLUS, Linn. 


Erect shrubs or trees. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, 1- to 3-foliolate. 
Racemes simple or branched, axillary. Flowers irregular, small, poly- 
gamo-dieecious, globose, sab-sessile. Sepals 4, in pairs, much imbricate, 
concave, unequal, Petals 4, small, glabrous, with a villous emarginate 
scale above the claw. Disc one-sided, with a gland opposite each 
petal. Stamens 8, inserted inside the disc, Ovary 2-lobed, with 2 cells 
and a ‘solitary ovule in each. Style stout, stigmn 2-3-lobed. Fruit 
bi-coccous (usually one suppressed), ovoid, epicarp dry and coriaceous. 
Seed with n small fleshy arillus, embryo curved, cotyledons plicate. 
DısTRIn -—about twenty-five species all tropical and mostly American. 

ArL.oravLts Conse, Blame Rumphia III, 131. A small tree" 
or shrub; young branches glabrous to tomentose. Leaves 3-foliolate ; 


leaflets ovate-lanceolate to elliptic-ovate, nente or acuminate, remotély . 


serrate or almost entire, rarely crenate, the base cuneate often 
oblique and always ontire: upper surface glabrous to sparsely pubes- 
cent, the lower glaberulous to tomentose; length 1 to 10 in., breadth 
“5 to 4 in.; lateral petiolules '2 to °3 in. tho central twice ns long 
or longer. Inflorescence 3 to 9 in, long; the flowers small, yellow- 
ish or whitish, on short pedicels. Fruit globose, “25 in. in dinam., 
red, shining. Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind, J, 673: Kurz For. 
Flora, Burma. I, 299. Rhus Cobbe, Linn, Sp. Pl. ed. I, 267. Orni-. 


trophe Cobbe, Willd. Sp. Pl. II, 322; Roxb. Fl. Ind, II, 268. Usubie 


.- 
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triphylla, Burm. Fl, Ind. 89, t. 32, f. 1. O. Schmidelia, Pers, Syn. I, 
412. Schmidelia Kobbe, Lamk. Ill, IT, 443, t. 312, f. 2. S. Cobbe, DC. 
Prodr. I, 610; W. and A. Prodr. 109; Grah. Cat. Bomb. PL 29; Wight 
IH, I, 141; Wight Ic. t. 964; Thwaites Enum. 55. Toztcodendrum 
Cobbe, Gwrtn. Fruct. I, 207, t. 44, f. 5. O. serrata, Roxb. Cor. PI. I, 
t. GL; Fl. Ind. II, 266, O. serrata, DC. Le.; Wight Ill. I, 141; 
W. and A, Prodr, 110; Benth. Fl. Austral, I, 455; Wall. Cat. 8061 
(O. Malabarica, Hb. Madr.). 8. racemosa, Linn. Mant. 67; Wall. Cat, 
8059. O. Aporetica, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 28; Fl. Ind. 11, 264. Aporetica 
ternata, J. R. aud G, Forst. Charact, Gen. Pl. 132, t. 66. O. villosa, 
Roxb. Hort. Beng. 28; Fl. Ind. Le. 265. S. villosa, Wight Ic. t. 401; 
Thwaites, Le; Wall. Cat. 8060. S. Hheedii, Wight Ic. t. 964; Spic. 
Neilgh. Bot. 33. O. glabra, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 28; Fl. Ind. Le. 267. 
Allophyllus lanatus, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 88; Fl. Ind. II, 263. S. dista- 
chya, DC. Le. 610. S. Aporetica, Wall. Cat. 8058; Kurz in Journ. As. 
Soc, Beng. 1870, II, 74. S8. glabra, Wall. Cat. 8057; Steud. Nom. ed. 
2. II, 531. Pometia ternata, G. Forst. Fl. Ins. Austr. Prodr. 74 (1786). ? 
S. dentata, Wall, ex Voigt Hort. Sub. Cale, 93. Schmidelia ( Allophyllus) 
ornitrophioides, Herb. Roxb. ; Wall, Cat. 8055. S. adenophylla, Wall. 
Cat. 8063. S. vestita, Wall, Cat. 8066. S. timorensis, DC. Prodr. I, 
611. S. orientalis, Sw. F). Ind. Occ. II, 666. S. ternata, Cambess. in 
Mém. Mus. Par. XVIII, 24. O. asiatica, Hort. ex Steud. Nom. ed. 2, IT, 
230.—Rheede, Hort. Mal. V, t. 25. 

In all the Provinces.—DisrRis. British India, the Malayan Archi- 
pego. 

A widely distributed and, within certain limits, a variable species 
to which a variety of names have been given. The synonymy has been 
most carefully gone into by Mr. Hiern, whose summary of it I have 
copied bodily from the Flora of British India. 

Mr. Hiern has prepared the following table of varieties, which I 
also copy :— | 
“ Leaflets oval or ovate. 

Glabrescent or somewhat hairy. 


Leaflets crenate-dentate, Bracts short ... «+ «racemosa, 
Leaflets serrate-denticulate. Bracts subulate Se. errata. 
Shoots and leaves very hairy  ... T ... villosa. 
Leaflets oval-oblong or lanceolate-acuminate. 
Leaflets subentire or serrulate, Bracts short e. glabra. 
Leaflets acutely serrate. Bracts long, linear ... Aporelica, 
Racemes simple, 2 together, Petals not declinate | 
but the place of the fifth petal vacant ws» distachya. 


Racemes branched, solitary NY <. Rheedit" 
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3. Drrretasma, Hook. fil. 


A tree, Leaves alternate, pinnate, exstipulate; leaflets subopposite 
or alternate, entire. Panicles terminal, bracteate. Ffoiers polygamo- 
moncecious. Sepals 5, oblong, rounded at the apex, unequal. Petale 4, 
erect, oblong, concave, tomentose outside, the place of thé fifth vacant ; 
scale large obovate-oblong, densely shaggy-crested, incurved at the apex. 
Disc semilunate-annular, much wider at one side, glabrous. Stamens 
B, inserted around the base of the ovary, unequal; filaments villous, 
slender at the tip; anthers small, shortly exserted. Ovary sub-globose, 
glabrous, 3-lobed, 3-celled, contracted at the apex into a short erect style, 
stigma shortly 3-lobed; ovule solitary in ench cell. Fruit 1-3-coccous, 
2 segments usually smaller or obsolete, rather fleshy, indehiscent. Seed 
globose, exarillate, exalbuminous; testa thick, bony ; embryo curved; 
cotyledons large, unequal, incurved ; radicle short, incumbent. — Disrur. 
A single species, 

DrrrktaASMA Ramak, Hook, fil in Benth. and Hook. fil. Gen. 
Plantar, I, 396. A tree 50 or 60 feet high ; young branches stout, with 
pale puberulous bark. Leaves 10 to 18 in. long; Teaflete 6 to 12 pairs, 
usually oblong-lanceolate, rarely oblongsoblanceolnte, often slightly ob- 
lique, the apex acute, the base cuneate, quite glabrous; main nerves 
numerous, faint; length 3 to 4 in., breadth “75 to 1:5 in., petiolule *1 in. 
or less. FPanicles terminal, erect, many-branched, puberulous, usually 
shorter than the leaves. Flowers “2 in. long, pale yellow or white, 
Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind, I, 672; Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 297. 
Sapindus Rarak, DC. Prodr. I, 608; Blume Rumph. III. 93, t, 197. 
PS. pinnatus, Mill. Gard. Dict. No. 3. S. saponaria, Lour. Fl. 
Cochinch. 238 (not of Linn.)—Rumph. Herb. Amboin. II, 134. 

Malacca: Griffith, Maingay.—Disrris. Burma, Coohin-China, Jaya, 


4. FRIOGLOSSUM, Blume. 


Trees or shrubs. Leaves unequally-pinnate, exstipulate, alternate. 
Leaflets opposite or subopposite, entire. Panicles terminal, erect, with 
elongated racemose branches. Flowers polygamo-dicecions, irregular, 
white. Sepals 5, unequal, orbicular, concave, imbricated, the two outer 
ones smaller. Petale 4, unequal, obovate, clawed, the place of the 5th 
vacant; scale hairy, hooded, with an apical lobed appendage. Disc one- 
sided, lobed. Stamens B, turned to one side; filaments unequal, hairy, 
anthers sub-exserted. Ovary stipitate, obcordate, 3-lobed, 3-celled ; stylo 
slender, stigma obscurely 3-lobed ; ovules solitary in the cells of the 
ovary, ascending. Fruit 1-3-lobed to the base; the lobes oblong, inde- 
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branous; embryo straight; cotyledons thick.— 
tropieal Asiatic and sni جا‎ NB — — 
Enioctossum KDULK, Blume Bijdr. 229. A large shrub or tree; 
young shoots petioles and rachises of leaves and inflorescenee more or 
less rusty-pubescent. Leaves 8 to 20 in, long; leaflets 4 to 13, oblong- 
lanceolate to elliptic, acute or acuminate, slightl i ji : 
m + Slightly oblique especially at 
the cuneate base, upper surface sparsely puberulous to glabrescent, the 
midrib tomentose; the lower softly tomentose to glaberulous and usuall y 
dark-coloured ; main nerves 6 to 10 pairs, length 2:5 to 7 in., breadth 
‘75 to 2°25 in. Panicles sometimes longer than the leaves. Flowers on 
X short pedicels, clustered, sub-globular, “1 to “19 in. in diam. Fruit glab- 
rous, the lobes oblong, “4 in. long. Benth. Fl. Austral. I, 454; Hiern 
in Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 672. E. rubiginosum, Brand. For. Fl. 108. 
ls Pancovia rubiginosa, Baill. Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 296. Mowlinsia 
cupanioides, Cambess. in Mém, Mus. Par. XVIII. 27, 40, t. 2. Sapindus 
rubiginosa, Roxb. Cor. Pl. I, 44, t. 62; Fl Ind. 11, 282; W. and A. I 
Prodr. I, 112; Grah. Cat, Bomb. Pl. 29; Wall. Cat. 8041; Griff. Notul. 
IV, 548; Dalz. and Gibs. Bomb. Fl. Suppl 14; Wall. Cat. 8041D. 
B. frazinifolius, DC. Prodr. I, 608. M. rubiginosa, G. Don. Gen, Syst. 
š 1,667. & longifolius, Wall. Cat. 8046. 
In all the Provinces: rather common. 
. . 5. ArHANTA, Blume, 
7 ` "Trees or shrubs with pinnate (usually equally) exstipulate rarely 
= with simple leaves; leaflets 1 to 6 pairs. Flowers in panicles or 
racemes. Sepals’ 4 or 5, widely imbricate. Petals 4 to 6, small, with 
.  infolded basal auricles or with a basal scale. Dise regular, slightly 
lobed. Stamens 5, rarely 3. Fruit deeply divided into 2 (rarely into 3) 
ellipsoid or sub-3-gonous divergent lobes united only at the base; the 
endocarp thin cartilaginous or crustaceous,—DisTRIP. about 12 species, 
tropical Asiatic and African, one in New Guinea. 
Leaves pinnate. 
















Inflorescence racemose — . 1. A. paucijuga. 
{Inflorescence paniculate ... ہم‎ 2. A. montana, 
=. Leaves simple eee ... 3. A. Panura. 


1. Apwanta PAUCIJUGA, Radlk, in Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. Math. Phys. 
IX, (1878), 239. A tree 60 feet high; young branches cineteons- 
‘puberulous or glabrous. Zeaves 5 to 8 in. long, their rachises with 3 
‘int r upper surface: leaflets 2 to 4, opposite, oblong- 
or elliptic-lanceolate, bluntly acuminate, much narrowed at 
۱ shining, the lower 
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length 3°5 to 8:5 in., breadth 1:2 to 3 in., petiolules *2 in. Racemes 
solitary or in pairs, axillary, usually longer than the leaves, slender, 
adpressed-puberulous, sparsely flowered: pedicels slender, bracteoles 
minute. Flowers globular before expansion, *15 in. in diam. Sepals 5, 
red, orbicular, slightly concave, much imbricate, Petals smaller than 
the sepals, the edges infolded at the base so as to simulate 2 scales, some- 
times absent, Stamens 8, inserted inside the pentagonons disc; fila- 
ments hairy at the base; anthers short, ovate, obtuse. Ovary stalked, 
compressed, broadly ovate, with short glabrous sub-connate styles, 2- 
celled. Fruit deeply 2-lobed; tlie lobes divergent, obovate, each *35 in. 
long, style persistent between the bases of the lobes, Otophora paucijuga, 
Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 680. 

Malacca : Maingay, No. 462. Perak : Scortechini, No. 1674, 

The leaflets in Scortechini’s specimens are rather larger than in 
Maingay's; in other respects they agree. 
. 2, . APFHANIA MONTANA, Blume Bijdr. 236. A shrub; young branches 
glabrous, minutely lenticellate, Leaves 6 to 12 in. long, unequally pin- 
nate: leaflets 3 to 5, elliptic to oblong, sub-acute, the base cuneate, both 
surfaces glabrous and minutely reticulate; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs; 
length 45 to 6 in. breadth 1:75 to 3 in., petiolules *25 in. Panicles 
axillary, 4 to 9 in. long, solitary or in fascisles of 2 or 3, each with a 
few lax raceme-like branches, rusty-puberulous. Flowers about “25 in. 
in diam. Sepals 4, in decussate pairs, ovate-rotund. Petale 4, ovate, 
glabrous, the edges fimbriate like those of the sepals; each with a short 
fimbriate basal scale. Disc fleshy, lobed, sub-pubescent. Stamens 8, with 
short thick pubescent filaments inserted inside the disc: anthers ovate, 
slightly sagittate. Ovary 2-celled; style short, glabrous. Fruit l- usu- 
ally 2-coccous, fleshy, glabrous: the cocci divaricate, ellipsoid, about 
‘Sin. long. Sapindus montanus, Blume Rumphia, 197: Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. 
I, pt. 2. p. 552. 4 

Nicobar and Andaman Islands: King’s Collectors. Nicobars: 
Jelinek. 

3. APHASIA DANURA, Radlk. über die Sapind. Hollānd-Indiens, 69. 
A shrub, all parts except the inflorescence glabrous. Leaves simple, 
sub-verticellate or alternate, sub-coriaceous, oblong, elliptic, oblanceo- 
late or obovate, acute or acuminate, narrowed to the sometimes cordate 
base = both surfaces reticulate and shining; main nerves 10 to 16 pairs, 
faint, spreading ; length 8 to 12 in., breadth 1:5 to 3:5 in. ; petiole ‘3 in. 

to “Lin, stout. Panicle terminal, on a long peduncle, puberulous; the 

branches spreading, divergent. Flowers numerous, pink, bracts minute. 


` Sepals 5, unequal, sub-rotund, concave. Petals 5, equal, ovate, emargi- 


nate, each with a bifid woolly scale at its base. Disc annular. Stamens 
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6 to B. Ovary 2-celled, stigma bifid. Fruit 2-coccous; each coccus 
ellipsoid, pulpy, 35 to in. long. Sapindus Danura, Voigt Hort. . 
Bot. Suburb. Calc. 94: Hiera in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 684; Kurz For. 
Flora, Burma, T, 298. Scytalia Danura, Roxb, Hort. Beng. 29; Fl..Ind. 
11, 274. Sc. verticillata, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 29; Fl. Ind. II, 273. 
Euphoria verticillata, Lindl, Bot. Reg. t. 1059; Wall. Cat, 8052 A, B, C. 
Dimocarpus verticillata, Hb. Roxb. ex Wall. Lc. A. Nephelium verticil- 
latum, G. Don Gen. Syst. 1,670. E. Danura, Wall. Cat, 8051. Didy- 
mococcus Danura, Blume Rumph. III, 103. D. verticillatus, Blume l.c. 
Nicobar Islands ; Kurz-— DIisTBIB. British India. 


6. LkkrisANTHES, Blume. 


Trees or shrubs. Leaves pinnate, exstipulate, alternate; leaflets 
entire, subopposite. Inflorescence axillary or lateral, in paniculate 
spikes. Flowers regular or irregular, polygamo-dicecious, Sepals 54, 
widely imbricated in two rows. Petals 5-4, equal, each having at the 
base one or two short wide inflected scales, Disc annular, regular or 
irregular (one-sided). Stamens 8 or 10, erect, inserted within the disc. 
Ovary sessile, 3-sided, 3-celled ; ovules solitary ; sfyle simple; stigma blunt 
or trigonous. Fruit 3-celled, 3-sided, not lobed. Seeds solitary, erect, 
exalbuminous; cotyledons very thick, unegual.—DisrRIB. about 16 
species, tropical Asiatic. 

Panicles 9 to 12 in. long. 
Fruit 1:5 in. in diam. cau مہ‎ Le DL. Kunstleri. 
Fruit ۰8 in. in diam. swe ow 2 D. andamanica. 

Panicles 1 to 3 in. long. 
Leaflets 4 to 9 in. long —— ہہ‎ 3. L. cuneata. 
Leaflets 12 to 18 in. long, we 
Fruit tomentose but not echinate Cw d JA Scortechinti. 
Fruit tomentose and echinate T^ 5, L. longifolia. 

l. LEPISANTHES KUNSTLERI, King n. sp. A tree 30 to 60 feet 
high ; young branches stout. Leaves 30 to 40 inches long, their rachises 
glabrous : leaflets about 12, subopposite, oblong or elliptic-oblong, 
shortly cuspidate, the base rounded, both surfaces glabrous - in 
culate - main nerves 9 to 13 pairs, spreading slightly, ascending ; v 
6 to 12 in., breadth 9:5 to 3:5 in. ; petiolules 3 to*4in., stout. Rap * 
slightly supra-axillary, erect, few-branched, short! y — ate, £ 
| "13 in. long: ultimate branchlets cymose, 3- to 5-00۵6 : minutely 
tomentose. Flowers '4 in. long, globular in bud. Sepals 5, —— 
` minutely tomentose outside. Petals 5, sericeous in the lower hal exter- 
n st — in tho upper, each with an inflected glabrous bifid basal 
Wa icd ‘Stamens 8, the filaments sericeous. Disc semi-lunar, glabrous. 
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Ovary (in male flower) rudimentary, Fruit sub-globular, with or 3 
broad rounded angles, densely rusty-tomentose, 1:5 in. in diam., the 
pericarp crustaceous : seeds 3, large. 
Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 4634, 7359. i 
This resembles L. montana to some extent; but has much larger 
leaves, a more robust and longer inflorescence and larger flowers and 
fruit. I have not seen female flowers and therefore cannot describe the 
ovary. < | 
2. LEPISANTHES ANDAMANICA, King n. sp. A tree? young branches x 
pale when dry, glabrous like all the other parts except the inflorescence. 
Leaves 7 to 12 in. long, equally pinnate: leaflets 2 to 4, coriaceous, pale 
when dry, elliptic-oblanceolate, subacute, slightly oblique aud much 
narrowed to the base, both surfaces minutely reticulate ; main nerves 
5 to 8 pairs, spreading, slightly prominent beneath: length 4 to 7 in., 
breadth 1:35 to 2:75 in. ; petiolules "2 to *5 in., stout. Panicles 8 o 10 in. 
long, with 3 or 5 narrow raceme-like puberulous branches, the ultimate 
branchlets being few-flowered cymelets. Flowers ۰23 in. in diam., pedi- ہے‎ 
cellate. Sepals 5, unequal, obovate, blunt, tomentose outside, Petals 5, ` 
narrowly obovate-oblong, glabrous with a villous claw and a large oblong 
basal scale. Stamens 8, the anthers glabrous ai short, the filaments long 
and villous. Fruit sub-globular, with 3 déep vertical ridges, minutely 
tomentose, slightly apiculate and with a short thick psendo-stalk, 3- 
celled, 3-seeded ; the pericarp crustaceous, “8 in. long, and about as 
broad. | 
Andaman Islands: King's Collector. 
3. LEPISANTHES cuneara, Hiern in Hook. fil. F). Br. Ind. I, 680. 
A shrub; young branches tawny-puberulous. Leaves 15 to 30 in. long, 
the rachises puberulous or minutely tomentose ; leaflets 10 to 14, sub- 
opposite or alternate, oblong or elliptic-oblong, the apex bl امو‎ 
ate, the 
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4. LEPISANTHES SCORTECHINIT, King m. sp. A tree? Leaves 2 to 
3 feet long, abruptly pinnate: leaflets usually 8, sub-opposite, elliptic- 
oblong, the apex shortly acuminate, the base slightly cuneate; both 
surfaces glabrous except the midrib and nerves on the lower; main 
nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, bold beneath and puberulous ; length 
12 to 18 in, breadth 5 to 7 in.; petiolules "75 to 1 in. long, stout. 
Panicles narrow, raceme-like, axillary, only 2 in. long, pubescent; bracts 

4 and bracteoles narrow, “25 in. long; pedicels hairy, *25 in. long : flower- 
buds sub-compressed, “3 in. in diam. Sepals 5, concave, widely imbri- 
cate. Petals 5, each with a recurved scale at its base. Disc glabrous. 
Stamens 8, the filaments hairy, the anthers oblong. Rudimentary ovary 
(in male flower) hairy. Fruit sharply 3-angled, with three deep vertical 
grooves, densely but minutely rusty-tomentose, | in. long and about as 
broad. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 2090. 

Fr. Scortechini’s specimens are in fruit only, The above descrip- 
tion of the flower has been compiled from his field notes on his speci- 
mens, The species is notable for its large leaflets. 

. 5. LEPISANTHES LONGIFOLIA, Radlkofer über die Sapindaceen Hol- 
lindisch-Indiens, p. 35. A shrub 8 to 20 feet high: young parts and 
inflorescence minutely rusty-tomentose. Leaves 2 to Z5 feet long; 
leaflets about 6, opposite or sub-opposite, narrowly oblong, shortly acumi- 
nate or acute, the base narrowed, glabrous on both surfaces; main 
nerves 14 to 18 pairs, spreading ; length 12 to 15 in., breadth 2 to 4 in. ; 
petiolules “4 to ‘8 in., puberulous like the rachis. Racemes solitary or 
crowded, sometimes branched, axillary or supra-axillary, 2 to 3 in. long. 
Flowers “5 in. long, tomentose ; bracteoles subulate, about *15 in. long. 
Petals 5, obovate-oblong ; the basal scale single, short, hairy, flat, entire 
4 or bifid. Fruit depresšed-globular, trigonous and with 3 brond vertical 
furrows, softly echinate and densely rusty-tomentose, length 1 in., breadth 
about “8 in. Hemigyrosa longifolia, Hiern in Hook, fil. Fl. Br, Ind. 
» 1. 
m š 1بی‎ Griffith, Maingay, No. 446. Perak: King’s Collector, 

ا ا ری ; Nos. 5539, 8465, 10220. l‏ 

An uncommon tree of which only a few specimens exist in collec- 


c. tions. . 

| q 7. Oropnona, Blume. 
| Trees or shrubs. — alternate, pinnate, stipulate ; leaflets en- 
tire. Inflorescence axillary and terminal. Flowers regular, polygamous. 


: | | ly 4, smaller 
_Senals 4 or 5, concave, widely imbricated. Petals 5, rarely 4, | 
cog éepals, somewhat squamate by inflexion of tho subauriculate 
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base. Disc complete, annular, crenulate or entire. Stamens 8-9 rarely 
5, inserted within the disc; filaments very short; anthers oblong, in- 
cluded. Ovary ovate or elliptic, 2- to 3-celled ; ovules solitary, ascending; 
stigma subsessile, obtuse, obsoletely 3—4-rayed. Fruit baccate, not 
lobed, indehiscent, 3—4- or by abortion 2-1-celled ; seeds arillate ; embryo 
straight; cotyledons thick.— DISTRIB. Species about 12, confined to the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. 

Leaflets sessile T pes maza MAI AI Aa 

Leaflets petiolulate ... os .. 2 O. erythrocalyz. 

l. Ovornona sessitis, King n. sp. A shrub or small tree. 
Leaves 30 or 40 in. long, the base of the petioles slightly swollen : leaflets 
about 10 or 12, sessile, alternate or sub-opposite, coriaceous, broadly 
obloug or elliptic-oblong, shortly cuspidate, the base slightly narrowed 
and often minutely cordate: both surfaces glabrous and reticulate, the 
upper olivaceous when dry, the lower pale brown: main nerves 9 to 
15 pairs, spreading, slightly prominent on both surfaces; length 8 to 
12 in., breadth 2'75 to 4 in.; stipules at the very base of the petiole, 
ovate-rotund, 2 to 2:5 in. long. Panicles axillary, 8 to 10 in. long, 
consisting of 2 or 3 narrow raceme-like branches. Flowers "25 in. in 
diam., polygamous. Sepals 4, obovate or sub-rotund. Petals 4, elliptic, 
with inflexed scale-like sericeous bases, Stamens 6, with short glabrous 
filaments. Fruit ellipsoid, compressed, glabrous, not lobed, nearly 1 in. 
long and about half an inch broad. 

Perak; King's Collector, Nos. 2460, 5043. 

This resembles O. erythrocalyx, Hiern, but has sessile leaflets which, 
as well as the stipules, are moreover larger than those of O. erythro- 
calyx. - 

2. QOrorHORA ERYTHROCALYX, Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 680. 
A small glabrous tree. Leaves 30 to 45 in, long, the petioles thickened 
at the base: leaflets 14 to 19, coriaceous, opposite or alternate, elliptic- 
oblong to elliptic, shortly cuspidate, the base cuneate, both surfaces 
glabrous and reticulate, the upper olivaceous, the lower brown when 
dry ; main nerves 10 to 13 pairs, spreading, prominent beneath; length 
5 to 8 in,, breadth 15 to 3 in.; petiolules “4 in., stont: stipules ovate, 
Gin. long. Panicles large, many-brauched, 20 to 30 in. long (or even 
longer), pedicels slender. Flowers ۰15 to °2 in. long, on slender pedicels, 
Sepals 5, red. Petals 5, pale-rose-coloured, each with short inflexed 
basal scales. Stamens 8, filaments thick and hairy; anthers pointed, 
hairy. Disc glabrous. Ovary 3-gonous, glabrous, the stigma sessile, 
3-grooved, Fruit ovoid, 3-gonous, glabrous, 16 in. in diam., 3-celled ; 
seeds arillate. 

Malacca: Maingay, No, 447. 
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B. XxunosPERMUM, Blume. 


| Trees. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, abruptly pinnate; leaflets op- 
posite, entire. Racemes axillary and terminal, Flowers regular, poly- 
gamo-dieecious, Sepals 4-5, imbricated in 2 rows. Petals 4-5, equal, 
spathulate, shorter or but little longer than the sepals, without basai 
scales. Stamens 8-7, included, inserted within the annular glabrous 
disc. Ovary sessile, didymous, muricated, 2-celled ; ovules solitary in 
each cell, ascending. Style short, thick; stigma thick, hairy. Frut! 
1-2-lobed ; the lobes ellipsoidal, diverging, muricated with pyramidal 
tubercles, indehiscent, glabrous inside. Seeds exarillate; testa corin 
ceous outside, fleshy, pilose, simulating an aril; embryo curved; cotyle- 
dons very large, thickly fleshy, superposed.— Disruts, 3 or 4 species all 
Malayan, 

Sepals and petals 5; leafleta only a single 

pair ... ٭‎ eee eee 1. X. laevigatum. 

Sepals and petals 4; leaflets 1 or 2 pairs. 

Leaflets 3 to 6 in. long, minutely reticulate ; 
fruit ellipsoid, muricate, not compressed 2. X. muricatum. 
Leaflets 4'5 to 8 in. long, transversely reti- 
culate; fruit obliquely elliptic, compressed 3. X. Waullichii. 

l. XEROSPERMUM LAEVIGATUM, Radlk. in Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 
Math. Phys. 1878, p. 305. A perfectly glabrous tree. Leaves, about 
4 in, long, with only a single pair of coriaceous elliptic-oblong 
minutely reticulate shortly acuminate leaflets, 2:25 to 3 in. long and 1 
to 125 in. broad; their petiolules about “2 or “25 in. long, slender. 
Racemes terminal and axillary, usually in fascicles of 2 or 3, often with 
a few branchlets. Flowers about “15 in. in diam., or slender pedicels. 
Sepals 5, rotund, glabrous. Petals 5, spathulate, the limb densely 
woolly, the claw slender. Stamens 5; the filaments long and woolly, 
the anthers small and glabrous. Disc annular, fleshy, glabrous, waved. 
Ovary tomentose, 9 celled. Fruit with 2 or usually only with 1 sharply 
muricate obovate-ellipsoid compressed coccus, 1:35 in. long and “85 in. 
0808س‎ Griffith (Kew Distrib.), No. 1006/1. Penang: Curtis, 
No. 846. Perak: Scortechini, No. 1019. Pahang: Ridley, No. 2641. 

2. XEnosPERMUM MURICATUM, Radlk. über die Sapind. Hollünd.- 
Indiens, 37, 70. A tree 50 to 80 feet high: branches glabrous, dark- 
coloured when dry. Leaves 4 to 9 in. long, equally pinnate: leaflets 2 or 
4, elliptic-oblong to elliptic, shortly acuminate, the base cuneate; both 
surfaces glabrous and minutely reticulate ; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, 
ascending, depressed on the upper, prominent on the lower surface: 
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length 3 to 6 in, breadth 135 to 2 in, petiolules "35 in. Racemes * 
axillary, usually with a few short branchlets, bracteoles small, pedicels 

as long ns the flower-buds. Flowers *2 in. in diam. Sepals 4, rotund, 

nearly glabrous but with cilinte edges. Petals 4, shorter than the 

sepals, the limb rusty-villous. Dise fleshy, waved. Stamens 8, the 
filaments pubescent towards the apex, the anthers glabrous. Fruit 
usually reduced by abortion to only one lobe, sharply muricate, 1:25 in, 

long and *75 in. in diam.  Xerospermum Norhonianum, Hiern (not of 
Blume) in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 686 (in part) ; Kurz For. Flora 
Burma, I, 295.  Nephelium muricatum, Griffith MSS. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1004; Maingay, Nos. 444 and 458 also 443 
in part; Derry. Perak: very common, King's Collector, Scortechini. ` 
Singapore: Ridley.—Duistais. Burma, 

Though closely allied to X. Norhonianum Radlk, this has more 
sharply maricated fruit. 

2. XknosPERMUM WALLICRII, King, n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 foot 
high; young branches glabrous, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves 12 
to 18 in. long, equally pinnate; leaflets two pairs, coriaceous, elliptic 
or obovate-elliptic, shortly and bluntly cuspidate, much narrowed below 
the middle to the base, both surfaces glabrous and transversely reti- 
culate: main nerves 5 to 7 pnirs, depressed on the upper prominent ےڈ‎ 
on the lower surface, ascending; length 4°5 to 8 in., breadth 225 to 
4 in., petiolules “25 to *45 in., stout. Racemes axillary, 2 to 4 together, 

l to 2 in. long. Flowers *15 in. in diam. when open, pedicellate, Sepals 

: 4, rotund, concave, glabrous but with minutely cilinte edges. Petals 
4, smaller than the sepals, sub-rotund, with very short claws, densely 
lanate. Stamens 8; filaments short and lanate, anthers short and glab- 
rous, Disc annular, glabrous, fleshy. Ovary broad, compressed, 2- 
lobed and 2-celled, pubescent. Fruit usually with 2 cocci but often with 
only one, obliquely elliptie, slightly compressed, rarely sub-globular, 
minutely ragulose, not muricate, when ripe 1:25 in, long and “75 in. 1 
broad. Wall. Cat. Nos. 8083, 8084. 

Singapore and Penang: Wallich. Perak: Wray, Nos. 3419, 3580: 
King's Collectof, Nos. 8725, 10611, and 10945. Pahang: Ridley, AN 
No. 2570, 

| Ridley’s Pahang specimen has nearly globular fruit. But in other 4 
: respects it exactly resembles those from the other provinces, 


9, NEPHELIUM, Linn. 


Trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, pinnate, the leaflets | 
entire. Inflorescence terminal and axillary, paniculate or paniculate- E 
racemose or racemose. Flowers. regular, polygamous, Calyz 4-to6- __ ` 


40 
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lobed, usually cupular, sub-valvate in bud. Petals small, villous, rarely 
with 2 scales, often absent. Stamens 6 to 8, inserted within the fleshy 
glabrous or pubescent disc ; filaments usually pubescent. Ovary pubes- 
cent, often verrucose or setose, 1-2- or rarely 3-lobed, the lobes with 1 
cell and 1 ovale. Fruit 1- rarely 2-coccous, indehiscent, oblong or glo- 
bose, echinate, tubercled or smooth, Seed ellipsoid or globose, covered 
by a pulpy arillus ; cotyledons fleshy, not folded.— Disrnin, About 
twenty species chiefly Malayan. 

Besides the ten species described below, there are in the Calentta Herbarium 
specimena of six other species which I am unable to identify with any published 
| species but which, for want either of flowers or of fruit, I am unable to describe. 

.* Leaflets quite glabrous on both surfaces, 
Fruit rugulose but not at all spiny. 

Leaflets elliptic, fruit gibbous at the base 1, N. glabrum. 

Leaflets oblong or ovate-lanceolate, fruit : 

not gibbous at the base 6 e. 2 N. Longana. 

Fruit with short glabrous spines es 3. N. rubescens, 

Fruit with long sub-compressed puberulous 

flexuose stout setae — es 4 N. lappaceum. 
Leaflets glabrous on the upper surface, sub- 


glancous and minutely puberulous on the lower 
surface, never rusty ; fruit covered with stout 
woody spines. 
Petals 5... T — es 5. N. costatum. 
AA Petals 0. 
Leaflets with 9 to 13 pairs of main nerves 6. N. chryseum. 
Leaflets with 16 to 24 pairs of main nerves 7. N. hamulatum. 
Leaflets glabrous on the upper surface, the 
t lower surface more or less rusty-puberulous or 
f pubescent. 
Petals 0; fruit densely covered with flexuose | 
compressed soft spines T . 8. N. ophiodes. 
Petals 5. . 
Leaflets oblong, rarely obovate-oblong ; 
za fruit densely covered with flexuose com- 
tā ` pressed soft spines ees e 9. N. eriopetalum, 
E Leaflets elliptic, fruit slightly tubercled or 
= almost smooth  .. a ... 10. N. malaiense. 


Doubtful species ... ese e. 11, N.sufferugíineum., 

— J, NEPHELIUM GLABRUM, Noronha in Batav. Genootsch. Nerh. V, 

` 80. A tree 60 to 80 feet high; young branches glabrous. Leaves 7 to 

A A — 31in. long: leaflets 4 to 6, coriaceous, elliptic, acute or very shortly and 
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bluntly acuminate, entire, the base cuneate: both surfaces glabrous and 
reticulate ; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spreading and curving upwards; 
length 3 to 4:5 in, breadth 1:5 to 2:25 in., petiolules 4 to Gin, Panicles 
shorter than the leaves, formed of several slender pubernlous raceme-like 
branches bearing the flowers in few-flowered cymules. F/owers less than 
‘Lin, in diam., diwcious. MALE FLOWER : sepals 5, rotund, pubescent; 
petals 0; stamens 6 or 7, the filaments pubescent, exserted ; the. overy 
rudimentary, FEMALE FLOWER: calyx 5-toothed, pubescent; stamens not 
exserted, the filaments very short; ovary obovate-oblong, 1-celled (the 
other cell aborted) rugulose, pubescent; the style from the base of one 
side of it, recurved at the apex, not bifid. Frurt narrowly oblong or 
clavate, slightly gibbons at the base, sub-glabrous, rugulose but not 
echinate, 1 in. or more in length, and “6 or °7 in. broad. Reinw. in 
Blume's Cat. Hort. Rot, Bogor ; Hassk. Pl. Jav. Rar. 290; Hiern in Hook, 
fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 687. Euphoria glabra, Bl. Bijdr. 233. Nephelium 
Maingayi, Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 688. N. lappaceum, Linn. 
var. glabrum, Bl. Radlk. über die Sapindao. Hollündisch-Indiens, 78, 74. 

Malacca: Griffith, Maingay, Derry, Nos. 60, 1171. Singapore: 
Ridley, Nos. 6210, 6212, 6531, 6070. Perak: Scortechini; King's Col- 
lector, Nos. 1058, 3789, 5346, 10621. 

This species differs from .N. lappaceum in so many respects that 
I cannot at all agree in the view, even although it be held by so great 
a master of the order as Professor Radlkofer, that it is a mere variety 
of that species, The one-celled ovary, single style and stigma appear 
to me to distinguish it at once, not to mention the absence of setae on 
the ripe fruit and the more slender inflorescence and smaller flowers. 

2. NEPHELIUM LoxGaxa, Camb, in Mém., Mus. Par. XVIII, 30. A 
tree 30 to 40 feet high: young shoots rusty puberulous. Leaves 4 to 18 
in. long, equally or unequally pinnate, the rachis rusty-puberulous when 
young afterwards glabrous: leaflets coriaceous, oblong or ovate-lanceo- 
late sometimes slightly oblique, shortly acuminate, the base cuneate : 
both surfaces glabrous and reticulate, the lower glaucous ; main nerves 
10 to 14 pairs, spreading, rather prominent beneath; length 2:5 to 7 in., 
breadth 1 to 2 in., petiolules 3 to'5 in. Panicles terminal and axil- 
lary, many-branched, puberulous; branches raceme-like, with ultimate 
lateral condensed cymules. Flowers pedicelled, about “15 iu. in diam. 
Calyx tomentose, deeply 5- to G-lobed. Petals 5 or 6, linear-spathulate, 
pubescent, nearly as long as the calyx-lobes. Stamens 6 to 10, included 
in the female exserted in the male flowers, the filaments pilose towards 
the base ; anthers short and glabrous. Ovary 2-3-lobed, tubercled. Fruit- 
lobe usually solitary by abortion, globular or (in var. Aypoleuca) ovoid, 
the epicarp yellowish-red and muricate-areolate, when globose *5 to -75 
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in. in diam. Seed solitary, enveloped in a fleshy pale sub-acid arillus. 
Bot. Mag. t. 4096; W. and A. Prodr. 113; Grah. Bomb. Pl. 29; Blume 
Rumph, III, 108; Dalz. and Gibs. Bomb. Fl. 35; Thwaites Enum, 58; 
Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 556; Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 688, (in 
part); Trimen Flora Ceylon, I, 309, N. Mora, Gardn. ex Thwaites 1. c. 
N. Bengalense, G. Don Gen. Syst. I, 570. Seytalia bengalensis, Roxb. 
ex G. Donic. Sc. Longan, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 29; Fl. Ind. II, 270. 
Dimocarpus Longan, Lour. Fl. Cochinch. 233 ; Trans. Hort. Soc. II, t. 28. 
Euphoria Longana, Lamk. Dict. III, 574; Bot. Reg. t. 1729; Bedd. FI, 
Sylv. t. 156; Wall Cat. 8049. Sapindus bengalensis, Roxb. ex W. and 
A. loc. Dimocarpus undulatus, Wight ex W. and A. l.c. F. undulata, 
Hb. Heyne ex Wall, l.c. S. monogyna, Hb. Heyne Le, D, pupilla, Moon 
Cat. 31. N. pupillum, Wight Ill I, 141. Euphoria pupillum, Steud. 
Nom. ed. 2, II, 192. 

In most of the Proviuces, but probably cultivated.— DisT&:5. The 
Tropics generally. 

Var. hypoleuca, King. Fruit ovoid, 1 to 1:5 in long. N. hypoleucum, 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal for 1871, II, 50: for 1874, II, p. 183: 
and for 1875, II, p. 187; For. Flora Burma, I, 293: Hadlk. Sapind. 
Holl.-Ind. 28. 

Malacca: Maingay, No. 440.—Distrm. Burma. 

Hiern reduces N. Aypoleucum without recognising it as even a 
variety. Radlkofer, on the other hand regards it as a distinct species. 
But beyond its oval fruit, I do not see how it differs from typical .N. 
Longana, L., and I therefore treat it as a variety of the latter. 

4 NEPHELIUM RUFESCENS, Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 688. 
A tree 50 to 60 feet high: young branches cinereous-puberulous, soon 
becoming glabrous. Leaves 6 to 12 in. long: leaflets 6 to 10, coriaceons, 
narrowly obloug or lanceolate-oblong, shortly and bluntly acuminate, 
entire, the base cuneate or rounded ; both surfaces quite glabrous and 
finely reticulate ; main nerves B to 14 pairs, faint, spreading ; length 
2 to 5'5 in. breadth “75 to 1°65 in., petiolules “15 to "25 ip. Panicles 
axillary or terminal; the branches racemose, puberulous. Flowers 
rather crowded, pedicellate, "2 in. in diam. Calyx with 5 deep ovate 
segments with broad bases and acute apices, pubescent, Petals 5, nar- 
rowly lanceolate, hairy. Disc small, glabrous. Stamens about 8, exserted, 


the anthers short and broad, the filaments pubescent, Ovary with 2 


te lobes, villous, 2-celled ; style stout, shortly divaricate at the apex. 
areal with usually only one narrowly-ellipsoid stoutly-echinate glabrous 
lobe 1:25 in. long and “5 in. in diam. : the spines short and hollow, 
compressed and glabrous. Radlk. Sapind. Holl-Ind. 76. “Euphoria 


Litchi, Wall. Cat. 8048 G. and H. 
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Malacca : Griffith, No. 996 ; Maingay, No. 452. Singapore: Wallich, * 
Ridley, Nos. 5095, 6211. Perak: King's Collector,’ — 6523, 6750. 
4. NEPHELIUM LAPPACEUM, Linn. Mant. I, 12 A tree 30 to 60 


feet high: young branches rusty-pubescent. aši 4 to 10 in. long: 
leaflets 4 to 6, elliptic, sub-obovate-elliptie or elliptic-oblong, sub-acute, 
entire, the base cuneate: both surfaces glabrous and minutely reticulate ; 
main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, ascending, prominent beneath; length 2:5 to 
6 in, breadth 1:25 to 3 in., petiolulés:2 to “25 in. Panicles shorter than 
the leaves, tomentose, terminal and axillary, with numerous racemose 
branches. Flowers “1 in. in diam., in cymose fascicles on the branches, 
Sepals 4 to 6, sub- valvate. Petals O. Stamens 5 to 8, exserted, the 
filaments pubescent. Ovary 2-3-lobed and 2-3-celled, pubescent and ` 
echinate. Style stout, deeply 2-3-lobed ; the lobes divergent, recurved. 
Fruit usually with 1 or 2 lobes, each elliptic and densely covered with 
long sub-compressed recurved soft puberulous setae with broad buses, 
yellowish-orange to dark purple when ripe, 1 in, long, and *75 in, in diam. 
(excluding the setae); aril of the seed pale, fleshy, edible. Grertn. Fr “act. 
IT, 272, t. 140, f. 1; Blume Rumph. IJI, 103: Lamk. Ill. t. 764; Hassk. - 
Pl. Jav. Rar. 287; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 554; Hiern in Book. fil. 
Fl. Br. Ind, I, 687. Euphoria Nephelium, DC. Prodr. I, 612; Bl. Bijdr. 
235; Wall. Cat. 8053 (excl. part of B). Scytalia Ramboutan, Roxb: Hort. — 
Beng. 29; FI. Ind, 11,271. Dimocarpus crinita, Lour. F1. Cochinch. 234. 
N. echinatum, Noronh, in Batav. Genootsh. Verh. V, 50. 

In all the Provinces except the Nicobars and Andamans: often 
cultivated for its fruit which is known as the Ram Boutan. 

5. NEPHELIUM COSTATUM, Hiern in Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 688. 
A tree 50 to 60 feet high : young branches puberulous, slightly lenti- 
cellate. Leaves 6 to 12 in. long, equally pinnate: leaflets 4 to 10, 


coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic, the apex sub-acute or — pi 
. and bluntly acuminate, the base slightly narrowed but rounded, upper a 
surface glabrous, the lower minutely puberulous near the nerves but 1 


becoming glabrescent, sub-glaucous; main nerves 10 to 18 pairs, 
spreading, prominent beneath: length 2°75 to 5:5 in., breadth 1:25 to 
1-75 in, petiolules ‘25 in. Panicles usually 3 or 4 together, mostly 
axillary, 4 to 6 in. long, puberulous, the branches short, racemose, 
Flowers “2 in. in diam., pedicelled, in short cymules. Sepals 5, sub- 
rotund, thick, minutely tomentose outside and pubescent inside. Petale 
5, much smaller than the sepals, , spathulate, villous. Dise large, flat, 2 
glabrous. Stamens 8 to 12, exserted, the filaments hairy at the M NU 
the anthers glabrons. Ovary broadly o vate, 2-lobed, covered wit x 
< course villi ;. style short, stout, simple. | "Fruit of two or — of oy 
I | one sub-globular lobe حم‎ — with long s stout curved puberu- 
Le —— — — 
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lous blunt setae, diam. (when not quite ripe and to the ends of the setae) 
'75 in. Radlkofer Sapind. Holl.-Ind. 76. 
Malacca, Maingay, No. 454. Perak: Scortechini, Nos. 30, 1992. 

6. NkPHELIUM CHRYSKUM, Blume Rumphia, III, 105. A tree 30 to 

50 feet high: young branches puberulous or glabrescent, Leaves 6 to 
12 īm. long; their rachises slender, cinereous-puberulous: legflete 4 to 
8, sub-coriaceous, oblong to elliptic-oblong, shortly nnd often rather 
bluntly acuminate; the base much narrowed and sometimes oblique; 
upper surface glabrous and shining, the lower sub-glancous and sparsely 
puberulous; main nerves 9 to 13 pairs, spreading and curving: length 
2-5 to 5 in., breadth 1:25 to 1°75 in., petiolules “15 in. Panicles axillary, 
solitary or several together, 3 to 4 in. long, with few raceme-like 
brauches; the flowers shortly pedicelled and in small clusters, *15 in. 
in diam. Calyx deeply cut into 5 or 6 broadly-oblong blunt teeth, 
minutely tomentose. Petals 0. Stamens 7 ov 8, exserted or not; the 
anthers broadly ovate, sparsely pubescent; the filaments short, pubes- 
cent. Disc sub-glabrous, sulcate. Ovary compressed, reniform, bilobed, 
_ rusty-pubescent; the style stout, pubescent, longer than the ovary, bifid 
atthe apex, the lobes recurved. Fruit usually l-lobed, sub-globose, 
. densely covered with conical compressed striate woody spines, diam. 

to the tips of the spines about 2 in.: seed with x large succulont aril, 

Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol, I, pt. 2, p. 554. Euphoria chrysea Korth. MSS. 

Perak: King's Collector, Scortechini. Selangor; Ridley No. 407. 
Singapore: Ridley, Nos. 6358, 6374.— DisrRIB. Borneo. 

7. NEPHELIUM HAMULATUM, Radlk. üb. Sapind. Holl.-Ind. 78. A 
tree; young branches rusty-puberulous. Leaves 10 to 15 in. long, their 
rachises rusty-puberulous : leaflets 6 to 10, oblong, shortly acuminate, 
rarely xcute, the base cuneate; upper surface minutely reticulate aud 
glabrous except the puberulous midrib ; the lower sub-glaucous, covered 
with very minute pale pubescence, the 16 to 24 pairs of spreading nerves 
rusty-pubescent and very prominent; length 5 to 4°5 in., breadth lto 
1:75 in., petiolules *15 in. Panicles terminal or axillary, 4 to 6 in. long; 
the branches few, slender and raceme-like, densely tomentose. Flowers 

à *1 in. in diam., numerous, in small cymules, on pedicels a little longer 

| than themselves. Calyx tomentose outside, deeply divided into 4 broad 
rather unequal blunt segments, Petals 0. Stamens 6 or 7, exserted, 
the anthers broadly-ovate and sub-glabrous, tho filaments long and 
pubescent. Ovary 2-lobed, rusty-villous. Frut with only a single 

: lobe developed, ovoid, densely covered with stout rusty-puberulous 

| woody spines with broad slightly com pressed sub-glabrous bulbous bases, 

nearly 1:5 in. long to the tips of the spines, and 1 in. or more in diam. 

Malacca: Maingay, No. 450; Derry, Nos. 1094, 1304,1882. 
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8. NerueLitx opstopes, Radlk. Sapind. Holl.-Ind. 78. A tree 50 
to 80 feet high : young branches rusty-paberulous, Leaves 12 to 18 in. 
long, their rachises 3-angled ; fea/lets 6 to 10, very coriaceous, oblong, 
rarely elliptic-oblong, very shortly and bluntly acuminate, the base 
slightly narrowed and oblique; upper surface glabrous, the lower 
minutely scaly and rusty-puberulous; main nerves 15 to 18 pairs, 
spreading and carving upwards, slightly depressed on the upper bold and 
prominent on the lower surface ; length 6 to 8 in., breadth 2 to 225 in., 
petiolules 2 to "25 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, sometimes peduu- 
culate, 8 to 16 in. long, much branched, rusty-tomentose. Flowers *15 iu. 
in dimn, shortly pedicelled. Culyw tomentose, deeply divided into 5 or 
6 broadly triangular acute lobes. Petuls 0, Disc glabrous, Stamens 6 
to 8, slightly if at all exserted : filaments subulate, pubescent; anthers 
short and puberulous. Ovary abortive on one side, broadly ovoid, densely 
sctose-pubesceut, lcelled. Fruit with only one lobe developed, 
oblong-ovoid, densely covered with long flexnose puberulous setae, 
1:5 in. long and 1 in. in diam. WN, eriopetalum, Hiern iu Hook. fil. Fl. 
Br..lnd. L, 659 (in part). 

Malacca: Maiugay, No. 453. Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 5481, 
7140. 

9. NEFPHELIUM ERIOPETALUM, Miq. in Fl. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 508. A 
lurge tree: the young parts, the rachises of the leaves, the under surfaces 
of the leaflets and the inflorescence minutely rusty- or fulvous-tomentose 
or pubescent. Leaves 12 to 24 im, long: leajlets 6 to 10, thickly coriaceous, 
oblong, rarely obovate-oblong, sub-acute, slightly narrowed to the 
rounded or cuneate base: upper surface glabrous and shining exeept 
the tomentose midrib; the lower brown, tomentose or pubescent, with 
the 16 to 24 pairs of spreading main nerves and the transverse reti- 
culations prominent; length 4 to 12 in., breadth 1:65 to 4in., petiolules 
25 to “35 in, tomentose, stout. Racemes im small clusters in the leaf- 
axils, pendent, 4 to 10 in. long (longer in fruit) ; the flowers in glome- 
ruli, shortly pedicelled, “25 in. in diam. Calyx with 5 deep triangular 
sub-acute spreading teeth, pubescent externally, glabrescent internally. 
Petals 5 or fewer, oblong and blunt, or subspathulate, much narrower 
than the calyx-teeth, pubescent. Disc lobulate, pubesceut. Stamens 
about 10, not exserted, anther oblong, filament short, both sparsely 
pubescent, Ovary slightly compressed, 2-lobed, rusty-setose: styles 2, 
longer than the ovary, pubescent, divaricating, recurved. Fruit ovoid, 
densely covered with flexuose compressed puberulous soft spines, about 
2 im. long (measured to the ends of the spines) and about 1:5 in. in 
diam, Hiern iu Hook. fil. Fl. Br, Ind. I, 659. 

Maingay, No. 448, . Singapore : Ridley, Nos. 4584, 6022. 
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10, Nerpneniom MALAIENSE, Griff. Notul. IV, 549. A tree; young 
branches with much scurfy tawny minute pubescence and elongated 
lenticels in rows. «aves 10 to 14 in. long, their rachises angled and 
covered with minute tawny scurfy tomentum; leaflets 6 to 8, sub- 
opposite, thinly coriaceous, usually elliptic, sometimes elliptic-oblong, 
shortly cuspidate, very slightly narrowed to the rounded slightly 
oblique base; upper surface glabrous, the lower with small hairs on the 
nerves and prominent retienlations ; main nerves 15 to 18 pairs, spread- 
ing; length 3°5 to 5in., breadth 2 to 2°5 in.; petiolules “15 in., tomentose, 
Panicles terminal, minutely rusty-glandular-tomentose, 6 to 9 in. long, 
branches rather numerous. Flowers in fascicles on the raceme-like 
branches, shortly pedicelled, “25 in. in diam, Calyx pubescent, with 5 
deep ovate-rotund obtuse lobes. Petals 5, about as long as the calyx. 
lobes but narrower, obovate, villous inside. Stamens 8, short, scarcely 
exserted ; anthers glabrous, shorter than the filaments. Ovary 2-lobed, 
rusty-setose, the style about as long as the ovary; the stigma capitate, 
2.lobed. Fruit (fide Hiern) slightly tubercled or almost smooth, 
globose, ‘65 to “75 in. in diam. Seed globular, its arillus fleshy. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 999; Maingay, No. 455. 

I have not seen tlie fruit of this, and the description above given is 
copied from Hiern, 


Doubtful spectes. 


11. NEPHELIUM sUFFERUGINEUM, Radlk. üb. Sapind. Hollünd.-Ind. 
77. A tree: young branches minutely rusty-tomentose. Leaves 6 to 8 
in. long, the rachises puberulous: leaflets 2 pairs, thinly coriaceous, 
elliptic or obovate-elliptic, sub-acute, the base cuneate; upper surface 
glabrous and minutely reticulate, the lower minutely densely adpressed- 
puberulous ; main nerves 9 to ll pairs, ascending, rather straight, pro- 
minent on the lower surface ; length 2°75 to 4 in., breadth 1°75 to 2:25 
in., pētiolules “2 in. Panieles about as long as or shorter than the leaves, 
crowded, axillary, rusty-pubescent, their branches racemose, Flowers ^2 
in. in diam., shortly pedicelled, Calyx rusty-tomentose, deeply cut 
into 5 broadly ovate sub-acute lobes. Petals 0. Disc glabrous, Sta- 
mens about 8, the anthers glabrous, the filaments subulate and hairy. 
Ovary not lobed, sub-globular, rusty-pubescent, much shorter than the 
simple sub-glabrous style. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1000. I 

I have not seen fruit of this ; but Radlkofer describes it as follows: 
— fruetus aculeis brevioribus e basi obconica filiformibus hamato- 
curvatis glabris laxius muricatis.” The fruit thus attributed to the 
apecies is however not attached te the branches iu Griffith's specimens, 
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which are the only ones known. It is therefore doubtful whether they 
really belong to the former which, but for the pubescence on the under 
surface of the leaves, might belong to N. glabrum, Noronha. 


10, PowgriA, J. R. & G. Forst. 


Tall trees, Leaves alternate, pinnate ; leaflets subopposite, entire 
or serrate (the lowest pair usually stipuliform). Kacemes simple or 
panicled, elongated, slender. Flowers regular, polygamous, fascicled, 
small, shorter than their pedicels. Calyx cup-shaped, 5-4-fid, valvate 
in bud, Petals 5-4, small, usually without scales. Disc complete, 
annular, lobed. Stamens 4-8, usually 6—4, inserted within the disc, at 
length much exserted; anthers small. Ovary 2-3-coccous and -celled ; 
ovules solitary. Style elongated; stigma obtuse, emarginate. Fruit 
1-2-coccous ; lobes subglobose or ellipsoidal, indehiscent, smooth. 
Seeds exalbuminousa, covered with a mucilaginous aril.—Disrais. Species 
about 4 in Malaya Ceylon and Australasia. 

Calyx and leaflets quite glabrous, panicles sub- 
glabrous... 1 
Calyx always ———— leaflets E or 
pubescent ; inflorescence puberulous or pubes- 
cent. 

Leaves 12 to 24 in. long ane se 2. P. pinnata. 

Leaves 3 to 8 in. long ` 

Leaflets oblanceolate, caudate-acuminate ; 
petals oblong, much longer than the calyx ; 
panicles much longer than the leaves |... 3. P. gracilis. 
Leafiets oblong or oblong-oblanceolate, not 
*caudate-acumināte ; petals often absent, if 
present rotund and not much exceeding the 
calyx; panicles not longer than the leaves 4. P. alnifolia. 

1. Pomeria MACROCARPA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLIV, 
pt. II, (1875), p. 205. A glabrous tree; leaves 9 to 12 in. long, the 
rachises glabrous and the petioles thickened at the base: leaflets coria- 
ceous, oblong or elliptic-oblong, slightly unequal-sided, shortly acumi- 
nate, the edges with remote glandular teeth, the base rounded ; both sar- 
fuces quite glabrous, the lower paler and with the retionlations distinct, 
the midrib prominent on both; main nerves 15 to 18 pairs, spreading, 
depressed on the upper, prominent on the lower surface; length 45 to 
6 in., breadth 1:75 to 2 in; petiolules “2 in., stout. Panicles axillary, 
about as long as the leaves, with several sub-glabrous racemoid bran- 
ches bearing the flowers in eymules. Flowers “1 in, in diam., on glabrous 
pedicels twice as long as themselves, Calyx glabrous, 5-lobed. Petal 


«PF. macrocarpa, 
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0. Stamens 5; anthers broadly ovate, glabrous ; filaments pubescent and 
thickened towards the base. Ovary sparsely pubescent, 2-lobed. Fruit 
ovoid, glabrous, 1:5 to 2 in. long; the pericarp thick, spongy inside. 
Seed single with a short arillus. Radlk. fib. Sapind. Holl.-Ind. No. 82. 

Malacca: Maingay, No. 463. 

A species known only by Maingay's scanty and imperfect speci- 
mens. 

2. Pomersa PINNATA, Forst. Char, Gen. 110, A tree 30 to 50 
feet high; young branches puberulous or glabrescent. Leaves 12 to 36 
in. long, equally pinnate, the rachises angled, the petioles swollen 
at the base, glabrous or glabrescent ; leaflets 4 to 12 pairs, sub-opposite, 
thinly coriaceous, oblong or oblanceolate-oblong, acute or shortly sen- 
minate, the edges coarsely and remotely serrate, the base rounded 
sub-cordate or cuneate; the lower leaflets smaller than the upper: 
the lowest very small, sub-rotand, and sometimes less than 1 in. long: 
the upper varying in length from 4 to 12 in. and in breadth from 175 
to 4 in. ; petiolules "15 in., stout: both surfaces glabrous or puberulons, 
often pubescent on the midrib and nerves, the reticulations minute; 
main nerves numerous, parallel, prominent beneath.  Panicles axillary 
or terminal, spreading, puberulous, shorter than the leaves, their 
branches spreading and* often with auricled bracts at their bases. 
Flowers numerous, pedicellate, *1 in. in diam, polygamous. Calyx 
pubescent, deeply divided into 4 or 5 triangular teeth. Petals 4 or 5, 
small, glabrous or slightly pubescent, without a basal scale. Disc 
fleshy, lobed, glabrous, Stamens 5 or 6, the anthers glabrous, the 
filaments subulate and puberulous, Ovary obcordate, bilobed: style 
longer than the ovary, bifid at the apex. Fruit usually reduced to 
a single lobe, ellipsoid, blunt, glabrous, l-seeded, variable in size; 
length from “75 to 1-25 in. ; diam. from '5 to-Sin. P. tomentosa, Kurz 
Andaman Report, ed. 2, p. 34; For. Flora Burma, L; 295; Hiern in 
Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 691. Irina glabra, Blume Bijdr. 230; Rum- 
phia, III, 113; Hassk. PI. Jav. Rar. 284; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 
558. Irina diplocardia, Blume Rumphia, HI, 115. Pometia eximia, 
Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 157. Ecoremanthus eximius, Thwaites in Hook. Kew 
Journ, VII, 272, t. 9. Nephelium eximium, Thwaites Enum. 57.— 
Rumph. Herb. Amboin. III, 31, t. 17. me: 

Malacca: Maingay, No. 459. Perak: very common; King’s Col- 
lector.—DisrgRim. Ceylon. 

3. Pomerta Sain King n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high ; the 
branches slender, drooping, the youngest cinereous-puberulous, minutely 
lenticellate. Leaves 5 to 8 in. long, their rachises minutely rusty- 
pubescent ; leaflets 5 to 8, opposite, membranous, the upper ones the 
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largest and oblanceolate, the lower often oblong, all candate-neuminnte, 
the edges with small remote glandular teeth; the base much narrowed 
in the upper leaflets, oblique and rather rounded in the lower: upper 
surface reticulate, shining, glabrous except the pubescent midrib, the 
lower reticulate and glabrous but pubescent on the midrib and nerves; 
length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1 to 1*6 in, ; petiolules “1 in. or less, pubes- 
cent. Panicles much longer than the leaves, axillary or terminal, - 
slender, with a few raceme-like branches bearing the flowers in small 
uniparous lateral cymules, Flowers "05 in. in diam. Calyx campann- 
late, deeply divided into 5 ovate sub-acute pubescent teeth. Petals 
5, longer than the calyx, oblong, truncate, pubescent inside. Stamens 
5, exserted, the anthers broadly ovate, glabrous: filaments long, pubes- 
cent and thickened at the base. Disc enpular, fleshy, glabrous. Ovary 
bilobed, rusty-pubescent ; style short, glabrous. Fruit with 2 or more 
often with 1 ellipsoid glabrous shining lobe, *75 in. long and "5 in. in 
diam. 

Perak : King's Collectors, Nos. 3479, 8607, 3781, 4514, 7255; Wray, 
No. 2912. Singapore: Ridley, No. 6373. 

This differs from P. alnifolia in having its leaflets caudate-acu- 
minate nt the apex and much more narrowed at the base, and in the ` yy 
midribs and nerves on the lower surface being pubescent as well as the 1 
midrib on the upper, The panicles are besides very much longer, and 
the flowers have longer pedicels than in P. alnifolia ; while the petals, 
which seem to be always present, much exceed the calyx-lobes. 

4. POMETIA ALNIFOLIA, Radlk, über Sapind. Holl.-Ind. 30. A tree 
50 to 70 feet high: young branches pubescent, reddish when young. 

Leaves 3 to 8 in. long, equally or unequally pinnate, the rachises slender 

and pubescent, the petiole not swollen at the base but often with a 

minute stipule-like leaflet, Leaflets 6 to 9, opposite or alternate, oblong 

or oblanceolate-oblong, sub-coriaceons, shortly acuminate, the edges | 

with remote minute glandular teeth, slightly narrowed to the rounded 
or cuneate base; upper surface glabrous, shining; the lower pale and Ni 

with a few ا ا‎ hairs ; main nerves spreading, numerous, parallel, 

prominent below, length of the upper leaflets 3 or 4 in., breadth 

‘9 to 1:25 in., the lower leaflets smaller and the lowest of all 

minute. Panicles terminal, axillary, minutely tomentose, about as 

long as the leaves, with a few racemoid branches bearing the flowers J 
in lateral cymules. Flowers less than “1 in. in dinm.; bracts linear, | 
pubescent, pedicels short. Calyx with 5 deep valvnte puberulous tri- 

angular segments. Petals 5, usually shorter than the calyx, sub-rotund, 7 
villous at the apex inside, or absent. ہس‎ se pen seers QA 3 
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Ovary obeordate, 2-lobed, pubescent, style glabrous. Fruit nsually with 
only one properly developed lobe (the other sub-aborted) oval and 
blunt, or sub-globose, glabrous, 1 in. long aud "5 in. in diam.: when 
globular “5 to 'G in. in diam. Irina alnifolia, Blame Rumphia III, 117. 

Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 3790, 6949, 7774, 7983, 8212; Scorte- 
chini, No. 113; Wray, No. 1336. Singapore: Ridley, 6372. Penang : 
Curtis, No. 1600. 

A species with much smaller leaves leaflets and inflorescence than 
P. pinnata, Forst. Miquel (Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, 558) reduces it to 
T. tomentosa, Bl. which is in my opinion doubtfully distinct from T. 
giabra, Blume. But P. alnifolia appears to me a perfectly good distinct 
species recognisable at a glance from every form of P. pinnata, Forst. 

„Besides the preceding there are in the Herbarium Caleutta two species 
of Pometia which, for want of complete material, Ido not describe. One 
of these is from Penang (Curtis, No. 1668). It has entire leaflets some- 
what like those of P. ainifolia and globular fruit. Flowers are quite 
wanting. For it I propose the name P. Curtisit. The other is from 
Negri Sembilan, communicated by Mr. H. N. Ridley. It also has leaflets 
somewhat like those of P. alnifolia, but broader and with entire undu- 
late edges. The inflorescence and flowers are quite glabrous, Fruit 
is wauting. To this I have given the MSS, name F. Kidleyi. 


11. Guiox, Cav. 


Erect shrubs or trees, — Leaves alternate, exstipulate ; leaflets 1 to 6 
(rarely 10) pairs; more or less lanceolate, oblique, entire, often coria- 
ceous. Flowers in simple or branched racemes, axillary or from the axils 
of fallen leaves, sub-globose in bud. Sepals 5, ovate-rotund, thick, con- 
cave, imbricate in 2 rows, pubescent at the edges. Petals 5, each with 2 
pectinate scales. Disc entire, annular, or semilunar, or crescentic. 
Stamens 8. Ovary 3-angled, with a single curved style and 3-lobed 
stigma. Fruitsessile or pedicelled, obliquely obcordate, boldly 3-winged, 
glabrous, the interior of the pericarp cartilaginous, Seeds wholly or 
partly enveloped ina thin arillus with 2 flexuose appendages. Coty- 
ledons fleshy and oily, the inner obliquely conduplicate ; the radicle 
iuferior.—DisTRim, About 33 species Malayan and Australian. 

Rachises of the leaves narrowly winged مہ‎ 1, G. pleuropteris. 
Rachises of the leaves terete 


Leaflets glabrous on both surfaces e. 2, G. squamosa. 
Leaflets sparsely pubescent on the upper, 
= pubescent on the lower surface... es 3. 6. fuscidula, 
Leaflets densely tomentose on the lower sur- 
face ose ... aus . & (7. pubescens. 
-5 
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1, “Guioa PLEUNOPTERIS, Radlk. in Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. Math. NS 
Phys. IX (1839), p. 611. A shrub or sometimes a tree: young branches 
minutely rusty-pubescent. Leaves 4 to 7 in. long, their rachises nar- 
rowly winged and puberulous, usually unequally pinnate: leaflets 3 
to 7, ovate-lanceolate or ovate-oblanceolate, acute or broadly and shortly 
cuspidate, the base cuneate: upper surface with short scattered hairs ; 
. the lower pale, minutely punctate and more pubescent than the upper: 
main nerves about 5 pairs, rather distinct beneath: length 2:5 to 5 
in., breadth 1 to 1:75 in., petiolules "lin. Racemes branched, 2 to 4 in. 
long. Fruit ۰75 in. broad, the wings narrow, contracted below into 
a short pseudostalk, pedicel “3 in. long. Cupania pleuropteris, Blume 
Rumpbia 111, 158; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat, Vol. I, pt. 2, 564; U. pleuropteris var. x 
apiculata, Hiern in Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 677. Cupania Griffithiana, "we 
Kurz iu Journ. As. Soc. Beng. Vol. XLIV, pt. 2, (1575), p. 188, iu part; 1 
For. Flora Burma, I, 284. 
Malacca: Maingay, No. 442. Jobore: Ridley, No. 4064. Pahang : 
Ridley. Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 311, 1136.— DisTrkIīB. Sumatra 
Rien, Borneo, 
Var. bijuga. Leaflets 2 pairs, the rachis slightly dilated towards the 
apex. G. bijuga, Radlk. l. c. 611. Cupania pleuropteris, var. bijugu, "la 
Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 677. C. (indeterminata) Wall. Cat. P. 
« 8094. O. Griffithiana, Kurz in.Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XLIV, pt. 2, 
f (1875), p. 188. 
> Malacca: Griffith, No. 984. Maingay, No. 437. at 
2. 6010+ squamosa, Radlk, in Sitzb. Buyer. Akad. Math. Phys. IK 
(1879), p. 609, A slender tree from 20 to 30 feet high; young brauches 
rusty-puberulous, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves 6 to 10 in. | ng, 
sometimes foveolate cr punctate beneath; leaflets 4 to 8 pairs, PAR ia 
late to ovate-lanceolate, shortly and blu nti y acuminate, sub-faleate, the 
base narrowed and oblique; both surfaces glabrous; main nerves 8 ' 
to 10 pairs, rather distinct beneath, curving, the secoudary nerves and | * 
reticulations distinct. Panicles raceme-like, 2 or 3 in. long, almost * 
glabrous. Fruit 1 in. across, the wings broad, subundulate, suddenly 
narrowed to a short stout pseudo-stulk; the style persistent, broad at 
the base; pedicel 25 in. long. Cupania regularis, Kurz (not of Blume) | 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLIV, pt. 11 (1875), 188. Cupania glu- | 
brata, Hiern e of Eo Hook. fil. FL Be, Ind 5r 676, Sap | 
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3. 6:010۸ PUSCIDULA, Radlk, in Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. Math. Phys. 
IX (1879), p. 609. A tree 30 to 40 feet high: young branches puberu- 
lous, dark-coloured. Leaves 4 to 12 in. long ; leaflets usually equally 
pinnate (3 to 4 pairs), elliptic, oblique, sub-acute, slightly narrowed 
at the base: the upper surface sparsely puberulous, the midrib pubes- 
cent; the lower pubescent, becoming glabrescent when old: main 
nerves 6 or 7 pairs, distinct beneath as are the reticulations ; length ` 
2 to 3 in., breadth 1 to 1:5 in., petiolules 2 in. Racemes about 2 in, 
long, pubescent. Scales of petala woolly, Fruit about :5 in. broad; 
narrowed to a long pseudo-stalk, pedicel “25 in, long. Cupania fus- 
cidula, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, for 1872, p. 302; For. Flora 
Burma, I, 284; Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I. 677. 
Perak; King's Collector, Nos. 2452, 3818. Burmah (Tenasserim) : 
Helfer, No. 993. 
Var. glabrescens, Leaflets, except the midrib, almost glabrons. 
Perak; Scortechini, No. 1714. 
4. GUIOA PUBESCENS, Radlk. in Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. Math. Phys. IX 
(1879), p. 612. A small tree; young shoots tawny-puberulous. Leaves 
6 to 9 in. long, usually equally pinnate, their rachises terete and puberu- 
‘lous; leaflets 4 to 5 pairs, alternate, narrowly oblong-lanceolate, falcate, 
acuminate, the bases much narrowed and oblique; upper surface with 
a few minute adpressed scattered hairs, the lower densely covered with 
minute tawny tomentum ; main nerves 5 to 7 pairs, faint, curving; 
`£ length 2 to 3 in., breadth “65 to 1-1 in., petiolules ‘15 in.  Panicles race- 
mose, about 3 in, long, puberulous. Fruit “6 in. broad, the wings narrow, 
pseudo-stalk shorter than the pedicel, pedicel “25 in. Cupania pallidula, 
Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 676. C. Grigithiana, Kurz in Journ. 
| As. Soc Beng. XLIV, pt. 2 (1875), p. 188; For. Flora Burma, I, 284 
, (in part). 
Malacca: Griffith, No. 982; Maingay, No. 436. Singapore: Hullett, 
Ridley, No. 1912.—Disrais, Java, Sumatra, Bangka. . 


La 


12. Triconacuras, Radlk. 


Trees with pinnate 5- to 10-jugate narrowly lanceolate somewhat 


= 


. falcate entire eglandular leaflets. Panicles racemose, terminal or axillary. 
Calyx small, cupular, with 5 spreading imbricate segments. Petals 
4 ` 5, each with 2 pectinate scales. Disc entire, swollen, annular. Stamens 


`. 8. Fruit large, clavate-pyriform, the pericarp thick, crustaceous, 

۱ bluntly 3-angled, minutely tomentose, 3-celled, usually (by abortion) 

4 only l-seeded. Seed pyriformeovoid, exarillate. 

b TuIGONACHRAS ACUTA, Radlk. in Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. Math. Phys. IX 
(1879), p. 672. A tree; young shoots rusty-puberulous. Leaves 8 to 12 
J. m. 57 
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in, long; their rachises terete, glabrous; leaflets 11 to 15, narrowly 
oblong-lanceolate, shining on both surfaces: main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, 
ns spreading; length 2 to 3:5 in., breadth ‘6 to "5 in. petiolules 

Zin, Racemes paniculate, erect, terminal or axillary, taw ny-tomentose, 
the flowers on long tomentose bracteolate pedicels. Calyx tomentose 
externally. Stamens long-exserted, the filaments hairy. Fruit apiculate, 


‘nearly 2 in. long and 1'2 in. in diam. Cupania acuta, Hiermin Hook. 


fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 676. Sapindacea, Wall. Cat. 9036. 


Singapore: Wallich, Hullett; Ridley, No. 4648. Pahang: Ridley. 
Malacca: Maingay, No. 445. 


13. AmnxrEnA, Blume. 


Shrubs or trees with pinnate 1-5-jugate leaves : the leaflets elliptic 
or lanceolate, entire, sometimes foveolate in the nerve-axils underneath. 
Panicles axillary or terminal Calyx small cupnlar; the sepals 5, 
imbricate. Petals 5, each with 2 pectinate basal scales. Disc entire, 
annular, Stamens B, Fruit 2- to 3-celled, shortly stipitate, lobed; the 
lobes elliptic, obeordate or obovate, always divaricate: the pericarp 


fleshy outside, sclerenchymatous inside. Seed entirely or almost entirely , 


enveloped in an inappendiculate arillus ; cotyledons thick, fleshy, super- 
posed, radicle short.— Disrmim. Malayan Archipelago and Peninsula, 
S. China and Australasia; about twenty species. 

ARYTERA LiTTORALIS, Blume Rumphia, III, 170. A tree 25 to 30 feet 
high: young branches rusty-puberulous. Leaves abruptly pinnate, 6 to 13 
in. long, their rachisesrusty- puberulous becoming glabrescent, not winged ; 
leaflets 2 or 3 pairs, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, sub-acumiunte, the base 
cuneate, both surfaces glabrous; main nerves B to 10 pairs, slightly 
prominent beneath, ascending, curved; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1:5 
to 3 in.; petiolules "25 in., stout. Panicles axillary, short, many- 
branched, rusty-puberulous, Flowers minute, Calyx with 5 short teeth, 
pubescent outside. Petals 5, slightly longer than the calyx, broadly 
cuneate, obliquely emarginate or bifid at the apex, pubescent on the 


_ upper surface, Anthers puberulous, filaments hairy. Fruit coriaceous, 


glabrons, 2-lobed; the lobes usually compressed, oblong, blunt, one of 
them often smaller than the other,  Radlkofer in Sitzb. Bayer, 
Akad. Math. Phys. IX, (1875), p. 552. Cupania adenophylla, Plane ch. "S 
Hiern in Hook. fjl. Fl. Be: Ind. I, 677 ; Kurz For. Flora Bera, L — 
Sapindus رض دی‎ Wall. Cat. 804. — 


— UT 
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Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 695, 885, 4456; Scortechini, No, 20 ; 


Wray, No. 316. Singapore:. Ridley, No, 5995. Selangor: Ridley, 
No. 1609. 


MiscnocARPUs, Bl.‏ ا 


Trees with alternate exstipulate unequally pinnate leaves : leaflets 
1 to 5 pairs, ovate-lanceolate or elliptic, entire, usually glabrous. 
Racemes axillary, simple or branched. Calyx small, cup-shaped, 
5-purtite, the segments imbricate. Petals 5, each with 2 large pecti- 


nate scales, or absent. Disc entire, annular. Samene 8 or fewer. 


Fruit pyriform, blunt, 3-angled or 3-grooved, or smooth, pedicelled, rarely 
sessile, 3-celled; the pericarp thin, fleshy, sclerenchymatous inside. à 
Seeds more or less completely enveloped in a thin arillus with 2 spur- 
like processes near its base, — Cofyledons lying above each other, radicle 
short.—Disrkīs. About a dozen species, Malayan and Australasian. 
Petals 5, minute, caducous 3 s . l. M. fuscescens, 
Petals 0. 
Fruit truncately pyriform, boldly 3-angled ... 2. M. suudiacus. 
Fruit pyriform, not truncate, not angled — 3. M. sumatranus, 
1. MiscHocARPUS FUSCESCENS, Blume Rumphia III, 166. A tree 
50 to 70 feet high: all parts except the inflorescence glabrous. > Leaves 
9 to 12 in. long, equally or unequally pinnate ; leaflets 4 to 6, elliptic- 
oblong or oblong-lanceolate, sub-acuminate, cuneate at the base, both 
surfaces shining and finely reticulate, foveolate in the axils beneath ; 
main nerves 12 to 15 pairs, slightly conspicuous beneath, curving: length 
4 to 8 in, breadth 15 to 2 in.; petiolules "25 in., stout. Panicles 
axillary or terminal, erect, puberulous; the branches few, racemose 
with the flowers in small cymes. Culyr sub-valvate. Petals 5, minute. 


"Stamens 8. Disc hairy. Ovary pyriform, entire, stipitate. Fruit obovoid, 


with a faint vertical ridge, glabrous, “4 in. long, its pseudo-stalk *25 in, 
long. Radlk. Z. c. 646. Cupania fuscescens, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 
2, 567 ; C. Helferi, Hiern in Hook. fi]. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 679. 

| Selangor: Ridley, No. 1916. Perak: King's Collector, No, 2689; 
Scortechini.— DisrRrw. British India: Sylhet, Wall, Cat. 8018, 9035. 


"Burma: Griffith, 987 ; Helfer, 982/1. 


` 8, 'Miscuocanprus SUNDIACUS, Blume Bijdr. 238; Rumphia III, 167. 
A tree 25 to 50 feet high; young branches slightly puberulous or glabrous. 
Leaves 6 to 10 in. long, equally or nnequally pinnate; leaflets 3 to 6, 
elliptic-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, sub-acuminate, cuneate and some- 
times slightly oblique, at the base: both surfaces glabrous, shining 


‘and very minutely reticulate ; the lower paler, foveolate in the axils of 


the 8 to 10 pairs of faint ascending curving main nerves: length 2°5 to 
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6 in., breadth 1°5 to 2 in., petiolules +15. Panicles of a few racemose 
branches on whicli the flowers are arranged as shortly stalked cymes, 
slightly puberulous, Fruit “25 in. in diam, truncately pyriform, boldly 
3-angled, crowned by the short style and narrowed at the base into a 
thin pseudo-stalk longer than itself, pedicel “15 in. long. Oupanra 
Lessertiana, Camb. Mèm. Mus. XVIII, 46 t. 3; Hasskarl PI. Jav. Rar. 
285: Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat, Vol. I, pt. 2, 566; Hiern in Hook. fil, Fl. Br. 
Ind. I, 678; Radlk 1. e. 646. Molinaea ? Wall. Cat. 8092. 

Singapore: Wallich, Malacca; Maingay, No. 438; Ridley, No. 1908. 
Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 4186, 7265; Scortechini, Nos. 953, 1458.. 
Andamans: King's Collector. Penang: Curtis, No. 2433.— DisrRIF. 
Burma (Helfer, No. 991); Assam, Khasia, Chittagong. 

This species differs very little from M. fuscescens. It has, how- 
ever, n less pubescent inflorescence, three petals are often present in the 
flowers and the fruit is sharply 3-angled. The young branches in this 
are pubernlous whereas those of M. fuscescens are quite glabrous. 

The fruit of this while young is sharply 3-angled; but as it 
ripens the angles become obliterated and it closely resembles that of 
M. Sumatranus and M. fuscescens. This species may, however, be dis- - 
tinguished from these by its smaller leaflets with fewer nerves. 

3. MISCHOCARPUS SUMATRANUS, Blume, Rumphia III, 168. A tree 
30 to 50 feet high: all parts except the inflorescence glabrons. Leaves 
5 to 12 in. long, with angled rachises : leaflets 4 to 8, elliptic-oblong, 
sub-acuminate, the base cuneate, both surfaces minutely reticulate and 
shining ; main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, curved, the secondary almost as 
prominent; length 4 to 8 in., breadth 115 to 2:25 in., petiolules 2 
to 25 in. Panicles as in M, fuscescens. Petals O. Fruit pyriform, '3 in. 
in diam., not angled, pseudo-stalk shorter than the fruit and also than 
the pedicel, pedicel “2 in. Radlk, 1 c. 646. Cupania sumatrana, Miq. 
F1. Ind. Bat. Vol. 1, pt. 11, 566; Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind, I, 678. 

Perak: Scortechini, Nos. 97, 484; King’s Collector, Nos, 3933, 
5278, 5391, 5397, 5727, 8307, 8329, 8374, 8403. 

This is very closely allied to M. fuscescens which differs in having 5 
minute caducous, petals. In all other respects the two agree; and, in 
my own opinion they ought not both to rank as species. I keep both 
up however out of deference to Radlkofer whose monograph is a signal 
example of careful work. 


"15. LEPIDOPETALUN, Blume. 


Small trees with 2- to 4-jugate pinnate leaves, tle leaflets ovate- 
lanceolate, entire. ltacemes axillary, a few inches long, or thyrsiform. 


Sepals 4, united at the base, valvate. Petals 4, smaller than the sepals, 
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each with one large scale connate to its margins. Stamens 8, the 
filaments glabrous. Ovary 2-celled, with a solitary ovule in each cell. 
Fruit capsular, coriaceous, obovate, compressed, 2-celled, reddish-brown 
when ripe, pericarp fleshy, the endocarp bright scarlet. Seed black 
with a mucilaginous coating and a basilar pink fleshy cupular arillus.— 
Disreis, G species from the Nicobars, Sumatra, Philippines and New 
Guinea, 

LEPIDOPETĀLUM JACKIANUM, Radlk. in Sitzb. Bayer. Acad. IX, 623. 
A small tree: young branches puberulous, soon becoming glabrous. 
Leaves 6 to 12 in. long; leaflets 2 to 10, sub-alternate, oblong or ovate- 
oblong, sub-acuminate, the base ronnded or cuneate, both surfaces quite 
glabrous and finely reticulate ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, bold beneath, 
spreading: length 3 to 5 in., breadth 1:15 to 2 in., petiolules “15 in. 
Racemes under 2 in. long. Flower-buds oval, pointed; sepals lanceolate. 
Petals less than a third of the size of the sepals and alternate with 
them. Stamens short, inserted at the base of the ovary, filaments 
glabrous; anthers hirsute, oblong. Capsule not lobed, coriaceous, com- 
pressed, obovate, glabrous outside, hairy inside, minutely apiculate, 
1:25 in. long aud about ‘8 in. broad, pedicel "25 in. long. Seed solitary, 
black ; arillus pale pink or white, viscous. Owpania Jacktana, Hiern in 
Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. I, 678. Conngrus? Jackianus, Wall. Cat. 8552. 
Prain in Proceed. As. Soc. Beng. 1891, p. 167. ' 

Nicobar Islands ; Jack, Kurz, Prain. Batti Maly, Prain. 

Dr. Prain has given in the Journal above quoted an excellent ac- 
count from the living plant of this previously little known species, and 
from his description mine is largely taken. 


16. PakANEPHELIUM, Miquel. 


Trees with alternate exstipulate unequally pinnate leaves: leaftets 
opposite or sub-opposite. Flowers panicled, regular, hermaphrodite (or 
polygamous P) 4-6-merous. Calyz deeply lobed, the lobes slightly im- 

„bricate. Petals usually 5, small, each bearing a single scutiform scale 
larger tham itself (the two forming a pouch). Dise deeply excavated, 
entire. Stamens 6 to 10, the filaments subulate, glabrous; the anthers 

* short, 2-celled, basifixed. Ovary 3-celled, obtusely 3-angled. Fruit a 
ligneous 3-valved capsule, externally tubercled, lobulate or spinose, 
imperfectly 3.celled, 1- to 3-seeded. Seed large, angled, partly = 
by a thin arillus, Cotyledons fleshy, oily, conduplicate.— Disrnib. . 
Malaya and Burma, 3 or 4 species. 


Leaflets enti i ifidum, 
entire, fruit lobulate ... moch I.I 
Lentils acítate, fruit echinate ... . 2. P.macrophyllum. 


Hiern's genus Scyphopetalum (1875) is exactly the same as Para- | 
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nephelium which dates from 1860. Miquel’s genus Mildea ( published ` 
in 1567), appears also to be reducible to this. The still older genus of 
Compositae bearing the name Paranepholius, Poepp. et. Endl, dates from 
1542: but it has been found to be reducible to Liabum, Adans. 

l. PARANEPHELIUM NITIDUM, King n. sp. A tree 40 to 60 feet 
high: young branches slender, terete, glabrous, lenticellate. Leaves 
15 to 18 in. long, their rachises grooved: leaflets 5 to 9, coriaceous, 
oblongelanceolate or oblong-oblanceolate, bluntly acuminate, entire, 


much narrowed to the base; both surfaces glabrous and shining ; main a 
nerves 14 to 16 pairs, curving, slightly prominent beneath; length 4:5 

to 6:5 in. breadth 1:5 to 1:75 in., petiolules *25 in. — Panicles axillary, ٠ 
3 or 4 in. long, few-branched, very lax; the ultimate branchlets few- ™ 


flowered, cymulose. Flowers -2 in. in diam., the style long-projecting, 
ovary rusty-pilose ; stigmas 3, short, recurved. Fruit woody, depressed- 
globular, the surface deeply and irregularly lobulate, shortly apiculate, 
covered with brown scurf, 3-seeded; depth “75 jn. breadth 1 in, 
(unripe). 
Perak: King’s Collector, Nos, 7410, 7416. : 
2. PARANEPHELIUM MACKOPHYLLUM, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 40 
feet high: all parts except the inflorescence glabrous. Leaves 18 to 30 
in, long, the rachises terete; leaflets 5 to 9, sub-opposite, coriaceous, v 
oblong, shortly and abruptly cuspidate, the edges with few remote 
serrations, cuneate at the base; main nerves 18 to 28 pairs, spreading, 
depressed on the upper and prominent on the lower surface ; leugth 6 to 
15 in., breadth 2:5 to 45 in.; petiolules “35 in., stout, Panicles pubes- 
. cent, —— erect, few-branched, about 12 in. long, the ultimate 
` branchlets cymose. Flowers “2 iu. in diam. Stamens 8, inserted on the 
edge of the cupular glabrous lobulate dise, Ovary sub-globular, rusty- i 
pilose. Fruit globular, woody, the whole surface covered with thick 4 
spines, 3-celled, 1-3-seeded ; diam. to end of spines 1 to 1:5 in, (unripe), - 
Perak: Scortechini ; King’s Collector, Nos, 3157, 3204, 6136, 7027 ; | 
Wray, No. 2675. i eiis 
- 
et? Dopoxaa, ` Linn. z 


. Shrubs rarely trees. Leaves simple (in the only ‘Malayan * 
species) alternate, exstipulate. ۔‎ Inflorescence — lateral | and terminal. E. 
Flowers polygamous, inconspicuous, Sepals 5-2 , imbricated or val vate . L 

ni ganeka 0. Stamens 10-5, usuully 8, inserted on the outer side of the dise ; Te 

Ea. laments short ; anthers linear oblong. — obsolete in the — 7 1 

small in the female. Or —— wow de — d 
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back; cells 1-2-seeded. Seeds lenticular or swbglobose, compressed, 
exalbuminous, exarillate, funicle thickened ; embryo spirally involute.— 
Distrin. A genus of about 65 species mostly endemic in Australia. 

DopoNzgA viscosa, Jacq. Enum., Pl. Carib. 19. A shrub or small tree: 
the leaves simple, oblanceolate, sub-acute or very shortly apiculate, with 
sub-entire revolute margins, much narrowed to the base, both surfaces 
shining and sub-viscid; main nerves faint, numerous; length 1°75 to 
4 in. breadth ‘5 to 1°25 in., petiole 'l in. Flowers “25 in. in diam., in 
short few-flowered axillary spreading cymes. Sepals obl@ng, about “1 
in, long as are the stamens. Capsule membranons, compressed, with a 
broad marginal wing notched at base and apex, about ‘75 in. long and 
slightly broader. Linn. Mant, 228; Hiern in Fl. Br, Ind. 1, 697; Kurz 
For. Flora Burma I, 287 ; Baker in Oliv. Fl. Trop. Afr. I, 433; Benth. 
Fl. Austral. T, 475; Brand. For. Fl. 113: Boiss. Fl. Orient. I, 958. D. 
angustifolia, Linn. f. Suppl. Pl. 218; Roxb. Fl^Ind. II, 256. D. dioica, 
Roxb. Hort. Beng. 28; Fl. Ind. Il, 256; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I. 
pt. 2, p. 580. D. Burmanniana, DC. Prodr. I, 616; Wight Ill. I, t. 52; 
W. & A. Prodr. 114; Grah, Cat. Bomb. Pl. 30; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. 
Fl. 36; Thwaites Euum. 59; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 580. 
D. microcarpa, DC. Prodr. I, 617. D. Wightiana, Blume Rumph. III, 
189. D. pentandra, Griff. Notul. IV, 548. D. heterophylla, Hortul. ex 
G. Don. Gen. Syst. I, 674; Wall. Cat. 8081. Ptelea viscosa, Linu? Sp. 
Pl ed. I, 118; Burm. Fl. Ind. 36. D. spathulata, Sm. in Rees Cycl. 
XII, n. 2. D. arabica, Hochst. & Steud. in Herb. Arab. Schimp. n. 766. 
— Burm. Fl. Zeyl. t, 23. Rumph. Herb. Amboin. 1V, t. 50. 

In all the provinces; but usually planted.—Distris., Warm coun- 
tries generally. 


18. HARPULLIA, Roxb. 


Erect trees. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, pinnate ; leaflets alter- 
nate, entire, acuminate, sub-glabrous. "lowers dicecious or polygamous, 


in racemes „or panicles, regular. Sepals 4-5, erect, equal, imbricated. 


Petals 4-5, narrowly obovate, exceeding the calyx, sometimes clawed, 
without either glands or scales, but sometimes with inflected lobes at 
the base of the lamina. Stamens 5-8, inserted within the obscure disc. 
Ovary pubescent, ellipsoidal or oblong, 2-celled; ovules usually 2 ta- 
gether, superposed, Style elongated ; stigma linear, usually more or less 
twisted. Capsule coriaceous, inflated, 2-lobed, 2-celled, loculicidally 
9.valved ; cells 1-2-seeded. Seeds sub-globose, exalbuminous, usually 
arillato.— Dister, About 6 species, tropical Asiatic, Australian and 
set CUPANIOIDES, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 86; Fh Ind. cd, 
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Wall II, 442: ed. 1832 I, 645. A tall tree: young parts mi- 
nutely tawny, puberulous. Leaves 12 to 18 in. long, the rachises 
slightly puberulous ; leaflets 6 to 12, opposite or alternate, oblong to 
elliptic-lanceolate, acute or shortly acuminate, the base obliquely 
cuneate, both surfaces glabrous; main nerves 8 to 12 pairs, curving 
upwards, puberulous or glabrous: length 2:5 to 8 in., breadth 1°35 to 
2°75 in., petiolule *15 in. Panicles with few short branches, terminal 
or axiHary, puberulous. Flowers large, “3 in. in diam. Sepals 5, free, 
unequal, ا4 ٭×ط‎ oblong or sub-rotund, minutely pubescent outside, 
Petals 5, narrower than the sepals but longer. Stamens 5, shorter than 
the petals, the anthers oblong. Disc small, puberulous. Ovary broadly 
ovoid, compressed, grooved, pubescent; style short, reflexed ; stigma small, 
2.lobed. Fruit capsular, broadly reniform, compressed, 2-lobed, glabrous. 
Seed semioval, the aril orange-coloured and covering the whole seed, 
Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. BF. Ind. I, 692; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, 
570: Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 287: Wall. Cat. 8078. Harpullia rupestris, 
Bl. Rumphia, III, 175. Ha fruticosa, Bl. 4 c. 179. H. fracinifolia, 
Bl. 1. e. 176. H. thanatophora, Bl. L c. 178.  Streptostigma viridiflorum, 
Thwaites in Hook. Kew Journ., VI, 298, t. 9. 

Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 1015, 7074; Scortechini Anda- 
mans: King’s Collector. 


19. Turrrra, Vent. 


Trees or shrubs with glabrous and shining leaves, and smooth torete 4 ” 
branches. Leaves opposite, stipulate, usually odd-pinnate; leaflets opposite, ` 


stipellate, serrulate, sub-coriaceous. Panicles terminal and axillary ; flowers 
small, regular, hermaphrodite. Calyx 5-partite, imbricated. Petals 5, 
imbricāted. Stamens 5, inserted outside the lobed or crenulate raised 
disc; filaments flattened; anthers short. Ovary sessile, 3-lobed and 
-celled ; styles 3, combined or distinct; stigmas sub-capitate ; ovules 2 to- 
gether or more and then in two rows. Fruit sub-globose, indehiscent, 
3-celled. Seeds angular; testa hard, shining; Alum large; albumen 


fleshy; aril 0. Embryo straight.— Disrars. About ten species in sub- ` 


tropical Asia and America. 

TURPINIA POMIFEREA, DC. Prod. IT, 3. A tree 30 to 40 foot high, all 
parts glabrous. Leaves stipulate, 8 to 15 in. long, mostly unequally 
pinnate; leaflets 5 to 10, thinly coriaceons, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, the edges serrate, the base cuneate; main nerves 
5 or 6 pairs, remote, ascending ; length 2:5 to 8 in., breadth 1 to 3 in, 
petiolules of the lateral leaflets “25 to “35 in., of the terminal one vary- 
ing from 1 to 2 in.; stipules interpetiolar or triangular, caducuous. Pani- 
cles spreading, shorter than the leaves; — —— 
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- teolate. at the base, puberulous. Flowers numerous near the ends of 
the branches, '15 in. in diam, greenish-white. Calyx with 5 deep 
oblong obtuse lobes, puberulous or" glabrescent. Petals oblong, longer 
than the calyx, puberulous. Stamens about as long as the petals, the 
filaments glabrous. Ovary broadly ovoid, furrowed, almost separable 
into 3 loculi, glabrons, tapering into the stout stylar column. Fruit 
globose, with fleshy smooth pericarp, slightly trigonous, 3-celled, 3- 
seeded. Miq. Fl."Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, 593; Hiern in Hook. fil. Fl. 
Br. Inf. I, 698: Kurz For. Flora Burma I, 292; Wall. Cat. 4276. 
Dalrymplea pomifera, Roxb, Hort. Beng. 17; Cor. Pl. t. 299; FL Ind. J, 
633. T. nepalensis, Wall. Cat. 4277 ; W. and A. Prodr. 156; Wight Ic. 

E t. 972; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 159; Thwaites Enum, 71. T. microcarpa, 

I W. aud A. Prodr. 156, T. martabaniga, Wall. Cat. 4278. T. latifolia, 
Wall. Cat. 4939. Canarium Sajiga, Ham. ex W. and A. Prodr. 175.— 
Wall. Cat. 8104. | 

Perake King's Collector, No. 4243.— DISTRIB. Java, Sumatra, 
British India. 

` Var. sphaerocarpa, King. Leaflets broadly ovate or ovate-rotund, 

only slightly and shortly acuminate. Panieles often longer than the 

leaves. Fruit not more than about “5 or “6 in. in diam., depressed. 

E Turpinta sphaerocarpa, Hassk. Cat. Hort. Bat. Bogor. 228; Flora Vol. 
XXV (1842), Bibl. II, p. 42; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. IL, 593. 
Turpinia latifolia, Wall. Cat. No. 4939. Dulrymplea javanica, Hassk. 
PLI av. Rar. 439. 

— In all the provinces except the Andamans and Nicobars. 
— This is the common form in the Malayan Provinces. 
K £ | Order XXX V.—SADIACEX. 


Climbing or erect shrubs or erect trees, glabrous or with simple 
hairs. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, simple or compound. Flowers 
small or minute, hermaphrodite or polygamous, usually panicled. Calyx 
4-5-partite, imbricate. Petals 4-5, equal or unequal, opposite or alter- 
nate with the sepals, imbricate. Disc usually small, annular, Stamens 

T 4-5, opposite the petals, inserted at the base of or on the disc, all 
"perfect or two only perfect and three withont anthers; filaments clavate, 
ا‎ or subulate; anthers didymous, cells distant bursting trans- 
versely or by adeciduous.cap. Ovary 2-3-celled, compressed or 2-3- 
lobed; styles 2-3, free or connate, or O, stigmas punctiform; ovules 1-2 
y in each cell. Ripe carpels 1-2, dry or fleshy, indebiscent. Seeds com- 
LE X pressed or globose, basilar, hilum broad, testa membranous or coriaceous, 
`. albumen 0; embryo various, cotyledons often contorted, radicle deflexed. 
I. Disrris. A small chiefly Indian order, with 4 genera and about 35 species. 

| — J. qr. 68 
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Stamens 4-5, all perfect and equal ... 1. Sapia. wa 


Stamens 5, very unequal » 2. MELIOSMA. 


1. Sani, Coleb. 


Climbing or sarmentose shrubs ; branches with the bud-scales per- 
sistent nt their bases, Leaves quite entire. Flowers axillary, solitary, 
cymose or panicled, usually hermaphrodite, 2-bractgate ; bracts, calyx, 

. corolla, stamens and carpels all opposite. Calyx £-5-partite., Petals 
4—5, with transparent lines, green, purplish or yellow. Disc annular, 

۱ 4-5-lobed. Stamens 4-5, inserted at the base of the disc; anthers 
extrorse or introrse. Carpele 2, rarely 3, cohering slightly ; styles 2, : 
erect, terminal, cohering slightly ; ovules 2 in each carpel, collateral or , 
superposed, horizontal. Ripe-carpels 1 or 2, gibbons, with a sub-basal 
style, dry or drupaceous, Seed reniform, testa coriaceous, dotted; 
embryo curved, cotyledons straight or incurved, flat, rngose or undulate, 
radicle cylindric.— DisrRiB. About 16 species, natives of ffopical and 
temperate Indin. 

Flowers solitary, axillary iss e l. S. sumatrana. 

Flowers in racemes or panicles سے‎ .. 2 &. BH monacea. 

1. Santa SUMATRANA, Blume Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 370. A `. 
woody climber: young shoots with cinereoua bark, snb-glabrous. a 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate to elliptic, acuminate, entire, the base cuneate ; 
upper surface glabrous, the lower minutely pubernlons and sub- 
lepidote ; main nerves about 5 pairs, much curved, the reticulations 
wide; length 3:5 to 7 in., breadth 1:25 to 3:5 in., petiole “35 to *75 in. 
Peduncle solitary, KLĪDA V, ‘35 in, long (longer in fruit). Sepals broadly 
triangular, pubescent at the edges. Petals much longer than the sepals, 
lanceolate, glabrous. Stamens nearly as long as the petals, but shorter 


than the cylindric glabrous style. Fruit compressed, obliquely ovoid, 
; glabrous, when ripe bright blue with dark spots. Mig. F1. Ind. Bat. 0 
Vol. J, pt. 2, 619. "^ 


Perak: Scortechini ; King's Collector, Nos. Nos. 2117, 5053, — 
Distrib. Sumatra, 


2. SAWA LIMONACEA, Wall. Cat. 1000. A lofty climber: young 





E branches slender, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong or مہ‎ 
(1 ` gente or acuminate, entire; the base cuneate, rarely rounded; both | 
J ` surfnces glabrous, the upper shining and reticulate, —* lower paler : and = 





tesselate-reticulate ; main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, curved, faint; length 
25 to 6 in., breadth. 1 to 1-75 in.; مد‎ — Sar A tie der sd FaN 1 


^. 
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obovate. Stamens included, the filaments clavate, the anthers short 
with broad connective. Fruit solitary or paired, compressed, obliquely 
orbicolar or elliptic, *5 in. long. -Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. T, 210; 
Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IT, 3. Celastrina, Wall. Cat. 9015; Sabia sp. 
Griff. Notul. IV, 423; Ic. Pl. As. t. 568. p. 2. 

Penang: Curtis, Nes. 122], 2158. Perak: Scortechini, No. 628.— 
Distrib. British India at the base of the Eastern Himalayan and 
Assam Range, Chittagong. 

Babía wiridissima, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLI, Pt. 2, (1572), 
p. 304, is, as Kurz's type specimens in the Calcutta Herbarium clearly prove, A 


mixture of Erythropolum scandens, Blame, and an undescribed species of Blachia 
which I propose to name B. tiridissima. 


2. Menīiosma, Blume. 


Trees or shrubs, pubescent or glabrous. Leaves simple or unequally 
pinnate ; leaflets sub-opposite, the terminal one rarely wanting. Flowers 
in branched terminal or terminal and axillary panicles, small or minute, 
hermaphrodite, rarely unisexual; bracts caducous. Bracteoles and sepals 
5-9, persistent, forming an uninterrupted whorl round the petals. Petals 
5; 3 large, nearly orbicular, valvate ; 2 smaller, interior, placed behind 
the fertile stamens, either membranons and nearly free or reduced to a 
bifid scale adnate to the filament. Stamens 5; 2 fertile, opposite the 
smaller petals ; filament short, flattened, incurved, expanded at the top 
into a cup which bears two globose cells that burst transversely, spring- 
ing back elastically; 3 deformed, broad, opposite the larger petals, 
2-fid with 2 empty cells, together forming a cup over the pistil. 
Disc cupular or annular, with 2-5 simple or dentate teeth. Ovary 
sessile, 2- rarely 3-celled, contracted into a simple or 2-partible style, 
stigma simple; ovules 2 in each cell. Drupe small, oblique, sub-globose ; 
stone crustaceous, l-celled, with usually a basilar rounded projection 
over which the seed is curved. Seed globose, testa membranous ; 
cotyledons conduplicate, radicle incurved.— Distrib. Species nbout 32; 
natives of Tropical Asia and Malay Archipelago, with a few in 5. 
«America. 

Lenves simple. 


Petals 5; flowers ‘O5 in. in diam. .., e. 1 M. elliptica. 
Petals 0; flowers “1 in. in diam. T aes 2. M. lancifolia. 
Lenves pinnate. 


Leaflets quite glabrous. 
YA shrub موہ جوا‎ 12 to 18 in. long; leaflets 7 to 


18; 1 ne es 7 to 10 pairs ... ... 3. M, nttīda. 
A tree ; leaves 30 to 40 in. long; leaflets 21 to 
25; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs... .. 4. M. levis. 
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Leaflets hairy, especially on the under surface. 

Flowers in clusters, sessile, buds globose — ,.. 5. M. lanceolata, 

- Flowers solitary, shortly pedicelled, buds ob- | 

long — * .. O. M. Ridleyt. 

1. MELIOSMA ELLIPTICA, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IT, 5. A tree 20 
to 40 feet high; young branches, petioles, the midribs of the leaves on 
both surfaces, and the lower surface especially on the nerves densely 
rusty-pubescent or tomentose. Leaves elliptic or oblanceolate, shortly 
caudate-acuminate, the edges entire or remotely serrate, gradually 
narrowed from above the middle to the petiole: upper surface glab- 
rous except the midrib and puberulous nerves ; main nerves about 10 
pairs, curving upwards, the transverse veins distinct ; length 4 to 9 in, 
breadth 1:25 to 3 in. ; petiole ‘5 to 1-5 in. Panicle terminal, usually on 
rather a long peduncle, longer than the leaves, the branches rather 
few and short. Flowers crowded, sessile, "05 in. in diam. Bracteoles 
pubescent, Sepals 4, sub-coriaceous, orbicular, very concave, shining, 
sub-ciliolate. Petals 5, darkerin colour than the sepals but of similar 
shape, thick, opaque and dotted, glabrous. Fertile stamens 2 to 4. Fruit 
sub-globalar, ridged, eub-gibbous at the base, glabrous, “2 to ‘25 in. 
in diam. Sabia floribunda, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat, Suppl. 521. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1025; Maingay, Derry. Perak: King's 
Collector, Nos, 4051, 5468, 5469, 6150, 8103, and 10659.—Singapore. 
Distare. Sumatra. 

This is closely allied to M. simplicifolia which has however its 
flowers in ultimate cymlets of 3, whereas in this the flowers are single. 
The sepals moreover in M, simplicifolia aro thinner and more pubescent 
than in this, Asa rule the leaves in this species are quite entire; but 
in several of the Perak specimens they are coarsely serrate, without in 
any other respect departing from the typical form, 

2. MELIOSMA LANCIFOLIA, Hook fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IT, 5. A tree: 
young branches petioles and inflorescence rusty-villous. Leaves thinly 
coriaceous, oblanceolate-acuminate, entire, gradually narrowed from 
nbove the middle to the petiole; both surfaces distinctly reticulate, 
the upper shining, glabrous except the tomentose midrib and nerves; 
lower villous on the midrib and nerves, otherwise with scattered hairs; 
main nerves 20 to 24 pairs, spreading, curved, interarching freely; 
length 12 to 18 in., breadth 3:5 to 4 in., petiole *75 in. Panicle shorter 
than the leaves, pedunculate, the branches few and short and the 
flowers sessile and crowded. Flowers about “1 in. in diam. ; bracteole 
oblong, pubescent, shorter than the 4 ovate glabrous sepals: petals O, 


.. 


fertile; stamens 2 or 3, shorter than the sepals. Ovary elliptic; style 


short, terminal, Fruit transversely ovoid-globose, keeled, glabrous, 
*3 in, in diam. | | 1 | 


„4 
` 
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Malacca: Maingay, No. 463/2. Perak: Scortechini. 

3. MELIOSMA sirina, Blume Cat. Hort, Bot. Bogor. ۰ Rumphia, 
III, 202, t. 169. A shrub or small tree: young brauches glabrous, 
lenticellate. Leaves 12 to 18 in. long, unequally pinnate, quite glabrous, 
the rachises deeply channelled on the upper surface; leaflets coriaceous, 
7 to 13, opposite or alternate, elliptie-ovate or obovate-lanceolate, acute 
or shortly acuminate, entire, the base more or less cunente, rarely 
rounded ; both surfaces quite glabrous, the lower paler and prominently 
reticulate; main nerves 7 to 10 pairs, spreading, curving upwards, 
interarching at some distance from the margin; length 4 to 12 in., 
breadth 1°75 to 425 in.; petiolules '35 to '75 in.  Panicles terminal or 
axillary, rather shorter than the leaves, scurfy-puberulous, the branches 
short and the flowers densely crowded. Plowers *1 in. in diam., shortly 
pedicelled; the buds pointed, the bracteole single aud coriaceous. Sepals 
4, sub-rotund, concave, spreading. Pelals 5; the 3 outer rotund, valvate, 
the sutures of their edges prominent; the two inner completely enclosed, 
small, each with a stamen opposite it. Stamens 2; the hooded anther 
broad, expanded and with two rotund diverging lobes separated by a wide 
connective, the filament tapering to a narrow base. Ovary ovoid. Fruit 
obliqnely elliptic when young, slightly flattened on one side and keeled 
on the other; when ripe ovoid-rotund, about 1 in. long and ‘8 in. in 
diam. Blame Rumphia III, 202. t. 169; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2. 617. 
Meliosma sumatrana, Hook fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IL 6. Millingtoma suma- 
trana, Jack in Mal. Misc. II, 39; Nees in Flora for 1825, 106; Mig. FL 
Ind. Bat. Lc. rina integerrima, Blame Bijdr, 231. 

Malacea: Griffith, Maingay, No. 461. Penang: Curtis, No. 2836. 
Perak: (very common) King's Collector,.—DisrRis. Sumatra. 

4. Meniosma tevis, King n. sp. <A tree 40 to 50 feet high: 
leaves 30 to 40 in. long; the rachises and petioles puberulous and 
terete, the latter swollen at the base; leaflets 10 to 12 pairs, coria- 
ceous, narrowly oblong-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate ; the edge eutire, 
recurved when dry, the base rather abruptly cuneate: both surfaces 
glabrous; the upper dull, opaque, olivaceous when dry, the lower 
pale brown, tesselate-areolate; main nerves l4 to 16 pairs, spread- 
ing, curving, interarching far from the edge: length 5 to 7 in, 
breadth 1 to 1:25 in,; petiole '35 iu.  Panicles about as long as the 
leaves with lax racemo-like branches, sparsely covered with very short 
coarse rusty hairs. Flowers less than “1 in. in diam., sessile on very 


short woody lateral branchlets ; bracteoles two, unequal, broadly oblong, 


pubescent. Sepals 2, sub-orbicular, congave, erect, thick, puberulous 
outside. Petals 5; the three outer larger than the sepals, very concave, 
glabrous, the two inner small and irregular. Stamens 2, or sometimes 3, 


the anther with wide hooded connective. Fruit unknown. 


` 
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Perak: King's Collector, No. 7893. l * 

This is allied to M. lanceolata, Bl., but it appears to me to differ from 
that and from every other described species. From M. lanceolata it is 
readily distinguished by its more numerous perfectly smooth leaficts 
tesselate-retieulate beneath ; by its flowers on short ultimate branchlets ; 
by its double bracteole and concave petals. 

9. Meniosma LANCEOLATA, Blume Cat. Hort. Bot. Bogor. 32; 
Rumphia IIT, 200, t. 168. A tree: young branches stout, more or less 
covered with short deciduous rusty tomentum, Leaves 12 to 24 in. 
long; the petiole stont, terete, swollen at the base, the rachis glabrescent 
or puberulous; leaflets 6 to 8 pairs with one odd, very coriaceous, 
oblong, shortly acuminate; the edges entire, recurved when dry: the * 
base rounded or slightly cuneate, sometimes oblique; upper surface 
smooth and shining, usually very rugulose from the ' depression of the 
nerves and reticulations: lower surface dull, the midrib nerves nnd 
reticulations very prominent and with numerous flexuose sub-adpressed 
hairs: length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1:25 to 2 in.; petiolules *2 to “35 in. 
long, stout, pubescent. Panicles very large, with long raceme-like 
branches, rusty-pubescent. Flowers in rather close clusters, sessile, 

‘L in, in diam. ; bracteole single. Sepals 3, orbicular-triangular, blunt, 
sub-glabrous. Petals5; the three outer orbicular, flat and much larger ` 
than the sepals; the two inner small, irregular, shorter than the stamens. 

Stamens 2, shorter than the outer petals, the anthers very broad. Fruit 
sub-globular, compressed, boldly keeled, glabrous, “3 in. in diam, Hook. 

fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IL, 7. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1022; Maingay, No. 361; Derry, Nos. 21 . 
and 1122. Singapore: Ridley, Nos. 347, 1892, 3876. 

Var. pubescens, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IL 7. Under surfaces of the 
leaves and inflorescence densely and softly rusty-tomentose : fruit 4 in. 
in diam, 

Singapore: Ridley, No>6341. ; 

6. Meniosma RIDLEYI, King n. sp. A medium tree: leaves 15 in. * 
or more in length, their rachises densely and minutely rufous-tomentose : | 
leaflets 11 to 15, opposite or alternate, thinly coriaceous, oblong or 
oblong-lanceolaté, shortly acuminate, the base abruptly and obliquely cn- 
neate ; upper surface pot rugulose, sparsely adpressed-pubescent, the 
midrib and nerves tomentose : under surface minutely rufous-pubescent, 
the midrib and nerves with dense long shining hairs: main nerves 7or8 | 
pairs, ascending, curving, the reticulations distinct: length 2:5 to 5 in, < 
breadth “9 to 1-2 in.; petiolules “1 to 2 im, tomentose. Panicle longer 


than the leaves, densely rufous-tomentose, with short branches bearing — 


mitimate spikes of Rowers, “Flowers solitary, oblong; not- —‏ ملا 
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even in bud, under “1 in. long. Bracteoles two, unequal, ovate, acute, 
pubescent; pedicel of flower very short, Sepals 5, ovate, blunt, concave, 
crect, shortly ciliolate at the edges. Petals and stamens absent. Ovary 
broadly ovoid, tomentose; style thick, conical, glabrescent. Fruit unknown. 

Singapore: Ridley, No. 6342. 

The only specimens of this are in flower; and, the ovaries having 
been fertilised, the petals and stamens (as is the case in other species of 
Meliosma) have fallen off. The only specimens known are Mr. Ridley's. 
They were collected in the little patch of forest which forms an ad junct 
to the Botanic Garden of Singapore, which is one of the few pieces 
of the original vegetation of the island which have escaped the ravages 
of axe and spade. In leaf this plant is not unlike M. lanceolata, Bl., but 
the nervati6®n and pubescence of the leaflets nre different. 

Note.—Besides tho foregoing, there are in the Calcutta Herbarium specimens 
from Singapore (Herb. Hidley, without a number) of a pinnate-leaved Melioama. 
Nono of these are in fruit, but there aro plenty of flowers, and these closely resemble 
the flowera of M. lanceolata, Bl. The leaflets of thia plant nre narrowly oblong, of 
rather thinner texture than those of M. lanceolata, and their upper surfaces are not 


glabrous (except the pubescent midrib), and they are not at all rugulose; the under 
surfuces are densely covered with unequally long shining hairs. 


Nat. Ord. XX XVI, ANACARDIACEAE. . 


Trees or shrubs usually with oleo-resinous often acrid juice. Leaves 
alternate (opposite in Bouea), simple or compound. Flowers small, regu- 
lar, unisexual, polygamous, sometimes hermaphrodite, usually in panicles, 
the ultimate branchlets being cymose. Calyx 3-5-partite, sometimes 
accrescent (spathaceous in (Juta, calyptrate in Melanorrhoea). Petals 
3 to 5, alternate with the segments of the calyx, free, imbricate or 
valvate in bud, sometimes accrescent, rarely absent. Disc flat, cupular 
or annular, entire or lobed, rarely obsolete. Stamens equal in number 
to the petals, or fewer, or more numerous, often abortive, inserted beneath 
the disc, rarely on it: filaments often subulate ; the anthers 2-celled, 
basi- or dorsi-fixed. Pistil in the male flower usually absent, in the 
female solitary, or pistils 4 or 6 and apocarpous, or 2 to 5 and synear- 
pous: ovary mostly superior (half-inferior in Holigarna) the loculi with 
a single ovule pendulous from the top of the cell or from its side, or 
from au ascending funicle rising from the base: styles | to 5 and free, or 
the stigma sub-sessile, or simple or lobed. Fruit superior (except in Holi- 
garna and Drimycarpus) and drupaceous, with one cell and one seed, and 
sometimes with acorescent sepals or petals ; or a false drupe with a 2- to 5- 
celled stone covered by pulp. Seed exalbuminous: the embryo straight 


or curved; cotyledons plano-convex, radicle short.—Disrurm. chiefly 


tropical: about 430 species ip 55 genera. 
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Sub-Order I. ANACARDIAE. Ovary 1-celled (i in all 
the Asiatic species). | 
Tribe I.— Ma»giferae. Carpels soliterss or 5 
with only one fertile; style usually lateral or 
gynobasic, ovules عم دو‎ or semi-pendu- 
lous (in Anacardium) from û basal funicle ; 
ovary often with a gynophore; stamens in one 
or more whorl, sometimes reduced to a single 
individual ; leaves simple. 
Neither sepals nor petals accrescent. 
Carpels 5, rarely 4 or 6; stamens lO. ... 1. BUCHANANTA. 
Carpel solitary. 


Leaves opposite sia s. 2. BOVE: 
Leaves alternate. 
Calyx 4-5-partite, stamens lto 5; tz 
drupe with succulent mesocarp, the e 
. endocarp hard and fibrous, the Remus. 
peduncle not enlarged ... 3. MANGIFERA. 


Calyx 4-5-partite, stamens 8 to 10 
nll oronly afew perfect; drupe reni- 
form, compressed, the peduncle much 
enlarged ... n es 4. ANACARDICM, 
Calyx spathaceons, petals 4 to 6; 
torus stipitate, drepe sub-ligneous, 





tubercled or ridged, the endocarp F 22: 
leathery... * sex. 0D. GLUTA ee 
Petals accrescent. te) act: = 
Calyx — ; stamens 5 or numer- "a 
ous ... edt e. 0. MELANORRHOEA, 
Calyx 5- arka ; stamens 5,, € — “W 


stalked — ae 
Tribe IL— Rhoideae. Carpels solitary or 3 aid 
united ; styles terminal or lateral, free or con- 
nate bel ; ovary l-celled ; ovule solitary, _ 
rising by a short funicle from the base one 
from near the base of the cell, or suspended - 
from the wall near the apex; stamens in 1 or 2 
whorls ; fruit drupaceous, 1-celled, 1-seeded, 
sometimes with the accrescent calyx-segments 
at its base (obscurely 2-celled in Drepano- 
x spermum); embryo usually curved, rarely 
A . straight: 1 leaves simple, trifoliolato or — 
To cord “£ 
| 7 
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Lenves simple. 
Sepals accrescent, fruit sessile ; flowers 
4-merous, embryo straight ... ... 
Sepals not accrescent ; flowers 5-merous ; 
stamens 6 to 10, style 1, embryo curved .. 

. Leaves pinnate; petals imbricate. 

Stamens 5, alternating with 5 staminodes. 
Stigma erect, 3-lobed exe ies 
Stigma flat, much bent, not 3-lobed ... 

Stamens 4 to 10; staminodes none. 
Stamens 4 to 10; styles 3; drupe 
solitary, small, compressed, ۱۔1‎ 
1-seeded, not crowned by the styles . 
Stamens 8 to 10; styles 3 or 4; drupe 
reniform, compressed, 1-celled, 1-sceded, 
crowned by the distaut styles 


Tribe IIL— Semecarpeae. Ovary consisting 
of three united carpels, unilocular, free or 
immersed in and adnate to the cupular or 
tubular disc; ovule solitary, suspended by a 
funicle from the side of the loculus above its 
middle or just. below the apex, stamens in a 
single row; styles 3; drupe large, usually con- 
nate with the enlarged more or less fleshy 
Jd eduncle, inferior in Drimycarpus. 
> Drupe superior, 
Petals valvate, stamens 5, style 1; calyx- 
tube persistent, much enlarged in the 
fruit and ad to the base of the drupe 
Petals imbricate, stamens 5, styles 3, 
drupe on a much enlarged fleshy recep- 
tacle... ese asa one 
Drupe inferior. 
Petals imbricate, stamens 5, style 1, ovary 
inferior, drupe transversely ovoid * 


'Sub-Order IL Sroxpiae. Ovary and drupe 2- to 


_5-celled, ovules pendulous. 
Flowers bisexual, 5-merous, stamens 10; styles 
5, thick, connate by their apices ; drupe 5- 
celled, sometimes fewer-celled by abortion „.. 
J. n. 59 


4 ° iP. 
" o 
A 4 - 


B. 


Ce) n; * 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


PARISHIA. 


CAMPNOSFERMA. 


MICROSTEMON. 
PENTASPADON. 


Ravs. 


ODINA. 


MELANOCHYLA. 


SEMECARPUS. 


DRIMYCARPUS. 


DRACONTOMELUM, 
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1. BUCHANANIA, Roxb., 


Trees. Leaves alternate, petioled, simple, quite entire. Panicles 
terminal and axillary, crowded, Flowers small, white, hermaphrodite. 
Calyx short, 3-5-toothed or -lobed, persistent, imbricate.. Petals 4-5, 
oblong, recurved, fmbricate. Disc orbicular, 5-lobed. Stamens 8-10, 
free, inserted at the base of the disc. Carpels 5-6, free, sented in the 
eavity of the dise, one fertile, the rest imperfect; style short, stigma 
truncate ; ovule 1, pendulous from a basal funicle. Drupe small, flesh 
scanty; stone crustaceons or bony, 2-valved. Seed gibbous, acute at 
one end; cotyledons thick; radicle superior.—Dtstutr. A tropical 
Asiatic, Australian and Polynesian genus ; species abont 25. 

Anthers not sagittate at the base ... e. l. B. platyneura. 
Anthers sagittate at the base. 

Leaves always sharply acuminate at the apex, 

ihe lower surface of the midrib pubescent ; 

panicles pubescent oes — e. 2. B. sessilifolia. 

Leaves rounded or obtuse at the apex, some- 

times shortly and blantly acuminate, every- 

where glabrous: panicle glabrous .. Se. 3. B. florida, 

I. BucHANANIA PLATYNEURA, Kurz in — As. Soc. Bengal XLV 
(1876), pt. 2, p. 125. A tree 40 to 60 feet high, the young shoots 
deciduously puberulons. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly elliptic to elliptic- 
lanceolate, shortly and bluntly acuminate, the base cuneate and sometimes 
slightly unequal; both surfaces glabrous and shining, the reticulations 
when dry distinct or not, the midrib broad on both surfaces; main nerves 
1] to 13 pairs, spreading, curving ; length 4 to 9 in. or even 11 in, 
breadth 1°75 to 2:5 in., petiole *5 to lin. Paggcles crowded at the ends 
of the branches, axillary, erect, shorter or longer than the leaves, shortly 
pedunculate, puberulous; their branches short, slender, horizontal, 
cymosely few-flowered. Flowers `l in. in diam., on minutely bracteolate 
pedicels longer than themselves. Sepals 4, thick, ovate or elliptic, 
obtuse, much shorter than the petals, Petals 4, oblong, very blunt, 
spreading and reflexed. Stamens 8; the anthers narrow, elongate, the 
bases not sagittate, the apices recurved ; filaments longer than the 
anthers, flat. Pistils several, one only ripening. Drupe sub-globular, 
with 4 vertical ridges, two prominent and two obscure, glabrous, 
purplish-black when ripe; the stone hard, “4 in. in diam, Engler in DG. 
Mon, Phan. IV, 193. i 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands : very common. 

This is put by Engler amongst doubtful species—no doubt ns the 
result of his not having seen good specimens ; for the species isa very 
well-marked one. Its nearest ally is the Sumatran species JJ. splendens, 
Miq. 2 
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2. BUCHANANTA SESSILIFOLIA, Blume Mus, Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 1814. A 
shrub or small tree, the young branches puberulous and not swollen, nlti- 
mately glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblanceolate, always abruptly 
acuminate at the apex and much narrowed to the base, either with a short 
petiole or sessile; the upper surface glabrous and rather dull, the 
lower pale-brown when dry and glabrous except often the sparsely 
adpressed-pubescent midrib; main nerves 13 to 15 paire, spreading, 
slightly prominent on the lower surface ; length 3:5 to 7 in., breadth 
1:5 to 2:5 in.; petiole none or from *1to*6 in. long. Panicles pedunenlate, 
exceeding the leaves, slender; the branches divaricate, and with the 
flowers crowded towards their apices, sparsely pubescent. Flowers 15 
in. in diam., on short pedicels. Sepals 5, sub-rotund, puberulous. Petals 
oor 6, much larger than the sepals, oblong, blunt with the apices 
recurved, glabrous. Stamens 8 or 10: the anthers sagittate, the basal 
lobes rounded and swollen; thefilaments short, thick, compressed. 
Pistils several. Drupe sub-cordate, rotund, compressed, glabrous, about 
“35 in. long. Miq. WI. Ind. Bat., Vol. I, pt. 2, 637; Suppl, 523; Engler in 
DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 191. B. acuminata, Turcs. in Bull. Mose. (1858), 
I, 472; Hook. fil. Fl, Br. Ind. II, 24; Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 308. 
Hypericinea lucida, Wall. Cat. 4827. Terebinthacea, Wall. Cat. 5505, 
(Jide Hook. fil.) 

In all the Provinces except the Andamans and Nicobars: very 
common.— Distris, the Malayan Archipelago. 

This differs from all the forms of B. florida, Schauer, in having 
more acuminate leaves of thinner texture, with the midrib pubescent 
on the lower surface, and with rather more numerous nerves: and also 
in having a pubescent panicle and larger fruit. There is considerable 
variation as to the petiole. In some specimens there is no petiole at all, 
and it is to these which Blume gave the name `B. sessilifolia, Turc- 
zaninofī's ngme B. acuminata, being applicable to all the forms, is a 
far more appropriate one; and Sir Joseph Hooker adopts it although 
the procedure is, as he admits, “ against the laws of priority ;" for Turc- 
zaninoff's species was not published until 1858, whereas Blume dates 

| 51. | 
ci ij diana FLORIDA, Schaner in Nov. Act. Caes. Leop. Carol. 
XIX, Suppl. I, 481. A small glabrous tree, young branches close to 
the leaves, thick and with mauy cicatrices, Leaves thinly coriaceous, 
oblong-lanceolate to obovate-oblong, the apex rounded or obtuse ; nar- 
rowed from below the middle to the broad channelled somewhat winged 
| both surfaces shining, reticulate ; main nerves about 12 pairs, 
| very distinct; length 4 to 5:5 in., breadth 1:25 
75 in. Panicles crowded about the ends of the 


petiole ; es 
the intermediate veins 
to 175 in. ; petiole “5 to 
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branches, axillary, longer than the leaves, narrow, lax, the branches 
short, bracteoles minute. Flowers on pedicels longer than themselves, 
25 in. m diam. Sepals 4or 5, orbicular, slightly unequal. Petals 4 or 
5, larger than the sepals, elliptic, obtuse. Stamens 8, the anthers elongate, 
cordate at the base; the filaments shorter, subulate. Pistils 3 or 4, 
but one only fertile. Drupe broadly ovoid or sub-globular, slightly 
compressed, about '25 in. long. Engl. in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 188. 

Var. lucida, Engler 1. c. 189: Leaves oblong-lanceolate, sometimes 
shortly and obtusely acuminate, the nerves and veins very prominent. 
B. lucida, Blame Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 184; Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind, 
II, 24; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 637. B. palembanica, Blume 
Ll c. 186; B. subobovata, Griff. Not. IV, 413. B. polybotrya, Miq. Fl. 
Ind. Bat, I, pt. 2, p. 638. Hypericinea angustata, Wall. Cat., No. 4830. 
B. arborescens, Blume Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 188; Kurz For. Flora 
Burma, I, 308. 

Penang, Kedah, Singapore, Malacca, Perak :— DISTRIK, Sumatra, 
Burma. 

This, althongh widely distributed in the Malnyan Peninsula, does 
not appear to be any thing like so nbundant a tree as B. acuminata, but 
it is more common than the following variety. 

Vur. petiolaris, Engl. l. c. 189: Leaves obovate-oblong, contracted 
at the base into the long cuneate petiole. B. petiolarfs, Miq. Fl. Ind. 
Bat. Vol. T, pt. 2, p. 637. B. bancana, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 523. 

Penang: Wallich (Cat. No. 4831). Singapore: Ridley, Nos. 438, 
1882. 


2. Bovea, Meissn. 
Trees. Leaves opposite, petioled, coriaceous, glabrous, qnite entire. 
Flowers small, in axillary and terminal panicles, polygamous. Sepals 


3-5, deciduous, valvate. Petals 3-5, vertically keeled on the inner face, ` 


imbricate. Disc very small. Stamens 3-5, inserted within the disc, all 
fertile. Ovary sessile; style short, terminal, stigma obscurely and un- 
equally 3-lobed; ovule ascending from the wall of the cavity. Drupe 
fleshy ; stone thin, fibrous, 1-celled, 1-seeded. Seed suberect ; cotyledons 
fleshy ; radicle very short, Uo ge ALES MR. Species 5, natives of 
Tropical Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 
Leaves 3 to 5 in. long; panicles laxly flow- 
ered; sepals puberulous; petals oblong, erect ; 
fruit “6 to *75 in. long ea ff 
Leaves 5 to 8 in. long; panicles densely 
flowered ; sepals tomentose ; petals oblanceo- 
TETEE S spreading ; fruit more than 2 in. ee š 
long ... ... ; TE des "SN B. macrophylla. ~ 
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1. Bowea surmanica, Griff. Plant. Cantor. 14. A glabroys tree 
50 to 60 or even 90 feet high; young branches slender. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, shortly and obtusely acuminate, 
the base cuneate; main nerves 10 to 15 pairs, spreading, slightly 
depressed on the upper and slightly projecting on the lower surface ; 
length 3 to 5 in., breadth 1 to 2 in.; petiole “25 to *5 in. Panicles much 
shorter than the leaves, terminal or axillary, slender, with a few spread- 
ing laxly-flowered puberulous branches, bracteoles absent. Flowers 
oblong, less than “1 in. in diam., glabrous, on pedicels longer than them- 
selves, Sepals 4, unequal, leathery, broadly ovate, puberulous, Petals 4, 
very thick, erect, oblong, obtuse, longer than the sepals, quite glabrons. 
Stamens 3 to 5, shorter than the petals, the anthers linear, the filaments 
short. Ovary obliquely ovoid. Drupe obliquely ovoid, slightly apiculate, 
‘6 to lin. long. Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 21; Kurz For. Flora Burma, 
I, 306; Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 240. B. oppositifolia, Meissn. in 
Walp. Rep. I. 556; Kurz For. Flora Burma, 1. c. 806. B, Brandisiana, 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871, IT, 50: 1873, IT, 66. Mangifera 
oppositifolia, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I, 640; Hort, Beng. 18; Wall. Cat. 8490. 
Cambessedea, W. and A. Prodr. I, 170. 

In all the Provinces.—Distrts. Burma. 

Var, microphylla, Engl. in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 240. All the 
parts smaller than in the type. Bouea microphylla, Griff. Plant. Cantor. 
15; Notul. 1V, 423; Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 21. B. diversifolia, Miq. 
F). Ind. Bat. Suppl. 522. B. myrsinoides, Blume Mus. Bot. t. I, 204; 
Miquel ۸. c. I, pt. 2, 635. 

` Malacca: Griffith, 1106; Maingay, 479. Singapore: Ridley; 
Hullett, No. 660. 

2. BOUEA MACROPHYLLA, Griff. Plant. Cantor. 15: Notulae, IV, 
420. A tree, all parts glabrous except the inflorescence. Leaves coria- 
ceous, oblong-lanceolate, the apex very shortly and bluntly acuminate, 
the base cuneate or rounded; both surfaces shining; main nerves 
18 to 20 pairs, spreading, slightly depressed on the upper and promi- 
nent on the lower surface; length 5 to 8 in. breadth 1:65 to 2°65 in. ; 
petiole “75 to 1 in. Panicles axillary and from the axils of old leaves, 
9 to 4 in. long, puberulous; their branches spreading, short, and densely 
flowered, Flowers “1 in. in diam., on tomentose pedicels shorter than 
themselves. Sepals 3 or 4, ovate, unequal, blunt, spreading, tomentose 
externally. Petals 3 or 4, oblanceolate-oblong, rather thick, glabrous. 
Stamens 3 or 4, about as long as the sepals: anthers ovate, slightly 
longer than the filaments. Ovary narrowly ovoid, pubescent. Drupe 
* ovoid-oblong, as large ns a hen's egg” (Griff.), pulp abundant ; stone 
leathery, fibrous. Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IT, 21; Engler in DC. Mon. 
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Phan. IV, 239. B. Gandaria, Blame Mus. Bot, Lugd. Bat. I, 204, (sub 
B. tppositifolia. ) 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1105; Maingay, No. 478. Perak: Scorte- 
chini, No. 1938; King's Collector, No. 679. 

This species has larger leaves and fruit than B. burmanica, and 
the panicles are much more densely flowered than in that species. 
The calyx moreover in this is very tomentose, and the petals are 
narrow oblanceolate and spreading. 


3. Manairera, Linn. 


Trees. Leaves alternate, petioled, quite entire, coriaceous. Flowers 
smnll, polygamous, in terminal panicles, pedicel articulate ; bracts deci- 
duous. Sepals 4 or 5, imbricate, deciduous. Petals 4-5, free or adnate 
to the disc, imbricate; nerves thickened, sometimes ending in excrescen- 
ces. Stamens 1-5, ravely 8, inserted just within the disc, or on it, 1 
nsually more perfect and much larger than the others; the others with 
imperfect or smaller anthers, or reduced to teeth or quite absent. Ovary 

sessile, l-celled, oblique; style lateral; ovule pendulous, funicle basal, or 
inserted on the side of the cell above iia base, rarely horizontal. Drupe 
large, fleshy ; stone compressed, fibrous. Seed large, compressed, testa 
papery; cotyledons plano-convex, often unequal and lobed.— DISTRIB. 
tropical Asintic, chiefly Malayan ; about 30 species. 
Disc flesliy, tumid, more or less deeply 4- or 5-lobed, 
the petals inserted at its base. 
Sepals und petals 4, stamen 1. 
Panicles puberulous, 

Leaves narrowly elliptic or elliptic-ob- 

long, tapering much to each end, thiuly 

coriaceous ; petioles 1 to 1:25 iu. long ... 1. M. Giiffithii, 

Leaves elliptie, sub-coriaceous, petioles 


‘25 to 4 in. long ath e Z. M. microphylla. 
Leaves broadly elliptic, slightly obo- 

vate, thickly coriaceous; petioles *25 to . 

"75 in. long ... — es 3. M. sclerophylla. 


Panicles quite glabrous. 
Leaves not reticulate, or very — 
tinctly so on the lower surface only ... 4. M. Maingayi. 


` Leaves distinctly reticulate, 
Leaves broadly oblauceolate or obo- . 
vate-elliptic ... s.s “ee 5. M. andamanica. 


Leaves elliptic-oblong or oblong-lan 
` ceolate, 
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Petioles of lenves 2 to 4:5 in. long, 
thickened and dilated nenr the 
base ; flowers 8 to 12 on the 
ultimate branchlets, racemose ... 6. 
Petioles of lenves '75 to 1:2 in. 
long, only slightly thickened at 
the base; flowers on the ultimate 
branchlets in cymules of 3. — A 
Sepals and petals 5. 
Stamens 5 all fertile; panicle as in 


M. indica TT s — : É 


Stumen 1 perfect, with or without’ abor- 
tive ones (staminodes). 


Panicle minutely tomentose or pubescent 9. 


Panicle quite glabrous. 
Leaves very coriaceous... ese LQ; 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, 
Leaves oblong, or elliptic-oblong, 5 to 
8 in. long., with 16 to 20 pairs of 
prominent main nerves; stamen 


M. longipetiolaia. 


M. guadrifidu. 


M. pentandra. 


M. indica. 


M. oblongifolia. 


„ longer than the petals سے‎ S. ll. M. longipes. 


Leaves elliptic-Innceolate, 3 or 4in. 
long, with 10 or 12 pairs of indistinct 
main nerves; the petals shorter 


than the stamen ssa ve 12. M. gracilipes. 


Disc minute or absent. 


Panicles glabrous (black when dry) stamens 
attached to the minute disc. 
Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, acute or acumi- 
nate, reticulate, main nerves about 20 
pairs; flowers “25 in. long, drupe oblong... 13. 
Leaves elliptic-oblong, obtuse or &ub-acute, 
the reticulations indistinct or obsolete, 
main nerves 15 to 18 pairs; flowers 35 
in. in diam., disc cylindric ; drupe elliptic 
to globose T (xe Toce 14. 
Leaves narrowly linear-oblong or linear- 
lanceolate, with 25 to 35 pairs of main 
nerves, both surfaces conspicuously reti- - 
culate; flowers nearly 3 in. long; drupe 
obliquely and broadly oblong-globose ... 15. 


- 


V. odorata. 


M. foetida. 


M. fragrans. 
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Panicles puberulous, flowers “35 in. long; 
. leaves with obtuse or rounded apices; 

stamens 5 or 6, all perfect „M ... 16. M. lagenifera. 

Panicles tomentose or pubescent; petals 

adnate to the cylindric torus, 

Flowers not more than '3 in. long. 
Leaves sessile or sub-sessile, oblanceo- 
late or obovate-oblong, 9 to 15 in. long, 
panicle 20 to 30 in. long  ... 2o. 17. M. kemanga. 
Leaves broadly lanceolate or elliptic- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, 6 to 12 in. 
long; panicle 12 to 15 in. long. .. 18. V. cassia. 
Flowers '75 in. long, with large concave 
bracts... Wa 8 + 19. M. superba. 

1, MANGIFERA Grrriran, Hook. fil. in Trans, Linn. Soc. XXII, 
165, A tree with stout glabrous branches. Leaves thinly coriaceous, 
narrowly elliptic or elliptic-oblong, tapering from about the middle to 
each end, the apex sub-acute or very shortly and bluntly acuminate, 
the base cuneate, both surfaces glabrous and reticulate; main nerves 
about 14 to 16 pairs, spreading, slightly raised on both surfaces; 
length 5 to 7 in. breadth 2 to 2:5 in.; petiole 1 to 2:5 in. Panicles 
coarsely puberulous, axillary, slightly longer than the leaves, raceme- 
like, with very short few-flowered branches. Flowers less than “1 in. 
long, on short pubescent pedicels. Sepals 4, broadly ovate, obtuse, 


‘concave, unequal, pubescent outside. Petals 4, a little longer than the . 


sepals, broadly obovate, with 1 or 2 short thickened ridges near the 
base, glabrous. Stamen ہا‎ inserted on the 4-lobed glabrous disc. 
Ovary unknown. Fruit oblong, slightly obovoid, obtuse, glabrons, 


about 1:5 in. long and greenish yellow when ripe, the pulp firm: stone 


less than 1 in. long. Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 14; Hagler in DC. Mon. 
Phan, 1V, 203. 
Malacca : Griffith, No. 1100/1. Perak: King's Collector, No. 7539. 
This species is imperfectly known as yet. The material which I 


have used in describing it consists of Griffith's specimens on which the. 


species was founded, and they have only male flowers; and of some 
sent from Perak by the Calcutta Collector which are in fruit and have 


no flowers. In leaves these two sets agree absolutely, and I have no ` 


hesitation in bringing them together as belonging to the same species. 

2. MANGIFERA MICROPHYLLA, Griff. MSS. ex Hook, fil. Fl, Br. Ind. 
II, 17. A small tree. Leaves sub-coriaceous, elliptic, shortly acumi- 
nate, the base narrowed but rounded, both surfaces shining and faintly 
reticulate; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, spreading but curving upwards, 
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slightly prominent ; length 2 to 4 in., breadth 1 to 2 in.; petiole *25 to 
‘4 in. Panicles in fascicles from the apices of the branches, shorter 
than the leaves, raceme-like with short few-flowered branches, paberu- 
lous. Flowers “2 in. in diam., on short stout pedicels. Sepals 4, broadly 
ovate, pubescent. Petals 4, twice as long as the sepals, oblong, with 3 
distinet vertical ridges. Stamen 1, staminodes absent. Ovary sub- 
globose, puberulous, the style terminal.  Drwpe "oviform," green. 
Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. TV, 209. 

Malacca: Griffith, Nos. 1102, 1103, (in orchards only.) 

Another imperfectly known cultivated species of which only scraps 
c exist in collections, 

4 3. MANGIFERA SCLEROPHYLLA, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 15. A 
tree; young branches stout, angled, glabrous. Leaves very coriaceous, 
broadly elliptie, slightly obovate, the apex usually sub-acute but some- 
times acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub-cunente base 
both surfaces glabrous, the reticulations obscure, the midrib thick ; main 
nerves about 12 pairs, thick, spreading, much curved upwards at the 
ends, slightly prominent on both surfaces when dry ; length 2:5 to 5 in., 
breadth 1:5 to 2°75 in. ; petioles of the upper leaves '25 in., of the lower 
‘75 in., all stout. Inflorescence consisting of a terminal fascicle of many 

2 spikes, some of them with 1 or 2 branches, longer than the leaves, covered 
| with short coarse tawny pubescence. Flowers “1 in. in diam., each ses- 
sile in the axil of a reflexed ovate concave pubescent bractcole longer 
than itself. Sepals 4, broadly ovate, sub-acute, concave, pubescent 
outside. Petals 4, about the same size and shape as the sepals, glab- 
rous. Stamen 1; disc fleshy, ovary ovoid. Drupe ovoid, glabrous, about 
1:5 in. long when ripe. Engler in DC. Mon. Phan, IV, 205. 
Malacca: Maingay, No. 494. Singapore: Ridley, No. 4772. ; 
This is another species that 15 poorly represented in collections. 
“The leaves are, as Sir Joseph Hooker justly remarks, unlike those of any 
other Mangifera ; for they are comparatively broad in proportion to their 
They vary considerably in size and in the length of their 


a* 


7 length. 
i وت‎ Manoirera MAINGAYI, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IT, 17. A tree, 
glabrous in all its parts. Leaves corinceous, elliptic-oblong, acute 
or acuminate, the base rounded or cuneate ; reticulations on the npper 
surface not visible and on the lower very slightly so; main — 15 
"to 20 pairs, faint, spreading, curving very little; length 4 to m in., | 
breadth 15 to 35 in.; petiole '8 to 2 in. Panicle quite gla * 

pale green (when dry), pyramidal, equal to or rather exceeding a 
leaves ; the branches spreading, rather slender, Flowers *2 in. in diam. 
their pedicels slender. Sepals 4, ovate, obtuse, Petals 4, twice as 

J. nm. 60 . 
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long as the sepals, oblong, with 3 to 5 confluent vertical ridges. Stamen 
1, short; the staminodes minute, tooth-like. Ovary globose ; the style 
short, subulate, sub-terminal. Fruit unknown. Engler in DC. Mon. 
Phan. LV, 208. 

Malacca: Maingay, No. 472. i 

I have never seen this, and the foregoing description of it is com- 
piled from Sir Joseph Hooker who makes the following note:—- 

“There appear to be two variotios of this in Maingay's Herbarium ; 
one (called Sapoong or Sampong), with larger leavesnot narrowed into the petiole, 
opaque above, with sunk nerves, tumid between the nerves; the other (marked as 
truly wild) with brown (when dry) more shining leaves, narrowed into the petiole, 
more reticulated beneath, and the nerves not sunk; its leaves are like those of 
M. indica from which its glabrous pedicelled flowers nnd warted petals at once 
distinguish it; both differ from M. guadrijīda in the infloresconce. The first variety 
has, according to Maingay, globose green fruit 3-4 by 24-3 in.” 


5. MANGIFERA ANDAMANICA, King n. sp. A perfectly glabrous 


tree; young branches slender and with pale bark. Leaves drying very 
pale, broadly oblanceolate or obovate-elliptic, the apex rounded or 


obtuse, gradually narrowed from above the middle to the broad 


channelled petiole; both surfaces finely reticulate, shining, the lower 
paler: main nerves 10 or 12 pairs, curving upwards, slightly promi- 
nent on the lower surface; length 3:25 to 4°5 in, breadth 1:25 to 2 in. ; 
petiole “5 to *75 in., thickened in its lower half, Panicles terminal, 
twice as long as the leaves or even three times as long, branching from 
the base, the branches spreading, lax, the flowers borne at the extrem- 
ities of the slender ultimate branchlets. Flowers “3 in. in diam., quite 
glabrous, on pedicels about as long as themselves; bracteoles if any 
deciduous. Sepals 4, lanceolate, slightly unequal, sub-concave. Petals 
4, twice as long as the sepals, ovate-elliptic, with 5 sub-confluent ridges 
on the lower half of the inner surface, Stamen1, shorter than the 
petals, inserted on the inner edge of the fleshy deeply 4-lobed disc. 
Ovary sub-globose: style sub-terminal, nearly as long as the petals, 
Drupe elliptic, glabrous, nearly 15 in. long when ripe, the pnlp thin. 

Andaman Islands: King's Collectors. 

A very distinct species allied to M. Maingayi, Hook, fil., but with 
smaller more obtuse leaves and larger flowers than that species. 

6. MANGIFERA LONGIPETIOLATA, King n. sp. <A glabrous tree 40 
to 60 feet high; young branches rather stout, with pale brown bark, 
Leaves coriaccous, oblong to elliptic-oblong, tapering to both ends, the 
apex shortly acuminate, gradually narrowed in the lower third to the 
long petiole, both surfaces pale when dry and distinctly reticulate ; 
main nerves 16 to 20 pairs, slender, slightly prominent on both surfaces, 
spreading, curving, the midrib very prominent and strong on the lower 
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I have not seen frnit of this, and nothing has been recorded about * 
it except Jack's statement that is roundish and becomes very dark- 
coloured. The long, laxly-branched, quite glabrous panicles make the 
species easy of recognition, 

8. MANGIFERA PENTANDRA, Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IT, 14. A tree. 

Leaves coriaceous, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, sub-acute, the edges 4 
sub-undulate, the base slightly cuneate or almost rounded, the nerves 

ns in M. indica, but the reticnlations between them finer and more 

distinct on both surfaces; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 1:5 to 2 in.; petioles 

"4 to 6 in. Panicles as in M. indica, but more densely hairy. Sepals 5, 

broadly ovate, obtuse, coarsely pubescent outside. Petals slightly longer — 
than the sepals and similar in shape, 3-nerved in front to the middle, — 
glabrous. Stamens 5, much shorter than the petals, unequal, seated 

upon the thick lobed disc, all fertile. Ovary smooth, style sub-terminal. 

"ruit unknown. Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 198. 

Malacca: Griffith, No, 1095: Mnaingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 471. 

This species is very imperfectly known. Both in its leaves and 
inflorescence it much resembles M. indica, L.; bnt the flowers have five 
stamens, the sepals are broader and more coarsely pubescent, the petals 
are shorter and are situated nearer the edge of the disc. The bases 


of the leaves are also less cuneate than in M. indica. According to > 
Maingay, the petals of this are yellowish-white with yellow-brown 
edges. The Malay name of it is, he states, “ Man ploni.” 5 


9. MANGIFERA INDICA, Linn. Spec. Pl, 290. A spreading tree 20 
to 30 feet high, all parts except the inflorescence glabrous. Leaves 
coriaceous, narrowly oblong, elliptic-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, usually 
acute or acuminate, rarely sub-acute, the margins sometimes undulate, 
the base cunente; main nerves 12 to 20 pairs, spreading, curving, 
slightly prominent on both surfaces when dry; length 5 to 10 in, 
breadth 1:5 to 3in.; petiole “56 to lin. or even 2 in. Panicles longer 
than the leaves, axillary or terminal, with many spreading branches, ۱ 
many-flowered, minutely tomentose or pubescent, rarely glabrescent ; — 
bracteoles ovate, small. Flowers '2 in. in diam. moneecions, on short 
thick pedicels, yellowish. Sepals ovate, concave, pubescent outside, Í 


shorter than the petals. Petals oblong, sub-acute, glabrous, the inner face E 
with 3 stout nerves. Stamen 1, rising from between two of the 5 lobes of ^ 
the fleshy disc, filament subulate. Ovary obliquely ovoid, glabrous. 
Drupe large, fleshy, obliquely pyriform or sub-ovoid, sub-compressed, vary- A E 
ing in length from 3 or 4 in. and in some of the cultivated forms as much ^ 


as 12 inches; stone with a fibrous cont, very hard. DC. Prod. II, 63: > 
Blume Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat, I, 193: Roxb. Fl, Ind. I, 641; W. and A. E: 
Prod. 170; Beddome Fl. Sylv. t. 162 ; Wall, Cat. 8487 (exel. D. G. and | 
` - | | اس‎ + - 
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1.) ; Dalz. and Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 51 ; Bot. Mag. t 4510; Brandis For. 
Flor. 125; Hook. fil. Fl. Br, Ind. II, 13: Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 
304; Engler in DC. Mon. Phan, IV, 199. M. domestica, Gaerto. Fruct. 
t. 100.— Rheede Hort. Mal. 1V, t. 1, 2. 

In all the Provinces, but planted; truly wild only in hot valleys 
in the mountain ranges of British India: known as the “ Mango” to 
Europeans in the British India, the commonest vernacular Indian name 
being Am. An immense number of varieties are in cultivation. 

10. MANGIFERA OBLONGIFOLIA, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 16. A 
very large and perfectly glabrous tree; young branches stout. Leures 
very coriaceous, oblong-elliptic, or linear-oblong, obtuse or sub-acute, 
the margins sub-undulate, the base sub-cunente ; main nerves 18 to 
25 pairs, spreading, curved, reticulations faint on the upper and obsolete 
on the lower surface; length 8 to 12 in., breadth 1:5 to 25 in.; petiole 
1-25 to 2 in. Panicle large, the branches widely spreading, bi- or tri- 
chotomously laxly-branched. Flowers “25 in. in diam., on pedicels ۵ 
to ‘25 in. long, stout. Sepals 5, ovate, obtuse, veined. Petals 5, twice 
as long as the sepals, eļliptic-oblong, with 3 to 5 short vertical ridges 
confluent at the base into a tubercle. Stamens 5, all bearing anthers, but 
only one fertile longer than the others. Ovary sub-globose, style sub-ter- 
minal. Fruit ovoid, dull green, 4 in. long. Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. 
IV, 16. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1101; Maingay, No. 470. Cultivated. 

A species, according to Maingay, cultivated under the name of the 
“ Quenee Mango.” i 

ll. MANGIFERA LONGIPES, Griff. Notul. IV, 419. A tree: young 
branches slender, glabrous. Leaves thinly corinceous, oblong or elliptic- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, the edges minutely sub-undulate, the base 
narrowly cuneate, both surfaces shining; main nerves 16 to 20 pairs, 
sub-horizontal, thin but distinct on both surfaces (some of the inter- 
mediate towards the apex almost as distinct): length 5 to 8 in., breadth 
L5 to 2 in.; petiole '75 to 1°75 in., slender. Panicles terminal, longer 
than the leaves, slender, with lax spreading branches, quite glabrous, 
Flowers nearly '2 in. in diam., in ultimate eymules, on pedicels longer than 
themselves. Sepals 5, ovate, acute, with membranous edges and a few 
hairs near the midrib on the back. Petals 5, longer than the sepals, 
linear-oblong, blunt, the apices reflexed, the base with n single ridge 
branching upwards. Slamen 1, longer than the petals, staminodes 
several. Ovary broadly ovoid, sub-compressed : style — ka 
long as the petals. Fruit unknown. Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind, 11, 15; 
Engler iu DC, Mon. Phan. 1V, 201. | 
Malacca: Griffith, No. 1096; Maingay, No. 167. 
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12. MANGIFERA GRACILIPES, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 16. A largo 
perfectly glabrous tree, young branches slender. Leaves sub-coriaceous, 
small, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, shining, the edges undulate, the 
base narrowly cuneate; main nerves 10 or 12 pairs, slightly prominent, 
the veins and reticulations obscure; length 3 or 4 in., breadth l to 1:5 
in,; petiole *75 to lin., very slender. Panicles quite glabrous, slender, 
longer than the leaves, terminal, with numerous long very slender 
raceme-like branches bearing numerous short lateral branchlets. 
Flowers about “2 in. in diam., their pedicels slender and about as long 
as themselves, Sepals 5, ovate, sub-acute, puberulous, Petals 5, lanceo- 
late, much longer than the sepals, with 3 to 5 prominent vertical ridges, 
Stamen 1, shorter than the petals; rudimentary stamens 4, subulate, 
Ovary sub-globose: style long, lateral. Engler in DC. Mon. Phan, IV, 
203. 

Malacca: Maingay, No. 475. 

As yet this is kuown only by Maingay' 8 specimens, not one of which 
bears fruit. 

13. MANGIFERA ODORATA, Griff. Notul [V, 417. A tree, all parts 
glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, acute or 
acuminate, both surfaces reticalate but especially the lower; main 
nerves about 20 pairs, spreading, very prominen, beneath: length G to 
12 in, breadth 2 to 4in.; petiole 1°25 to 175 in., much thickened in 


the lower half. Panicle longer than the led vos, stout, glabrous. — 


Flowers about '25 in. in diam., flesh-coloured. Sepals 5, ovate-oblong. 
Petals 5, three times as long as the sepals, oblong, greenish suffused 
with red, with 3 confluent ridges, the apices reflexed. Perfect stamens 
sometimes 2, nearly as long as the petals; the imperfect ones shorter, 
subulate and capitate, Ovary ovoid, glabrous, tapering into the long 
filiform sub-lateral style. Drupe oblong. | 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1098 —Disrnis. Java; Zollinger, No. 430, 

The few specimens of this that I have seen are very poor. Griffith 
(quoted by Sir J. D. Hooker in F. B. Ind, l c.) gives the following 
account of the fruit. *''Drupe oblong, stinking, yellow-green, with 
yellow spots, filled with a sticky gum; flesh yellow, fibrous, sweet, not 
turpentiny ; stone compressed, fibrous; cotyledons rugose, equal at the 
base, one overlapping at the top.” Sir Joseph adds the following uote, 
“Malay name “ Kocene” or “ Kohini," according to Griffith, which is 
the name Maingay gives to M. oblongifolia (a totally different plant). 
This much resembles M. Parih, Miy., of Java, which has a more effuse 
panicle with long tertiary branchlets and very long pedicels.” 


14. MANGIFERA FOETIDA, Lour. Fl: Cochinch., 160, A tree 60 to 80 


feet high; young branches stout, the bark pale when dry, Leaves yery 
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coriaceous, elliptic-oblong to broadly-elliptic, sometimes slightly obovate, 
obtuse or sub-acute, the base slightly cuneate, both surfaces pale when 
dry and with the reticulations indistinct or obsolete: main nerves 16 
to 18 pairs, bold, sub-horizontal ; longth 8 to 12 in., breadth 3:5 to 6 in. ; 
petiole “75 to 2:25 in, stout especially in its lower half. Panieles 
terminal or axillary, pedunculate, as long as or longer than the leaves, 
puberulous or glabrous, blood-red when fresh, black when dry; the 
branches stout, sub-erect and bearing scattered cymose branchlets, 
bracteoles minute. Flowers ‘35 in. in diam., pinkish ; pedicels very short, 
minutely bracteolate at the base. Sepals 5, thick, ovate-lanceolate, 
sub-acute, glabrous. Petals 5, linear-oblong, acute, twice as long as the 
۹ sepals, reflexed from abont the middle, with an elongated 2- or 3-fid 
thickening near the base and a short filiform basal claw. Stamens 5, 
but only 1 perfect and nearly as long as the petals, the others shorter, 
unequal and imperfect. Disc cylindric. Ovary sub-ovoid, glabrous; 
style slender, lateral. Drupe elliptic to globose, varying in form, 
oblique, green, 3 or 4 in. long. Roxb. Fl. Ind., ed. Carey, IT, 410; 
Griff. Notul. IV, 419; DG. Prod. IT, 63; Blume Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. 
I, 198; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, pt. 2, 632; Hook. fiL Fl. Br. Ind. II, 
19; Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 305; Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 

i 912. M. Horsfieldi, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. Vol I, pt. 2, 632. 

_ F Malacca, Penang, Singapore, and probably in all the other Pro- 

vinces except the Andamans and Nicobars.—Disrris. Java, Sumatra. 
I extract the following note from Sir Joseph Hooker's Flora of 
British India. “ Drupe variable in form, not compressed, oblique, green, 
smooth, very fetid; flesh yellow, thick; stone almost 2-edged, charta- 
ceous, fibrous; cofyledons equal, auricled at the base; radicle short. 
(Grifith.)—Maingay describes the frnit as coarse-flavoured, and not 
unlike” Lanjoot (M. lagenifera), stringy. Malay name Bachang or 
Bachong. Rumph and Loureiro describe the drape as hairy, but no 
one else does so; possibly the fibres of the stone are alluded to by these 
t nee MANGIFERA FRAGRANS, Maingay MSS. ex Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 
I, 18. A tree everywhere glabrous; young branches thick, black when 
dry. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly linear-oblong or linear-lanceolate, 
acute, acuminate or rounded at the apex, the edges undulate, the base 
acute, abruptly contracted into the very slender petiole, both surfaces 
2 conspicuously reticulate; main nerves 25 to 35 pairs, slender, almost 
horizontal; length 6 to 10 in., breadth 1:25 to 1'5 in. ; petiole 1 to 2 in. 
1 Panicle longer than the leaves, on a long peduncle, spreading ; its 
b branches thick, glabrous, black when dry. Flowers nearly “3 in. long, 
erect, their pedicels thickened at their apices. Sepals 5? unequal; 
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ovate-lanceolate. Petals 5? narrowly linear-oblong, erect below bnt 
sharply reflexed about the middle, with 1 to 3 vertical ridges, 
Stamens 5, one much longer than the others whose anthers are imper- 
feet (Hooker) ; flaments very slender, shorter than the lateral capillary 
style. (* Drupe obliquely broadly oblong-globose: the flesh yellow, acid 
and terebinthine : stone thin, fibrous, the testa coriaceous.” Maingay.) 

Malacca: Maingay, No. 473, 

Concerning the species, Sir Joseph Hooker remarks in a note (L e. 
18) as follows:—This in foliage approaches very closely Blume's 
M. macrocarpa of Java, which has still narrower leaves with crimped 
edges, 40 pairs of nerves, and a bitter-sweet fruit as large as × +8 
head, Dr. Engler believes that this is M. macrocarpa Blume and (Mon. 
Phan, IV, 211) reduces it to that species. The very long narrow crisped- 
edged leaves and large fruit distinguish it, 

16. MANGIFERA LAGENIFEKA, Griff. Notul. IV, 414, t. 567, fig. 3. 
A tree 50 to BU feet high; the young branches stout, pale when dry. 
Leaves very coriaceous, oblanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, obtuse or 
rounded, gradually narrowed below the middle to the stout petiole; both 
surfaces dull when dry, not reticulate, the 16 to 20 pairs of straight 
ا‎ main nerves very faint; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1 to 175 
in. ; petiole :5 to “9 in., flattened. Panicle haba uka (purple in colonr 
wW kin fresh) much exceeding the leaves, on a stont pedancle; the 


branches lax, ascending, and -bearing pedunculate cymose branchlets. | 


Flowers *35 in. in diam., on pedicels shorter than themselves ; bracteole 
large, broad, hooded. Sepals 5, (often 6) spreading, broadly ovate, 
pubescent outside. Petals 5, (often 6) two or three times as long 
as the sepals, erect, oblanceolate or sub-spathulate, obtuse, puberulous 
outside, slightly concave and thickened in the middle, purple. Stamens 
5 or 6, all perfect, nearly as long as the petals; anthers ovate,” short; 
filaments long, slender. Disc slender, cylirdric. Ovary obliquely 
obovoid, glabrous ; ; the style as long as the — ADER 


—— — 


purplish flesh-colour : stone fibro-corinceons, — to the membra- 
nous texta; radicle basal, very large,” Maingay) length 45 in, breadth 
2:5 im. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1104; Maingay, No 469. 

The description of the fruit above given was taken by Sir Joseph 
Hooker from Maingay's notes, and has been by me copied from the 
Flora of British India. Concerning the fruit Sir Joseph has the follow- 
ing note on Griffith's account of it which I quote verbatim from FL 
Br. Ind. II, 18. “Called Lanjoot by the Malays, according to Maingay 


‘and Griffith. The latter describes the drupe | as smooth, glencasont, 
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fleshy, fetid, exuding a black varnish, traversed by innumerable fibres ; 
stone ovate-lanceolate, fibro-coriaceous. Seed erect, adhering to the 
black tegument on the one side, on the other smooth; cotyledons with 
one half the surface smooth, the other wrinkled. Maingay describes 
the disc as hemispherical, but I do not find it so." 

17. MANGIFERA KEMANGA, Blame Mus, Bot, Lugd. Bat. T, 202. 
A large tree with very stout young branches. Leaves crowded at the 
apices of the branches, coriaceous, sub-sessile, oblanceolate or obovate- 
oblong or cuneate-oblong, sub-acute or shortly and obtusely acuminate, 
the edges sub-undulate, gradually narrowed from below the middle 
to the base, glabrous and the reticulations obsolete on both surfaces: 
main nerves 20 to 22 pairs, slender but distinct on both surfaces, the 
midrib also broad and distinct; length 9 to "2 in., breadth 2:5 to 4 in. ; 
petiole sometimes “1 to “3 in. but usually absent. Panicle large, termi- 
nal, much longer than the leaves, 20 to 30 in. long, on a stout angled 
peduncle covered by minute white hairs with a few longer brown ones 
intermixed: branches of the panicle angled, spreading and dividing, 
the flowers borne in cymules at the ends of the branchlets; bracteoles 
brondly ovate, concave, pubescent, deciduous, Flowers “25 in. long, of a 
rich pinkish purple, their pedicels short. Sepals 5, erect, linear-lan- 
ceolate, thick, concave, pubescent outside, glabrous inside. Petals 5, less 
than twice as long as the sepals, erect, linear-lanceolate, concave, thick, 
the edges thickened and undulate, glabrous, with a single mesial ridge 
in front. Stamen l, shorter than the petals : the anther ovate, short. Dise 
narrow, embracing the base of the sub-globose ovary; style sublateral, 
filiform : stigma small, terminal. Drupe (fide Griffith) oblong, a little 
gibbous at the base, obliquely emarginate near the apex, of a brown 
colour and with the smell of a dorian or mango: jlesh and juice copious, 
fibres very abundant. Stone in outline lanceolate, rather compressed, 
not woody but fibro-coriaceous, seed erect. `M. policarpa, Griff. Notul. 
IV, 416, t. 557, fig. 2; Hook. fil. Fl, Br. Ind. II, 20; Engler Mon. Phan. 
IV, 213 ' 
Malacca: Griffith. Sumatra: Forbes, No. 3198. 
his is a species closely allied to M. caesia, Jack, but the leaves of 
this are usually quite sessile and the panicle is greatly larger. Griffith's 
Malacca specimens consist of leaves only, his description extends to 
the fruit,- but not'to the flowers. Ihave described the flowers from 
Forbes's Sumatra plant, the leaves of which appear to me to resemble 
perfectly those of Griffith's Malacca specimens ; and they agree to the 
minutest detail with Blume's full description. The vernacular name in 
Malacca is, according to Griffith, Camang which according to Blume 
changes on the Archipelago to Kemang, Kamang and Kamanga. 
J. n. 61 ° 


. 
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IS. MANGIFERA CAESIA, Jack in Roxb. Fl. Ind. ed. Carey, 11, 441. A 
large tree; young branches stout, rather rough from the cicatrices of 
fallen leaves. Leaves thickly coriaceous, broadly lanceolate or elliptic- 
oblong, shortly and bluntly acuminate, narrowed from nbout the middle 
to the short broad petiole; main nerves, 20 to 25 pnīrs, thin, spreading, 
curving, the midrib stout and the reticulations obscure on both surfaces ; 
length 6 to 12 in., breadth 2 to 35; petiole '35 to *5 in. long. Pani- 
cle large, erect, terminal, longer than the lenves, on a stout pedun- 
cle, minutely tawny-tomentose and of a glaucons reddish-colour: its 
branches numerous, spreading, dividing and bearing the flowers near 
their extremities in densely crowded cymules. Flowers *3 in, long, on 
stout pedicels shorter than themselves with n broad elliptic bracteole 
at the base of each, Sepals 5, lanceolate, sub-acute, erect, pubescent, 
Petals 5, twice as long as the sepals, adnate to the disc, linear, erect, 
glabrous, with one central ridge, concave. Stamen 1, shorter than the 
petals, the anther short, staminodes very minute. Disc small, sub- 
5-lobed. Ovary obliquely ovoid; style sub-terminal. Drupe obovate- 
oblong, reddish-white. Griff. Notal. IV, 415; Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 
19; Engler Mon. Phan. V, 213. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1100; Mamgnay, No. 465, 

19. MANGIFERA SUPERBA, Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind, If, 19. A very large 
tree: the young branches three-quarters of an inch thick. Leaves large, 
very coriaceous, cuneate-oblanceolate, sub-acute, the margins slightly 
endulate, gradually narrowed from the upper third to the short flattened 
stout petiole ; both surfaces hard and quite glabrous, not reticulate; the 
midrib very stont, flattened on the upper but prominent on the lower sur- 
face: main nerves 30 to 35 pairs, spreading, not very prominent: length 
10 to 16 in., breadth 3 to 5; petiole very stont, from “5 to 1 in. long. 
Panicle terminal, much longer than the leaves, tawny-pubescent, on a 

very stout peduncle with many woody lanceolate bracts at its base; 
its primary branches few, sub-erect, with short branchlets crowded near 
the apex, the flowérs densely crowded near the apices of the branchlets ; 
bracts numerous, large, broadly lanceolate, concave, pubescent. "Flowers 
‘75 in. long, lilac, their pedicels very short. Sepals 5, ovate-lanceolate, 
pubescent, concave, ‘35 in. long. Petals 5, twice as long as the sepals, 
adnate to the cylindric dise, lanceolate, acuminate, recurved, veined, with 
a thickened central ridge on the lower half, Stamen 1, bearing a perfect 
anther, the others with imperfect. small anthers, the filaments of all 
subequal. Ovary obliquely ovoid, tapering into n slender sub-terminal 


elongate style; ovule horizontal, laterally attached. Engler in DO. Mon | 


Phan. IT, 214. 
Malacca: Maingay, No. 476. — 
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This is at once distinguished in the’genus by its large flowers and 
prominently bracteolate peduncles, It bas hitherto been collected only 
in Malacca, and only by Maingay. The great massing of semi-ligneous 
bracts at the base of the pedanele is quite uniqne in the genus. 

Besides the foregoing the are in the Calcutta Herbarium flowering 
specimens of a Mangifera collected by Mr. L. Wray at an elevation of 
3,400 feet on Gunong Batu Pateh in Perak, (Herb. Wray, No. 982). 
These have good flowers, but not one of them is in fruit. The species is 
9-merous, and is evidently allied to M. Grifithii, Hook. fil. and to M. 
longipes, Griff. From the former of these it is distinguished by its 
glabrous—not puberulous— panicles, aud more laxly reticulate leaves 
with shorter petioles. From M. longipes it differs in having shorter and 
more condensed panicles and smaller flowers. ‘There are also fruiting 


specimens of a species gathered by the Calcutta Garden Collector, the 


late Mr. H. Kunstler, in Perak at an elevation of 500 to 800 feet 
(King's Collector, No. 7744) ; but none of them has a single flower on 
it, The fruit when ripe is described by Mr. Kunstler as yellowish- 
grey in colour, measuring from four to five inches in length, and about 
half as much in dinmeter. The leaves are oblong, tapering to each end, 
finely reticulate aud with „13 to 15 pairs of faint ascending nerves. 
Tt is described as a tree 50 to 70 feet in height. 
4, ĀNACARDIUM, Rottb. ya 

Shrubs or trees. Leaves alternate, petioled, simple, quite entire. 
Panicles terminal, bracteate, Flowers polygamous. Calyx deeply 5- 
partite; the segments ‘narrow, erect, imbricate, deciduous. Petals 5, 
linear-lanceolate, recurved, imbricate. Disc filling the base of the calyx, 
erect. Stamens 8—10, all or some fertile; filaments connate and adnate 
to the disc. Ovary obliquely obovoid or obcordate ; style filiform, ex- 
centric, stigma minute; ovule 1, semi-pendulous by a funicle from the 
side of the base of the ovary. Nut kidney-shaped, seated on a large 
pyriform fleshy body formed of the enlarged dise and top of the peduncle ; 
pericarp cellular and full of oil. Seed kidney-shaped, ascending; testa 
membranous, adherent; cotyledons semi-lunar ; radicle short, hooked.— 
Distars. A small tropical American genus, of which one species is 
naturalised in Asia. 

ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE, Linn. Sp. Pl. 548. A small tree. Leaves 
coriaceous, glabrous, obovate, obovate-obloug or elliptic ; the apex obtuse, 
rounded or retuse, the edges entire; the base cuneate or sub-cuneate, 
rarely rounded ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, spreading, rather promi- 
nent beneath; length 4 to 9 in., breadth 3 to 5 in. ; petiole *5 to ‘75 in. 


 Panicles terminal, longer than the leaves, on peduncles which lengthen 
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with age, puberulons toward -the apex, the branches cymose; the 
flowers at the apices, '5 in. long, the pedicel shorter; bract ovate- 
lanceolate, nerved, puberulous. Sepals lanceolate. Petals longer than 
the sepals, linear-lanceolate, deflexed from the middle. Stamens about 
9, oue longer than the others, Fruitgl in. long; its peduncle large, 
fleshy, dark-coloured. Jacq. Ann. I, 121, t. 35; DC. Prod. II, 62; 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. II, 312; Wall. Cat. 990; Wight and Arn. Prodr. I, 
168; Grah. Cat, Bomb. PL 40; Dalz, and Gibs. Bomb. Flor. Suppl. 
18; Griff. Notul. IV, 408, t. 565, f. 3 a. f.; Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. ہلا‎ 
20; Bedd, Fl Sylv. t. 163; Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 310; Engler 
in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 219.—Rheede Hort. Mal. III, t. 54. 

In all the Provinces, but always near villages and probably plauted. 
A native of tropical America, 


9, GLUTA, Linn. 


Trees with caustic juice. Leaves crowded at the ends of the 
branchlets, short-petioled, simple, oblong, coriaceous. Panioles axil- 
lary and terminal, Flowers small, hermaphrodite, Calyx spathaceous, 
bursting irregularly, caducous. Petals 4-6, adnate to the dise, imbri- 
cate. Disc elongate, rarely short. Stamens» 4-6, inserted on the disc, 
filaments capillary. Ovary sessile on the disc or stipitate, oblique, l- 
celled ; style lateral, filiform, stigma simple; ovule solitary, pendulous 
from a basal funicle. Drupe sub-ligueous, stalked, dry, more or less 
irregularly globose, irregularly tubercled or ridged; the endocarp corta- 
ceous, connate with the testa, juicy : cotyledons fleshy, large, connate: the 
rodicle short and incurved,—Disrkis, About six species all either 
Malayan or Burmese. 

Calyx only about one-fourth of the length of the 

petals, glabrous; petioles short (3 to *6 in. 

long) ee ‘ap « .ا‎ G, Benghas. 

Calyx half as long as the petals, 

Calyx glabrous; petioles slender, “6 to lin., 

long, ovary obliquely ovoid nh .. 4, G. elegans, 
Calyx tomentose; ovary obliquely sub-reni- 

form-orbicular, tubercled, glabrous; petioles 

very short (l to “35 in.) e. 3. G. coarctata, 
Calyx pubescent ; ovary obovoid-rotunā, tomen- 

tose; petioles ‘6 or “7 in. broad, channelled .. 4. G. Wray. 

1, Guuta Bexanas, Linn, Mant. 293. A tree. Leaves oblanceolata- 
oblong, the apex broad and rounded, rarely with a blunt apiculus ; 
gradually narrowed in the lower half to the short narrow channelled 
petiole; both surfaces shining and reticulate; main nerves 18 to 20 
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pairs, spreading, not very prominent; length 4 to 7 in., breadth 1:6 to 
225 in.; petiole '3 to “Gin, Panicles axillary, when iu flower shortec 
than the leaves, when in fruit often longer, puberulous, the branches 
divaricate and corymbose, pedicels shorter than the buds. Calyx 
glabrous, only about one-fourth,as long as the petals. Petals elliptie- 
lanceolate. Stamens 5, about half as long as the petals, the gynophore 
shorter than the stamens. Ovary obliquely globosely sub-reniform, the 
style sub-lateral, 2 imperfect ovaries sometimes present. Drupe irregu- 
larly globose or sub-reniform, much tuberculate, furrowed on one side, 
about, 1:5 in, in diam, Willd. Sp. Pl. I, 1120; DC. Prod. I, 501; Blume 
Bijdr. 1159; Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 182, t. 39. G. Renghas, Engler 
in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 226, t. 6. Síagmaria vernicijlua, Jack in 
Malay Mise. ex Hook. Comp. Bot. Mag. 1, 267. 

Pahang: Ridley, No. 1228. 

Distributed over the whole Malayan Archipelago and known to the 


Malnyas as Henghas, which was no doubt the name that Linneus: 


intended to use ns the specific name, although it appears in his. Mantissa 


as G. Benghas. The copious resin of this, tree is acrid, but it forms the 


basis of an excellent varnish which is exported to. China and Japan. 

' 2, GLUTA ELEGANS, Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 310. A small tree, 
every part except the inflorescence glabrous: young branches slender, 
with einereous bark. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate or elliptic- 
lanceolate, shortly and obtusely acuminate, the base cuneate; upper surface 
shining, the lower faintly retienlate and sub-glaucous; main nerves 10 to 
14 pairs, spreading, faint or slightly prominent on, the lower surface; 


length 3.to.6,in., breadth 1 to 2 in. ; petiole *6. to 1 im, slender, thickened) 


at the base, Panicles much shorter than the leaves, mostly terminal, 
with alternate sub-corymbose branches each with 5. to 9 pedicellate 
flowers, bracteole linear, Flowers nearly ‘5 in, long. Calyx tubular, 
split on one side, 4-nerved, glabrous, scarlet, the apex with 2 teeth. 
Petals 4 or 5, twice as long as the calyx, linear-lanceolate, blunt, spread- 
ing. Stamens 4 or 5, a& long as the petals or longer. Gynophore half 
as long as the corolla. Ovary obliquely ovoid. Drupe oblong, gibbons; 
glabrous, “75. in. long when, dry, the sear of the style nearer the base 
than the apex. Hook. fil Fl, Br. Ind. IL 22; Engler in DC. Mon, 
Phan. IV, 225. Syndesmis elegans, Wall. in. Roxb. Fl. Indi, ed. Carey; 
II, 315; Cat. No. 1003. . 

Penang: Porter, (Wall. Cat. 1003. and 9049), King: King's. 
Collector, No. 1366. Malacca: Maingay, No. 481. Perak: King's; 
Collector, No, 4913, 

Var. Helferi, Hook. fil. L c. leaves linear-oblong, obtuse; nerves 
oblique. | 








Stamens 5, longer than the petals, authers short, filaments thickened zi * 
‘>a i mA 1 * ۱ 
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Tenasserim and Andamans: Helfer, Nos. 1117 and 1118. 

3. GLUTA COARCTATA, Hook, fil Fl. Br. Ind. II, 22. A small tree, 
all parts except the puberulous inflorescence glabrous. Leaves thinly 
coriaceous, often recurved and conduplicate, obovate-oblong, oblan- 
ceolate-oblong or oblong, obtuse or swh-acute, narrowed in the lower 
third to the short stout petiole, occasionally minutely cordate; the 
edges often undulate: both surfaces shining and reticulate; main 
nerves 13 to 20 pairs, spreading, faint on both surfaces; length 5 to 
9 in., breadth 1:75 to 3 in. ; petiole 1 to *35 in., stout. Panicles axillary, 
shorter than the leaves, pedunculate, tawny-puberalous, with a few 
corymbose branches, each with 3 to 5 shortly pedicellel flowers nearly > 
4 in. long when fresh.  Calyz half as long as the petals, shortly bilobed, ` a 
cinereous-tomentose, Petals 5, broadly oblanceolate, veined, puberu- 
lous outside. Sfamens 5, shorter than the petals, the gynophore much 
shorter. Ovary obliquely sub-reniform, orbicular, rugulose, glabrous, the 
style lateral. Drupe sub-globose, apiculate, with an irregularly tuber- 
culate ridge round the base, the sides also irregularly tubercle-ridged ; 
the epicārp leathery; the mesocarp white, fibrous nnd spongy; the 
endocarp coriaceous, adnate to the erect seed. Cofyledons unequally 
sub-hemispheric, fleshy, about 1:5 in. long when fresh, Engler in 
DC. Mon. Phan, IV, 227, (excl. syn. G. velutina Bi.) 3 

Malacca : Griffith, No. 1120. Perak: Scortechini, No. 1375. Johore : 
King and Huallett.—Disrris. Sumatra. ; | 

The Bornean species which Blume.(Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 183) 
names (Z. velutina is known only by his description which consists of 
the following six words “ paniculae ramis patentibus calycibusque sericeo 
velutinis." It is considered by Dr. Engler to be identical with this: 
but Blume's description, short as it is, appears to me to negative the 
suggestion. 

. 4 Guta Wuayr King n. sp. A tree, all parts except the in- 
florescence glabrous. ¢ Leaves thickly coriaceous, elliptic, sub-acute, the 


Y 


edges sub-undulate, narrowed from about the middle to the broadly * 
channelled petiole, both surfaces faintly reticulate when dry; the main 1 
nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, quite obsolete on the upper surface, | 

faint on the lower; length 4 to 6:5 in, breadth 1:6 to Z5 in.; petiole 1 
‘6 or-7 in. Panicles in the upper leaf-axils only, much shorter than the 
leaves, shortly pedunculate, densely and minutely pubescent, the branches — — 1 


spreading; the flowers numerous, “4 in, long, crowded towards the apices ; X ) 
pedicels shorter than the buds. Calyx pubescent outside, about half as 7 


long as the petals. Petals 5, narrowly oblong-lanceolate, rather blunt — — 
` atthe apex, the base „clawed, puberulous outside, glabrescent inside. 
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towards the base: ovary obovoid-rotund, tomentose; the style lateral, 
clongate. Fruit unknown. 

Perak: Wray, No. 2:190. 

This differs from G. coarctata, Griff. in its longer leaf-petioles, 
shorter panicles, broader petals and sub-obovate-rotund, tomentose, ovary. 
It has been hitherto collected only once by Mr. Wray: fruit is as yet 
unknown. 

Note.—Kurz (Pegu Report 41, and in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal for 1876, pt. 2, p. 210) 
refers (under the name G. petiolata) to n tree which ho had seen common on tho 
shores of the Andamans, bat of which he had collected neither flowers nor fruit. 
Tho specimens to which ho has attached this name in the Calcutta Herbarium do 
not, however, appear to mo to be those of a plant of this genus. 


6. MELANORREGA, Wall, 


Trees with much oleo-resinons juice, Leares alternate, simple, quite 
entire, coriaceous. Panicles axillary or terminal. — Flowers rather large, 
hermaphrodite. Sepals 5, united, calyptriform or collar-like, deciduous. 
Petals 5-8, linenr-oblong, imbricate, much enlarged in fruit. Disc 
hemispheric or columnar. Stamens 5-10, or very numerous, inserted on 
the disc ; filuments slender. Ovary stalked, lenticular, oblique, 1-celled ; 
style sublateral, stigma simple; ovule 1, pendulous from a basal funicle. 
Fruit dry, subsessile, or on a long pedicel rising from the stellately- 
spreading persistent petals, globose, coriaceous. Seed subglohose or 
oblong; tela papery ; cotyledons thick, plano-convex ; radicle ascending. 
A Malayan genus of about 9 species. 

Sect. I. Eumelanorrhoea : petals accrescent in the fruit. 

Calyx spathaceous and falling off like a calyptra. 

Stamens 5. 
Bracis if any small and deciduous. 
Leaves broadly elliptic, the lower 
surface with many very miunte 


ta hairs and numerous dots o. l. M. Maingayi. 
x Leaves obovate-elliptic, glabrous on 

SA both surfaces, not dotted e. 2. M. Wallichii. 
` Jrets large and persistent, ombracing | 

— the flower buds avr +. 3 M. Woodsiana. 
— LO bop. n we 4. M. Curtisii. 

Calyx withering and remnining as 4 loose 
` S-toothed. collar round the pedicel e. & M. torquata. 


> Sect. II. Apterae: petals not accrescent. 
* | ^ Petals oblanceolate, leaves. 6 to. 15 in. long 6. M. aptera. 
سو‎ Tie سی‎ leaves 4 or 5 in, long we 7. M. inappendiculata. 
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The characters of the genns Melanorrhea, as defined by Wallich 
its founder, were modified, as regards the number of stamens, by Sir 
Joseph Hooker iu the Flora of British India, in order to admit the 
pentamerous species M. Maingayi and M. Wallichit. 1 have ventured 
still further to modify them in two points, viz., the calyptrate nature of 
the calyx, and the accrescence and persistence of petals as wings in the 
fruit. In the species which I have here named M. torquata, the calyx, 
instead of slipping off over the apex of the flower as a calyptra, drops 
downwards and forms a loose collar hanging round the pedicel. And, in 
the two species which I have named M. aptera and M. inappendiculata, 
the petals are deciduous and do not persist as wings to the fiuit. But, 
even after these modifications, there remain a sufficient number of 
characters by which Melanorrhwa may be distinguished from its neavest 
ally Swintonia, | | 

1. Meraxonnnex MarsGavr Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 25. A tree 
&0 to 100 feet high: the young branches rather slender, their bark 
when dry pale brown, at first puberulous afterwards glabrous. Leaves 
coriaceous, broadly elliptic, the apices rounded or obtuse, the base very 
slightly cuneate, the edges sub-undulate; both surfaces reticulate, 
shining, the upper glabrous, the lower with n few very minute 
hairs and many dots; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, sub-horizontal, pro- 
minent on both surfaces but especially on the lower: length 5:5 to 6 
in., breadth 2 to 3 in.; petiole 1 to 125 in. Panicles terminal and 
axillary, slender, two or three times as long as the leaves, tawny-pubes- 
cent especially towards the extremities, their branches few and sub-erect, 
the ultimate branchlets few-flowered. Flowers *5 in, in diam., on slender 
pedicels ; ‘buds elliptic, acute, pubescent. Petals lanceolate, pubescent. 
Stamens 5; the filaments slender, pubescent above the middle, Disc 
elevated. Ovary tomentose, Fruit oblong, obtuse, about ‘5 in. long, 


glabrescent ; the enlarged petals at its base coriaceous, veined, linear- 


oblong, the gynophore very short. Engler in DO. Mon. Phan. IV, 235. 
Malacca: Maingay, Nos. 482; 485; Derry. Perak: Scortechini, 
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cinereous-tomentose branchlets and numerous softly pubescent flowers; 

bracts large, obovate, concave, membranous. Flowers “25 in. long, on 

pedicels shorter than the buds. Calyx narrowly ovoid, very membranous. 

. Petals narrowly oblong, villous on both surfaces, inserted towards the 
base of the short dise. Stamens 5. Ovary shortly stalked, densely 
pilose, attenuated into. a style longer than itself. Drupe unknown. 
Engler in DO. Mon, Phan. IV, 235. Stigmaria vernicijlua, Jack? in 
Wall. Cat. 980. 

I have seen only Wallich's specimen of this in the Calentta set of hia 
plants, The specimen is a very poor one, and the above description is 
taken mostly from Sir Joseph Hooker. Mr. Derry collected iu Malacen, 
(Herb. No. 1010) a plant of which there are two fruiting specimens 
in the Culeutta Herbarium which, from the shape of its leaves, I would 

" have referred to this, were it not that remains of numerous stamens 
persist at the base of one of the young fruits. Mr. Derry’s plant must 
Ī believe belong to an as yet undescribed species. 

3. Meraxounaga Woopstana, Scort. MSS. in Herb. Cale, A tree 60 
to 100 feet high; young branches velvetty, ferrugineous. Leaves thickly 
coriaceous, elliptie-oblong, elliptic or elliptie-rotand, the apex obtuse or 
rounded or emarginate, the edges snb-undulate, the base rounded or sub- 
cuneate; upper surface glabrous, the transverse retienlations rather 
distinct: the lower surface densely nnd uniformly rusty-tomentose, or 
glabrescent with nge: main nerves 15 to 24 pairs, sub-horizontal, very 
prominent on the lower surface slightly so on the upper; length 4 to 
5:5 in., breadth 1:75 to 3:5 in. ; petiole 1 to L35 in., deeply channelled, 

ya dilated at the base, tomentose or glabrescent. Panicles from the upper 
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cence of the under surface of the leaves in this species there is some v 
diversity, many specimens having the under surface covered with a 
dense and uniform layer of rasty tomentum, while in other specimens 
the lower surface of the leaves and the petioles are glabrescent. The 
species was named by Father Scortechini to commemorate his friend, 
the Revd. Father Tennison Woods, who died of an illness contracted ۱ 
during his exploration of the physiography of the central mountainous 
range of the Malayan Peninsula, 

4, Metaxorene@a Cugrisiī, Oliver in Hook. Ic. Plantar, t. 1513. 
A tree 40 to 50 feet high: young branches very slender. Leaves 
corinceous, oblong-lanceolate or elliptic-oblong, obtuse, or shortly and 


bluntly acuminate, the base cuneate, both surfaces quite glabrous and yi 
without scales or dots; mnin nerves 12 to 16 pairs, spreading, curving, : 
faint; length 3 to 5 in, breadth 125 to 2 in.; petiole “5 to “75 in. 2 


Posi slender, open, axillary and terminal, pednnoulate, much longer 
than the leaves; the branches opposite or sub-opposite, distant, ı lax, 
each bearing several ultimate few-flowered brauchlets near the apex, . 
puberulous close to the flowers, otherwise quite glabrous; bracteoles 
small, ovate-lanceolnte, caducous. Flowers “25 in. long, on puberulous 
pedicels, the buds narrow. Calyx with dark nerves. Petals 5, linear,” 
puberulous outside, contorled in mstivation. Stamens 10, a little 
shorter than the petals, glabrous; the filaments slender; the anthers small, 7 
oval. Disc pubescent. Ovary obliquely ovoid, stalked, glabrous. Style 
sub-terminal, Drupe depressed-globose, ‘5 to ۰75 in. in diam., its stalk 
"335 in. ; the enlarged petals leathery, linear-oblanceolate, 1:75 to 2:5 in. 
long. M. Duthieana, Scort. MSS. in Herb. Calcutta. 
Penang: Curtis, No. 242; King's Collector, No. 1635. Perak: 
King's Collector, No. 6587. Kedah : Ridley, No. 5359. 
The late Father Scortechini notes on this that tho stamens are 
. occasionally 8 instead of 10. 

. 5. MxrANORHIKEA TORQUATA, King n. sp. A tree 80 to 100 feet 
high: young branches stout, nnd with rough rather pale brown bark. 
Leaves coriaceous, obovate, with broad rounded apices, sub-undulate 
edges, and sharply cuneate bases; both surfaces glabrous, the upper 

with the reticulations almost obsolete, the midrib very broad and flat; 


* | the lower with the transverse veins rather distinct, the midrib sbarply con- 
4 vex; main nerves 22 to 26 pairs, rather faint on the upper surface when 
f dry, very distinct on the lower, spreading and rather straight; length 





de: 7 to ik. aing; breadth 4 to 625 in.; petiole 25 to "85, stout, Panicles | 
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long, on pedicels 2 in, long, buds ellipsoid. Galyx tubular or narrowly 
campanulate, its mouth with 3 broadly-triangular unequal teeth, 
puberulous externally, withering and hanging round the pedicels like 
a loose collar. Petals 5, slightly imbricate, elliptic, sub-acute,’spreading 
or sub-reflexed, *2 in. long, tomentose outside, pubescent inside, S/amens 
5, nearly as long as the petals; anthers small, ovate: filaments subulate, 
pubesceut below the middle. Ovary globose or obovoid, shorter than 
the gynophore, both tomentose; ovule solitary, its podosperm from 
the very base of the cell: style longer thon the ovary, cylindric, pubes- 
cent except near the apex. stigma truneate. fru! unkuown. 

Perak; King's Collector, No, 5552, 

This differs in calyx from Melanorrhwa aa usually understood, 
inasmuch as in this plant the calyx separates from the flower soon after 
expansion and remains as a loose 3-toothed collar hanging round 
the pedicel; whereas in Melanorrhoa, as hitherto defined, the calyx is 
calyptriform and is pushed off the flower by the expansion of the petals. 
In both cases the calyx is deciduous; in the one case it separntes 
fromthe flower by the apex of the latter, in the other case by its 
base. 

6. MELANORRHOEA APTERA, King n. sp. A tree 40 to 70 feet high; 
young branches stout, with rough cinereous bark, the cicatrices of the 
fallen leaves very prominent. Leaves very corinceons, oblunceclate- 
oblong or obovate-elliptic; the apex broad and rounded, rarely with 
n short sub-acute point; narrowed from above the middle and decur- 
rent on the short stout petiole; the edges quite entire, slightly revolute 
when dry; both surfaces glabrous, the upper pale greenish-brown when 
dry, the lower brown, the midrib on the upper surface broad and flat- 
tened in its lower half, on the lower surface convex ; main lateral nerves 
15 to 18 pairs, spreading, rather straight, somewhat prominent beneath ; 
length 6 to 15 in., breadth 2 to 6 in,; petiole ‘5 to 1 in., stout. Panicles 
shorter or longer than the leaves, axillary, crowded near the ends of 
the twigs; their branches short, racemose, few-flowered, glaucous, Flower- 
buds narrowly ellipsoid, glabrous, ebraeteate. Flowers 1 in. in diam, 
their pedicels -25 to “3 in. long, sparsely adpressed-pubescent. Calya 


glabrous, about *5 in. long at the time of falling, Pelals 5 or 6,*much 


imbricate, oblanceolate, densely adpressed-sericeous outside, glabrous 
inside: Stamens numerous (about 50), on a conical torus which is pro- 
duced upwards into a gynophore. Ovary obliquely ovoid, compressed, 
ridged, glabrous, l-celled, with a singleoblong ovule pendulous from 
a basal funicle. Style sub-terminal, stout, bent, glabrous, longer than 
the ovary; stigma short, cylindric. Drepe depressed-globeose, glabrous, 
with numerous thin vertical ridges, 1'5 in. in diam, Seed solitary, 
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| in, long, the testa thin: cotyledons plano-convex, very thick and 
fleshy. 


Perak: King's Collectors, No. 3485, 3727, 7656. Penang: Curtis, 
No. 1567. * 

A fine species readily distinguished by its large flowers and in- 
appendiculate fruit. 

7. MELANORRHOEA INAPPENDICULATA, King n, sp. A tree 50 to 60 
feet high; young branches only as thick as a swan's quill, cinereous, 
rough. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-oblanceolate; the apex broad and 
rounded, sometimes retusē ; the blade narrowed from above the middle to 
the narrowly cuneate base and prolonged along part of the petiole, tho 
edges slightly revolute; both surfaces glabrous; main nerves 15 to 18 
pairs, spreading, straight, slender; length 3:5 to 5 in., breadth 15 to 
2 in.; petiole “75 to 1 in., winged for half its length. Fanicles abont ns 
long as the leaves, axillary, solitary in the axils of the leaves, few-flow- 
ered, Flowers ۰75 im. in diam.; petals narrowly elliptic, blunt; ovule 
oblong, pendulous, its funicle attached to the side of the base of the 
wide loculus of the ovary, otherwise as in M. aptera. Drupe globular, 
glabrous, 1 to 1'5 in. in diam. 

Perak: King's Collector, No. 5418. Penang: Curtis, No. 2475. 

This is a second species of Melanorrhanoea with non-accrescent 
petals. According to Mr, Curtis the petals are white, with a pink 
flush at the base, and the filaments are pink, while the anthers are green, 
The attachment of the funicle of the ovale in this species is to the side 


of the base of the ovular loculus, whereas in M. optera it is attached to 
the centre of the baso, 


7. Swixroni, Griff, 


Trees, quite glabrous. Leaves alternate, long-petioled, simple, quite 
entire, Panicles terminal and axillary, very largo and broad, Flowers 


small, hermaphrodite or unisexual. Calyz small, 5-lobed; lobes rounded, 


imbricate. Petals 5, adnate to the middle of the diso, linear-oblong, 
imbricate, much enlarged and reflexed in fruit. Dive short or elongate 
or cylindric. Stamens 5, inserted on the top of the disc, free. Ovary 
sosaile, ovoid, 1-celled, narrowed into the slender style; stigma cupitel- 
late; ovule pendulous from a basal funicle. Drupe ovoid, smooth, ses- 
sile, coriaceous, subtended by the 5 reflexed enlarged petals Seed erect, 
testa thin, cofyledons amygdaloid. Disruīs, The following are tho 
only species known. 
Bracts of the panicle inconspicuous or absent, 
Leaves sub-coriaceous, min nerves 14 to 18 

_ pairs; flowers on very short pedicels a l. S. Schwenkii. 
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Leaves coriaceous, main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, 
inconspicuous ; pedicels longer than the flower, 
slender ... 7 vee + Z 8. Penangiana. 
Flower-buds embraced by large concave imbri- 
cate bracts iis een we 3 O. spicifera. 

Imperfectly known species es & OS. lurila. 

1. SwiwrONIA Sonwesku, Teysm. and Binn. Cat. Hort. Bogor. 
(1866) p. 230. A tree; young branches slender, glaucons. Leaves 
sub-coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate or narrowly elliptic, shortly and ob- 
tusely acuminate, the edges sub-undulate, the base slightly narrowed 
but usually rounded; both surfaces obscurely reticulate, the lower paler 
when dry; main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, spreading and rather straight : 
length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1:25 to 1'5 in.; petiole 1°25 to 1:5 in. slender, 
with a slight swelling at the very base. Panicles crowded at the ends 
of the branches in the axils of the npper leaves, slender, usually longer 
than the leaves, pedunculate; the branches short, alternate, spreading, 
the ultimate branchlets cymose, Flowers polygamous, '1 in. diam., on 
very short pedicels. Segments of the calyx united only at the base, 
orbicular, concave, glabrous. Petals oblong, obtuse, pubescent on both 
surfaces, rapidly enlarging in the ripe fruit and reflexed, 2°5 in. long, unr- 
rowly oblong, coriaceous, veined. Drupe oblong, smooth, ‘75 in. long. 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. Vol. XX XIX, Pt. 2, (1870), 75; Engler 
in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 232. Anauranopetulum Selwenkii, Teysm. and 
Binuend. in Miquel Journ. I, 368.  Astropetalum 2, Gritlīth, Notul. IV, 
415. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1156; Maingay, No. No. 486,— Disrnīn 
Sumatra, 

I have followed Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. Engler in identifying 
this Malacca species of Swintonia with S. Schwenkii, T. B., although 
the specimens in the Onleutta Herbarium hardly bear this out. ln 
the Calcutta Herbarium there are authentic specimens of Ananz- 
anopetalum Schwenkii—the name originally given to the species by 


‘Teysm, and Binn, These specimens were collected in the Beuitenzorg 


garden and were sent out by its authors. They are therefore practi- 
cally type specimens, for as the authors explain (Mig. Journ. Bot. I, 
369) the species was named in the Beuitenzorg gurden from specimens 
taken from trees originally received from Sumatra by Major Schwenk. 
Dr. Anderson in 1861 also collected in the Beuitenzorg garden specimens 
of the same. ‘These Beuitenzorg specimens all agree in having flowers 
with rather long pedicels, Now, in describing S. Qehwenkn in the Fi. 
Br. India from the Malacca specimens, Sir Joseph Hooker makes it a 
dingnostic mark of the species, as understood by him, that the flowers 


_ 
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are subsessile. In their leaves the Malacca and Beuitenzorg specimens 
closely resemble each other, but the panicles of the latter are much 
larger thun those of the former. I think it possible therefore that, 
when better specimens of the Malacca plant are collected, other char- 
acters may be found which will prove that it is uot really the same as 
S. Schwenkii, T. and B. 

2. SWINTONIA PENANGIANA, King n. sp. A tall tree: young 
branches slender, glaucous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, rarely 
ovnte-lanceolate, tapering from tho middle to the shortly bluntly acumi- 
nate apex and to the cuneate base; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, spread- 
ing, faint on both surfaces, the reticulations obsolete: length 3 to 45 
in., breadth 1:1 to 1-4 in. ; petiole “75 to 125 in, slender, but slightly 
thickened near the base.  Panicles axillary and terminal, os long as or 
longer than the leaves, pedunculate, slender, glabrous: the branches 
lax, spreading, the flowers in ultimate cymules of about three, Flowers 
"15 in. long; their pedicels slender, longer than themselves. Calyx 
narrowly campauulate, with 5 broad subtruncāte sub-ciliate lobes. Petals 
5, longer than the calyx, sub-erect, oblong, obtuse, minutely tomentose 
with glabrous margins. Sfawens 5; the anthers elliptic, dorsifixed, 
the filaments slender. Dise thin, cylindric. Ovary obliquely ovoid, 
pubescent, tspering into the chort sub-terminal style, stigma rather 
large for the genns, Drupe globular, glabrous, smooth, *5 in. in diam., 
the reflexed accrescent petals narrowly oblong, sub-acute, about 1:35 in. 
long and "3 in, wide, glabrescent, 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1579. 

A species allied to S. floribunda, Griff., but with shorter panicles, 
and globular not oblong, fruit. The leaves of this moreover are more 
coriaceous aud have fewer nerves than these of S. floribunda, 

3. SŠWINTONIA SrrCIFERA, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 11, 27. A lofty 
tree: young branches smooth, reddish when fresh, Leaves coriaceous, 
oblanceolate or elliptic-obovate, the apex sub-acute or obtuse, the base 
attenuate-cuneate ; upper surface shining, not reticulate, the lower pale 
brown when dry and glaucous: main nerves 13 to 20 pairs, obsolete on 
the upper and only slightly prominent on the lower surface, spreading, 


slightly curved ; length 3:25 to 4:5 in,, breadth 1:5 to 1:75 in. ; petiole 


-6 to 125 in, Panicles crowded near the ends of the branches, long- 
pedunculate, exceeding the leaves; the branchlets articulate, corymbosely 


crowded and trichotomously branched, angled, puberulous, Flowers *2 in, 


long, each on a pubescent pedicel embraced by a brondly-ovate 


concave puberulous bracteole. Caly» fleshy, tubular, with 5 deep 
quadrate segments, puberulons outside, glabrous inside, Petals 5, twice 


4 + 
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as long as the calyx, thick, obovate-oblong, obtuse, sanpaye, RGRAY ont Ç 4 
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clawed. Stamens 4 or 5, shorter than the petals, filaments slender, the 
anthers short oblong; dive thin, cylindric. Ovary stalked, obliquely 
ovoid, puberulous. Drupe obliquely ovoid, smooth, “75 in. long, the 
accrescent petals reflexed, corinceous, veined, 1°75 in. long, pericarp 
thin. Engler in DC, Mon. Phan. V. 233. 

Penang: Maingay, No. 486/2; Curtis, No. 371; King's Collector, 
No. 1802. Perak: Scortechini, Nos. 1591, 2083; King's Collector, 
Nos. 3534, 3677. | 

Var. Scortechinii, King; leaves oblong-lanceolate, shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-cuneate, main nerves 12 to 
14 pairs. 

Pernk: Scortechini, No. 1891. 

This species and its variety are both notable for the bracta which 
embrace the flower-buds. 

4. ŠWINTONIA LURIDA, Kingn.sp. A small tree: all parts quite glab- 
rous ; the young branches slender, striate and dark-coloured when dry. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, narrowly elliptic-oblong, the edges slightly 
thickened and undulate, the npex shortly abruptly and bluntly ncumi- 
nate, the base cuneate, decurrent on the petiole; both surfaces glabrous 
` and minutely reticulate; the upper shining, olivaceous green when dry; 
the lower dull, pale liver-coloured when dry; main nerves 22 to 24 
pairs, rather faint, spreading to the edge without interarching, the 
secondary nerves almost as prominent: length 6 to 8 in., breadth 1:5 
to 2:25 in.; petiole "6 to “75 in., thickened near the base. Panicle ter- 
minal, branching from the base, drooping, slender; the branches long, 
bearing short branchlets with the numerous flowers in small cymes. 
MALE FLOWERS à little more than “1 in, long, pedicelled. Calyx cupular, 
fleshy, with 5 broadly triangular teeth, glabrous. Petals 5, twice as 
long as the calyx, pale, oblong-elliptic, obtuse, with a trancate base, 
glabrous, Stamens inserted outside the shallow cupular dark-coloured 
slightly 5-lobed fleshy disc, shorter than the petals: anthers short, 
ovate, dorsifixed ; filaments broadly subulate, with a very fine-pointed 
apex. Rudimentary ovary narrowly elliptic, sunk in the disc, tapering 
slightly upwards ; no distinct style, stigma small, concave. Semecarpus ? 
lurida, Hook. fil. Fi. Br. Ind. II, 54; Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 
496. ۱ 
Malacca: Maingay, No. 495. Perak: Wray, No. 3249. 

A species of which female flowers and fruit are still unknown. 
Maingay's specimens were originally described by Sir Joseph Hooker 
as n doubtful species of Semecarpus, under the name P S. lurida. They 
are very incomplete. Since Maingay's time good specimens of exactly 

the same plaut, but still without female flowers or fruit, have been 
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collected by Mr. L. Wray in Perak. These have enabled Dr, Stapf, x» 
of the Kew Herbarium, and myself to refer the plant to the genus h 
Swintonta, its nearest allies being S. floribunda and S. Schicenkit. In 
Wray’s field note on his specimens he writes “flower pale-greenish- 
yellow : leaves shining, bright green above; pale and bluish beneath.” 


8. Panrsnia, Hook. fil. 4 


Tall trees with alternate unequally-pinnate leaves; the leaflets 
coriaceous, entire. Panicles large, nodding. Flowers diocious. Mare 
Fiowsr. Calyr cupular, 4-lobed; the lobes ovate, valvate. Petals 4, 
oblong, imbricate. Disc short, annular, obscurely 4.lobed. Stamens ` 
4, inserted below the margin of the disc. Rudimentary ovary cylindric. 
FEMALE Frowsr. Calyx 4-lobed, the lobes persistent and greatly en- 
larged in fruit. Petals 4. Ovary sessile, ovoid, 1-celled ; style terminal, 
unequally 3-fid, stigmas capitate ; ovule pendulous from near the apex + 
of the cell. Fruit sub-globose, dry, pubescent, bearing the persistent 4 
base of the style at its apex, the pericarp thin. Seed pendulous, its 


testa membranons ; cotyledons amygdaloid, radicle superior.—Distnie. k^ 
5 species, all either Burmēse or Malayan. 1 | 
Wings of acerescent-calyx 25 to 3 in. long... 1. P. insignis. 
Wings of accrescent-calyx 4°5 in. and upwards in i 
length. : A 
Leaflets glabrons beneath, the midrib and ` 
nerves very slightly puberulons ... . 2 P. Maingayi. 























Leaflets rusty-pubescent on the lower surface 8. P. pubescens. 
L Pamsmu insiants, Hook. fil in Trans. Linn. Soe, XXIII, 170, 
t. 26. A tall tree; young branches stont, lenticellate, rusty-puberulous, 
red 12 to 20 in. long, the rachis cylindric: leaflets Gio8 pex. thinly 
coriaceons, obliquely ovate-oblong to oblong-lanceolate, acute or s 
acuminate: the base broad, rounded. or puso di 
surface shining, glabrous or glabrescent, the lower glabrescen 
reticulate, or (var. pubescens) shortly and softly 
nerves 8 to 12 pairs, spreading, curving: ‘Tong mS 
to 2 in.; petiolole '1 to '2in. MALE PANICEES n: 
much branched, many-flowered, rusty-pubescent 0 x 
"25 im. im dinm., on pedicels longer than themselves. ‘Cale rusty- 
pubescent; its lobes unequal, triangular, Petals oblique, broadly ovate, 
sub-glabrous, reflexed at the mpex, — than the calyx. Stamens * Y. 
as long as the petals; the anthers short, Sido about. one-third. as long ns 
the filaments, Diso pubçsoent,, tangled. Female flower not + 
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— Fruit sub-globular, *5 in. in € liam., 
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in. long, veined, pubescent. Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. 11, 30; Kurz For. 
Flora Burma, I, 318; Engler in DC, Mon. Phan. IV, 309. Astronium . 
insigne, March. Rev. Anacard., 179. 

Andaman Islands. Penang: Curtis, No. 2264. Langkani: Curtis, 
No. 2806.—DisrnīB. Burma, 

This species has not hitherto been supposed to go farther south 
than Burma. But it appears to me that Mr, Curtis's No. 2806 from 
Langkani (an island off the coast a little to the southward of Burma) 
is probably this species, and also that his No. 2264 from Penang like- 
wise belongs to this. | 

Var. tomentosa, King: leaflets pubescent on the lower surface. 
Panicles and calyx in all its stages densely rusty-tomentose. 

Andaman Islands: King's Collectors. 

2. Partsaia Mainoayt, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. IJ, 30. A tree: 
young branches stout, glabrous, sparsely lenticellate, Leaves 12 to 15 in. 
long, the petioles slightly dilated at the base; leaflets very coriaceous, 
9 to 10 pairs, narrowly oblong or elliptic-oblong, not oblique, the apex 
acute, the edges sub-undulate, the base rounded or slightly cuneate ; 
both surfaces shining and indistinctly reticulate, the upper quite glab- 
rous, the lower slightly puberulons on the midrib and nerves; main 
nerves 15 to 20 pairs, spreading, faint: length 2:5 to 3:5 in., breadth 
l to 1'25 in.; petiolules about *2 in. Punicles (fide Sir J. Hooker) 
apparently shorter than the leaves, pubescent, Petals linear-oblong. 
Dise pilose, young fruit narrowly ovoid, tapering to a long point, densely 
rasty-tomentose ; the enlarged calyx-wings linear-oblong, sub-acute, pale, 
puberulous, sub-coriaceous, striate, 45 iu. long and about “5 in. broad. 

Malacea: Maingay, No. 488. 

Except Maingay's, I have seen no specimens which I can refer to 
this species. I have copied from the Fl. Br. Ind. Sir J. D. Hooker's 
donc h of the panicles and flowers, neither of these being repre- - 
send in the Calcutta Herbarium, There is some doubt as to whether 
the fruits and leaf specimens brought together by Maingay really 
belong to the same tree; and not only so, but it is doubtful whether the 
fruits of two species have "not been mixed up by him. For Sir Joseph 
Hooker notes that, while some of the fruits are densely covered with 
hispid ferrūgineous bristles and have accrescent calyx-wings 6 to 7 
inches long with rounded apices, others are pubescent and have wings 
only 45 in. long with acute tips. The species clearly requires investi- 

ion i field. 

— p ee PUBESCENS, Hook. fih Fl. Br Ind. IT, 30. A lofty 
tree: young branches stout, deciduously rusty-tomentose. Leaves 12 
to 18 in long; the petiole pubescent, terete above, dilated near the 
. J. u. 63 | 
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base; leaflets 5 to 7 pairs, subsessile, thickly comaceous, oblong, acute 
or acuminate, the base rounded, upper surface glabrous except the 
densely pubescent midrib; the lower shortly rusty-pubescent, reticu- 
late; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, irregular, spreading and ascending, 
curved, prominent on the lower surface when dry; length 45 to 5:5 
in., breadth about 1:5 in.; petiolules very short (only “05 to “1 in.) 
or absent. Panicle rather shorter than the leaves, divided to the base 
into numerous fascicled branches, densely and softly tomentose. 
Flowers '5 in. in diam., pectingtlec, Ovary conical, pilose ; styles 3 Y 
Fruit broadly ovoid, E ^f 5 in. long, densely tomenfose, the peri- 
carp cartilaginous; accrescent-calyx-wings thinly coriaceous, pale, 
striate, adpressed-puberulous or almost glabrous, narrowly oblong, 
sub-acute, 4:5 to 5 in. long and about *5 in. broad. Eugler in DC. Mon. 
Phan. IV, 3 10. 

Malacca: Maingay, No. 487. 

A very imperfectly known species collected hitherto only by Main- 
gay, aud as much in want of investigation as the last. 


9. CANPNOSPERMA, Thwaites. 


Trees. Leaves nlternnte, very coriaceous, simple, quite entire. 
Racemes axillary, simple or sparingly branched. Flowers sessile, minute, 
hermaphrodite. Calyx 3-5-partite ; segments erect, persistent, imbricate. 
Petals 3-6, suborbicular, erect, imbricate. Disc urceolar, Stamens 6-10, 
inserted nt the base of the disc. Ovary free, sessile, ovoid, 1-celled ; 
style very short, stigma discoid or capitate; ovule 1, pendulous from 
the top of the cell. Drupe ovoid, fleshy ; stone hard, almost 2-celled by 
n vertical plate from the top of the horse-shoe-shnped cell. Seed pendu- 
lous, curved round the imperfect septum: cotyledons و‎ — flat ; 
radicle short superior.— DISTRIB. 


Male flowers sessile ... s Hes: Max 0. Grifiti. 
Male flowers pedicelled. 
Female flowers in short racemes; the males 
in long panicles; fruit “6 in. in diam. مہ‎ 2. 0. auriculata. 
Male and female flowers in sub-equal panicles ; 
fruit “2 to “25 in long v ana 9. C. Wallichü. 


1. CAMPNOSPERMA GRIFFITAI, Marchand Rev. Anacard. 174. A 
tree 60 to 80 feet high ; young branches very stout, rough and with 
sparse minute tomentum. Leaves very coriaceous, obovate-oblong or 
elliptic, the apex very broad rounded or emarginate, the edges slightly 


recurved when dry, the base ‘much cuneate, slightly decurrent on the ` 
broad stout channelled petiole: upper surface quite glabrons, the midrib 


depressed; lower surface minutely stellute-pubescent, Aw 
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convex and strong; main nerves 24 to 36 pairs, spreading, only slightly 
curved, projecting on the lower surface, depressed on the upper; length 
7 to 15 in, breadth 3:5 to 5°5 in. ; petiole 1:25 to 2:5 in., tomentose, 
dilated at the base. Panicles of male flowers axillary, slender, shorter 
: than the leaves, rusty stellate-tomentose ; the branches only a few inches 
long, spreading, spiente, bearing the flowers iu small crowded sessile 
glomeruli. Flowers about 05 in. diam., sessile. Calyx thick, capnlar, 
cut into 4 broad sub-acute concave ovate-rotund segments, rusty- 
tomentose outside. Petals 4, n little exceeding the calyx, thin, pale, 
glabrous, elliptic-ovate, concave. Stamens 4 or 8 in two rows: 
r filaments thickly subulate, anthers short; dise crenate, fleshy. Panicle 
of female flowera shorter and less branched than that of the males. 
Drupe ovoid, slightly oblique, glabrous, :35 in. long. O. macrophylla, 
Hook. fil Fl. Hr. Ind. I, 41; Engler in DC, Mon, Phan IV, 316; 
Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 637. 
Malacca: Griffith, No. 1109; Maingay, No. 484/2. Singapore: 
T. Anderson, No. 71. Perak: Wray, No. 2575; King's Collector, 
No. 5327, 6528, 6541 and 7292.— Disrrib. Sumatra, Borneo, Bangka. 
This species was first named as a Campnosperma by Marchand 
in 1869, and he based his description of it on Griffith’s Malacca specimen 
No. 1109, The plant had previously (1850) been named Buchanania 
| macrophylla ki Blume in Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 185. Had Marchand 
known this, he ought to have named it Campnosperma macrophylla 
instead of C. Grifithii, It is easily recognised by its sessile glomeru- 
late flowers ; although its fruit closely resembles that of the plant which 
is accepted as U, Grifithii both by Sir Joseph Hooker and by Dr. 
Engler, but which is here named C. Wallichit. 
2 OamprospermMa AUBICULATA, Hook. fil. in Fl. Br, Ind. IT, 41. 
A tall shrubby tree: young branches as thick as a swan's quill, glabrous, 
polished, lenticellate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, obovate-oblong or ob- 
lanceolate-oblong, the apex rounded sometimes retuse or emarginate, 


A tapered gradually in the lower two-thirds and continued down the 
petiole as a wing to its slightly auricled base; both surfaces glabrous, 
y minutely reticulate; main nerves 9 to 18 pairs, oblique, not prominent on 


either surface; length 4 to 9 in., breadth 1°75 to 3 in. ; petiole below the 
auricles only “1 or '2 in., glabrous, PANICLES OF MALE FLOWERS 10 to 14 in. 
long, axillary, covered with scurfy minute stellate rusty tomentum ; the 
branches slender and with numerous many-flowered branchlets. Flowers 
pédicellate, '15 in. in diam. when expanded. Oalyz cupular, puberulous 
| outside, with 4 broadly triangular segments. Petals 4, twice as long as 
t the calyx-teeth, elliptic, obtuse, deflexed. Stamens 8; four longer than 
the others, spreading and longer than the petals, the other 4shorter. Dise 
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large, fleshy, corrugated, ovary none. FEMALE FLOWERS in racemes shorter 
than the panicles of the males and stouter. Flowers “15 in. in diam., 
on stout puberulous pedicels. Calyx thick, cupular, puberulous, with 
4 broad triangular segments. Petals 4, broadly triangular, puberulous, 
larger than the calyx-segments. Stamens 8, shorter than the petals, 
the anthers imperfect. The disc a deep fleshy cup with crenate edges. 
Ovary broadly ovoid, rusty-tomentose, crowned by the large discoid glab- 
rous obscurely-lobed reflexed stigma. Drupe ovoid-rotund, compressed, 
minutely tomentose, fleshy, “6 in. in diam. Engler in DO. Mon. Phan. 
IV, 320. Buchanania auriculata, Blame in Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat, I, 
185. Semecarpus 7 grandifolia, Wall. Cat., No, 985 (exclude the speci. 
mens mentioned in the Appendix to the Cat.). 

Penang: Wallich, No. 985. Malacca: Maingay, No. 484/4. Singa- 
pore; Kurz, Anderson, No, 69; Ridley, Nos. 444, 1880 and 4775 E.; 
Hullett, No. 223, Penang: Curtis, No. 1037. 

This is distinguished from the next species by its smaller leaves 
and panicles and much larger fruit. It is the plant from Penang, 
issued by Wallich as No. 985 of his Catalogue, which he doubtfully 
referred to the genus Semecarpus, n8 S. ? grandifolia. Along with this 
however Wallich issued, as noted in the Appendix to his lithographed 
Catalogue, p. 286) under the same number, and.not (as is usual with 
Wailich's plants iu similar cases) distinguished by any letters, the 
much larger (although in other respects similar) leaves of another 
species, The specific name grandifolia is not applicable to the present 
plant which is the true Buchanania auriculata of Blume (not however 
of Miquel), although it is applicable to the supplementary sheets of 
985, one of which, as issned by Wallich is 30 inches in length. 1 have 
followed Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. Engler in retaining Blume's specific 
name auriculata for the present plant. But, for the supplementary 
sheets, I do not propose to retain Wallich's name of grandifolia (bis 
name having really been given to two things), but I propose for them the 
name Campnosperma Wallichii. In this I donot follow the distinguished 
Botanists just mentioned, for they call them C. Grifithii, Marchand. 


But Marchand's name, in my opinion, ought to be given to the plant on. 





which he founded that species, which (as he mentions in hia Monograph ) 
was Griffith's No. 1109. And this I do in spite of tho fact that Griffith's 
No. 1109 is exactly what Blame named Buchanania macrophylla. There 
is no doubt that, had Marchand known of Blume's name, he ought to have 
called his plant Campnosperma macrophylla, But as he did not, and às 
he was the first to put the plant into the genus (Campnosperma, his 
name O. Grifithii must I think remain; and another name must be 
found for what Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. Engler name C. briedi 





d — "all. — A... 
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and that other name I propose to make C. Wallichii, in commemoration 
of its earliest collector. 

3. CAMPNOSPERMA WALLICHII, King. A tall much-branched tree : 
young branches very stont, rongh. Leaves corinceons, the blade obovate- 
oblong with broad rounded and sometimes emarginate apex, tapering 
from about the middle downwards, forming a narréw wing to the 
petiole and expanding at its base into a small auricle; both surfaces 
glabrous and minutely reticulate; main nerves 20 to 30 pairs; length 
10 to 30 in. breadth 4 to 7 in.; petiole 2 to 3 in. long, dilated, chan- 
nelled, glabrous. PANICLES OP MALE FLOWERS axillary, shorter than the 
leaves, stellately rusty-tomentose, with slender much-branched sub- 
erect many-flowered branchlets, Male flowers “1 in. in dinm., pedicelled ; 
calyx thick, puberulous outside, its segments 4, broadly triangular, 
blunt; petals 4, larger than the calyx segments, ovate-rotund, concave, 
glabrous; disc fleshy, corrugated: stamens B in two rows, the outer 4 
slightly longer than theinner 4. PANICLES OF FEMALE FLOWERS about the 
same length as those of the male, but with shorter branches and fewer 
flowers ; flowers larger than the males; ovary ovoid, puberulous ; drupe 
ovoid-globular, slightly compressed, glabrous, :2 to :25 in. long. O. 
Griffithii, Hook. fil. in Fl Br. Ind. II, 41 (not of Marchand); Engler 
DC. Mon. Phan. IV. QCampnosperma auriculata, Miq. (not of Blume) 
Fl. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 637. Semecarpus ? grandifolia, Wall. Cat. 985 
in part (i.e. as to the specimens mentioned on p. 286 of the Appendix 
to the Catalogue.) | 

Penang: Porter, ( Wall. Cat., 985). Malacca: Maingay, No. 464/3. . 
Singapore: Kurz, Goodenough.— 0:878٥. Sumatra : Forbes, No. 3030. 

This is in general appearance very like C. auriculata. The great 
difference between the two lies in the fruit which in this is only about 
‘2 in. long, while in M. auriculata it is 'G iu in diam. Other distinctions 
are to be found in the leaves, which in this are larger than in C. aurt- 
culata. The texture and venation are, however, the same in both; and 
both have curious small rounded auricles at the base of the petiole. The 
panicles of male and female flowers in this species are sub-equal, 


whereas in M. auriculata the panicles bearing male flowers are several 


times longer than these beaving females. 


10, MicngosrEMON, Engler. 


Trees, with alternate exstipulate unequally-pinnate leaves. Flowers 
small, in axillary many-branched panicles, hermaphrodite. Calyx small, 


"with 5 imbricate segments, Petals 5, much larger than the calyx, 


obovāte, s ing, imbricate in mstivation. Disc annular, auberect, 
—— — b, alternating with: an equal number ot gaplteliaka 
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or spathiform staminodes : filaments very short, thickened towards the ` 
base; anthers broadly ovate, dorsifixed. Ovary ovoid-globose, its base 
immersed in the disc, unilocular, with a single pendulous ovule. Sh yle 
terminal, very short, thick; the: stigma broad, fleshy, with 3 broad ° 
spreading, blunt lobes. Fruit obliquely oblong-ovoid, attenuate towards 
the apex; the pēricarp leathery, 1-celled, l-seeded. Seed with mem- 
branous testa, exalbuminous, the cotyledons flat, the radicle curved.— 
101811018. three species, all Malayan. 
Lenflets tomentose on the lower surface e l M. velutina. 
Leaflets glabrescent and minutely scurfy (when 
dry) on the lower surface, the axils of the main 
nerves with tufts of white hair viš „= 2. M. Curtiísis. : 
l. Microsremon VELUTINA, Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 294. ^ 
A tall tree: young branches, rachises and under surfaces and petioles | 
and rachises of leaves and the inflorescence softly pubescent-tomentose, 
rusty-cinereous. Leaves 6 to 10 in. long, the petiole slender; leaflets 7 to 
: 11, thinly membranous, oblong-lanceolute, entire, shortly and bluntly 
acuminate; the base slightly narrowed, cunente or rounded: upper 
surface glabrous except the pubescent midrib; main nerves 12 to 16 
pairs, spreading, rather obscure; length 2 to 4 in , breadth "8 to 1°5 in. ; 
petiolule “15 ini, the terminal one longer. Panicles pedunculate, much | 
branched towards the apex, the branches very slender. Flowers namer- = 
ous, less than *1 in. in dinm, sessile, Calyx glabrous, the lobes elliptic. | 4 
Petals obovate, glabrescent on the outer surface minutely tomentose on 3 
„the inner. Fruit narrowly oblong, compressed, with a rusty scurfy j 
leathery pericarp, l-celled, 1-setded (young) :75 in. long and “35 or “+ | 
in. broad. Pentaspadon ? velutinus, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 28. 4 
Malacca: Griffith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 464. Perak : TR 
Scortechini, No. 1924; King's ‘Collector, No, 7417. Pahang: Ridley, Ex 
No. 2560. w^ |» 
2. Microsremon Curtis, King. A medium sized tree (Curtis's 
young branches slender, deciduously puberulous, their bark pale and F 
lenticellate when dry. Leaves 5 to 7 in. long, the petiole and rachis | 
slender and puberuloas; leaflets very dark when dry, abont 7, mem- 
branous, narrowly oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, entire, the base 
rounded and slightly oblique, with scattered short hairs, the midrib and 
nerves pubescent, not reticulate; lower surface glabrescent, minutely | 
scurfy when dry, the midrib asd nerves puberulons ; main nerves 13, ? 
to 17 pairs, ascending, curved, with conspicuous tufts of white hair at 0 
E a their junction” with the midrib : length 175 to 3 in, breadth i rcd a 
is YA waa و‎ i 15 ** —— the terminal goes eit „Faniedes x ne ar th e 
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pedunculate, puberulous ; the branches divergent, the flowers solitary 
or in clusters of 2 to 4 at rather distant intervals. Flowers lesa than 
1 in. in diam, on pedicels shorter than themselves. Calyx cupular, 
with 5 spreading concave broadly-ovate acute segments, puberulous 
outside, glabrous inside. Petals 5, broadly elliptic, very obtuge, twice 
as long as the calyx, minutely pubescent on the inner surface, glabrescent 
on the outer. Stamens 5, shorter than the petals, the filaments not 
swollen at the base. Disc glabrous. Ovary conical, glabrous: stigma 
minute. Drupe unknown, 

Kedah: Curtis, No. 2620. . 

A species of which I have seen only Mr. Curtis's specimen from 
Kedah. It is readily distinguished from the preceding two by the tufts 
of white hair in the axils of the main nerves on the under surface of the 
leaflets, The stigma is very minnte and it is not ensy to make out the 
three lobes which characterise the genus. The flowers have, however, 
the staminodes and disc of the genus. 


1]. PesTASPADON, Hook. f. 


Trees. Leaves unequally pinnate ; leaflets opposite, sub-sessile, entire. 
Panicles axillary, peduncled, much-branched, branchlets very slender. 
Flowers pedicelled, minute, hermaphrodite. Calyx-lobes 5, imbricate. 
Petals 5, oblong-obovate, strongly imbricate. Stamens 5, minute, inserted 
‘at the base of the disc, alternate with 5 short subulate staminodes which 
are free or adnate to the side of the disc; filaments short, broadly subulate ; 
anthers didymous, Disc cupular, obscurely 10-lobed. Ovary seated on 
the dise, very minute, l-celled, contracted into a stout short style; 
stigma globose or obliquely oblong, much bent to one side; ovule 1, 
pendulous from the upper part of the cavity. 

l. PENTASsPADON OFFICINALIS, Holmes MSS. in Herb. Soc. Pharm. 
Lond. A tree 60 to 100 feet high: young branches puberulous and 
with prominent small brown warts. Leaves 4 to 7 in. long, the rachises 
puberulous or glabrescefit: leaflets 7 to 9, thinly coriaceous, oblong- or 
elliptic-lanceolate, entire, shortly and bluntly acuminate, the base 
narrowed, both surfaces glabrous: the lower with tufts of short hair in 
some of the nerve axils, curving upwards; main nerves 6 to 9 pairs, 
duterarching far from the margin, rather prominent on the lower sur- 
face when dry ; length 1:75 to 2:75 in., breadth +8 to 1:25 in. ; petiolales 
*15 in, those of the upper leaflets twice ns long. Paateles pedunculnte, 
as long ns or exceeding the leaves, much branched towards the apex; 
the branchlets slender, minutely cinereous-tomentose, Flowers numer- 
ous, about “O5 in. in diam., their pedicels shorter than themselves. Calyz- 
lobes rounded. Petals obovate-rotund, glabrous. Drupe narrowly ellip- 
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tic, compressed ; the pericarp fleshy, pale and covered with rusty scurf, ` 
l-celled, 1-seeded, :65 to *8 in. long. . 
Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 3315, 3770, 4868, 6549, 6933 : Scor- 
techini, No. 2043; Wray, No. 4168. 
This plant is known to the Malay population of Perak as the source 
of Minyak Plang, a dark brown viscid oil which is in great repute for the 
cure of certain skin diseases. An interesting note upon the plant and 
its oil by Mr. E. M. Holmes of the Pharmaceutical Society of London 
is to be found in the Journal aud Transactions of that Society, Vol. 
LII, p. 389. The stigma in this species, prior to dissection, appears to 
be sub-globular with a central groove; and it is only after careful : 
maniputation that it is seen to be bent on itself. Some specimens of 
this were by mistake issued from the Calcutta Herbarium under the 
name AMicrostemon officinale, Holmes. 


12. Ravs, Linn. 


Trees or shrubs, often with an acrid juice. Leaves alternate, simple 
or 1-3 foliolate or pinnate; leaflets entire or serrate. Flowers small, in 
terminal and axillary panicles, polygamous. Calyx small, 4-6-parted, 
persistent ; the segments unequal or equal, imbricate. Petals 4-6, equal, 
spreading, imbricate. Stamens 4, 5, 6, or 10, inserted at the base of the 
disc, free; filaments subulate ; anthers short, imperfect in the 9 flower, 
Ovary sessile, ovoid or globose, 1-celled : styles 3, free or curved, short 
or long; stigmas simple or capitate; ovule pendulous from a basal 
funicle. Drupe small, dry, compressed ; stone coriaceous, crustaceous 
or bony. Seed pendulous from the funicle, testa membranous, coty- 
ledons flattish ; radicle hooked, short, superior.— DISTRIB : about 114 
species, mostly extra-tropical in both hemispheres, a few Malayan, many 
from tropical Africa. 

Ruvs Perakensis, Scortechini MSS. A glabrous shrub climbing 
to the extent of 15 to 40 feet. Leaves 8 to 12 in. long, unequally pin- 
nate ; leaflets in rather distant pairs, opposite, thinly coriaceous, oblong, 
shortly and bluntly acuminate, entire; the base slightly oblique, 
rounded or sub-cuneate; main nerves 16 to 20 pairs, sub-horizontal, 
rather prominent on the lower surface; length 2:5 to 3:5 in., breadth 
1 to 14 in.; petiolules “1 to ‘15 in., the terminal one '3 or ‘4 in. j 
Panicles axillary and terminal, longer than the leaves, pedunculate, the + 
branches rather short, bearing the flowers on small ultimate racemes. ss 
Flowers numerous, less than *1 in. in dinm., on short minutely bracteo- . ہے‎ 
Inlate pedicels. Calyx with 5 unequal oblong blunt spreading segments. 

Petals longer than the calyx, elliptic, blaut, pinnately nerved. Stamena T 


53 anthers broadly ovate, dorsifized.. Drwpe compressed, obliquely ronis, — aa 
à نہ‎ RS. ہیں‎ a وس‎ r; I ^ un" - , —* A > r; e " a ۹ ۱ 
| form, orbicular, broader than long, glabrous, 2 in. across, e. 4 
R . | : 
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Perak: Scortechini, No. 1668; Wray, Nos. 2316, 3095: King’s 
Collector, Nos, 3626, 4896, 5046, 6537, and 6807, 

The nearest ally of this is probably M. suecedanea, L., than which 
it, however, has much larger panicles and smaller more reniform drapes. 
It has moreover differently veined petals, and the leaflets are less nar- 
rowed to the base. It differs, however, not only from that, but from 
every other Indian or Malayan species in being scandent. Of the scan- 
dent habit there appears to be no doubt whatever, for the fact is noted 
on almost every specimen in the Caleuita Herbarium, 


18. Obina, Roxb. 


Trees with few stout branches. Leaves few at the ends of the 
branches, alternate, unequally-pinnate, deciduous; leaflets opposite, quite 
entire.  ffacemes simple and panicled, terminal, fascicled, Flowers 
small, moncecious or diecious, fnscicled, shortly pedicelled. Calyx 4-5- 
lobed, persistent ; lobes rounded, imbricate. Petals 4-5, imbricate. Disc 
annular, 4-5-lobed. BEALE FLOWER Stamens 8—10, inserted within the 
disc. Ovary 4—5-parted. FEMALE FLOWER Ovary sessile, oblonir, l-celled ; 
styles 3—4, stont, stigmas simple or capitellate; ovule pendulous from 
near the top'of the cell, Druje small, compressed, oblong, sub-reniform, 
crowned: by the distant styles; stone hard. Seed compressed ; embryo 
curved, cotyledons flat fleshy, radiclo superior.— Disruip. About 12 
apecies, mostly African. 

Opixa Wopisxn, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 11,293. A small deciduous treo 20 
to 40 fect high: young branches thick, puberulous at first, soon becoming 
glabrous. Leaves 12 to 18 in. long ; leaflets 3 or 4 pairs, obliquely ovate, 
acuminate ; the base rounded or sub-cuneate, unequal; the edges en- 


. tire; length 3 to 6 in. ; the petiolules “19 in. long. Malo racemes com- 


pound, the female simple, puberulous. Flowers crowded in cymose 
fascicles on the racemes or panicles, bracts cilinte. Sepals obtuse. 
Petals twice as long as the sepals, oblong, spreading. Stamens in the 
male equalling the petals.— Drupe about '5 in. long, red. W. and A. 
Prodr. I, 171; Thwaites Enum, 78; Grah. Cat. Bomb. Pl. 42; Wt. Ic. 
t. 60; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 123; Wall, Cat. 8475; Royle IH. t. 31; Dalz, 
and Gibs. Bomb. Fl. 51; Brandis For. Flor. 123; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. 
Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 622; Hook. fil, Fl. Br. Ind. II, 29; Kurz For. Flora 
Burm, 1, 321; Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 267. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Penang: (probably planted.) 
—Disram. British Indin. 


J. u, 64 
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14. Mrrasocmvna, Hook. f. a 


Trees. Leaves simple, very coriaceous, exstipulate, quite entire. 
Panicles branched, axillary and terminal. Flowers small, unisexunl. 
Calyz-tube persistent, slightly enlarged in frnit and adnate to the very 
base of the drupe, cupular or campanulate, lobes 5, erect. Petals 5, n 
inserted on the edge of the disc; very coriaceons, persistent, erect or 
sub-erect, villous in front, valvate. Disc lining the calyx-tube. Stamens 
inserted on the edge of the disc; filaments stout, sometimes coherent at 
the base with the petals, villous ; anthers oblong. Ovary globose, I. 
celled; style short, stigmas 3 ;sovule 1, pendulous from near the top or 
from the side of the cell. Drupe globose, areolate at the base by the ` 
enlarged calyx, flesh full of black varnish; stone thick, hard. Seed 
oblong, testa thin; cotyledons amygdaloid, radicle superior.— Disrnin. 
Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago: about 12 species, 

Leaves more or less hairy on the lower surface. 
Leaves elliptic-oblong. 

The whole of the under.surface of the leaves 

rusty-tomentose, panicles condensed .. 1. M. densiflora. 

Petioles midrib and main nerves on the 

under surface of the leaves rusty-tomentose, 

panicles lax M soe! 2. 2 M. tomentosa. 

Leaves oblong-oblanceolate or narrow! y elliptic- 
oblong. 

Lower surface of the leaves glaucescent, the ç 

midrib and main nerves with adpressed 
bi brown hairs, leaves 2:75 to 5 in. long ... 3. M. Kunstleri. 

Lower surfaces of the leaves slightly pubes- 
cent, leaves 5 to 8 in. long — . 4. M. Maingayi. 
Leaves glabrous on both surfaces. 
` Leaves much elongate, narrowly oblong, their 


bases cordate or auriculate, sessile or with very | ¿ 
short petioles. ۱ 
Drupes vertically ridged T . & M, auriculata, 
Drupes very rugose, not ridged 6. M. rugosa. 


Leaves oblong-lanceolate, oblong-elliptic or eb: 
long-oblanceolate, with distinct slender petioles. 
Inflorescence densely crowded and with large 








: 4 prominent bracts *.. oer ee 7. E 
Inflorescence more or less laxly paniculate, 
not bracteate. 


"L Young | branches and panicles covered with ; 
| udi a thin. felted layer of minute tomentum, É ۶ * 
E flowers 3 less than 1 in, long . ... M; asi 
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Young branches glabrous, panicles pubes- 
cent-tomentose (not felted), flowers more 
than “1 in. long ... vas .. 9 M. nitida. 


l. MELANOCHYLA DENSIFLORA, King n. sp. A tree GO to 100 feet 
high: young branches stout, covered with short rusty deciduous tomen- 
tum. Leaves very coriaceous, oblong-elliptic, sometimes slightly obovate, 
subacute, somewhat narrowed to the rounded slightly unequal base ; 
upper surface glabrous, not reticulate, the midrib and nerves slightly 
depressed when dry ; lower surface densely and minutely rusty-tomen- 
Lose, the midrib very prominent as are the 20 to 25 pairs of strong sub- 
horizontal main nerves; length 6 to 8:5 in., breadth 2°5 to 35 in.; petiole 
'G5 to 1 in., thickened and channelled near the base. Panicle terminal, 
condensed, shorter than the leaves, branched from the base, every- 
where rusty-tomentose ; branches numerous, the branchlets racemulosu 
and bearing the flowers in ultimate sub-sessile crowded cyraules, 
MALE FLOWERS '2 in, long, sessile; buds ovoid, gibbous near the base. 
Calyx fleshy, campanulate, rusty-tomentose externally with 5 trinogular 
sub-acute sub-erect segments. Petals 5, twice as long as the calyx-teeth, 
erect, thick, elliptic, obtuse, tomentose along the midrib externally, the 
edges glabrous, but with a tuft of coarse hairs along the lower part of 
the midrib. Stamens 5, shorter than the petals, anthers elliptic; filaments 
compressed, densely villous in front, about as long as the anthers ; disc 
amall, slightly convex, villous in the middle; ovary 0. FEMALE FLOWERS 
and drupe unknown. 

Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 5615 and 5626, 
A species allied to M. tomentosa, Hook. fil. ; but at once distinguished 


from that by its denser panicles, larger aud more numerous flowers. , 


This is also much more hairy on the under surface of the leaves than M. 
tomentosa. Female flowers and fruit are still unknown. 

2. MELANOCHYLA TOMENTOSA, Hook. fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 38. A 
tree: young branches rather slender, densely rufous-tomentose, Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, shortly and 
sharply acaminate, the base rounded but slightly narrowed ; upper 
surface quite glabrous except the pubescent base of the midrib ; lower 
surface reticulate, glabrescent, pale when dry, the midrib and nerves 
more or less rufous-pubescent like the petiole : main nerves 20 to 30 pairs, 
spreading, prominent on the lower surface ; length 6:5 to 14 in,, breadth 
2-75 to 4 in. ; petiole "35 in., stout, rufous-pubescent. Panicles terminal, 
nbout as long as the leaves, tho main axis rufous-tomentose ; the branches 
slender, distant, sub-erect, puberulous, spike-like, bearing the flowers in 

- distant sub-séssile cymules, MALE FLOWERS about *1 im. in diam. Calyx 
with 5 deep unequal ovate concave segments, puberulous externally. 
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Petals 5, thiek, oblong, obtuse, longer than the calyx, pubescent outside, 
villous inside. Stamens nearly as long as the petals, the filaments stout, 
FEMALE FLOWER not seen, Drupe elliptic to sub-globose, ferruginous- 
pubescent, orange-yellow when ripe, 1 to 1:5 in. in length. Hook. fil. Te. 
Plant, t. 1292, 1293; Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 470. 

Malacca: Maingay, No. 1428.—Disrnin, Java ( fide Engler): 
Zollinger, No. 800, 


3. MELANOCHYLA KUNSTLERI, King m. sp. A tree 80 to 100 feet’ 


high; young branches as thick as a quill, lenticellate and with deciduous 
sparse rusty pubescence. Leaves very coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, some- 
limes oblanceolate-oblong, tapering to each end, shortly nenmīnate; the 
edges with a shining cartilaginous thickening, slightly recurved when 
dry; upper surface glabrous, shining, not reticulate, the midrib promi- 
nent; lower surface paler, glaucescent, the midrib and 18 to 20 pairs of 
prominent spreading main nerves with adpressed brown hairs; length 
2-75 to 5 in, breadth 1 to 1:5 in, ; petiole '35 in. slightly seurfy. Pani- 
cles terminal, twice as long as the leaves, minutely rusty-tomentose, 
with numerous short spreading racemose branches. Mare rrowrrs ‘15 
in. long, on pedicels shorter than themselves. Calyx coriaceous, minutely 
tomentose ontside, cupular, deeply divided into 5 broadly-ovate acute 
slightly-spreading segments, Petals 5, thrice as long as the calyx- 
segments, narrowly elliptic, blunt, pubescent on the onter surface, 
densely villous on the inner surface, the margivs only glabrous, 
Stamens 5, much shorter than the petals; the anther narrowly ovate, 
the filament subulate, slightly villous, Ovary O, FEMALE FLOWERS and 
drupe unknown. . 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 6810. 

The nearest ally of this is M. Meingayi, from which, however, this 
may be distinguished by the smaller leaves more shining on the upper 
surface, and by the adpressed brown hairs on the under surface of the 
midrib and nerves, - | Ns 

4. MrrLANOCXnvLA Marxaayvi, Hook, fil. Fl. Br. Ind. II, 39. A tree: 
young branches slender, sourfy-puberulons. Leaves very coriaceous, 


oblong-oblanceolate or narrowly elliptic-oblong, abruptly and shortly 


acuminate, tapering in the lower two-thirds to the short channelled 
petiole; upper surface glabrous, faintly reticulate, shining, the midrib 


Very prominent; lower surface slightly pubescont ; main nerves 18 to 
24 pairs, spreading, prominent on the lower surface, only slightly so on 
the upper: length 5 to 8 in., breadth 1۰75 to 2:25 in.; petiole “5 or *6 in, 


Panicle terminal, longer than the leaves, rusty-tomentose ; the branches 
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Calyx with 5 ovate nouto segments, rusty-tomentose, Petala several 
times longer than tho cnlyx-kogments, elliptic, obtuse, externally ad- 
pressed, 1asty-tomentose but with broad glabrous edges. Frewarm FLOR HRN 
twice ns large ns the male; the calyx sub-urecolate ; ovary globose, 
hairy. Drupe unknown. Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 471. 

Malacca: Maingay, No, 490. 

9. MELANOCHYLA AURICULATA, Hook. fil. Fl. Br, Ind. 11, 39. <A tall 
tree; young branches very stout, glabrous. Leaves corinceons, sessile 
or nearly šo, oblong or oblanceolate-oblong, shortly and rather abruptly 
acuminate, the edges subundulate, tapering from the middle to the 
narrow nurieulate base; both surfaces glabrous nnd shining, the upper 
drying of an olivaceons brown, very faintly reticulate, the lower liver- 
coloured and with the reticulations more distinct ; main nerves about 


- 80 pairs, thin but distinct on both surfaces, sub-horizontal; length 12 


to 18 in, breadth 3:5 to 4°75 in ; petiole when present very stout, broad, 
less, than *5 in. long, often adnate to the branch. Mars praxicrgs axillary, 
shorter than the leaves, puberulous; the branches short, lax, eymose, 
2- to 3-llowered. Flowers ۰3 in. long, on stout pedicels about as long as 
themselves, ‘Calyx campanulate, coriaceous, minutely tomentose ontside, 
deeply cut into 5 brondly-ovate sub-acute segments. Petals 5, longer 
than the calyx-segments, elliptic, obtuse, externally adpressed-pubes- 
cent, but with the edges glabrous, internally minutely pubescent and 
with a large villous tuft in the lower half. Stamens 5, shorter than the 
petals, with small anthers and pubescent filaments, FEMALE rLowERS not 


seen. Drupe oblong, obtuse or depressed-globose, rnsty-tomentose, 


when ripe 1:25 to 1'5 in. long, vertically ribbed, stone very thick. 
Engler in DC. Mon. Phan. IV, 470, | 
Malacca: Maingay, No. 491; Derry, No. 1189. Singapore: Ridley, 
Nos. 3588, 3975. . 
6. MernaANOCHYLA RUGOSA, King m. sp. A large tree: young 
branches as thick as a goose-quill, tawny-pubescent with long pale 
flexuose hairs intermixed, Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, some- 


| ines almost oblanceolate, shortly and sharply caudate-acuminate, 


7 


face smooth, shining, and quite glabrous; the lower dull, pale, aud dis- 
tinctly reticulate, glabrous except a few scattered stiff hairs near the 
base of the stout grooved midrib; main nerves 25 to 30 pairs, spread- 
ing, curving upwards and interarching at the apices; length 7 to 15 
in, breadth 1:6 to 325-in. ; petiole "85 to “5 in, very stout, dilated, pu- 
bescent like the young branches, MALE PANIOLES not seen. Female 
panicles terminal, about half as longas the leaves, stout, rasty-pubescent, 
with a few distant short bianchos. FEMALE FLOWERS ‘3 in. in dinm., 


tapering very gradually to the cordate sub-aurienlate base; upper sur- 
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depressed-hemispheric, sessile, Calyx corinceous, tomentose outside, 
divided into 5 orbicular-ovate acuminate concave conniving segments. 
Petals 5, not mach exceeding the calyx, coriaceous, broadly triangular, 
minutely pubescent, with a small villous patch at the base in front. 
Stamens rudimentary. Ovary broadly conical, rasty-tomentose ; the 
style terminal, glabrescent, shorter than the ovary ; stigma capitate, 3- 
lobed. Drupe globular-ovoid, very rugulose, rufous-tomentose, “75 to 1 
in. long and “65 to “9 in. in dium. (probably not quite mature). 

Perak, at Tapu : Wray, No. 1301. 

A species with leaves somewhat like those of M. auriculata, but 
smaller: collected only once. 

7. MELANOCHYLA BRACTEATA, King n. sp. <A tree 50 to 80 feet high: 
young branches, slender, glabrous, with pale lenticellate bark, Leaves 
coriaceous, narrowly oblong-lanceolate, tapering to each end, the apex 
candnte-acuminate, the base narrowly cuneate; both surfaces glabrous : 
the upper shining; the lower dull, paler than the upper, glaucescent ; 
main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, slender, faint, carving upwards: length 4 to 
6 in., breadth 1 to 1:6 in. : petiole “5 to “75 in., thickened in the lower 
half. Marg rrowrrs “29 in, long, crowded in small sub-sessile cymules on 
axillary or terminal rusty-pubescent congested racemes or few-branched 
‘panicles as long as or longer than the leaves; bracts at the bases both 
of the eymules and of the individunl flowers, ovate, acuminate, concave, 
rusty-pubescent like the calyx and petals, and as large as the flowers. 
Calyx campanulate, with 5 ovate acute segments. Petals 5, longer thnn 
the segments of the calyx, lanceolale, acuminate, with a dense villous 
tuft on the lower half of the anterior surface Slamens 5, shorter 
than the petals; the anthers linear, glabrous; the filaments thick, com- 
pressed and densely villous from base to apex, ` Dise lining the inflated 
tube of the calyx, ovary none. FEMALE FLOWERS not seen. Drupe ovoid or 
ovoid-globular, minutely tomentose, about ‘75 in. in length, the pericarp 
with a thick black juice. 

Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 5549 and 7303, x 

A very distinct species distinguished by the small size of its leaves 
and by its congested bracteate inflorescence. | ۱ , 

8. MkLANOCHYLA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Hook. fil, Fl. Br. Ind. II, 39. A 
treo: young branches slender, covered with a thin close layer of very 
minute tomentum, eaves coriaceous, oblong or oblanceolate-oblong, 
shortly acuminate, the edges slightly undulate, the base cuneate, 
sometimes unequal, both surfaces glabrous, the lower reticulate : main 
nerves 12 to 16 pairs, spreading, prominent like the midrib on the 
lower surface, less so on the upper, length 45 to 10 in., breadth 15 to 
4 im.; petiolo "۰75 to 1:5 im, dilated and channolled near the base. — 
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PANICLES OF MALE FLOWERS axillary or terminal, as long as or much longer 
than the leaves, very slender, with many spreading branches, every- 
where minutely tomentose like the young branches. MALE FLOWERS in 
lateral eymules from the branchlets, sub-sessile, less than “1 in. long; 
calyx tubular-campanulate, the lobes erect, oblong-triangular, sub-nente, 
rusty-tomentose externally ; petals oblong, &ub-acute, much longer than 
the calyx, adpressed-pubescent outside, villous in the lower half inside ; 
stamens shorter than the petals, the anthers small, elliptic; the filaments 
subulate, villous, ovary none. PANICLES OF FEMALE FLOWERS shorter than 
the males: female flowers not seen. Drupe globose, apiculate, minutely 
tomentose like the panicle, *5 to *75 in. in diam, Engler in DC, Mon. 
Phan. IV, 469. ' 1 
Malacea: Maingay, No. 492. Perak: King's Collector, No, 3359. 
9. MELANOCHYLA NITIDA, King m. sp. A tree; young branches 
rather slender, angled and dark-coloured when dry. Leaves very coria- 
ceous, oblong-elliptic or oblanceolate-oblong, shortly bluntly and rather 
abruptly acuminate, narrowed from the middle or below it to the long 
plano-convex stont petiole; both surfaces quite glabrous; the upper 
shining and not reticulate ; the lower paler, dull, with the wide reticu- 
lations slightly prominent; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, slightly promi- 
nent on both surfaces when dry, spreading and curving upwards: 
length 4 to 11 in., breadth 2-25 to 3:25 in. ; petiole 1 to 2 in., thickened 
in the lower half or third. Panicles terminal, minutely tomentose, but not 
felted, slightly longer than the leaves; the branches few, scattered, ascend- 
ing, having few spicate short branchlets bearing the flowers in ultimate 
sessile cymules, Mars Frowrrs more than “1 in. long, sessile, crowded ; 
calyx coriaceous, campanulate, deeply cut inte 5 broadly-triangular 
acute sub-erect concave segments, tomentose outside: pefals 5, triangu- 
lar-oblong, thick, longer than the calyx-teeth, adpressed-pubescent ex- 
ternally but with broad glabrous edges; internally glabrous but with 
n large tuft of coarse hair on the middle of the lower half: stamens 5, 
shorter than the petals, the filaments densely villous; disc small, vil- 
lous in the middle ; ovary none, FEMALE FLOWERS *2 in. long, on short 
pedicels ; stamens present but apparently withont pollen; ovary filling 
the whole fundus of the flower, hemispheric, densely rusty-tomentose, 
tapering into a short stout conical hairy style; stigma sub-capitate, 
Drupe unknown. | 
Perak : Scortechini, No. 2037; Wray. Penang: Curtis, No. 1496. 
Perak: King’s Collectors, No. 6722. ۱ 
The nearest ally of this is M. angustifolia which has, however, its 
young branches and panicles covered with a thin felted layer of minute 
' tomentum ; whereas, in this plant, the young branches are glabrous 
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and the panicle is pnbescent-tomentose not felted. The flowers of this `. 
moreover are larger than those of M. angustifolia, the main nerves are 
more oblique, nnd the retienlntions wider and less distinct. 


15. Sruercaupus, Linn. f. 





1 
Trees, Leaves alternate, simple, quite entire, coriaceous. Flowers 
small, polygamous or dicecious, in terminal or axillary panicles, Calyx 
5-6-fid, segments deciduous. Petals 5-6, imbricate. Dise broad, nn- * 
nular. Stamens 5-6, inserted at the base of the disc, imperfect in tho 
9 flowers. Ovary l-celled ; styles 3; ovule pendulous from n basal funi; "- 
cle, Drupe fleshy, oblong or sub-globose, oblique, seated on a fleshy S 
receptacle formed of the thickened disc and calyx base; pericarp loaded Ya 
with acrid resin. Seed pendulous, testa coriaceons, inner coat somewhat | 
fleshy ; embryo thick, cotyledons plano-convex, radicle superior.— Dis- 7 
TRID. About 40 species, tropical Asiatic and Australian. 
Leaves densely rusty-pubescent on the lower sur- a di 
face as e. 1 0 6+ = 
Leaves with the lower — — clothed with 
pale very minute scales — ... * 2. S. ORR 
Leaves at first puberulous on the lower surface but ` ° | > 
ultimately glabrous. | x 
Panicles tomentose; flowers glabrous, sessile ; z 
leaves oblanceolate-oblong, with 20 to 26 pairs $ 
of nerves ... ene ine we 3. S, Kuri. 3 
Panicles puberulous, flowers pedicelled; leaves 3 
broadly elliptic, with 10 to 15 pairs of nerves ... 4 S. lucens. 
Leaves quite glabrous; panicles glabrous in the 
lower part, pubescent towards the extremities; > f. 
flowers subsessile, the calyx puberulous : : lenves E 1 
oblanceolate-oblong, with 18 to 24 pairs of main | my | 
nerves vis we as © Sie 0 | 
1. SEmMECARPUS VELUTINA, King n. sp. A dicecious tree 50 cig 60 ~ 












feet high: young branches softly rufons-pubescent, the bark pale. 
Leaves thickly coriaceous, obovate-elliptic or oblanceolate, rarely elliptic, - 
shortly and abruptly acuminate, the edges sub-undulate, narrowed from. | 
the middle or above it to the stout petiole ; upper surface glab ra ua 
except the slightly-pubescent depressed midrib, shining and minutely | 

reticulate ; the lower surface densely and softly pubescent, the trans- — 


verse veins and tho reticulations. distinct; main nerves 20 to 24 


slightly — on the — — vert p tp x —— tho Jo = emo 
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teet] , flat, with 5 A essile 
1, pubescent ontsid 5 spreading broad tri 786 
elliptic, acut e; pefals 5, lon triangular acute 
Sets , 5 x glabrescent. Stamens 5 تا ا‎ the sepals, broadly 
; tlise 9, the du 
FEMALE —— d fleshy, hairy in eer longer than the 
BATIN ua f less numerous than th e middle; ovary none 
calye rusty tomentose and petals iere males and twibe as large: 
s with very small a pubescent outside; petals 
slightly com anthers, Ovar 3 ; petals acute, 
4 pressed, densely r y obliquely hemi , 
tally radiating, pub y rusty-tomentose : styles 3 — 
35 in. fro , pubescent; stigmas truncate. D yles 3, short, horizon- 
šas i m base to apex and *6 in. f š bel si transversely oblong 
ve KA — the enlarged pe "eem deem vnm to side, ota pé dne, 
, 8 | | | bou -thi TE ` 
Perak — sparsely pubescent, one-third of its length, 
ren ing’s Collector, Nos, 7439, 7622 
0 * kr 8. Anacardium, Linn. fil but a diss 
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branches stont, thei genit King n. sp. A sm 
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beds partida, fade concen , very prominent and pale 
in. ; i e upper; length 13 to > P on the 
; petiole 1:5 to 2 in., very stont. Pani 16 in., breadth 4 to 5 
leaves, branching from near the — — much shorter than the 
tawny-puberalons, the ultimate sag at * branches ascending, angled, 
x the sexes on different panicles, shortl — سو‎ Flowers unisexual 
15 in. in diam.; calyx cup eae es : pedicelled. MALE FLOWERS 
eas minutely tomentose externally : Mor —— — — 
ger than the calyx, elliptic, obtus 21 ا جا‎ ۰ spreading, much 
outer, glabrescent on the inner surface ; xu ly tomentose on the 
‘petals, the anthers small, the Slaments < entm 5, longer than the 
convex, pubescent ; ovary 0. FEMALE FLO abs compressed ; disc sub- 
Jaime rodimentary ; i a ALE FLOWERS larger than the male; 
| ; ovary obliquely globose-ovoid māle ; 
tomentose ; styles 3, radiating, horizontal or d O i SA DESO ener Y 
the apex. Drupe unknown. or depressed, glabrous, bifid at 
Tonga : Curtin, No. 2990. 
very distinct and handsome species 
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the Malayan species by its large leaves which are very pale glaucescent o 
beneath : collected hitherto only by Mr. C. Curtis, of the Forest Depart- 
ment, Penang. 

3. Seuecanrus Kurzu, Engl. in DC. Mon, Phan. IV, 489. A 
small tree: young branches stout, rough and lenticellute, covered with 
deciduous dense minute rusty tomentum, Leaves coriaceous, oblanceo- 
late-oblong, suddenly and very shortly acuminate, gradually narrowed in 
the lower three-fourths to the short stout dilated petiole, the edges sub- 
undulate: beth surfaces minutely reticulate ; the upper glabrous, shining, 
olivaceous when dry ; the lower pale brown when dry and not shining, 
glaucescent, sparsely covered with short stiff deciduous hairs ; main 
nerves 20 to 26 pairs, spreading, slightly ascending, interarching near = 
the edge, prominent on the lower surface rather faint on the upper; 
length 12 to 24 in., breadth 3 to 425 in. ; petiole stout, dilated, chan- 
nelled, “6 to l in. long. Panicle terminal, longer than the leaves, the 
main rachis stout; the branches slender, ascending, lax, the ultimate 
branchlets spicate, everywhere tomentose, Flowers sessile, *l in. in h 
diam. Calyx cupular, thick, with 5 shallow spreading orbicular teeth, 
sub-ciliate at the edges, otherwise glabrous. Petals 5, much longer than 
the calyx, broadly elliptic, sub-acute, glabrous externally, puberulous 
internally. Stamens 5, shorter than the petals; the filaments flattened, 
puberulous. Disc convex, glabrous; rudimentary ovary pilose. Drupe 
obliquely ovoid, sub-compressed, keeled, glabrous, 1 in. lony, and about 
as much across the swollen peduncle, deciduously pubescent, obconic, 
about “5 in, long. 9, heterophyllus, Kurz (not of Blume) im Journ. As. d 
Soc. Beng. Vol. XLV, Pt 2, (1876) p. 126; For. Flora Burma, I, 312, 

Nicobar Islands: Jelinek, No. 210; Kurz; King's Collector. Bati 
Malv, Dr. Pain, 

Distinguished by its long lax tomentose panicle and glabrous sessile 
flowers. Dr. Praiu's specimens from the little-known island of Bati 
Maly are in ripe fruit and have no flowers, but I have no hesitation 
in referring them to this species. 

4. SEMECARPUS LUCENS, King n. sp. A tree 40 to 70 feet high; 
young branches rather slender, with pale glabrous bark. Leuves 
coriaccous, broadly elliptic, rarely sab-ovate-elliptic, the apex obtuse 
and rounded or very shortly and abruptly acuminate; the edges with 
a shining pale margin, sub-undulate, the base cuneate and slightly | 
oblique; upper surface glabrous and shining, greenish when dry, reticu- 
late; lower surface pale brown when dry, not shining, conspicnonsly 
reticulate, the nerves and reticulations broad and shining, sparsely 
shortly and deciduously puberulous ; main nerves 10 to 15 pairs, stout, 
shining, broad and conspicuous on the lower surface, thin LR only 
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slightly prominent on the upper, spreading, interarching near the edge: 
length 4 to 7:5 in. breadth 2 to 325 in. ; petiole “75 to 1:5 or even 2 
in., thickened near the base. Panicles usually terminal, pedunculate, 
longer than the leaves, puberulous; the branches slender, long, lax, 
sub-erect; the branchlets short and bearing the flowers in rather 
crowded ultimate’ fascicles. Flowers ‘15 in. in diam., on pedicels shorter 
than themselves, Marr PLOWERS ; calyx cupular, flat, with 5 ovate acute 
spreading teeth, glabrous; petals 5, ovate-lanceolate, acute, several 
times longer than the calyx, glabrous: stamens 5, shorter than the 
petals; the cells of the anthers divergent, the filaments flattened; disc 
fleshy, flat, with a small concave pit, puberulous. PENALE FLOWERS on 
smaller fewer-flowered panicles; the flowers themselves larger thau 
the males; calyx as in the male; petals broader and more fleshy. 
Stamens 5, short and rudimentary, each rising from one of the angles 
of the cupular fleshy 5-angled glabrous disc. Ovary tomentose, conical, 
slightly oblique, its base surrounded by the dise. Styles 3, horizontal 
or depressed, radiating. Drupe (young) obliquely ovoid, compressed, 
the enlarged peduncle about a third of its length, rusty-puberulous. 

Perak: King's Collector, Nos, 5256, 5377, 544, 5470, 6895. 

5. Semecarpus Prarsu, King n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high; 
young branches rather stout, deciduously puberulous. Leaves oblong- 
oblanceolate to obovate-oblong, shortly and abruptly acuminate, the 
edges slightly undulate, gradually narrowed from the upper third 
to the rather short petiole; both surfaces glabrous and minutely 
though distinctly reticulate, the upper pale-greeuish when dry, the lower 
pale brown ; main nerves 18 to 24 pairs, prominent on the lower sur- 
face, slightly so on the upper, the lower pairs sub-horizontal, the upper 
spreading and curving upwards; length 5 to 10 in., breadth 1:5 to 3°25 
in.; petiole *5 to ‘8 iu. Panicle terminal, peduncalate, glabrous below, 
pubescent towards the extremities, longer than the leaves; the branches 
numerous, slender, with many branchlets, the ultimate branchlets 
cymulose, Flowers rather crowded, almost sessile, globular in bud, 
about “1 in. in diam. when expanded.  Ca/yz cupular, puberulous, rather 
coriaceous, with 5 broadly-ovate obtuse ciliate spreading segments. 
Petals 5, imbricate, longer than the calyx, glabrous, broadly ovate, acute. 
Stamens 5, shorter than the pētals. Dise fleshy, convex, dark-coloured, 
with a tuft of bairs in the middle; ovary in the male flower absent. 
Drupe obliquely obovoid, compressed, glabrous, about “5 in. long and 5 
in. broad; the enlarged peduncle obconie, “35 im. long, glabrous. S. 
heterophyllus, Hook. fil, (not of Blume) Hook. fil. Fl. Br, Ind. lI, 35. : 

Barren and Little Cocos Islands ; Prain. Audamans: Prain, King’s 
Collectors. Perak: King's Collector, No. 7442. Andamans: Helfer, 
No, 1131. 
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There is a large suite of specimens of this species in the Calcutta 
Herbarium (twelve gatherings from the Andamans alone). 1 have 
dissected flowers of every one of these which is in flower, and I find that 
they all agree perfectly with each other. They also agree absolutely with 
Helfer's specimen, No. 1131. With the plant collected in Perak by the 
Bot, Garden Collector (No, 7442) they also as to flowers and leaves 
(fruit is absent) agree, except that the Perak plant has slightly larger 
flowers and that the calyx-lobes are longer and more acute. Helfer’s 
specimen above quoted has, however, been referred by Dr. Engler, in 
his excellent monograph of the family of Anacardiuceæ, to Seme- 
carpus albescens, Kurz. To that identification I mast, with all res- 
pect, demur., Moreover nn examination of the large suite of specimens 
of S. albescens in the Calcutta Herbarium proves that that plant is 
not a Semecarpus, but a Holigarna; for it has quite the fruita and 
spurred petioles of the latter genus. Its name ouglit therefore to be 
changed to Holigarna Kurzii; the specific name albescens being too like 
albicans which has already been applied to another species. Kurz was 
rather unfortunate in his treatment of this family. His Holigarna 
Grahami was not, as he supposed, the Semecarpus Grahami of W. and 
A., which is a plant confined to the West of British India and which 
does not extend to Burma. For the Burmese specimens. included by 
Kurz under H. Grahami, Sir Joseph Hooker has substituted the name 
H. albicans, (Fl. Br. Ind. II, 38.) My own opinion, however, is that 
these Burmese plants are nothing more or less than H. longifolia of 
Roxburgh, of which species that author has left an admirable coloured 
figure in the Calcutta Herbarium. AER 

Besides the foregoing there are, in the Calcutta Herbarium, speci- 
mens from Perak (King's Collector, No. 6623) of a species of Seme- 
carpus which, except in the finer reticulation of the leaves, agree excel- 
lently with Beccari's Bornean specimens, No. 2875, and 3318, which have 
been named 8. glauca by Dr. Engler, (DC. Mon, Phan. 1V, 478). 


16. DuiwYcaRrUS, Hook. f. 


Trees. Leaves alternate, petioled, simple, quite entire. Racemes 
or panicles axillary, Flowers small, subglobose, polygamous. Calyx 
superior; lobes 5, rounded, imbricate. Petals 5, erect, sub-orbicular, 
imbricate. Disc broad, annular, Stamens 5, inserted at the base of 
the dise, Ovary in the male flowers 0, in the female inferior, l-celled ; 
style 1, very short; stigma capitate ; ovule attached to the wall of the 
cell. Drupe transversely obliquely ovoid, fibrons, flesh resinous ; stone 
coriaceous. Seed attached to the wall of the cell, testa membranous ; 
embryo thick, cotyledons plano-convex; radicle minute, opposite the 
hilum; plamale hairy. A single species. | m i وم‎ 
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x Duimvcanpus KACEMOSUS, Hook. fil. in Benth, and Hook. fil. Gen, 
Plantar, I, 424. A large tree: young branches rather slender, some- 
What glancous, the bark afterwards pale and striate. Lraves coriaceous, 
oblanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the edges con- 
spicuously undulate, the base cuneate; upper surface glabrous, shining, 
the lower dull often glaucous or glaucescent, the reticulations distinct 
in both; main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, spreading, often irregular, pro- 
minent benenth : length 4 to 6 in,, breadth 1:2 to 225 in.; petiole 
“85 to “5 iu. channelled. Flowers in racemes or panicles, terminal or in 
the uppermost axils, shorter than the leaves, puberulous, slender, the 
panicles branched from the base; male flowers sessile, fascieulate, the 
females shortly pedicelled, both about *1 in. in diam. Anthers shortly 
ovate, filaments thick. Disc crenate, fleshy. Drupe broader than long, 
red when ripe, 1 in. or more broad, and about “75 in. long. Hook. fil. 
Fl. Br, Ind. I, 36; Kurz For. Flora Burma I, 314; Engler in DC, 
Mou. Phan. IV, 472. Holigarna racemosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 11, 82; Wall. 
Cat, 1006. 

The Andaman Islands.—Disrain. Burma, the Assam Range, and 
the lower slopes of the Eastern Himalaya. 


17. Deraconromerum, Blume. 


Trees, Leaves alternate, unequally-pinnate ; leaflets opposite or alter- 


nate, quite entire, Panicles axillary and sub-terminal, Flowers herm- 
aphrodite. Sepals 5, imbricate. Petals 5, sub-erect, sub-valvate. Dise 


large, cup-shaped, crenulate. Stamens 10, inserted at the base of the disc, 


_- Ovary sessile, 5-celled ; styles 6, thick, erect, connate by their obtuse 


stigmatiferous tips; ovules solitary and pendulous in the cells, Drupe 
globose, fleshy, tubercled above the middle by the style-bases ; stone 
hard, depressed, 2-5-celled ; cells diverging, opening by canals through 
the top of the stone, Seeds compressed, pendulous, testa membranous ; 
cotyledons plano-convex; radicle short, superior, centrifugal.— 10181:81. 
5 species natives of tropical Asia and tlie Pacific. 

DRACONTOMELUM MANGIFERUM, Blume Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat, I, 231, 
fig. 42. A tree 80 to 100 feet high; young branches stout, densely 
covered with minute deciduous tawny-tomentum. Leaves 12 to 20 in. 
long, their rachises minutely puberulous or glabrous, the petiole slender 
and but little thickened at the base; leaflets 5 to 8 pairs, alternate, 
rarely sub-opposite, thinly coriaceous, the upper ones elliptic-oblong, the 
lower ovate-oblong aud shorter, all shortly and abruptly acuminate, 
unequal-sided with rounded oblique bases: both surfaces minutely 
reticulute when dry, the upper quite glabrous, the lower Also glabrous 
but thé midrib often puberulous and with small tufts of hairin the nerve 
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axils: main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, spreading, curving, rather prominent 
beneath; length 4 to 9 in., breadth 1:75 to 275 in.; petiolules *15 to ^2 in. 

Panicies nearly as long as the leaves, from ubove din axils of the upper 
leaves or sub-terminal ; the branches minutely tawny-pubescent, spread- 
ing, only about 4 to 15 in. long, the ultimate branchlets few-flowered, 

minutely bracteolate, Flowers *3 in. long. Sepals united at the very 
base, a little shorter than the petals, elliptic, obtuse, minutely pubes- 
cent outside, pale. Petals obloug-lanceolate or spathulate, their apices 
recurved or linear, narrower than the sepals, inserted on the edge of 
the disc. Stamens about as long as the petals; the anthers narrowly 
oblong, cordate at the base, the filaments subulate. Disc broad, 

obsoletely erenulate. Ovary oblong-ovoid, deeply divided vertically into 
five 1-celled 1-ovuled lobes: styles long, slender, connate by their apices, 

stigma 5-lobed. Drupe depressed-globose, an inch or more in diam,, 
mesocarp copious; the stone much depressed, very rugulose, crustaceous. 
and with marginal pores. Hook, fil. Fl. Br, Ind. Il, 43; Kurz For. 

Flora Burma, I, 322; Eugler in DC. Mon, Phan. IV, 252. | ç 

Im all the Provinces: a common tree. 


ADDITION TO CHAILLETIACEX. 
Since writing ont tbis Natural Order for the last number of these 


papers, I have received two new species of the genus'Chailletia of which 
I now give descriptions. And, in order to fit these into the key to the ` 


species given at p. 91 of the last volume of this Journal, I here repro- 

duce that key, with these two new species introduced into their proper 

places and indicated by the letter a following the number of each. 
Leaves oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, 


- 
Lenves very thin, quite glabrous; cymes 
globular, “25 to 4 in. in diam. ... es 1. C. tenuifolia; 
Leaves coriaceons, glabrous except the mid- di at 
rib, strigose at the base; cymes 1 to2 in. — — ewe 
iu diam..., t.. ... ... 2. C. Hookeri, 


Leaves TG with many fulvous f 
bristles on the edges midribs and nerves ... 3. C. Grifithii. — — 
 Lenaves-elliptic or oblong-elli ptic. * YE. 


tered bristles with bulbous bases, lower ^^ 
surface hispid especially on the midrib and ** —— Kālis ٠ Au 
nerves ... — کچ‎ — | etosa, | 


EU as) leaves — 









ben 


LESM 
AIT 


— coriaceous, upper surface with scat- — - et bmp 
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Leaves everywhere quite glabrous, their 


under surfaces tesvelate-areolar . Oa. C. tesselata. 
Leavea elliptic but more or less oblanceolate or 
obovate, ginbrous — vas . 6. OC. andamanica. 
Leaves elliptic-obovate, retuse, miuntely tomen- : 
tose on the lower surface AS «+ 7. (C. deflerijolia 


var, fomentosa. 

Ja. CHAILLETIA SETOSA, King, n, sp. A slender creeper; young 
branches and under surfaces of leaves with long yellow bristly hairs. 
Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, acuminate, the base narrowed to the 
very short petiole; upper surface shining, with scattered bulbous-based 
bristles most numerous on the midrib near its base; lower surface of 
a yellowish-olivaceous colour, much reticulate; main nerves 9 or 10 
pairs, curving upwards, very prominent and, bristly on the lower surface, 
less so on the upper; length 6 to 8:5 in., breadth 2 to 3°25 in.; petiole 
“15 in. long, densely hispid. Cymes axillary, very short, often in pairs, 4- 
to 6-flowered, almost sessile. Flowers “2 in. long. Sepals oblong, blunt, 
very concave, much imbricate, densely pale-tomentose ontside, glabres- 
cent inside, Petuls shorter than sepals, oblong-obovate, the apex with 
2 rounded concave lobes, quite glabrous. Stamens as long as the petals, 
glabrous; the anthers adnate; the connective broad and bearing the 
narrow cells on its margin. Ovary densely lanate. Fruit unknown, 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 10429, 

A species closely allied to C. Grigithii, Hook. fil.; but with larger 
leaves of thicker texture and very much more hispid. > 

5a. CHAILLETIA TESSEKATA, King, n. sp. A slender woody climber, 
10 to 15 feet long: young branches glabrous, shining, the bark black | 
when dry. Leaves coriaceous, more or less broadly elliptic or elliptic- 
oblong with a short sub-acute often abrupt apical point; narrowed in 
the lower fourth to the petiole, the edge slightly recurved : both surfaces 
quite glabrous, the upper shining with numerous very minnte black 
dots, the lower tesselate-reticulate : mnin nerves 6 or 7 pairs, spreading, 
much curved upwards nnd forming wide arches far from the edge, 
prominent on the lower surface; length 45 to 5 in., breadth 25 to 3 
in.; petiole *4 in. long, rough wheu dry and with transverse ridges, 
puberulous. Cymes axillary, in pairs, shortly pedunculate, much- 
branched, many-flowered, minutely yellowish-tomentose, from *5 to 1 
in. in diam. Sepals oblong, obtuse, tomentose on the outer surface, 
glnbrous on the inner. Petals glabrous, obovate, sub-acute, deeply bifid at 
the apex, the lobes oblanceolate. Stamens longer than the petals, ex- 
serted, glabrous, the broad orbicular conneetive bearing the narrow anther 
cell on its edge; the filaments thick. Ovary ovoid, covered with white 
wool. Style longer than the ovary, stigma bifid. Fruit unknown. 


p 
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Trang: Wray, No. 3185. Perak: King's Collector, No. 6726, 

A species of which the nearest ally is C. Hookeri, King, which hns 
however much narrower leaves not tessclate on the lower surface. This 
is also allied to the Bornean species C. Beccariana, Stapf, which has 
however much smaller leaves, not tesselate beneath, 








Natural History Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
* Investigator,’ Commander C. F. Oldham, K. N, commanding.— 
Series IL, No. 24. Report on the Paguridae collected during the 
season 1893-94.—Dy J. R. Henderson, M.B, F.L.S, Fellow of the 
University of Madras, Professor of Biology in the Madras Christian 
College.* 

[ Reed. 23rd June—Read 188 July.) 


The Pagurid# collected by the “ Investigator" during the season 
1593.94, form a small but interesting collection of seventeen species, 
for the opportunity of examining which I am indebted to my friend 
Surgeon-Captain A. R. Anderson, I. M. S., the Surgeon-Naturalist of 
the "Investigator." The small number of species is doubtless to be 
explained by the fact that no special attention could be paid to shallow- 
water forms: had time and opportunity permitted, the number of these 
might have been very largely increased. Of the seventeen species taken, 
two have been left unnamed, as the specimens by which they are 
represented are either very young or sre in an imperfect state of 
preservation. The collection also contains ùn undescribed Glaucothod 
which appears to be a larval form, and I have therefore not given it 
a specific name. Of the fourteen named species no less thau seven are 
described as new, aud the remnining seven—six of which are from 
shallow water — belong to previously known species. The large pro- 
porlion of new species is uot remarkable when the deep-water habitat 
of the majority is taken into consideration. The fourteen species are 
included in no fewer than ten genera, 


The specimens were taken at six dredging stations, at five of which 


the depth exceeded 100 fathoms, so that the collection may fairly be 
described as a deep-water one, The greatest depth at which Pagurids 
were taken during the trip was 719 fathoms, off the North Maldive: 
Atoll, where two new species of the characteristic. — genus 
Parupagurus were obtained. | The last ۱ : 5 
a shallow-water one off the ' east coast of Ce: ylon, where from 
oms six species wore — three of which —— 
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also included in the collection three shore species, from the Laccadives, 
Trincomalee Harbour, and Pulicat on tlie Madras coast. 

Four species bolong to deep-water genera, vis., two (new) to Parapa- 
gurus, one to Sympagurus (which is very closely allied £o if not identi- 
cal with Parapagurus), and the fourth (new) apparently to Pylopagurus. 
The two last named genera are new to Indian seas. The genus Pylopa- 
gurus was recently established by MM. A. Milne-Edwards and Bouvier, 
to include several species taken by the “ Blake" in the West Indian 
region, and a single species described by Studer (as an Eupagurus) 
from the South African coast. The four remaining new species belong 
to the following genera :—two to Paguristes (including one from deep- 
water), one to Eupagurus, and one to the interesting genus Catapagurus, 

Of the previously known shallow-water species four belong to well 
known and for the most part widely distributed species, viz., the two 
species of Calcinus, Spiropagurua spiriger (De Haan), and Clibanarius 
padavensis, de Man. The remaining two are now recorded for the first 
time since their diagnoses were published by the present writer some 
years ago. Pagurus dearmatus was originally taken at the Admirality 
Islauds, and Eupagurus zebra on the north-west coast of Australia, 
as well as on the Ceylon coast. 

The majority of the species are represented pach by a small 
number of specimens, but two—Paguristes puniceus and Sympagurus 
monstrosus—were taken in large numbers. 


List OF DREDGING STATIONS WITH THE SPECIES TAKEN AT EACH. 


Station 150, off the north Maldive Atoll. Lat. 7? 05 '45" N. Long. 
75° 04/ 0" E. Depth 719 fathoms. Bottom fine coral sand. ! 
Parapagurus andersoni, n. 8p. 
30 minulus, U. Sp- A 
Glaucothoē. 
Station 151, Colombo Light House S. 64 E. 13} miles distant. 
Depth 142 to 400 fathoms. Bottom brown mud, 
Sympagurus monstrosus (Alcock). 
jagurtus, Sp. 
dakan 165. “of "the Madras coast. Lat. 13* 51' 12" N. Long. 
80° 28 12” E. Depth 145 to 250 fathoms. Bottom brown mud. 
Paguristes puniceus, n. vee 
rus monstrosus 6 
tai ci the Madras coast. Lat. 13°34 55” N. Long. 
80° 32' 12” E. Depth 133 fathoms. Bottom brown mud. 
Paguristes puniceus, n. sp. 
Pylopagurus magnimanus, n. SP: 
J. u, 66 
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Station 170, off the Madras coast. Lat. 13° 01' 06" N. Long. 
80° 36°56" E. Depth 107 fathoms. Bottom sand and soft brown mud 
with cinders (steamer route), 
Pylopagurus magnimanus, n. sp. 
Station 175, off the east const of Ceylon. Lat. 8° 5U 30” N, Long. 
81° 11’ 52” E. Depth 28 fathoms. Bottom sand, shells, and stones, 
Pagurus dearmatus, Henderson. 
Eupagurus zebra, Henderson. 
Spiropagurus spiriger (De Haan). 
Eupagurus pergranulatus, n. sp. 
Catapagurus muricatus, n. gp. 
Paguristes pusillus, n. sp. 


SHORE SPECIES, 


Calcinus herbsti, de Man, Laccadives. Trincomalee. 
š elegans ( Milne Edwards), Laccadives. 
Clibanarius padavensis, de Man, Pulicat. 
» sp. indet. Trincomalee. 


REPORT ON THE SPECIES. 
^ Genus PaavRvs, Fabricius. 


l. Pagurus dearmatus, Henderson. 
P. dearmatus, Henderson, “ Challenger " Anomnra, p. 58, pl. vi. fig. 5 (1888). 

Station 175, off the east coast of Ceylon, depth 28 fathoms. A 
male about 18 mm. long. 

This species was founded on a single specimen—a female with ova, 
measuring 24 mm. in length—taken by the “Challenger” at the Ad- 
miralty Islands, from a depth of 16 to 25 fathoms. It is allied to 
F: pedunculatus, Herbst (with which P. varipes, Heller, is perhaps iden- 
tical) and P. deformis Milne Edwards, but is distinguished from both. by 
the nniform granulation of the onter surface of its larger hand as well 
as by the smaller size of the species in general, 

The “Investigator” specimen agrees closely with the original 
description, except that the propodus of the third left leg is faintly 
carinated externally, a character not mentioned in the “Challenger” 


Report. A red band encircling each eye-stalk about its middle, is still 
visible. 


Genus ČaLncrxrs, Dana. 


2. Calcinus herbsti, de Man. 


Pagurus tibicen, Milne Edwards Ann, Sci. Nat, (2) t. VI. p. 278 (1836); Hint. 
Nat. Crust. t. IL. p. 229 (1837). 
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Calcinus tibicen, Dana, Crust, U. 8, Explor. Exped. pt. i. p. 457 (1852). 

Calcinus herbsti, de Man, Arch. f. Netarg Jahrg. 53, Bd. i. p. 437 (1887) 
Ortmann, Zoolog. Jahrbücher, Bd VI. Abth. f. Syst. p. 292 (1892) ubi synon. 

Suhelipar, Laccadives: à male about 25 mm. in total length. * 

Great Sober Island, Trincomalee Harbour; a female about 20 mm. 
long. 

The chelipeds are dark brown in colour, with the exception of the 
fingers and outer surface of the palm in the left or larger chela, and the 
finger-tips of the right chela, all of which are white. The second and 
third pair of walking-legs are orange with white dactyli, the latter 
having each a small orange band near the tip; there is also a faint red 
longitudinal band on the outer or posterior surface of the meral and 
carpal joints. The eye-stalks are orange with a broad white basal band. 

The species is common and widely spread over the coral region 
of the Indo-Pacific area, from Natal and East Africa, to the Sandwich 
Islands, and the islands of the Pacific generally. It is recorded from 
the Maldives by Ortmann. 


3. Calcinus elegans (Milne Edwards). 


Pagurus elegans, Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat. (2) t. vi. p 278 (1836); Hist. 
Nat. Crust. t. ii, p. 229, pl. xiii. fig. 2 (1837). 

Calcinus elegans, Dana, Crust, U. 8. Explor. Exped. pt. i. p. 458, pl. xxviii, fig. 
10 (1852); Ortmann. Zoolog. Jahrbücher, Bd. vi. Abth. f. Syst. p. 204 (1892) 
ubi synon. 

Suhelipar, Laccadives ; two males. 

The larger specimen which measures about 40 mm. in length, has 
the left or larger chela dark olive-green in colour. The second and 
third pairs of ambnlatory legs are blue, with purple-blaek bands on 
the meral, carpal, and propodal joints, while the dactyh are similarly 
spotted. The eye-stalks are blue, the antennal peduncles and flagella 
car YA second specimen measuring about 33 mm. in length, has the 
left chela orange brown. ‘The ambulatory legs are white with crimson 
bands, and similar spots on the dactyli. The eye-stalks are white with 
a bluish tinge, the antennae orange. According to Dana the colouring 
is as follows :—" Hands bright green except white tubercles, antennae 
orange, eyes blue. Second and third pairs of legs banded with velvet 
black and bright blue, hairs of tarsus carmine.” The colour differences 
in the two specimens may be partly due to greater fading in the second, 
but not entirely so. There is evidently considerable colour variation. 

This species like the last, extends from Natal and East Africa to 
the Pacific, but is evidently less common than O. herbsti. 


DX R = © 
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Genus CLIBANARIVS, Dana. 
4. Clibanarius padavensis, de Man. 


C. padavensis de Man, Morgui Crust. p. 242, pl. xvi. fige. 1-5 (1888); Hender- 
son, Trang. Linn. Soc, 2 ser. Zool. Vol. V. pt. 10, p. 423 (1893). 


Pulicat, Madras Coast; a large series. 


The largest specimen is an adult male measuring 70 mm. in length. 
Young individuals are found in the shells of a Cerithiwm, older ones in 
the shells of Ranella, Eburna, ete., and on one of the shells there is 
an encrusting hydroid. 

The second and third pairs of ambulatory Jegs exhibit a well-marked 
longitudinal blue band, best seen on the posterior surface of the propodi. 
This blue band is bordered both above and below, by a dark brownish 
or reddish band, 

The species was first recorded by de Man from Mergui, and as 
I have elsewhere shown, is common in the brackish back-waters, along 
the Madras Coast, as far south as Tuticorin. 


Genus EvrAGURUS, Brandt. 


5. Eupagurus zebra, Henderson. 
E. zebra, Henderson, Trans Linn. Soc. 2 ser. Zool. Vol. V. pt 10, p. 425, pl. 
xxxix. figs. 12-15 (1893). 


Station 175, off the east coast of Ceylon, depth 28 fathoms. Two 
specimens in the shells of a Murez. 


The smaller specimen is a female with ova about 15 mm. long the 
other a male about 20 mm. in length. 

The species was founded on two specimens, one from the Ceylon 
const, the other taken at a depth of 53 fathoms, off the north-west 
coast of Australia. The latter, which was the larger of the two, measured 
21 mm. in length. It is easily distinguished by its colour markings, 
which take the form of dark red lines on the ambulatory legs, chelipeds, 
carapace, and even on the antennal peduncles and flagella. From 
evidence supplied by one of the original specimens, there is reason to 
believe that this hermit-crab like the mollusc Avicula zebra, Reeve, lives 
among hydroids, and the linear colour markings by their resemblance to 
the ramali of the hydroid, serve a protective function. 


6. ® Eupagurus pergranulatus, n. sp. $ 


Station 175, of the east coast of Ceylon, depth 28 fathoms, An 
adult female. . 


The anterior portion of the carapace is membranous, with the 


median frontal projection slightly marked, and exceeded by the slightly 


* Til. Zool. Investigator, Crustacea, pl. zazi, fig. 1 (in preparation). 
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better marked lateral projections. The eye-stalks are very large, and 


slightly curved, with large deeply pigmented cornew ; they are nbout 
one-fourth of their length longer than the antennal peduncles, and 
about equal in length to the antennular peduncles, when the latter are 
fully extended. The ophthalmic scales have narrow subacute apices, 
and are separated by a wide interval. The antennal acicle has a 
slight sigmoid curve, and extends almost to the end of the antennal 
pedansle: the antennal flazellum appears to be about two-thirds the 
length of the body. 

The right or larger chelipede is mnssive and slightly pubescent. 
The merus is provided with a series of short acute spines on either side 
of the under surface, but is otherwise smooth. As all the joints move 
in a vertical plane, the under surface of the merus is excavated ante- 
riorly to receive the carpus, and the above mentioned spines are placed 
on the margin of this depression. The upper surface of the carpus is 
armed with short scattered spiuules, which are most prominent on the 
inner márgin, while the lower surface is reduced to a narrow trans- 
verse area. The upper surface of the hand is granulated, the granules 
especially those on the immobile finger, being crescentie in outline, 
and all of them are smooth and glabrous. Each granule has an anterior 
depression or concavity, which gives it the characteristic crescentic 
form, but some few of the granules are circular with a central depres- 
sion. On the inner margin of the hand, which terminates in a well- 
marked subacute lobe, projecting over the insertion of the mobile finger, 
the granules are replaced by short denticles. On the outer margin of 
the hand there is a very regular row of granules, which appear square- 
topped when viewed from the side. The mobile finger is massive, 
with a faint median carina on its upper surface, and crescentic granules 
similar to those of the hand. The apices of the fingers are calcareous. 

The left or smaller chelipede has a few spinules on the lower 
surface of the merna, and on the upper surface of the carpus; in the 
latter situation they are arranged in two rows. The carpus is as long 
asthe hand. The hand has a slight dorsal*carina, and its upper sur- 
face is سو‎ with crescentic granules; the apices of the fingers are 

The ‘ambulatory — are faintly pubescent, with the dactyli ending 

horny ti 
in "€ um d the telson is fringed with short acute spinules. 
The single specimen gives the CENE measurements :— 


Length of body about vis * ee ya ia mm. 
s» p Carapace * e n * 
„ right chelipede ( which — be ir extended) 


about Qer psa .. Zr 15 T 
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Length of carpus of right ehelipede ... 0 . 45 mm, * 
" » hand of right chelipede — ... Xs وت‎ T 
s: » eye-stalk * 4 < 


Although there is only a single specimen; I have ventared to 
describe this species on acconnt of its well marked characters, more 
especially the peculiar type of granulation met with ou its chelipedes, . 
which distinguishes it from all other members of the genus with which . 
I am acquainted. 


Genus PYLOPAGURUS, A. Milne-Edwards and Bouvier. 


“Blake” Paguride, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. (Harvard Coll.) Vol. XIV. Na. 3. 
p. 74 (1893). ` 

I refer the species described below with some hesitation to this 
genus, as it does not possess the characteristic lid-like right chela, 
used as a kind of operculum to close the shell, which is one of the : 
special features of Pylopagurus. The hand is not ovate in form, and it | 
can be fully extended, yet at the same time it is capable of bbing bont | 
at a right angle to the carpus, a character mentioned by Milne-Edwards , 
and Bouvier. It has the general appearance of an Eupagurus, and 
I would have referred it to that genus but for the arrangement of the 
abdominal sexual appendages, which present the very unusual char- f 
acters described for Pylopagurus. There is a single pair of minute 
appendages in the female immediately behind the last thoracic sternum, 
while corresponding paired appendages are entirely absent from the 
male,- 













roe 7. *Pylopagurus magnimanus, n. sp. 
` Station 166, off the Madras Coast, depth 133 fathoms. A female 
(damaged) inn Rostelluria shell. 

Station 169, off the Madras Coast, depth 107 fathoms. A male in 
perfect condition, but without a shell. 

The anterior portion of the carapace is slightly calcified, and 
practically eight-sided in ontline ; it is separated from the surrounding 
regions by deep grooves. The median frontal projection is well-marked, [ 
with a broad base and a sub-acute apex ; the lateral frontal projections -a 
are fairly well-marked, and some distance behind each there jis a pit 
on the dorsal surface of the carapace. The eye-stalks are moderately 
slender, and faintly compressed from above downwards ; the cornem 
are rather pale in colonr. The ophthalmic scales nre well. developed, 
entire, and acute, the apical half of each scale being slightly depressed. 









The antennal peduncles exceed the eye-stalks by about one-half the 
length of their terminal joint; the acicle is strongly curved, "dh a 





fringe of hairs on its inner margin. The external prolongation. i of ‘the à 
° m Zool. Investigator, Crustacea, pl. xxxi. fig. 2 (in pre tion). وچ‎ 
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second joint of the antennal peduncle extends slightly beyond the 
middle of the penultimate peduncular joint, and its apex carries n 
series of hairs. The antennal flagella are about one and a half times 
the length of the body. The antennular peduncles exceed the eye- 
stalks, by about three quarters of the length of their last (peduncular) 
joint. 4 

Tho right chelipede is massive, and its form recalls that of Eupa- 
gurus zebra, Henderson; the joints are granulated, and the granules 
exhibit a tendency to become sub-spinose. The merus has a prominent 
serrated lobe on its inner and lower margin; on the under surface of 
the joint there is a low regularly granulated pyramidal elevation. The 
lower and inner margin of the carpus presents a similar but smaller 
serrated lobe, while the upper surface of this joint is armed with sub- 
spiniform granules. On the inner margin of the carpus these granules 
are replaced by short conical spines, arranged in several longitudinal 
rows, and along the distal margin of the joint, adjoining the carpo-pro- 
podal articulation, there are about six of these spines, somewhat larger 
than the others, arranged in a row, behind which a narrow smooth area 
is visible. The upper surface of the propodas is rather uniformly granu- 
lated, but the granules have a tendency to become spiniform along the 
inner margin of the joint, near its proximal end; the outer margin is 
thin and regularly curved or deflexed towards the apex of thé immobile 
finger. The upper surface of the dactylus is uniformly granulated ; 
its inner margin is thin, and there is a longitudinal concave area on the 
under surface. A s 

The left chelipede when stretched, extends almost to the insertion 
of the dactylus in the larger chelipede. It is moderately pubescent, 
and a row of spinules is found on the lower margin of the merus, and 
another on the upper margin of the carpus. The latter joint is only 
slightly shorter than the combined hand and fingers. 

The ambulatory legs are slightly pubescent, and almost unarmed, 
only one or two minute spinules being visible on the carpal joints, in the 
male specimen, The dactyli have yellow horny apices. The sexual 
appendages on the first abdominal segment of the female are minute, 
but the three biramous appendages on the left side are well developed. 

"The gill lamelle, which are arranged in two rows, are long and 
narrow. 


"The male specimen gives the following measurements :— da 
Length of body TT "T ter eee ra mm. 
59 ° | carapace k ... ... TI vir 27 t 
» p right chelipede ہے‎ "m ess T & rā 
y p carpus of same ane (46 8 5 
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.* 

Moreover in the latter species the dactyli resemble sword-blades, and 
are perhaps used for swimming. The American spegies described by 
A. Milne-Edwards, and 8. 1. Smith, come from deep water, and have 
the sexual organ shorter, stouter, and simply bent round the abdomen, 
whereas in the species just described, and probably in the two other 
Indo-Pacific forms, the organ is much longer, more slender, and 
capable of being coiled after the fashion of Spiropagurus. These 
differences are not in my opinion sufficiently important to separate the 
eastern and western species generically. 


Genus Paotristes, Dana, 
10. * Paguristes pusillus, n. sp. 

Station 175, off the east coast of Ceylon, depth 28 fathoms. 
Three males, and two females with ova. 

The median frontal projection is prominent, extending’ well be- 
tween the ophthalmic scales, and is at the same time subacute and 
defexed ; the lateral frontal projections are also subacute. The eye- 
stalks are long, exceeding the antennal peduncles by about half their 
length, and even slightly exceeding the antenuular peduncles. The 
ophthalmic scales have their apices in some cases minutely bidentate, 
or even tridentate, in other cases they are apparently entire. The 
antennal acicle scarcely reaches the end of the ultimate peduncular 
joint, and exhibits three well marked spinules on its outer margin ; 
the external prolongation of the second joint is apparently bispinose. 
The antennal flagellam is extremely short, being only slighthy — 
than the eye-stalk ; it is only sparingly ciliated. 

The chelipedes are subequal, or the left is very slightly — 


. they are without prominent hairs any where, and the upper surface 


of the earpus, propodus, and dactylus, is uniformly provided with 


subspiniform granules. These granules become distinctly spinose on 
the inner margin of the carpus and propodus, especially on the former 


joint, which is longer than the haud. A few spinules are also met 
with at the distal end of the merus, both on its upper and its lower 
margin. The fingers are in contact جم‎ their longth, and are 
without prominent teeth. 

— "fle ambulatory legs are of moderate — the first pair with 


their carpal and propodal joints spinulose anteriorly, the dactylus less | 
distinctly so; the second pair are almost devoid of spinules. Both 

pairs are faintly pubescent. The — — are slightly | 
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of the chelipedes exhibit a single pale blue spot on the outer surface, 
and two similar spots on the inner surface—all three near the distal 
end of the joint. The ambulatory legs are faintly banded with red. 

The eggs carried by the femnles ave of large size for such a small 
species, and are concealed in the ovigerous sac. They are even larger 
than in thes next species—Paguristes puniceus—in which moreover, 
they are freely exposed on the side of the abdomen. " 

An adult male gives the following measurements :— 
Length of body 


mm.‏ 16 ےہ 


+ رو‎ CArapace " 7 zA 
" » مہ‎ 1٤ - vē — — 4e. S 
” » Chelipede * soe — EU ر‎ 
w gy first leg is ate a ad ua 
" " second leg sw — ... TEM UO - 
»  » dactylus of second leg vie ge s FÖ a. 
w» F propodus of same avs E LUN. 


The species is characterised by its small size, the nature of its 
chelipedes, colour markings, ete. In its very short antennal flagella 
it agrees with P. hians, Henderson, from the Philippines, but the two 
are very different in other respects. 


11. *Paguristes puniceus, n. sp. 


Station 162, off the Madras coast, depth 145 to 250 fathoms. A 
large séries chiefly inhabiting the shells of a Rostellaria, many of which 
have an investing Epizoanthus. Seyeral of the females are with ova, 

Station 166, off the Madras coast, depth 133 fathoms. An adult 
male in the shell of a Rostellaria. 

The median frontal projection is Jess prominent than usual in the 


genus, and varies considerably in length in different individgals ; in 


some specimens the apex is subobtuse, and scarcely reaches the base 
of the ophthalmic scales, whereas in others itis acute, and extends 


- almost to the middle of the scales. The lateral frontal projections are 


almost as prominent as the median one. The anterior surface of the 
carapace is somewhat rugose, with a few scattered hairs, and there is 
a marginal suleus following the eontour of the anterior margin. On 
th 
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middle of the last joint of the antennular peduncle. The ophthalmic 
scales are rather small, and separated by a considerable interval, with 
their apices acute and entire. The antennal acicle extends to about 
the middle of the terminal joint of the antennal peduncle ; itis straight 
and acute, with a few short spines on its inner margin, and sometimes 
also on its outer margin, concealed by the hairs with which the aciclo 
is Glothed. The external prolongation of the second joint of the 
antennal peduncle is bispinose in some specimens nt least; the third 
joint is produced inferiorly into a strong spine. The antennal flagel- 
lum is of moderate length, extending to the tips of the — and 
is fringed with long hairs. 

The chelipedes as well as the ambulatory legs are clothed with 
long silky hairs. The chelipedes are subequal in most specimens, but 
in some males the right is larger. The carpus, propodus, and dactylus 
ace armed with short acate spines, some of which are horny tipped, 
and the majority give rise to bunches of silky hairs. On the upper 
surface of the carpus there is a median longitudinal smooth area, with 
rows of spinules on either side. The spines are arranged irregularly 
on the upper surface of the hand and fingers, but there are always 
three or four more prominent than the others on the inner margin of 
the hand. The apices of the fingers are horny. 

The ambulatory legs are long and slender, especially the second 
pair; all the joints are provided with long marginal hairs. In some 
specimens a few spinulea are met with on the anterior margin of the + 
carpal and propodal joints, and in older specimens they appear to be 
represented by slight tubercular elevations. The dactyli are about one 
and a half times the length of the propodi. 

In a note accompanying the specimen from Station 166, the colour 
during life, according to Surgeon-Captain Anderson, was as follows :— 
“Legs and anterior part of carapace light pink.  Eye-stalks rathor 
darker pink.” 

The following are the measurements of an adult male :— 


Length of body ... ... ... ma. 35 mm. 
p > Carapace ase e ... esc ÀlT سے‎ 
0 ” eye-stalk s.. ... +.. ... 55 ” 
” T] chelipede ... ... ese rā 25 ” 


A ose ve MO oS 
«rā ff ... 38 ” 4 
see vw 8۵ 
, | d ... eee 7:5 

Some of the specimens are infested by two different Bopyrid 
sites cavity, the other attached to the 


z š 
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` The species is chiefly characterised by the shortness of its eye- 
stalks, and the great reduction of the cardiac area of the carapace. 
lt is apparently allied to P. setosus, a species from New Guinea, 
insufficiently described by H. Milne-Edwards, bnt if Ortmann (Zoolog. 
Jahrb., Bd. vi., Abth. f. Syst, p. 281, taf. aii, fig. 9, 1892) ia correct in 
his identification of the latter, the two are distinct. The species 
figured by Ortmann has slightly longer eye-stalks, a longer antennal 
acicle, and an entirely different configuration of the cardiac area of 
the carapace ; in his description there is but slight reference to the 


other characters, According to Milne-Edwards the colour of his 
species was reddish yellow. 


Genus PARAPAGURTS, S. I. Smith. 
12. * Purapagurus andersoni, n. sp. 

Station 150, off the north Maldive Atoll, depth 719 fathoms. An 
adult male in a shell of Bathybembiz woodmasoni, E. A. Smith, invested 
by an anemone. 

The anterior portion of the carapace is moderately convex, both 
from side to side, and from before backwards; the surface is slightly 
uneven, with a few tufts of hair near the lateral and anterior margins. 
The median frontal projection is fairly prominent, while the lateral 
projections are scarcely indicated at all. The portion of the carapace 
behind the cervical grooves is membranous, and even the cardiac area 
is uncalcified. The eye-stalks are slightly concave on their inner 
surface, and a few rather long hairs are found on the upper surface 
of each; the corneae are small, but deeply pigmented. The ophthalmio 
scales are small and laterally compressed, each terminating „in four 
small apical denticles. The antennal peduncles are broad, and exceed 
the eye-stalks by about the length of the last peduncular joint; the 
acicle has a slight sigmoid curve, and extends to the end of the 
peduncle, while its inner margin is provided with a row of spinules. 
The external prolongation of the second joint of the antennal pedunclo 
ša: acute, but very short; the terminal joint of the peduncle is broad, 
and flattened from above downwards. The antennal flagellum is more 
than twice the length of the body. The antennalar peduncles exceed 
the eye-stalks by the whole of ee امس‎ joint, and about two- 

T of their imate join 
سس ا‎ are سس‎ and slender, with the joints faintly 
pubéscent, and armed with subspinifotm granules. The carpus is about 
one-fourth of its length longer than the merus; it 18 practically cylin- 
drical, and the whole surface is uniformly granulated, bat the granules 
or spinules as they might almost be termed, are most marked on the 


° Ill. Zool. Investigator, Crustacea, pl. xxxii. fig. 2 (im preparation), 
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upper surface. The propodus is slightly flattened when compared with 
the carpus, though both its surfaces ave really somewhat convex; the 
granules are’ practically confined to its inner and onter margins, where 
they have assumed a distinct spinoso character; they are strongly 
marked also on the corresponding margins of the fingers. The upper 
surface of the hand is pubescent, but otherwise almost smooth, The 
left chelipede extends to a point opposite the middle of the carpus of 
the larger chelipede. It is everywhere clothed with rather long hairs, 
and the upper margin of the carpus is carinnted. 

The ambulatory legs are very long and slender, even exceeding 
the chelipedes, and they are everywhere glabrous. The anterior 
margin of all the joints, but especially the meri, carries a few sctose 
hairs, and there is a small spinule at the anterior distal end of the 


` carpi: The dactyli are slightly bent, and flattened towards their 


apices; their apical portions carry long setose hairs, 
The single specimen measures as follows سے‎ 


Length of carapace * os ise «. J2mm. 
„* ےم‎ "ight chelipede ... f ^ OBS o =. 
7 » left chelipede ... M kwa wa PE 
» `» merus of right chelipede ... šas «12 جر‎ 
»  Carpus of same * i «A18 S 
he » propodus of same * ion s. "NUN. 
»  Gactylus of same = * veu A ا‎ 
* „ second right leg šās Ax, $n "OZ" s 
» بی‎ propodus of same awe - we CAESUS 
à » dactylus of same aes 20 


The gill-filaments are somewhat flattened, and arranged, as natal 
in the genus, in four rows; the filaments of each onter row are about 
two-thirds the length of, and at the same time somewhat با‎ than, 
those of the inner rew. 

The present species, which I have pleasure in چیو وی‎ with the 
name of Surgeon-Captain A. R. S. Anderson, is in some respects similar to 
P. pilosimanus,* S. I, Smith, but is more slender, and distinguished at 
once by the different nature of its ophthalmic scales, In the latter 
respect it is more like P. afinis, Henderson, but this latter is a much 
stouter species, and differs from the one just described in many respects, 


® According to MM. A. iiss ond Bonvier, tho Parapagurus abyssorum 
of my Report on the “Challenger” Anomura, ia identical with P. pi 
At the time the Report was written I had compared tha “ Challonger" 1 | 
with those taken by the “ Talisman,” to which A, Milne-Edwarda had given T. 
name of Pagurus abyssorum, and finding them identical, desoribod the species under 
the latter specific name. The Eupagurus jacob, A. Miloa-Edwards, is کت رر‎ 
with P. pilosimanus, a یا‎ 
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From the same locality—station 150—there are two small individuals 
(male and female), which I consider as undeveloped individuals of 
P. andersoni; one is in a similar shell to that which holds the adult 
type, with nú investing anemone, while the other is ina Natica. In tho 
larger specimen the carapace measures only 7 mm. in length. Both 
exhibit much less relative elongation of the chelipedes aud ambulatory : 
legs, rendering it probable that elongation is a special’ character of 
adult males. The joints of the right chelipede are more definitely 
subspinose, especially the under surface of the merns and the edges 
of the hand and fingers, but the-snbspiniform granulation can of course 
only be made out with a lens. The hand is broader than in the adult, 
and- more ovate in shape. In one specimen only two denticles can be 
made out at the apices of the ophthalmic scales, but in the other 
specimen there are three denticles. 


13. *Parapagurus minutus, n. sp. 


Station 150, off the north Maldive Atoll, depth 719. fathoms. 
Nine specimens—all living in Dentalium shells—including two females 
with ova, The shell tenanted by the largest example is covered by a 
colony of Epizoanthus, composed of four polyps. . 

In this minute species, which appears to be fully adult, as shown 
by the presence of eggs, the largest example has the carapace; chelipedes, 
and legs glabrous with a white porcellanous aspect. In the smaller 
specimens there is a slight pubescence on all the above named parta, 
including the eye-stalks, where the hairs may be rather long. Hairs 
are met with in this last situation even in the largest specimen. 

The anterior portion of the carapace is glabrous and regularly 
convex, with the exception of welight wrinkling antero-laterally. The 
median frontal projection is scarcely indicated. The eye-stalks exhibis 
considerable basal dilatation, and the narrowed apex carries a reduced 
but deeply pigmented cornea. The ophthalmic scales are minute, nud 
terminate iu a subacute point. The antennal peduncles slightly exceed 
the eye-stalks ; the acigle is almost straight, ciliated, and faintly 
spinose on ita inner margin ; the external prolongation of the second 
joint exhibits considerable depth, and its apex can scarcely be termed. 
acute. The antennular peduncles exceed the oye-stulks by more than 
the length of the last peduncular joint —this however is almost a 
generic character. The antennal flagellum is apparently not longer 

if as long. ° 
gans ek — the joints of n white ase Ne aspect. 
The hand (omitting the fingers) is slightly بی‎ eaae e carpus, 
but the proportion seems to vary slightly ra سو‎ specimens. 
| FA cont. Inveatigator, Crustacea, pl. xxxii. fig. 3 (in — 
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The length of the hand is not quite twice its breadth. In the largest inel 
specimen the joints of the chelipede are almost "smooth, there being 
only a faint denticulation, or almost granulation, visible on the margins 
of the hand and fingers, but in other specimens there is a regular 
minute serration, and in these cases the margins are thinner or less - 
rounded. In some cases minute granules are visible on the under 
surface of the hand and wrist. In one or two examples the tip of 
the dactylus is bent under that of the immobile finger. The smaller 
or left chelipede extends to nbout the middle of the hand of the larger 
chelipede, and in some cases even to the-articulation of the dactylus. 
The ambulatory legs are uvarmed, though faintly pubescent, 





especially the terminal portions of the dactyli. The dactyli are -not : 

quite twice the length of the propadi. 

The gills are similar to those of P. andersoni, but the lamellae 

are narrower. The eggs are moderately large, and the oviducal 

opening of the female is, as usual in the genus, present only on the 

left side. A 

The largest specimen is a female with ova, which measures as 

follows : 

Length "of body * exe T obs .4 16 mm. - 
» 86 vs 64ک‎ T sa ری‎ x " 
* » right chelipede sae Ves awa AUD. a 
» » first right leg ... ve * 107 =. 


The chief feature of the species is its smalksize. Although the fact 
that some of the females carry ova is not in itself sufficient to indicate that 
they have attained their maximum size, yet I think it may be safely 
assumed that by this time they have developed all the leading specific 
characters. In some Pagurids, notably the common European Eupagurus 
bernhardus, (Linn.) considerable differences may be — in the ç 
size of egg-bearing females. | 


Genus Syufacurvs, S. I. Smith. ` 
This genus according to A. Milne-Edwards and Bouvier, is distin- 
guished from Parapagurus solely by the arrangement of the gills, which 
are biserial and not quadriserial, and in the opinion of these obervers ہ‎ 
the two genera ought probably to be united. A counecting link occurs 
in the S. nudus, A. Milne-Edwards, taken by the “ Hirondelle,” in which 
at the base of each branchial lamella there ig an external rudimeutary 
lamella, and if the latter were somewlrat larger the gill would resemble 
that of a Parapagurus. The evidence furnished by this species, tends at 
* Owing to the species inhabiting n Dentalium hell, the body—unlike that ٤ ot 
most Pagurids—is fully extended. — 













, 
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least to show that characters derived from the gills are of somewhat 
doubtful value in the classification of the Paguridae. On the other 
hand the species, of Sympagurus do not appear as a rule to réach the 
great depths at which species of Parapagurus are found, and in somo 
of the species, including the one about to be described, the eye-stalka, 
unlike those of the last named genus, exhibit a certain amount of 
dilatation. Moreover the gill-branches of Parapagurus are more or 
less filamentous, while those of Sympagurus are lamellate. For the 
present the two genera may therefore I think be kept separate. 


14. * Sympagurue monstrosus, (Alcock). 
(7) Parapagurus monstromus, Alcock, Ann Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) xiii. 1894, p. 243. 

Station 151, off the coast of Ceylon, depth J42 to 400 fathoms. 
Four specimens. , 

Station 162, off the Madras Coast, depth 145 to 250 fathoms. A 
large number of specimens, the majority inhabiting Rostellaria shells, 
some of which have au investing Epizoanthus, others an Actinia, 

The anterior portion of the carapace is slightly convex, with a 
curved line on either side terminating behind the basal joint of the 
antennal peduncle. The three frontal projections are slight, but the 
median one exhibits a faint dorsal carina. The eye-stalks are stont, 
with the upper surface slightly pubescent, and the corneae consider- 
ably dilated. The ophthalmic scales are broad basally, but acute and 
spinulous at the apex. The antennal peduncle only slightly exceeds 
the eye-stalk ; the acicle is moderately curved, with its inner margin 
dentate; the external prolongation of the second peduncular joint is 
spinulous. The antennular peduncle exceeds the eye-stalk by slightly 
more than the length of the terminal peduncular joint. 

The chelipedes are slightly pubescent, and yet glabrous, with the 
terminal joints of the larger one regularly dentate. The right cheli. 
pede has the merus provided with a serrated lobe on its lower distal 
margin, while the upper margin is more faintly serrated, and the outer 
surface is obscurely tuberculate. The carpus is considerably swollen 
below, and all its projecting margins are dentate, the denticles being 
best marked on the outer margin, and on the lower and inner margin. 
The upper surface of the hand is regularly arched or convex from end 
to end, the curvature showing clearly on the thin outer margin ; both 
inner and outer margins are regularly dentate, the thick inner margin 
showing a double line of denticles. The upper surface of tho hand is 
smooth and glabrous, only a few minute granules being present, but it 
is at the same time more or less pubescent. The fingers are strongly 


* Ill. Zool. Investigator, Crustacen, pl. xxxii. fig. 4 (in preparation). 
J. 1. 68 . 
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ineurved, and the upper margin of the dactylus is strongly dentate. 
The left chelipede is slender and almost smooth, with the carpus con- 
siderably longer than the hand, and the fingers about equal in length 
to the palm. 

The ambulatory legs nre practically smooth, only a few marginal 
hairs being present. The anterior margin of the meri is faintly tuber- 
cular, and in some specimens there is a denticle at the anterior distal 
end of the carpus. The dactyli are about one aud a half times the 
length of the propodi. ? 

The gills are biserial, without any trace of outer lamellae; the 
inner lamellae are long and somewhat narrow, resembling those of 
S. pilimanus, A. Milne-Edwards, as figured by Milne-Edwards and. 
Bouvier, in their Report on the “ Blake" Paguridae. 

An adult male gives the following measurements :— 


Leugth of body e ber s vx RAS Df 
» و‎ right chelipede NE — ای‎ ta ey 
» — » left chelipede s * TUNE RS 
3” » third right leg cat * saat Lene as 
" rm eye-stalk eee ese ene 2-5 ” 


This species is closely allied to: Parapagurus gracilis, Henderson 
(which is probably a Sympagurus), taken by the “ Challenger ". off 
Pernanibuco, at a depth of 350 fathoms. It agrees with the latter in 
the character of its. eye-stalks, but the dilatation of the corneae is 
somewhat greater in 5. monstrosus. It differs, however, in the more regu- 
lar denticulation of its hand, while this part is also considerably broader 


p, 


iu the * Challenger" species. It also bears considerable resemblance 


"to Š. arcuatus, A. Milne-Edwards and Bouvier, from the West Indies, 


in which however, the larger hand is more distinctly granulated on the 
upper surface, and the carpus presents a row of denticles on its upper 
surface, bordering the articulation of the hand. Subsequent i investiga- 
tion may possibly show that all three — are identical, ^ = 





UNDETERMINED APROTES. 
15. Clibanarius sp. 


Great Sober Island, Trincomallee Harbour. Four small speci- 
mens. | 

The largest example measures only 20 mm. in total iet, and all 

are obviously very young. They probably — to some — 

litoral species. 5 -—— — 

it 4 * "ded P ^ ade 

" * $z 16. Eupagurus ap. * — 

* Station 151, off — ot riis depth 142 to 4 
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A female Apparently adult, and a very young individual in shells 
(Murex ?), overgrown by an Epizoanthus | 


The larger specimen has lost its abdomen, but the carapace mea- 
sures 10 mm. in length. 

Both the median and lateral frontal projections are prominent 
and subacute, the mediau being somewhat better marked than the 
lateral. The eye-stalks are rather short, while the narrow and acute 
ophthalmic scales are separated by a somewhat narrow interval. 
The external prolongation of the second joint of the anteunal pedun- * 
cle, and the antennal acicle, are both well developed ; the antennal 
flagellum is not twice the length of the carapace, aud is fringed with 


* long hairs, 


The chelipedes and ambulatory legs have a dense covering of long 
yellowish hairs on their upper surface, The right chelipede is stouter 
but ouly slightly longer than the left; its fingers move in a horizontal 
plane, and have horny tips. The carpal and propedal joints show a 
few acute denticles scattered among the hairs on the upper surface. 
The dactyli of the ambulatory legs are provided with yellow horny 
apices. à 4 

I hesitate to describe this species under a new name as the single 
adult specimen is very incomplete, and it is impossible to ascertain 
whether sexual appendagés were present or not. If the species is an 
Eupagarus, as is seems to be, it is probably new, aud is chiefly charac- 
terised by the form of its chelipedes, and the strongly marked 
pubescence. - 


17. GLAUCOTHOE, 


Station 150, off the North Maldive Atoll, depth 719 fathoms. 
A single example measuring about 20 mm. in length. | 

'The right chelipede is granulated and considerably larger than the 
left. The abdomen is slighly folded on itself perhaps accidentally, 
but is not spirally twisted. The species agrees with G. peronii, Milne- 
Edwards (Anu. Sci. Nat, t. XIX. p. 334, pl. VIII. 1830), in its un- 
equal chelipedes, whereas in G. rostrata, Miers, and G. carinata, Hen- 
derson, they are equal. It is distinguished from Milne-Edwards’ species 
by the granulation of the larger chelipede, the presence of & rather 
ian frontal projection, and by me. — e. Be 
— | or ibly swimming) dactyli, which in Milo f 8 
i FEE about equal in length to the propodi, whilo in 
our example they are fully oue and a half times as long. Milne- 


Edwards' example was also considerably smaller. 


Glaucolhuē hus been regarded both as an adult,.and as an imma- 


. 
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ture form, but the balance seems in favour of the Intter view. No 
trace of sexual openings cau be made out iu the “Investigator” speci- 
men, nor do they appear to have been descrjbed in any of the previ- 
ous records. It is apparently very rare, and it is difficult even to sur- 
mise what Pagurid it can be the normal larva of, so it may possibly 
be an arrested larval form. If Miers’ theory as to the nature of 
Grimothea gregaria, Leach, be correct, viz., that this Galatheid is merely 
a pelagic larval form of Munida subrugosa (White), we would have a 


similar parallel, but there is no evidence to show that Glaucothos leads 
a pelagic life, 


Novicie Indice XIII. Further Notes on Indian Convolvulacete ; with 
descriptions of three additional species.—By D: Prain. 
[Recd. 24th June, Read 1st July.) 

Since the presentation of the notes on Convolvulacem published as 
Noviciw Indice VIII, in August 1894, three more species have been 
added tothe Indian Flora. Descriptions of these are now given for 
the convenience of field-botanists and the present opportunity is taken 
of adding notes regarding several species already dealt with. 


1. ERYCIBE Koxs. - 


10. ERYcIBE CORIACEA Wall. 
While at work in the Prodromus Herbarium of M. Casimir de Candolle at 


Geneva, the writer was able to compare examples of E. fragrans (agreeing with 


Wall. Cat. n. 1536) with the apparently unique specimen of E. coriacea Wall, (Cat. 
n. 13837) which bas not been lost but is safely préserved in the cover in which 
M. Choisy had placed it. Its flowers are exactly identical with those of Wall, Cat, 
n. 1336 nor do ita leaves differ sufficiently, in the writer's opinion, to admit of tie two 
plants being treated even as distinct varieties. 

15. EnxcinE restiva Prain, Nov. Ind, viii, 76. 


In the description, for “ cymes many-fld." read “cymes 7-12-fld." 

17. Eurcinē STRIGOSA Prain; branchlets round densely covered 
with a black adpressed tomentum, leaves rather long-petioled thinly 
coriaceous glabrous above densely covered with a black adpressed 
tomentum beneath, elliptic, base cuneate apex rather long-acuminate, 
lateral nerves visible beneath not above, cymes few-fld. in long narrow 
axillary panicles with densely rusty tomentose melis, — aoa 
pedicels. 


> MALAY Pewinscta: Perak, at Ta ipe 
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A creeper 40-60 feet long with stems 1-2 in, in diam. Leaves 2-4 in. by 14 in., 
dark green above dark brownish-black beneath as are the branches; lateral nerves 
5 pairs oblique, secondary veins not visible. Panicles 3-8 in. long, 4 in. wide, pedun- 
cles of individual eymea Jin, or leas, pedicels short, bracteoles linear deciduous, 
Sepals rusty pubescent, orbicular. Covolla-lobes apparently white, interlobular 
portion brown tomentose externally, lobules ovate margins subentire. Fruit not 
Boen. 


This species is very distinct from any of the others by reason of the bluck 
tomontum on the leaves beneath. 


2. RIVEA CHOISY. 


1. Rivea ORNATA Choisy. 
VAR, Griffithii Clarke. 


Further large suites of this very distinct variety (ie, of Dr. Roxburgh 'as 
original Lettsomia ornata) have been brought to Caleutia from the Doare by Mr. 
Haines. These make it more probable than ever that Roxbargh's plant is specifically 
distinct from Convolvulus candicans Roth. Mr. Haines has demonstrated that the 
plant is quite common in the Sub-Himalayan region far to the East of the Sivoke 
Sal Forest and that it extends at least as far as the Assam Frontier. 

More interesting still iw the fact that, since the previous paper was written, 
Dr. King's native collectors have sent large suites of specimens from, and report 
the plant to be quite common in, the Southern. Shan States. From no part of ita 
wide area, (from the Sivalika to the Shan Hills) come any specimens showing 
the slightest tendency to connect Koxburgh's plant with Roth's one from Southern 
Iudia. 


5. IPOMCEA ۰ 


21b. IPOMGA SCINDICA Stapf, Decades Kewenses ix, n. 87 in Kew 
Bulletin, September 1894, 346; bairy, leaves triangular-hastate acute 
or acuminate, cymes few-fld. often reduced to 1-2 flowers, axillary short- 
peduncled, bracts short linear or linear-subulate, corolla;^-^ll funnel- 
shaped, capsule globose glabrous, seeds thinly grey-velvet,. 

ŠCINDE : Cooke! ۱ 

Stems prostrate slender hispid. — Leaves 1-24 in. long, glabrescent above, hirsute 
but at length also glabrescent beneath ; petiole 1-1 in. Peduncles 4 in., sepals 
4 in, in fruit 4 in. long. Corolla ķ in. long. Capsule 4 in. long. 

Nearly related to I. eriocarpa but with glabrous in place of hairy capsules and 
hairy in place of glabrous seeds; also to I. Stocksii but with different hairs on 
socds and with very different leaves. 


6. LEPISTEMON BLUME. 


2. LkEPISTEMON LEIOCALYX Stapf, Decades Mewenses xviii, n. 172 in 
Kew Bulletin, May 1895, 113; tawny-hirsute, lenves ovnte-cordate 
acuminate entire or casually obscurely 3-lobed, cymes congested umbel- 
late, sepals ovate-rotund quite glabrous, corolla uicevlate. 
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Travancore : near Keni, in secondary forest, Bourdillon ! 

Stem scandent tawny-hirsute. Leaves 2 in, long, 14-24 in. wide, tawny-hirsuto 
as are the petiolea 1-1} in. long. Peduncles 1-2) in., tawny-hirsute: cymes many- 
fld. ; pedicels 4 in. Caly» k in. quite glubrons. Corolla kin, yellow, tube urceolate 
limb short; filaments glabrous; basal processes papillose. Ovary 2-locular, loculos 2. 
ovuled ; base surrounded by a deop disk. 

Tho presence of this genus im Southern India is interesting as the locality is 
mid-way between its Malayan and its African habitats. The present spocies is 
somewhat intermediate in structure as well as in locality between the wide-spread 
African, aud the almost equally wide-spread Indo-Chinese and Malayan species, 
though it perhaps approaches more closely to the latter. Is is however abundantly 
distinct by reason of its quite glabrous obtuse sepals. 


9. CONVOLVULUS Lī». 


7b. CONYOLYULUS TENELLUS Stocks. 

Add to localities of Novicts: Indice viii. 102 :— 

N.-W. HIMALAYA : Kashmir, Bargila, Winterbottom ! 

It is interesting to find that this was collected in Kashmir by Winterbottom 
during his 1847 journey; it is remarkable that no one has reported it from Kashmir 
since. 





en 


Description of a New species of Branchipus from Caleutta.—By A. ALCOCK, 
M.B, C M.Z.8., Superintendent of the Indian Museum. _ 
Plate X. ۱ 
[ Received 19th August, 1896. ] 

The species here described and figared was found in flooded rice- 
fields near Calcutta, by Museum Employées Moti Ram and Seorutton. 
Twelve males and six egg-laden females were taken, 

It belongs to the section Streptocephalus of the genns Branchipns, 
and is most closely related to Branchipus rubricaudatus, Klunzinger, | 
from the south coast country of Arabia, and, through the Ps 
Branchipus torvicornis, Wa from the pane جا‎ of Warsaw, 
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The antennules are well developed, and the eyes are large globular 
and stalked. 

The “ rostrum " is a small fleshy foliaceous excrescence, situated in 
front of the mouth, and furnished with a short median finger-like 
papilla: its free ede i is thus somewhat irilobed. 

The antennae in the male are more than half as long as the body, 

Their basal joint has on the ventral surface, at the distal end, a 
curved rather rigid antenniform filament. 

The doubly-curved second joint has (1) at its proximal end, dor- 
sally, four curved flagella, one of which is much larger than the others 
and has its concave edge serrated ; and (2) along its outer and upper 
surface a row of long acicular spinelets. 

The third segment, which joins the second almost at a right angle, 
bifurcates from its base into (1) a short upstanding (dorsad) branch, 
and (2) an obliquely-directed (ventrad) branch. The outstanding 
dorsad branch itself soon bifurcates into (1) a stout downeurved hooklet: 
and (2) a slender slightly curved flagellum. , The long ventrad branch 
consists of (1) a slender basal piece; and (2) two long slender flagella : 
the onter flagellum is elegantly curved and hook-like; the inner flagel- 
lum, which has its dorsal edge armed with a row of short spinelets, 
again bifurcates—the outer (longer) branch of this last bifurcation being 
also curved and hook-like. 

The antennw in the female form a pair of short broad leaf-like 
lobes—usually with a thickened fleshy midrib—bending over the eyes 
in repose, like curtains. 

In the above description the antennm of the male are supposed to 
be fairly well extended, not flexed in repose; and the animal is sup- 
posed to be in morphological position, not swimming on its back as in 
life. A male and an egg-ladēn female were liberated in the Museum 
tank in the hope of establishing a supply of this large and beautiful 
species. 








An Instance of the Natural Repellent Effect of “ Warning Colours." —By 
* a ALCOCK, M.B. C.M.2.8., Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 


[ Received 19th August, 1896.) 


The observation here recorded appears to be noteworthy as corro- 
borative evidence in favour of the protective value of * Warning 
Colours.” 

I have in my possession a very docile young Himalayan bear, one of 
whose most atrongly marked appetites is for grasshoppers. He seizes 
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greedily, and crunches with every sign of relish, the common bright- 
green and dnll-browu grasshoppers found in Calcutta; and one of the 
few displays of real ill-temper of which he has been guilty was occa- 
sioned by my attempting to pick up a large grasshopper that had 
dropped from his mouth. 

Recently I offered him a specimen of the glaring-coloured and evil- 
smelling Anlarches miliaris (Linn.) which, as soon as he smelt it, he re- 
fused in a most comical way, but without any show of anger or violent 
distrost. 

(It may be re-called to memory that, in life, Aularches miliaris has 
the abdomen broadly cross-stviped in alternate black and scarlet, and 
the forewings black with large canary-yellow spots, and also that it 
secretes a most peculiarly pungent-smelling frothy fluid.) 

A little after the first refusal I again forced the insect upon him, 
when he stood up on his hindlegs and violently struck it out of my 
hand, in exactly the same way as—after a single experience of their 
yature—he is accustomed to treat the offer of a burning cigar-end or a 
lighted match. l 

Whenever now I show him this grasshopper (Aularches miliaris), he 
first endeavours to move off; but if he is compelled to face it, he rises 
and strikes one’s hand such a hearty cuff that the insect is knocked 
out of one’s grasp. 

The bear also has certain amount of objection to a very large spiny- 
legged species of Acridium and to a species of Muprepocnemis nr. robusta 
Serv. with spiny legs, if these are offered to him alive and with their legs 
intact. In these cases the dislike is not to the insect, but only to its hard 
spiny legs, and it is not accompanied by any gesture of fear or appre- 
hension—for it is these emotions, rather, perhaps, than blind anger, that 
the bear's cuff seems to be meant to express. 

I may mention that the bear lives, as far as is possible, in m state 
of nature: it is never confined, and is only chained up when nobody can 
be spared to watch it. 

I offer this note as a simple record of fact. So far as it goes it 
appears to support thé almost universally accepted though now by no 
means unquestioned beliefs (1) that when an insect has been found by 
experience to be unpleasant to (taste and) smell it has only to be seen 
to be avoided: and (2) that any conspicuous markings that lead to the 
immediate recognition of such an insect by eyesight and at a distance 
are likely to be of such vital benefit to the insect as to be acted on by 
Natural Selection. 
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Novicie Indice XIV. Some additional Solanacem.-- By D. PRATS. 
[Recd. 24th June Read Ist July.) 


Jhe present paper contains descriptions similar to those in the 
Flora of British India of a few species that have been recorded as 
Indian since the account of the order contained in that work was 
published, . 


1 SOLANUM 1۰ 


Gb. Soraxon Kurzu Brace MSS. in Herb. Calcutta ; leaves irregu- 
larly ovate, with subtruncate base acute apex and deeply triangularly 
lobed margin, densely tomentose beneath, more sparingly above, ra- 
cemes lateral 8-12-fld., caly x-teeth ovate-lanceolate, corolla violet-purple. 
S. pubescens var.? lobata C. B. Clarke in Flor. Brit, Ind. iv. 231. 
S. pubescens Kurz ex C. B, Clarke loe. cit., not of Willd. 

Sikkim; at 4000 feet elevation T. Thomson! King! Kuasta; G, 
Mann ! 


- A small tree (Thomson) quite unarmed; branches densely stellately woolly. 
Leaves 3-4 in. long, 2-2'5 in. across; lobes *75—1 „in. deep, "5 in. across, subacate or 
acute, base unequally truncate atellately woolly, above sparsely beneath very densely ; 
lateral nerves about 5 pairs prominent beneath ; petiole 1-125 in., densely stellately 
woolly. Racemes densely woolly, peduncles 1 in. pedicels '25—5 in. Calyz shortly 
campanulate, lobes 15-2 in. in flower, *25 in. in frait. Corolla violet-purple 
(Thomson) *5 in. ncross, closely tomentose without. Jerry ^4 in. in diam, globose 
emooth. ` 

This very distinct species appears to be rare. It was first collected by Dr 
T. Thomson in 1857 and again by Dr. G. King in 1574, both times in Sikkim ; 
Mr. Gustav Mann collected it in the Kbasia Hills in 1877. No other botanist 
appears to have met with it before or since in either locality. 

The solitary specimen seen by Mr. Clarke had no fruit; it was therefore 
referred tentatively in the Flora of British India to S. pubescens. Mr. Brace, when 
Curator of the Herbarium at the Royal Botanic Garden, having seen excellent 
fruiting specimens collected by Dr. King was able to decide that the plant 


444 distinct species; he has noted it as intermediate, in his opinion, ' between 


"d / verbascifolium and S. pubescens.” 
—  ŠOLANUM SUBTRUNCATUM Wall. 
Add to localities of F, B. I. :— 
` MALAY Pexinsuta: Perak, Kunstler n. 4709! n. 10260! Wray n. 
3409! 3968! Scortechini ! 
16. SOLANUM BARBISETUM Nees, 
* VAR. Grifithii, var. nov.; all parts densely shortly softly stellate 


H 


woolly. si tX = — | à 

‘Assam: Grigith n. 5911/1 [K. D.]! Jenkins! Urrer Burma: at 
Poneshee, J. Anderson ! | | 
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In general appearance and in leaves this resembles S, indicum just as much وع‎ 
typical S. barbisetum resembles S. feroz; so unlike are the two plants that it is nt 
first sight difficult to realize that they are conspecific. The calyx, corolla and fruit 
are, however, exactly alike in both, 


17. SOLANUM KHASIANUM Clarke. 


Add to localities of F, B. I. :— 
NAGA Hints: Kohima, ete., common; Watt! Olarke! Prain! UPPER 
Burma: Maymyo, King's Collector! Hotha; J. Anderson f 


23h. SOLANUM SISYMBRIIFOLIUM Lank Illust. 2886 ; glandular hairy ; 
leaves oblong piunatifid or 2-pinnatifid prickly, peduncles extra-nxillary 
and terminal many-fld.; berry subglobose glabrous, when young over- 
topped by the inflated 5-angled often armed calyx-tube which ultimately 
becomes reflexed and exposes the edible fruit. Dunal, Sol. 232 and 
in DC. Prodr. xiii. pt. J. 326. S. inflatum Hornem. Hort. Hafn. i. 221. 


S. Balbisii Dun. Sol. 232; Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 2568, t. 2828. 


Lower BENGAL: occasionally, as an escape, in waste places and on 
river banks. NILGHIRIS : nt Coonoor, apparently naturalized. Kinasta 
Hints: at Shillong quite naturalized and rapidly spreading. 


A villous viscous undershrub with simple gland-tipped hairs; prickles long 
straight slender subnlate yellow or reddish-yellow. Leaves 6—12 in. long, 4-7 in. 
wide, lobes acute sinuate-dentate the terminal exceeding the others, softly sub- 
viscously hairy, lateral nerves 4-5 paira prominent, like midrib beneath, beset with 
long hairs and armed on both surfaces ; petiole 1-5-7 in. slightly decurrent prickly. 
Calyz 6-partite tube ovate cupular, lobes lanceolate acute sparingly armed, Corolla 
1 in. neross slightly hirsute externally, white or violet. Berry '5 in. diam., red. 

A rather varinble species, frequently cultivated, readily escaping and, at least 
in the Khasia Hills, thoroughly naturalised. The form from Coonoor has violet 
flowers, that usually met with in Lower Bengal has white flowers. Both forms 
are sent from Shillong but the form that has become so completely naturalized is 
the white-flowered one. The berry in Indian specimens is always red. The species 
is n nativo of S. America, but it has of Into years been eo frequently sent to Cal. 
entta Herbm. for identification, with the remark thnt it could not be found in the 
Flora of British India, that a description ia now given. TES 

95b. SOLANUM SCINDICUM Prain; all parts closely white woolly, 
leaves ovate or elliptic irregularly sinuate or lobed without prickles, 
cymes lateral and terminal 6-8-fid., corolla blue, berry globose much 
exceeding the calyx-lobes. ۱ > 

Curou: Stoliczka! دوگ‎ Stocks! Cooke! RajpuraNA; Jessole 
King! | | > 
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e This plant has long been known in Herbaria; it has been isened na S. gracilipes 
from Herb. Caloutta nnd as S, indicum van. from Herb. Poona but bbviously is not 
referable to cither species. 

It stands very nearly intermediate between S. gracilipes and S. trilobatum. 





` With S. gracilipes it agrees in having the leaves unarmed and cordate at the base 
nfl in having anormed peduneles and pedicels; it differs in having more deeply 
- lobed leaves, more numerous flowers, broader and shorter calyx-lobes, shorter 
stouter and compressed not conical prickles. With 8. trilobatum it agrees in 
. having lobed leaves and in having compressed prickles; it differs in having the 


leaf-bases cordate; in having the leaves, peduncles nnd pedicels unarmed and in 
being densely persistently woolly in all its parta. 

In tomentum and general appearance it closely reeemblea S. albicaule Kotschy 
۴ with which it agrees in flower and in fruit. But the leaves of S. albicaule nro leas 
deeply lobed, and are rather narrower and more Acote ; its prickles too are conical 
as in S. pracilipes not compressed as in S, trilobatum and S. seindicum. The whole 
facies of S. scindicum is quite unlike that of 8. indicum, the other species with 
which it has been compared; the prickles on the branches nre much leas recarved 
in S. indicum ; the leaves ire armed on the nerves beneath in that species, and 
the peduncles and calyx-lobes are beset with long straight slender prickles, 


B, SCOPOLIA Jaca. . 


1. SCOPOLIA LURIDA Dunal. 


Add to localities of F. B. T. :— 
1 KAMAON : Kutti valley, Duthie n. 3215! n. 58341 


10. HYOSCYAMUS ×۰ 


2b. Hyoscyamus RETICULATUS Linu. Sp. Pl. ed. 2. 257; cauline 
leaves sessile ovate-lanceolate acute pinnatifid lobes acute, flowers 
subsessile, calyx sparsely pubescent teeth large triangular mucronate, 
corolla dirty yellow purple-veined. Dunal DC. Prodr. xiii. 1. 547; 
Boiss. Flor. Orient. iv. 295. H. Camerarii Fisch. & Mey. Ind.- Sem. 
Petrop. iv. 38; Dunal, DO. Prodr. xiii. i, 547. H. pinnatifidus Schlecht. 
Liunsea (1843). 127. > 
I British  BeLuCHiSTAN: Quetta, Stocks! Lace! Duthie! Kuran 
Varner: Aitchison! | 
Eo E pubescent with | short glandular tomentom and long white hairs inter- 
` mixed. Leaves 5 in. long, 1-1:5 in. wide. Lower pedicels in fruit "3 to 5 in. Calyz 
' in ا‎ "65 in. teeth longish triangular, in fruit 1:25 by “5 in. subcontracted in the 
middle, tooth “6 in. long rigid. Capsule '6 in. in diam. seeds ‘06 in. in diam, 
¥ — Nearest to H.-niger but easily distinguished by ita much larger calyx-teeth. > 
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